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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

Tms  'EditLon  lias  been  carefoUy  revised,  and  new  facts 
and  statistics  liave  been  obtained  from  the  latest  available 
soxncea.      Some  errors  have  been  corrected  and  omissions 
supplied,  and    considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  sectioii  on  the  Fiji  Islands,  which  have  now  acquired 
importance  as  a  flourishing  British  Colony.     The  popula- 
tion, agricultural   returns,  and   other   statistics    of  the 
Australian  Colonies  have  been  brought  down  to  the  date 
of  the  census  of  April  1881,  wherever  possible. 

GoDALMiNO,  September  1882. 


PREFACR 


Thk  present  volume  diGfers  somewhat  from  the  rest  of  this 
series  of  works,  in  consisting  almost  wholly  of  new  matter. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  meagre  treatment  of 
Malaysia^  Australia^  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  Hellwald's 
book,  which  was,  as  r^ards  this  portion  of  it,  on  so  small 
a  scale  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  enlarge  or  add  to  it 
without  rewriting  the  whole.  The  few  short  paragraphs 
devoted  to  the  Exploration,  to  the  Natural  History,  and  to 
the  Ck>lonies  of  Australia,  were  altogether  inadequate  as  the 
basis  of  an  English  geographical  work;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  equally  brief  notices  of  the  large  and  im- 
portant islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  As  an  example, 
I  may  refer  to  the  account  of  Borneo,  in  which  the  only 
reference  to  the  two  English  settlements  is  as  follows : — 
^  while  the  English  have  made  more  or  less  permanent 
settlements  in  Labuan  and  Sarawak.'' 

This  paucity  of  available  material  has  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  volume  to  be  practically  rewritten,  and 
I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  make  it  as  complete  a 
*  Compendium"  of  the  geography  of  Australasia  as  was 
possible  within  the  prescribed  limits.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  by  giving  the  same  kind, 
as  well  as  the  same  amount,  of  information,  in  the  case  of 
eonresponding  islands  and  colonies,  wherever  the  accessible 
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materials  admitted  of  it,  and  to  proportion  the  amount  of 
detail  in  the  description  of  each  colony,  island,  or  group  of 
islands,  to  their  intrinsic  importance  and  general  interest. 
Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Natural  History,  the 
Aborigines,  and  the  Geology,  of  Australia — the  latter 
being,  I  believe,  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  popular  but 
accurate  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  this 
interesting  but  extremely  difficult  subject.  The  character- 
istics and  habits  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  the  reUcs 
of  prehistoric  man  that  occur  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  more  interesting  features  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
different  regions  and  great  island  groups,  have  all  been 
briefly  described. 

With  every  wish  to  utilise  the  translation  of  HeUwald's 
book  as  far  as  possible,  I  have  only  been  able  to  do  so  to 
the  extent  of  little  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  present 
volume. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  islands  and 
groups  comprised  within  the  area  treated  of,  none  of  any 
importance  have  been  left  without  proportionate  notice; 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  volume  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  condensed  but  accurate  summary  of  geographical 
information  on  one  of  the  least  known,  but  most  varied 
and  most  interesting,  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth. 

Cbotdov,  January  dl|  1879. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
CHAPTER  I. 

DJTSODDCTION. 

1.  Definition  attd  Nomencla^a-e. 

Xbk  presest  Toluine  will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  gnat  tDsular  land — Anstndia,  and  of  all  the  arclii- 
pdagoes  and  island-groups  whicli  extend  almost  unintet- 
mptedly  horn  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  to 
more  than  half-waj  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  thus 
includes  all  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the 
greater  portion  of  vhich  are  usually  joined  to  A^ia,  as 
well  as  the  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  which 
hove  received  special  names — as  Micronesia,  Polynesia, 
etc.  The  term  Aastralasia  has  been  used  in  vetj  different 
NDMe.  In  the  original  German  edition  of  this  work  it 
included  the  whole  area  as  above  defined,  except  the 
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Malay  Islands  west  of  New  Guinea,  which  were  united 
with  Asia.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Encydopcsdia 
Britannica  (now  publishing)  it  is  held  to  comprise  only 
Australia  and  New  Zealand^  with  the  large  islands  as  far 
as  New  Guinea  and  the  New  Hebrides.  Oceania  is  the 
word  often  used  by  continental  geographers  to  describe 
the  great  world  of  islands  we  are  now  entering  upon ; 
but,  as  defining  one  of  the  six  great  divisions  of  the 
globe,  Australasia  harmonises  better  with  the  names  of  the 
other  divisions,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  recall  its 
essential  characteristics — firstly,  that  it  is  geographically 
a  southern  extension  of  Asia;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
great  island-continent  of  Australia  forms  its  central  and 
most  important  feature. 

2.  Extent  and  DistnlnUion  of  Lands  and  Islands, 

That  portion  of  the  equator  stretching  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  at 
Singapore  to  the  opposite  shores  of  America  near  Guaya- 
quil, occupies  almost  exactly  180  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe;  and  throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  distance  it  traverses  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  boundless  watery 
domain,  which  extends  northwards  to  Behring  Straits  and 
southward  to  the  Antarctic  barrier  of  ice,  is  studded  with 
many  island  groups,  which  are,  however,  very  irregularly 
distributed  over  its  surface.  The  more  northerly  section, 
lying  between  Japan  and  California  and  between  the 
Aleutian  and  Hawaiian  Archipelagoes,  is  relieved  by  no- 
thing but  a  few  solitary  reefs  and  rocks  at  enormously 
distant  intervals.  Between  the  tropics,  islets,  reefs,  and 
groups  of  coral  formation  abound;  and  towards  the 
southern  limits  of  this  belt  larger  islands  appear,  which 
increase  in  size  as  we  go  westward,  till  we  reach  New 
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Guinea  and  the  other  large  islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. To  the  eastward,  the  Pacific  is  almost  entirely 
destitate  of  islands,  till  a  few  occnr  near  the  American 
coast;  so  that  an  unbroken  belt  of  ocean,  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  wide,  forms  a  mighty  barrier  between 
Australasia  and  the  continents  of  North  and  South 
America.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, islands  almost  wholly  cease  in  the  Central  Pacific ; 
but  going  westward  we  meet  with  the  important  New 
Zealand  group,  and  farther  on'  the  island-continent  of 
Australia,  with  its  satellite  Tasmania,  closely  connected 
with  New  Ouinea  and  the  other  Malay  Islands.  It  thus 
appears  that  all  the  greater  land  masses  of  Australasia 
form  an  obvious  southern  and  south-eastern  extension  of 
the  great  Asiatic  continent,  while  beyond  these  the  islands 
rapidly  diminish  in  size  and  frequency,  till  in  the  far  east 
we  reach  a  vast  expanse  of  unbroken  ocean. 

Estimated  by  its  actual  land  area,  this  division  of  the 
globe  is  only  a  little  larger  than  Europe ;  but  if  we  take 
account  of  the  surface  it  occupies  upon  the  globe,  and  the 
position  of  its  extreme  points,  it  at  once  rises  to  the  first 
rank,  surpassing  even  the  vast  extent  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. From  the  north-western  extremity  of  Sumatra,  in 
95''  east  longitude,  to  the  Marquesas  in  138°  west,  is  a 
distance  of  127^  or  more  than  one-third  the  circumfer- 
enoe  of  the  globe,  and  about  a  thousand  miles  longer  than 
the  greatest  extent  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  Lisbon  to 
Singapore.  In  a  north  and  south  direction  it  is  less 
eztoudve ;  yet  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  22^  north,  to 
the  south  idand  of  New  Zealand  in  47^  south  latitude,  is 
a  meridian  distance  of  69  degrees,  or  as  much  as  the 
width  of  the  great  northern  continent  from  the  North 
Cape  to  Ceylon.  Its  extreme  limits  are  indeed  much 
greater  than  above  indicated,  for  in  the  West  Pacific  the 
islands  extend  to  beyond  SO"*  north  latitude ;  in  the  east 
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we  have  Easter  Island  and  Sala-y-Gomez  full  30  degrees 
beyond  the  Marquesas ;  while  in  the  south  the  Macquarie 
Islands  are  about  600  miles  south  of  New  Zealand. 


3.  Geographical  and  Physical  Features, 

Within  the  limits  above  described  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  countries  of  the  world.  Beginning  at 
the  west,  we  have  the  Malay  Archipelago,  comprising  the 
largest  islands  on  the  globe  (if  we  exclude  Australia),  and 
unsurpassed  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  as  well 
as  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  forms  of  animal  life. 
Farther  to  the  east  we  have  the  countless  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  remarkable  for  their  numbers  and  their  beauty, 
and  interesting  from  their  association  with  the  names  of 
many  of  our  greatest  navigators.  To  the  south  we  have 
Australia,  a  land  as  unique  in  its  physical  features*  as  it 
is  in  its  strange  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Still  farther  in  the  Southern  Ocean  lies  Kew  Zealand, 
almost  the  antipodes  of  Britain,  but  possessing  a  milder 
climate  and  a  more  varied  surface. 

Being  thus  almost  wholly  comprised  between  the 
northern  tropic  and  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude, 
this  division  of  the  globe  possesses  as  tropical  a  character 
as  Africa,  while,  owing  to  its  being  so  completely  oceanic, 
and  extending  over  so  vast  an  area,  it  presents  diversities 
of  physical  features  and  of  organic  life  hardly  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  except,  perhaps, 
Asia.  The  most  striking  contrasts  of  geological  structure 
are  exhibited  by  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  active 
volcanoes  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  the  extremely  ancient 
rocks  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  The  most  opposite 
aspects  of  vegetation  are  presented  by  the  luxuriant  forests 
of  Borneo  or  New  Guinea  and  the  waterless  plains  of 
Central  Australia.     In  the  Sunda  Islands  we  have  an 
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abundance  of  all  the  higher  and  larger  fonns  of  mammalia ; 
while  farther  to  the  east,  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
Mands,  the  absence  of  all  the  higher  mammalia  is  so 
marked  as  to  distinguish  these  countries  from  every  other 
part  of  the  world  Where  the  land  surface  is  so  com- 
pletely broken  up  into  islands  we  caimot  expect  to  find 
any  of  the  more  prominent  geographical  features  which 
characterise  large  continents.  There  are  no  great  lakes, 
rivers,  or  mountain  ranges.  The  only  land-area  capable 
of  supporting  a  great  river  is  exceptionally  arid,  yet  the 
Murray  of  Eastern  Australia  wiU  rank  with  the  largest 
European  rivers,  its  basin  having  an  area  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  Dnieper.  Mountains  are  numerous,  and  are 
much  higher  in  the  islands  than  in  Australia  itself.  In 
such  remote  localities  as  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  there  are  moimtains  which 
just  £b11  short  of  14,000  feet  In  New  Guinea  they  prob- 
ably exceed  this  altitude,  if,  as  reported,  the  central 
lauge  situated  dose  to  the  equator  is  snow-covered ;  while 
in  Australia  the  most  elevated  point  is  little  more  than 
half  as  high. 

4.  Ocean  Depths. 

The  land  and  water  of  the  earth's  surface  is  so 
nneqoaUy  distributed  that  it  is  possible  to  divide  the 
globe  into  two  equal  parts,  in  one  of  which  (the  land 
lionisphere)  land  and  water  shall  be  almost  exactly  equal, 
while  in  the  other  (the  water  hemisphere)  there  shall  be 
almost  eight  times  as  much  water  as  land.  The  centre 
of  the  former  is  in  St.  George's  Chaimel,  about  midway 
between  Pembroke  and  Wexford ;  and  the  centre  of  the 
latter  will  be  about  600  miles  S.S.R  of  New  Zealand. 
Australasia  is  therefore  situated  wholly  within  the  water 
hemisphere,  and  many  of  its  islands  are  surrounded  by  an 
ocean  which  is  not  only  the  most  extensive  but  the 
deepest  on  the  globe. 
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The  Pacific  Ocean  is  deepest  noith  of  the  equator, 
where  soundings  of  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  have 
been  obtained  oyer  an  extensive  curea ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  depth  increases  as  we  approach  the 
Asiatic  continent  Between  the  Philippines  and  the  Mari- 
anne Islands  a  depth  of  nearly  27,000  feet  has  been 
foimd;  close  to  Japan,  23,400  feet;  and  just  south  of 
the  Kuiile  Islands,  the  enormous  depth  of  27,930  feet 
In  the  South  Pacific  the  depths,  as  far  as  yet  ascertained, 
vary  between  10,000  and  17,000  feet;  but  here,  too,  the 
deepest  soundings  are  near  the  larger  land  masses,  close 
to  the  New  Hebrides  (16,900  feet),  between  Sydney  and 
New  Zealand  (15,600  feet),  and  a  little  south-east  of 
New  Guinea  (14,700  feet).  A  comparatively  shallow  sea 
extends  round  the  coasts  of  Australia,  which  gradually 
deepens,  till  at  a  distance  of  from  300  to  500  miles  on 
the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  oceanic  depth  of  15,000 
feet  is  attained.  The  sea  connecting  Australia  with  New 
Guinea  and  the  Moluccas  is  rather  shallow,  with  inter- 
vening basiDS  of  immense  deptL  In  the  Banda  sea  there 
i3  a  basin  at  least  12,000  feet  deep ;  while  in  the  Celebes 
and  Sooloo  seas  are  similar  basins  of  over  15,000  feet; 
and  in  the  China  sea,  west  of  Luzon,  one  of  12,600  feet 
Farther  westward  the  sea  shallows  abruptly,  so  that 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Malay  and  Siamese  peninsulas  by  a  sub- 
marine bank  rarely  exceeding  200  or  300  feet  deep. 

6.  Baces  of  MankincL 

Australasia  surpasses  most  of  the  great  continental 
divisions  of  the  globe  in  the  variety  of  human  races  which 
inhabit  it,  and  in  the  interesting  problems  which  they 
present  to  the  anthropologist  We  may  reckon  at  least 
three,  or,  as  some  think,  five  or  even  six  distinct  types  of 
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mankind  in  this  area.  Fiist,  we  have  the  true  Malays, 
who  inhabit  all  the  western  portion  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago from  Sumatra  to  the  Moluccas ;  next  we  have  the 
Papuans,  whose  head-quarters  cure  New  Ouinea,  but  who 
range  to  Timor  and  Mores  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Fiji 
Islands  on  the  east.  The  Australians  form  a  third  race, 
univeisally  admitted  to  be  distinct  from  the  other  two. 
Then  come  the  Polynesians,  inhabiting  all  the  Central 
Pacific  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  Zealand. 
These  are  usually  classed  with  the  Malays  on  account  of 
some  similarity  of  language  and  colour,  and  are  therefore 
enoneously  called  Malayo-Polynesians.  But  they  present 
many  and  important  differences,  both  physical  and  mental, 
from  an  Malays,  and  the  best  authorities  now  believe  them 
to  be  an  altogether  distinct  race.  The  now  extinct  Tas- 
manians  are  also  of  disputed  origin,  some  writers  classing 
them  with  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  while  others  refer 
them  to  the  same  race  as  the  indigenes  of  Australia. 
Besides  these,  we  have  the  dwarfish  race  called  Negritos, 
who  inhabit  some  parts  of  the  Philippines,  and  are  allied 
to  the  Semangs  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  perhaps  to 
the  Andaman  Islanders. 

The  Australian  natives  occupy  unquestionably  the 
very  lowest  social  position  in  the  human  family.  The 
Papuans  inhabit  the  division  of  Australasia  collectively 
known  as  Melanesia ;  and  the  distinction  that  has  been 
drawn  between  the  Papuans  proper  and  a  special  Mela- 
nesian  type  seems  needless  and  fanciful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Papuan  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Austra- 
liaiiy  the  results  of  extensive  philological  researches  being 
entirely  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  Australian 
idiams  are  characterised  exclusively  by  suffix  formations, 
whereas  the  Papuan  tongues  show  a  preference  rather  for 
psefizes, — a  fundamental  difference  altogether  excluding 
WBj  idatumship  between  the  two  linguistic  systems. 
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The  black,  wooUy-haiied,  Papuan  type  is  found  not 
only  in  the  Melaneedan  group,  but  traces  of  apparently  the 
same  dark  race  may  be  detected  throughout  the  whole  of 
Polynesia  and  Micronesia.  Everywhere  in  Polynesia  we 
meet  with  individuals,  who,  in  their  dark  and  even  black 
complexions  and  curly  or  woolly  hair,  closely  resemble 
the  Papuans. 

The  light  type  is,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  by 
the  Malays  and  Polynesians,  who  in  some  places,  such  as 
Samoa  and  the  Marquesas,  are  in  no  respects  inferior  to 
the  average  European,  either  in  their  complexion,  physical 
beauty,  or  nobility  of  expression.  Nevertheless,  these 
higher  tribes  are  all  disappearing  under  the  fatal  contact 
of  our  much-vaunted  civilisation ;  and  nowhere  is  the 
steady  process  of  extinction  developing  on  such  a  grand 
scale  as  amongst  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Australasia  also  affords  us  an  unusual  number  of 
interesting  exsunples  of  immigration  and  colonisation  by 
higher  races.  The  Malay  Archipelago  waa  the  scene  of 
the  earliest  European  settlements  in  eastern  Asia,  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  taking  the  lead,  to  be  quickly 
followed  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  Each  of  these 
governments  has  colonies  in  some  of  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  the  French  have  more  recently  established  them- 
selves in  New  Caledonia  and  Tahiti  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  examples  of  highly  successfol  colonisation, 
and  their  recent  material  progress  has  been  as  striking  as 
the  contemporaneous  development  of  the  Western  United 
States.  Here,  too,  we  have  examples  of  the  overflow  of 
the  vast  population  of  China.  In  all  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  the  archipelago,  from  Malacca  on  the  west  to 
the  Am  Islands  on  the  east,  the  Chinese  form  an  import* 
ant  portion,  and  often  indeed  the  bulk  of  the  population ; 
and  since  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  they  have 
extended  their  emigration  into  many  parts  of  that  exten* 
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mve  country.  In  Java^  and  less  distinctly  in  Sumatra 
and  Borneo,  there  are  numerous  remains  showing  an 
ancient  Brahminical  occupation,  previous  to  the  later 
Mahometan  conquest  of  the  countiy.  And,  lastly,  through- 
out the  whole  archipelago  and  in  Polynesia,  we  find  traces 
of  a  recent  extension  of  the  Malays  and  their  language  at 
the  expense  of  less  civilised  tribes^ 

0.  Zoology  and  Botany. 

The  larger  part  of  Australasia  forms  one  of  the  great 
zoological  regions  of  the  earth — ^the  Australian — charac- 
terised by  possessing  a  number  of  very  peculiar  forms  of 
Ufe,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  many  which  are  com* 
mon  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  Its  mam- 
malia almost  all  belong  to  the  marsupial  type,  which  is 
only  represented  elsewhere  by  a  few  opossums  in  America. 
Honey-suckers,  paradise-birds,  lyre-birds,  and  cassowaries 
are  confined  to  it^  as  well  as  numbers  of  very  remarkable 
parrots,  pigeons,  and  kingfishers ;  while  such  widespread 
and  fJftTniliar  lypes  as  vultures,  pheasants,  and  woodpeckers 
are  altogether  wanting.  The  snakes  and  lizards  are 
nmnenms  and  peculiar;  while  insects  and  land-shells 
abound,  and  present  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  spedes.  The  western  half  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago belongs  zoologically  to  tropical  Asia,  and  possesses 
almost  every  form  of  animal  life  found  in  the  Siamese 
and  Birmese  countries,  but  for  the  most  part  of  peculiar 


Plants  are  equally  interesting*  The  Malayan  flora  is 
a  special  development  of  that  which  prevails  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  South  China, 
Farther  east  this  flora  intermingles  with  that  of  Australia 
and  Polynesia.  The  Australian  flora  is  highly  peculiar 
and  Yfry  rich  in  species ;  while  that  of  ITew  Zealand  is 
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poor  but  yeiy  isolated.     A  sketch  of  the  general  character 
of  each  of  these  floras  will  be  given  farther  on* 

7.  Oeological  Bdatiam  and  Past  History, 

The  western  half  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  aa  far  as 
Java»  Borneo,  and  perhaps  the  Philippines,  has  undoubt- 
edly, at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  formed  a  south- 
eastern extension  of  the  Asiatic  continent  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  exceedingly  shallow  sea  which  coimects  these 
islands  with  the  mainland,  but  stiU  more  deady  by  the 
essential  unity  of  their  animal  and  vegetable  productions. 
Tigers,  eleplumts,  rhinoceroses,  tapirs,  and  wild  cattle,  are 
found  in  Borneo,  and  many  of  them  even  in  Java ;  and 
the  mass  of  the  vertebrata  of  these  islands  are  either 
identical  with  those  of  the  continent,  or  closely  related 
to  them.  But  as  we  go  farther  east  to  the  Moluccas,  New 
Guinea^  and  Australia,  we  have  to  pass  over  seas  of  enor- 
mous depth,  and  there  find  ourselves  among  a  set  of 
ftTn'mfilfl  for  the  most  part  totally  unlike  those  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  or  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Yet 
these  have  certain  resemblances  to  the  fauna  of  Europe 
during  the  Secondary  period  of  geology,  and  it  is  very 
generally  beUeved  that  the  countries  they  now  inhabit 
have  been  almost  completely  isolated  since  the  time  of 
the  Oolitic  formation. 

New  Guinea^  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  and  the  island 
chain  as  far  as  Lombok,  or  some  pre-existing  lands  from 
which  these  have  been  formed,  were  in  all  probability  still 
attached  to  the  Australian  mainland  for  some  time  suIh 
sequent  to  its  severance  from  Asia.  Cape  York,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Carpentarian  peninsula,  is  con- 
tinued by  a  chain  of  high  rocky  islets  all  the  way  to  New 
Guinea,  while  the  depth  of  Torres  Strait  itself,  flowing 
between  New  Guinea  and  Australia,  nowhere  exceeds  nine 
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fothoms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lotdsiade  Archipelago, 
north-east  of  Australia,  is  nothing  more  than  a  submerged 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea. 
Tasmania  must  similarly  be  r^arded  as  the  true  southern 
point  of  Australia,  as  the  intervening  Bass's  Strait  is 
shallow,  and  this  island  was  within  a  comparatiyely  recent 
geological  epoch  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  mainland. 

Hence,  in  PesGhel's  opinion,  Australia  was  formerly 
fiiT  more  extensive  than  at  present.  It  has  clearly  been 
encroached  upon  along  its  eastern  seaboard,  for  here 
stretches  the  dreaded  Oreat  Barrier  Beef,  whose  coral 
walls  sink  to  considerable  depths  below  the  surface,  and 
which  still  shadows  forth  the  former  limits  of  the  coast 
line  in  this  direction.  On  this  same  eastern  seaboard, 
though  much  more  removed  from  the  mainland,  we  meet 
some  larger  islands  which  (though  perhaps  before  the  Ter- 
tiaiy  epoch)  may  well  have  formed  part  of  the  Australian 
continent.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  is  the  non-vol- 
caoic  island  of  Kew  Caledonia^  which  is  at  present  slowly 
subsiding. 

Australia  must,  in  fact,  be  altogether  regarded  as  a 
continent  of  the  Secondary  or  early  Tertiary  period  now 
gradually  disappearing,  and  this  phenomenon  of  subsidence 
is  displayed  even  on  a  still  vaster  scale  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  All  the  so- 
called  "  atoUs,''  or  true  coral  islands,  have  been  built  up 
<m  a  foundation  of  sunken  land,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  is  itself  even  now  subsiding  more  and  mora  Of 
the  former  lands  now  submerged  beneath  the  ocean  waves, 
nothing  has  survived  except  the  highest  mountain  crests 
still  represented  by  the  countless  South  Sea  Islands. 

8.  OeograpMcal  Divisions. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  work  we  shall  consider  Aus- 
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tralasis  as  consistiBg  of  six  parts,  each  of  which  has  a 
distinctdve  name  and  is  nsually  treated  as  fonning  a  geo- 
graphical unit,  although  some  of  them  aie  leally  hetero- 
geneous, and  should  he  differently  subdivided  to  accord 
with  their  zoological  relations  and  geological  history. 
These  divisions  are — (1.)  Australia,  including  Tasmania ; 
(2.)  Malaysia,  including  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago from  Sumatra  to  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  and 
fonning  the  home  of  the  true  Malay  race ;  (3.)  Melanesia^ 
including  the  chief  islands  inhabited  by  the  black  and 
wooUy-haired  race  &om  New  Guinea  to  the  F^'i  Islands ; 
(4.)  Polynesia,  including  all  the  larger  islands  of  the  Cen- 
tral Padfic  £rom  the  Sandwich  Islands  southward ;  (5.) 
Micronesia,  comprising  the  small  islands  of  the  North 
Pacific;  and  (6.)  the  New  Zealand  group. 

These  will  be  further  subdivided  as  occasion  requires, 
and  will  be  taken  in  the  order  above  indicated* 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGKAPHY  AND  CUMATB  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  IHrnensicms,  Form,  and  Oviline. 

Until  recently  the  Australian  continent^  especially  in  its 
western  half^  was  one  of  the  least  known  regions  of  the 
gbbe.  But  for  some  years  past  the  exploration  of  the 
country  has  made  such  rapid  strides,  that  we  are  already 
in  a  position  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  its  general  character, 
while,  even  r^arding  its  more  special  features  veiy  little 
will  soon  remain  to  be  done. 

With  a  total  area  of  2,983,200  square  miles — ^that  is, 
rather  less  than  Europe — ^the  Australian  continent  forms  a 
flomewhat  unshapely  mass  of  land,  with  little-varied  out- 
lines, and  a  monotonous  seaboard,  washed  on  the  west  by 
the  Indian,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
the  North  it  is  separated  £rom  New  Guinea  by  Torres 
Strait^  90  miles  in  breadth ;  and  in  the  south,  from  Tas- 
mania by  the  much-frequented  yet  dangerous  Bass's  Strait. 
Parallel  with,  and  about  60  miles  distant  from  the  east 
coast,  stretches  the  Great  Barrier  Beef,  which,  throughout 
its  entire  length  of  1200  miles,  presents  only  a  single  safe 
opening  for  ships ;  and  which  reaches  northwards  almost 
to  the  extremity  of  York  Peninsula.  This  peninsula, 
which  is  the  most  distinctive  geographical  fieature  of  the 
continent,  forms,  with  the  more  westerly,  but 
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far  less  boldly  developed  peninsula  of  Amhem  Land,  the 
great  northern  bight  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Corresponding  with  this  inlet  is  the  Great  Australian  Bight 
on  the  south  coast,  but  neither  of  them  materially  affects 
the  general  character  of  this  continent  as  a  compact  and 
but  slightly  varied  mass  of  land.  The  west  coast  is,  on  the 
whole,  richer  in  bights  and  inlets,  and  also  possesses  several 
good  harbours.  In  the  south,  besides  the  already-men- 
tioned Great  Bight,  nothing  occurs  to  vaiy  the  monotony 
of  the  coast  line  except  Spencer  and  Vincent  Gulfs,  with 
the  neighbouring  Kangaroo  Island,  and  the  narrow  Yorke 
Peninsula,  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  like  name 
in  the  north. 


2.  Oeneral  C<mt<ru/r  of  the  Country. 

The  conformation  of  the  land  is  no  less  simple  than 
the  outUnes  of  the  coast  It  rises  generally  from  south 
to  north,  and  from  west  to  east  Mountains  of  consider- 
able size  are  found  in  the  east  alone,  where  they  stretch 
in  several  ranges  parallel  with  the  coast  from  Bass's  Strait 
northwards  to  the  low-lying  York  Peninsula.  But  even 
in  Western  Australia  we  meet  with  elevated  uplands 
sinking  abruptly  in  some  directions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assumption  that  Australia  forms  a  vast  table-land, 
with  elevated  borders,  and  sloping  towards  the  interior, 
where  its  lowest  level  is  that  of  Lake  Eyre  (70  feet  above 
the  sea),  must  be  taken  with  considerable  qualifications. 
It  isy  however,  so  far  true  in  a  general  way,  that  lowkinds 
form  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  inland  country. 

The  Australian  highlands  themselves  form  no  con- 
nected whole,  being  everywhere  intersected  by  depressions 
of  all  sorts,  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  mere  rising  of  the 
sea-level  of  no  more  than  500  feet  would  probably  con- 
vert  the  whole   continent  into   a  group  of  numerous 
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islands,  varying  in  size  and  elevation.  These  highlands 
generallj  present  the  appearance  of  hilly  upland  plains, 
and  are  mostly  covered  with  park-like  and  grassy  forests, 
bat  without  the  undergrowth,  here  called  "  scrub,"  which 
is  elsewhere  peculiar  to  Australia.  Here  the  river  valleys 
are  generally  fertile,  and  more  especially  adapted  for  agri- 
culture. The  cultivable  land,  however,  is  everywhere  dis- 
tributed somewhat  disconnectedly,  and  in  die  form  of 
isolated  oases  over  the  coxmtry. 

The  gorges  through  which  the  streams  mostly  make 
their  way  from  the  hills,  are  usually  deep  and  difficult  of 
access,  but  are  nevertheless  distinguished,  especially  in 
the  south,  by  a  rich  and  almost  tropical  vegetation.  Above 
the  upland  plains  there  often  rise  rocky  mountains,  in 
most  cases  forming  connected  chains,  in  many  places  pre- 
senting steep  and  rugged  escarpments,  elsewhere  sloping 
gently  and  gradually  down  to  the  plains.  Nor  are  terrace- 
like formations  altogether  wanting,  though  these  are  of 
limited  extent  and  imperfectly  developed. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  the  Australian  highlands  is 
their  distribution  mainly  along  the  coast,  round  about  the 
interior,  where  no  extensive  mountain  ranges  have  hitherto 
been  discovered.  Of  distinct  coast  ranges  six  have  already 
been  determined,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  continent 

3.  Mountains  and  Tahle-lands. 

The  Victoria  highlands  form  a  hilly,  upland,  and  mostly 
fertae  pUun.  aboyTwhich  rise  two  di^ct  rangea,  rum4 
north  and  south,  the  Grampians  and  the  Pyrenees,  east 
of  which  extends  the  Great  Dividing  Bange ;  while  the 
soutliem  slopes  are  distinguished  by  a  series  of  low 
volcanic  hills,  with  craters  only  recently  extinct.    Farther 
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east  these  highlands  are  separated  by  a  hioad  depression 
from  the  chain  of  the  Australian  Alps,  or  Warning 
Mountains,  culminating  in  Mount  Kosciusko  (7308  feet), 
just  within  the  borders  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  continent  Separated  Irom  them 
by  upland  valleys  are  the  wooded  but  infertile  Blue 
Mountains  and  the  Liverpool  Bange,  running  exception- 
ally east  and  west,  and  along  whose  northern  slopes 
stretch  the  rich  and  lovely  Liverpool  Plains.  East  and 
west  of  them  extend  other  more  elevated  plains,  reach- 
ing far  north,  and  forming  the  fine  pasture-lands  of  New 
England,  which  stretch  almost  to  the  northern  limits  of 
the  highlands.  These  consist  of  the  Dividing  Bange, 
skirting  the  valley  of  the  coast  river  Brisbane  on  the  west, 
and  sinking  northwards  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Burnett. 
On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Dividii^  Bange  lie  the  rich 
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and  pleasant  grassy  plains  of  the  Canning  and  Darling 
Downs,  watered  by  the  river  Condamine,  flowing  inland. 

Korth  of  the  two  last-named  rivers  begin  the  Queens- 
land highlands,  stretching  in  a  comparatively  narrow  chain 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  as  far  as  the  17^  S.  lat, 
and  divided  into  two  formations  by  a  depression  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lower  Bnrdekin.  The  greatest  elevations 
are  fonnd  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  range,  where 
it  attains  near  the  coast  a  height  of  5400  feet,  while 
between  these  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ia 
an  elevated  hilly  tract  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea*  The 
inland  slopes  of  these  mountains  are  generally  very  fertile, 
and,  towards  the  north,»are  often  distinguished  for  their 
exuberant  vegetation. 

Passing  west  of  the  Oulf  of  Carpentaria,  we  find  an 
extensive  tract  of  high  table-land,  which  appears  to  attain 
its  greatest  elevation  where  the  Alligator  Biver  flows  be- 
tween precipitous  walls,  said  by  Leichhardt  to  be  of  the 
enormous  height  of  1 8  0  0  feet.^   This  plateau  becomes  lower 

1  It  IB  doubtful  whether  these  figares  are  correct,  aa  they  are  only 
founded  on  an  estimate  of  Leichhardt.  Unfortunately,  stiU  more  erroneous 
ideas  have  become  current  as  to  this  part  of  Australia,  owing  to  the  map 
illnstratinK  Leichhardt*s  Journal  giving  S800  feet  as  the  height  of  these 
precipices,  and  these  eztravagant  figures  have  been  repeated  in  many  mape 
and  referred  to  by  many  writers  down  to  the  present  day.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  tiiat  it  is  an  engraver's  or  copyist's  mistake,  and 
ought  to  be  1800  feet,  and  even  that  is  a  mere  guess  and  liable  to  be  much 
exaggerated.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  geologist  of  the 
Korth  Australian  Expedition  of  1855-56,  first  in  tiie  Froceedinga  (^  ih$ 
Scyal  Oeographical  Society,  vol.  i  p.  280,  and  again  in  the  Journal  of  the 
same  society,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  137  (1858) ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken 
any  notice  of  his  views — another  instance  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  an 
errofr  corrected  which  has  once  been  promulgated  in  print  on  apparently 
good  authority.  Twenty  years  have  now  passed,  and  it  is  time  that  the 
mistake  should  be  again  pointed  out.  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Wilson  passed 
across  tiie  country  about  eighty  miles  south  of  the  point  referred  to,  and 
they  nowhere  found  it  more  than  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  none 
of  iht  rocky  valleys  they  encountered  were  more  than  600  feet  deep.  Pre- 
eipioes  of  8800  feet  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  vicinity  of  great  mountain 
ranges,  and  certainly  imply  a  maximum  height  above  the  sea  of  double 
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towards  the  Boper  and  Victoria  Biveis,  and  then  gradually 
emerges  southward  into  the  great  central  plains ;  but  much 
of  it  appears  to  be  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  full  of  varied 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

Amongst  the  least  known  regions  are  the  highlands 
of  the  north-west,  which  are  mtersected  by  the  Victoria 
Biver  flowing  into  the  Queen's  Channel,  and  separated 
southwards,  by  a  low  ridge,  from  the  desert  lowlands  of 
the  interior.  Northwards,  the  land  descends  in  broad 
terraces,  interrupted  by  mountain  chains,  and  forming 

that  of  the  precipioe,  or  7600  feet  In  the  Bine  Monntains,  where  the 
platean  reaches  from  8000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  celebrated  pre- 
cipices and  ravines  of  Govett's  Leap  are  aly>ut  1000  or  1500  feet,  and  no- 
thing snipassing  them  is  known  in  Australia.  In  1862  M'Douall  Stuart 
passed  across  the  same  table-land  nearly  parallel  to  Leichhardt's  track,  and 
only  forty  miles  distant  from  it.  His  journal  shows  that  the  country  was 
here  no  higher  than  Mr.  Wils6n  found  it  a  little  farther  south,  and  the 
highest  clifib  he  mentions  are  from  250  to  800  feet  If  we  turn  to  Leich- 
hardt's  own  Journal,  expecting  to  find  some  full  description  of  what  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  geographical  marvels  in  all  Australia,  we  discover 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  On  the  map  we  find  the  ''steep  walls  880O 
feet  high  "  indicated  as  occurring  between  his  stations  of  November  10th 
and  November  11th.  But  on  these  dates  we  find  no  mention  of  anything 
extraordinary ;  but  on  November  17th  a  great  valley  is  reached,  the  de- 
scent into  which  is  very  difficult  and  required  a  considerable  circuit,  owing 
to  the  steep  rocky  walls  estimated  at  1800  feet  high.  The  map,  we  find, 
was  drawn  frx)m  Leichhardt's  materials  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Perry,  the  Deputy 
Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  engraved  in  London  by 
Arrowsmith,  and  there  is  no  statement  that  Leichaidt  supervised  or  cor- 
rected either  the  draft  map  or  the  engraving,  which,  indeed,  he  could  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  doin^  as  he  had  started  on  his  last  ill-fated  expe- 
dition when  his  Journal  was  published  in  London.  It  is  now,  we  think, 
fully  time  that  this  mythical  **  8800  feet"  should  be  entirely  expunged 
from  our  maps  and  geographical  works,  and  that  even  the  sufficiently  mar- 
vellous "  1800  feet"  be  inserted  as  merely  an  estimate  and  not  a  measure- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  prominently  to  this  error,  because, 
even  in  a  work  of  such  high  authority  as  the  new  edition  of  the  BncydO' 
podia  JBrttanntcOj  in  the  article  "Australia,"  we  find  the  old  statement 
repeated  as  an  established  geographical  fact,  as  follows  : — "On  the  north 
side  of  the  continent,  except  around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  edge  of 
the  sandstone  table-land  has  a  great  elevation ;  it  is  cut  by  the  Alligator 
River  into  gorges  8800  feet  deep." 


-..-    *- 
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froitfal  plains  watered  by  the  forks  of  the  Victoria,  while 
desolate  lowlands  again  stretch  away  eastwards. 

The  west  Australian  highlands  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  which,  though  connected  together,  are  of  very 
different  formation.  The  northern  division  consists  of 
wide  and  mostly  fertile  plains,  crossed  by  isolated  chains 
ronning  east  and  west,  and  intersected  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Ashbnrton,  Grascoyne,  and  Upper  Mnrchison,  all 
flowing  westwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  southern 
section,  beginning  with  the  Middle  Murchison,  presents 
a  very  different  aspect,  of  a  character  highly  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  social  cidture.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  oases  with  water,  grass,  and  timber,  the 
broad  plains  are  here  extremely  unproductive,  being  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  firesh  water,  and  overgrown  with 
thickets  and  low  brushwood.  There  are  but  few  moim- 
taiQ  ranges,  the  elevations  consisting  more  frequently  of 
low  disconnected  hills.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  land 
are  the  large  salt  basins,  containing  either  brackish  water 
or  else  nothing  but  mud  largely  impregnated  with  alkalies. 
Many  of  these  basins  doubtiess  form  connected  river 
systems,  though  certainly  of  the  most  imperfect  and  de- 
fective character,  such  as  those  of  the  Upper  Swan  Biver, 
and  of  the  Blackwood  in  the  south ;  but  in  most  cases 
their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  such  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. The  western  limits  of  these  highlands  towards 
the  coast  form  a  series  of  ridges,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  Darling  Bange. 

Lastly,  the  south  AustraJian  highlands,  which  are  the 
least  in  extent,  stretch  firom  the  south  coast  northwards 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  St  Vincent  and  Spencer 
Gulfs ;  and  are  limited  eastwards  by  the  lowlands,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  lacustrine  region  centering  in  Lake 
Tonena  Here  the  most  important  chain  is  the  Flinders 
Banga 
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4.  The  Interior. 

The  interior  of  Australia  consists  mainly  of  lowlands, 
which  penetrate  even  to  the  coast  at  certain  isolated  points 
where  the  outer  ranges  are  separated  from  each  other. 
These  lowlands  are  almost  uniformly  of  an  extremely  un- 
favourable character^  forming  some  of  the  most  forbidding 
and  desolate  regions  on  the  face  of  the  globa  The  flat 
and,  rarely,  hilly  plains,  though  often  interrupted  by  de- 
tached rocky  mountains,  have  mainly  a  sandy,  clayey  soil 
of  a  red  colour,  more  or  less  charged  with  salt,  lliey  are 
covered  chiefly  with  thickets  and  ''  scrub  "  of  social  plants, 
generally  with  hard  or  prickly  leaves.  This  "scrub/* 
which  is  quite  a  feature  of  the  Australian  interior,  is 
chiefly  formed  of  a  bushy  IhiccUyptiLS  which  grows  some- 
thing like  our  osiers  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
often  so  densely  covers  the  ground  as  to  be  quite  impene- 
trable. This  is  the  "Mallee  scrub"  of  the  explorers; 
while  the  still  more  dreaded  "  Mulga  scrub  "  consists  of 
species  of  prickly  Acacia  which  tear  the  clothes  and 
wound  the  flesh  of  the  traveller. 

There  is  here,  moreover,  an  extraordinary  deficiency 
of  water,  and  a  total  absence  of  springs ;  nothing  in  fact 
but  the  rare  heavy  downpours  converting  the  land  for  the 
time  being  into  an  impassable  swamp,  which  the  long-con- 
tinued ensuing  drought  again  reduces  to  a  stony  consist- 
ency. Stm  there  are  sections  of  these  lowlands  present- 
ing special  individual  features,  besides  which  there  existB 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  a  connected  series  of 
upland  plains  and  ranges,  which  may  be  grouped  together 
as  forming  collectively  a  central  Australian  highland 
region. 

In  the  country  immediately  north  of  Spencer's  Gulf 
is  an  extensive  area  which  may  be  called  the  lake  district 
of  Australia,  and  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in 
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lengdi  fiom  south-east  to  north-west  First  we  have  Lake 
Toriens,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  long,  but  not  very 
wida  Lake  Eyre  farther  north  is  much  larger.  To  the 
west  is  the  extensive  Lake  Grairdner,  and  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Eyie  are  Lakes  Blanche,  Gregory,  and  several  others. 
AU  these  lakes  are  salt,  and  are  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tions in  size,  grassy  plains  being  found  in  some  years 
where  extensive  sheets  of  water  at  other  times  cover  the 
country.  Aroxmd  them  extends  for  the  most  part  the 
dreariest  country  imaginable,  consisting  of  sandy  ridges, 
either  bare  or  covered  with  scrub,  and  almost  entirely 
without  permanent  supplies  of  water,  although  in  some 
places  small  permanent  springs  have  been  discovered. 
Far  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Eyre  is  the  equally  extensive 
Lake  Amadeus,  bordered  by  salt-crusted  flats  of  treacherous 
mud  which  have  proved  disastrous  to  many  of  the  ex- 
ploiers.  To  the  north  and  north-west  of  Lake  Eyre  for 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  the  country  is  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute of  permanent  water,  and  this  region  is  also  marked 
by  the  presence  of  the  "spinifex"  or  porcupine  grass 
{Triodia  irrUans).  This  is  a  hard,  coarse,  and  excessively 
spiny  grass,  growing  in  clumps  or  tussocks,  and  often 
covering  the  arid  plains  for  hundreds  of  miles  together. 
It  is  the  greatest  annoyance  of  the  explorer,  as  it  not  only 
renders  travelling  exceedingly  slow  and  painful,  but  wounds 
the  feet  of  the  horses  so  that  they  are  often  lamed  or  even 
killed  by  it.  The  tussocks  are  sometimes  three  or  four 
feet  high,  they  are  utterly  uneatable  by  any  animal,  and 
where  they  occur  water  is  hardly  ever  to  be  found. 

If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  western  entrance  of 
Spencer^s  Gulf  on  the  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Victoria 
Biver  in  the  north,  we  shall  have  on  the  west  side  of  this 
line  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  uninhabitable  country 
reaching  to  the  settlements  of  West  Australia.  This  vast 
area,  extending  from  the  north-west  coast  to  the  shores  of 
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the  great  Australian  Bight,  is,  roughly  speaking,  about 
800  miles  square.  It  has  been  crossed  by  several  ex- 
plorers with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  although  a  few 
oases  have  been  found  at  long  intervals,  its  general  cha- 
racter is  that  of  a  waterless  plain  interspersed  with  low  and 
sometimes  rocky hills,at  times  absolutely barren,but  usually 
covered  with  dense  scrub  or  with  the  spiny  Friodia. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  the  same  line,  and  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  is  a  group  of  highlands,  the 
Macdonnel  Eanges  and  Mount  Stewart,  among  which  are 
grassy  plains,  fertile  valleys,  and  more  or  less  numerous 
watercourses.  These  are  continued  towards  the  north  by 
the  Murchison  and  Ashburton  Hills,  till  they  merge  into 
the  northern  plateau  of  the  Victoria  and  Eoper  Kivers. 
Farther  east  is  an  unknown  country,  most  of  which  is  prob- 
ably arid  and  uninhabitable  where  it  is  not  absolutely 
desert,  and  this  stretches  away  till  we  reach  the  more 
fertile  plains  of  Western  Queensland. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Australia  abounds  in  basins  of 
inland  water,  which,  however,  are  mostly  saline  and  are 
seldom  flooded  all  the  year  round.  They  also  differ  firom 
other  lakes,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  for  their  supplies 
mainly  on  the  rainy  monsoons,  possessing  no  regular  in- 
fluents or  even  surface  springs,  and  lying  mostly  in  the 
centre  of  waterless,  stony  deserts.  For  Australia,  in 
this  respect  more  African  than  Africa  itself,  is  essen- 
tially the  land  of  wastes  and  steppes.  As  its  most 
elevated  regions  lie  to  the  windward  of  the  continent,  the 
trade-winds  in  surmounting  these  lofty  ranges  already 
lose  a  large  portion  of  their  moisture  before  reaching  the 
interior.  Hence  the  steppes  begin  dose  to  the  western 
slopes  of  the  eastern  coast  ranges.  At  first  well-watered 
grazing  grounds,  such  as  the  Darling  Downs,  they  gradu- 
ally become  drier  and  drier  as  we  proceed  westwards. 
The  air  is  further  heated  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  by 
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contact  with  the  buming  soil,  preyenting  the  condensation 
of  the  humidity  that  still  remains  in  the  easterly  winds. 
Of  constant  lecnirence  in  the  journals  of  the  wearied 
travelleis  crossiQg  the  interior  of  the  continent  is  the 
remark,  that  the  clouds  gather,  the  heavens  become  over- 
cast, threatening  a  downpour  every  moment,  but  always 
with  the  same  disappointing  result  The  clouds  disperse 
before  the  vapours  are  sufQciently  condensed  to  produce 
lain.  The  heated  ground  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
superincumbent  air  to  such  a  degree  that  the  already  per- 
ceptible moisture  is  again  dissolved  into  vapour.  The 
fatal  consequence  is,  that  Australia  possesses  nothing  but 
coast  streams  or  intermittent  watercourses  in  the  interior, 
and  although  it  appears  on  the  maps  as  a  large  island, 
the  heart  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  deserts  as  arid  as 
those  of  the  great  continents. 

5.  Bivers, 

Foremost  among  the  river-vaUeys  is  the  region  of  the 
Murray  and  Darling  in  the  south-east  of  the  continent, 
forming  jointly  a  water  system  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Worlds.  like  the  Amazon, 
it  sends  out  forks  and  ramifications  crossing  many  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  it  gathers  its  waters  from 
the  most  opposite  quarters.  AU  the  inland  rivers  of  East 
and  South  Australia,  between  the  26th  and  36th  parallels 
drain  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  main  streams,  whose 
joint  course  stretches  across  thirteen  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  forming  a  triangle  the  points  of  which  might  be 
represented  in  Europe  by  the  cities  of  Turin,  £onigsberg 
and  Belgrade.  The  volume  of  water  flowing  through  the 
winding  beds  of  these  rivers  and  creeks,  though  at  times 
swollen  to  enormous  proportions,  is  usually  far  from  con- 
siderable, and  occasionally  for  months  together  very  limited. 
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As  in  this  continent  generallj,  the  scenery  of  the 
Murray  is  cost  on  very  grand  lines.  Pleasant^  undulating, 
and  graceful  curves  stretching  away  for  interminable  dis- 
tances, and  retaining  the  same  character  for  days  together, 
are  succeeded  in  one  place  by  bold  mountain  masses,  in 
another  by  boundless  plains,  vast    aa  the  ocean,  and 


relieved  only  by  liie  shimmerii^  and  hazy  reflection  of 
some  distant  tree,  or  by  the  equally  deceptive  image  of  a 
few  stunted  shrubs  exaggerated  oat  of  all  proportion  by 
the  mirage  and  other  atmospheric  illusions.  Seen  from 
its  high  banks,  the  river  preseots  almoet  everywhere  the 
picture  of  a  majestic  stream,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  often 
enhanced  by  the  nnmeions  channels,  lakes,  and  lagoons 
adding  animation  to  the  sorrounding  riverain  scenery. 
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NeTertlieleas,  thia  r^on  consists  largely  of  dreary, 
waterless  plains,  generally  covered  with  dense  bush, 
rarely  relieyed  by  low  woodlands  and  open  glades.  It 
forms  two  distinct  sections,  that  of  the  Mnrray  on  the 
south  and  the  Darling  on  the  nortL  The  former,  which 
is  the  most  important  of  all  Australian  streams,  rises  in 
the  Warragongs  or  Australian  Alps,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Goulbum  and  Loddon,  is  joined  by  the 
Mumimbidgee,  swollen  by  the  Lachlan  from  the  north- 
east^ whenever  that  stream  does  not  run  dry.  A  little 
farther  on  it  forms  a  confluence  with  the  Darling,  also 
from  the  north-east,  and  which,  like  the  Murray,  is  itself 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  head  streams,  collecting  all 
the  waters  flowing  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  !N'ew 
England  and  other  coast  ranges. 

On  the  east  coast  the  Fitzroy  and  Burdeldn  rivers 
are  the  most  important,  the  latter  draining  an  extensive 
area  in  a  north  and  south  direction^  and  about  200  miles 
inland.  The  northern  rivers  are  numerous,  but  not  im- 
portant The  Flinders,  which  enters  the  head  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Carpentaria^  is  the  most  extensive,  its  tributaries 
having  their  sources  in  the  elevated  country  about  300 
miles  to  the  south  and  south-east.  In  the  north-west 
the  only  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Boper  and 
Victoria^  which  flow  through  an  elevated  country,  through 
deep  gorges  and  among  magnificent  scenery,  and  the 
lower .  courses  of  which  are  navigable  for  considerable 
distances.  On  the  west  coast  there  are  no  rivers  of 
importance ;  for  though  several  of  them  have  courses  of 
200  OT  300  miles,  they  scarcely  exist  in  dry  seasons,  and 
are  only  navigable  for  boats  for  very  short  distances.  In 
the  south  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  rivers  from  near 
Cng  Greoige's  Sound  to  Spencer's  Gulf. 

The  drainage  of  the  interior  is  effected  by  numerous 
oeeks  and  watercourses  which  only  ran  after  periods  of 
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rain,  and  which  either  lose  themselyes  in  the  desert  or 
terminate  in  some  of  the  depressions  which  form  the  salt 
lakes.  The  most  extensive  of  these  inland  rivers  are  the 
Barcoo  and  the  Finke,  which  flow  into  Lake  Eyre  from 
the  north-east  and  north-west  respectively.  These  drain 
a  great  extent  of  country,  but  usually  form  mere  series  of 
water-holes. 

The  rivers  of  Australia  are,  almost  without  exception, 
subject  to  excessive  irregularities  of  drought  and  flood. 
In  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  especially,  great 
floods  occur  at  long  intervals,  when  rivers  rise  suddenly, 
overflow  their  banks,  and  carry  devastation  over  wide 
areas.  At  other  times  the  rains  fail  for  years  together, 
and  rivers  which  are  usuaUy  deep  and  rapid  streams 
become  totally  dried  up.  The  state  of  the  coimtry  is 
then  deplorable ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  and 
cattle  perish  in  great  numbers.  A  tract  of  coimtry  may 
thus  be  described  as  a  flooded  marsh,  a  fertile  plain,  or 
a  bumt-up  desert,  according  to  what  happens  to  be  the 
character  of  the  seasons  at  the  period  when  it  is  visited. 

6.  Climate  of  Australia, 

Although  Australia  is  such  an  extensive  country,  and 
is  divided  between  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  it 
has  nevertheless  much  less  variety  of  climate  than  might 
be  supposed.  It  may  generally  be  described  as  hot  and 
dry,  and,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  healthy.  In  the 
tropical  portions  the  rains  occur  in  tJie  summer,  or  from 
November  to  April ;  while  in  the  temperate  districts  they 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  winter  months.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  on  the  east  coast,  being  60 
inches  at  Sydney,  diminishing  considerably  inland,  so  that 
at  Bathurst  (96  miles  from  the  sea)  it  is  only  23  inches^ 
at  Deniliquin  (287  miles)  20  inches,  and  at  Wentworth 
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(476  miles)  14  inches.  In  the  south,  at  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide,  theiain  is  about  25  and  20  inches ;  in  Western 
Australia  about  30  inches;  in  Queensland  from  40  to 
80  inches  on  the  coast,  but  much  less  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance inland.  Erom  Bockingham  Bay  northwards  the 
lains  are  tropical  The  temperature  of  course  varies 
greatly  with  latitude  and  position.  In  the  extreme  south, 
at  Melbourne,  the  temperature  yaiies  from  about  30""  to 
lOO""  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  the  mean  being  SS"",  or  the 
same  as  Lisbon.  At  Sydney  the  mean  is  about  5""  higher. 
At  Adelaide,  though  farther  south,  the  mean  temperature 
is  somewhat  greater  than  at  Sydney ;  while  at  Perth, 
farther  north,  it  is  about  the  same.  South  Australia  and 
Victoria,  and  in  a  less  degree  New  South  Wales,  are 
subject  to  hot  winds  from  the  interior  of  a  most  distress- 
ing character,  resembling  the  blast  from  a  furnace.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  to  US'",  and  occasionally  even 
higher  when  extensive  bush  fires  increase  the  heat. 
Sometimes  the  hot  winds  are  succeeded  by  a  cold  south 
wind  of  extreme  violence,  the  thermometer  falling  GO"*  or 
70^  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  desert  interiox  these  hot 
winds,  nearer  to  their  source,  are  still  more  severe.  On 
one  occasion  Captain  Sturt  hung  a  thermometer  on  a 
tree  shaded  both  from  the  sun  and  wind.  It  was 
graduated  to  127*'  Fahr.,  yet  the  mercury  rose  till  it 
burst  the  tubel  The  heat  of  the  air  must  therefore  have 
been  at  least  128^,  probably  the  highest  temperature 
recorded  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  one  which,  if  long 
continued,  would  certaroly  destroy  life.  The  constant 
heat  and  drought  for  months  together  in  the  interior  are 
often  exceesiva  For  three  months  Captain  Sturt  found 
the  mean  temperature  to  be  over  lOl''  Fahr.  in  the 
shade ;  and  the  drought  during  this  period  was  such  that 
every  screw  came  out  of  their  boxes,  the  horn  handles  of 
instruments  and  combs  spUt  up  into  fine  lamina,  the  lead 
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dropped  out  of  pencils,  their  hsdr  and  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  ceased  to  grow,  and  their  finger-nails  became  brittle 
as  glas& 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  and  sadden  changes 
of  temperature,  the  climate  of  most  parts  of  Australia  is 
imiversallj  admitted  to  be  exceptionally  healthy.  Epi- 
demic diseases  are  almost  unlmown,  and  the  death-rate  for 
the  whole  white  population  is  under  19  per  thousand,  that 
of  England  and  Wales  being  2  5.  On  the  east  coast,  sea- 
breezes  during  the  day  render  the  heat  less  oppressive, 
while  in  the  winter  westerly  winds  prevail  On  the  west 
coast,  the  heat  and  dryness  of  summer  are  also  tempered  by 
sea-breezes  and  by  occasional  showers  and  thunderstorms ; 
while  in  the  four  winter  months  north-west  winds  prevail, 
accompanied  by  abundant  rains.  Although  subject  to  great 
occasional  irregularities,  the  climate  of  Australia  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  is  on  the  whole  equable,  storms  and  electrical 
disturbances  being  less  frequent  than  in  England. 

7.  Climate  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Eussell,  the  Government  Astronomer  for 
New  South  Wales,  having  recently  published  a  volume 
devoted  to  the  meteorology  of  this  colony,  we  will  give  a 
summary  of  his  interesting  results  in  further  illustration 
of  the  specialties  of  Australian  climate.^ 

^  The  self-registering  tide-gauge  established  by  Mr.  Bossell  at  ITew- 
castle,  near  Sydney,  has  been  the  means  of  making  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  rate  of  propagation  of  vibrations  caused  by  earthquake 
shocks.  In  May  1877  there  was  an  earthqoake  on  the  coast  of  Pern,  when 
ships  at  sea  felt  powerfol  vibrations  (not  waves).  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  F.G.S.« 
having  been  making  experiments  on  the  rate  of  transmission  of  such  vibra- 
tions, wrote  to  Mr.  Russell  to  look  at  the  register  of  his  tide-gange  at  a 
date  specified,  and  was  informed  that  onnsnal  vibrations  of  the  registering 
pencil  had  occurred  at  the  time  indicated.  The  rate  of  transmission  of 
these  vibrations  across  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  was  about  five  miles  a 
minute* 
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Within  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  itself  may  be 
found  a  great  lange  of  climates — from  the  cold  at  Eiandia^ 
where  the  thennometer  sometimes  falls  8  degrees  below 
iero,  and  where  eight  feet  of  snow  has  fallen  in  a  single 
month,  to  the  more  than  tropical  heat  and  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  inland  plains,  where  frost  is  never  seen,  and 
the  thermometer  in  summer  often  for  days  together 
teaches  from  100^  to  11 6^,  and  where  the  average  annual 
lain&n  is  only  12  to  13  inches,  sometimes  even  none  at 
all  fialling  for  an  entire  year. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  Australia  is  beneficially 
affected  by  a  warm  equatorial  current  setting  south  along 
the  coast  This  furnishes  moisture  in  the  summer,  and 
mitigates  the  cold  of  winter.  Bain  here  comes  from  the 
east  or  south-east  with  great  storms  of  wind,  and  it  is 
sometimes  so  violent  that  on  several  occasions  20  inches 
have  been  known  to  faQ  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
east  of  the  mountains  the  average  rainfall  is  40  inches, 
and  the  number  of  wet  days  102  ;  while  in  the  interior, 
on  the  west  of  the  mountains,  it  is  about  14  inches  with 
70  wet  days. 

The  summer  heat  on  the  eastern  watershed  is  less  than 
m  the  interior,  but  to  many  persons  it  is  more  trying, 
because  it  is  a  moist  tropical  heat^  whereas  in  the  interior 
it  is  dry  and  bracing. 

8.    Winds. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
winds  in  this  coimtry,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  first, 
what  would  take  place  if  the  greater  part  of  Australia 
were  sunk  beneath  the  ocean.  The  trade-wind  would 
then  blow  steadily  over  the  northern  portions  from  the 
south-east,  and  above  it  a  steady  return  current  would 
Uow  to  the  south-east,  while  strong  westerly  and  southerly 
winds  would  prevail  over  the  southern  half  of  the  country. 
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Into  this  system  of  aerial  cuirents  Australia  introduces 
an  enormous  disturbing  element^  of  which  the  great  in- 
terior plains,  and  the  main  chain  of  mountains  running 
along  the  east  coast,  form  the  most  active  agencies  in 
modifying  the  winds.  The  former,  almost  treeless  and 
waterless,  acts  in  summer  like  a  gteat  oven  with  more 
than  tropical  heating  power,  and  becomes  the  chief  motor 
force  of  Australian  winds,  by  causing  an  upmsh,  and 
consequent  inrush  on  all  sides,  especially  on  the  north- 
west, where  it  has  sufficient  power  to  draw  the  north-east 
trade-wind  over  the  equator  and  convert  it  into  a  north- 
west monsoon ;  which  has  the  effect  of  obliterating  the 
south-east  trades  properly  belonging  to  this  region.  The 
north-west  monsoon  being  heated  in  the  interior,  rises 
up  and  forms  part  of  the  great  return  current  from  the 
equator  towards  the  south  pole. 

That  there  is  a  constant  overhead  current  from  north- 
west to  south-east  may  be  traced,  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month,  by  the  smaQ  clouds  which  mark  its  lower 
limits  passing  in  ceaseless  streams  to  the  south-east  The 
height  of  this  current  is  generally  about  6000  feet,  but 
it  is  sometimes  much  lower,  so  that  occasionally  it  is 
possible  to  fly  a  kite  at  Sydney,  which  rises  into  it  and 
is  carried  away  to  the  south-east,  while  the  sea-breeze 
below  is  blowing  from  the  east  or  north-east  These  sea- 
breezes  are  also  due,  primarily,  to  the  inflow  towards  the 
heated  interior,  but  meetiug  with  the  mountain  ranges 
they  are  usually  diverted  towards  the  south-west,  and  thus 
appear  as  north-east  winds,  a  diversion  partly  caused  by 
the  friction  of  the  great  north-west  current  overhead. 
When  the  monsoon  is  most  violent  it  carries  off  much  of 
the  sea-breeze  with  it,  producing  a  depression  of  the 
barometer,  when  southerly  winds  rush  in  till  the  baro- 
meter rises  again.  Thunder  and  lightning  usually  follow 
these  changes.     The  heated  north-west  monsoon  has  been 
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felt  in  Tasmama  at  a  height  of  5000  feet  In  winter 
the  heating  influence  of  the  interior  ceases,  the  trade- 
winds  move  farther  north,  and  the  normal  westerly  winds 
prevail  with  storms  and  rain  £rom  the  south. 

The  well-known  southerly  *'  bursters "  are  violent 
storms  of  wind  occurring  in  summer  (November  to  Feb- 
ruary), when  the  weather  is  fine  and  hot  with  a  north- 
east breeze.  If  then  the  barometer  faUs  fast  in  the 
forenoon,  a  "burster"  may  be  expected  before  night, 
usually  accompanied  by  thunder  and  much  electrical 
excitement  Its  approach  is  indicated  by  an  appearance 
as  if  a  thin  sheet  of  cloud  were  being  rolled  up  before  the 
advancing  wind.  Clouds  of  dust,  which  penetrate  every- 
where, announce  the  coming  of  the  wind,  which  reaches 
its  greatest  violence  in  an  hour  or  two,  varying  from  30 
to  70  miles  an  hour,  though  sometimes  reaching  90,  and 
on  one  occasion  150,  when  great  damage  was  done.  The 
change  is  sometimes  very  sudden.  It  may  be  a  fresh 
north-east  breeze,  and  in  ten  minutes  a  violent  gale  from 
the  south.  They  usually  end  with  a  thunderstorm  and 
lain.  In  the  autumn  (February)  the  rainfall  accompany- 
ing these  storms  is  often  excessive.  On  the  25th  of 
February  1873  nearly  nine  inches  of  rain  fell  in  about  the 
same  nimiber  of  hours.  At  Newcastle,  on  March  the 
18th,  1871,  the  heaviest  rainfall  ever  recorded  in  Australia 
occurred ;  ten  and  a  half  inches  of  rain  falling  in  two 
and  a  half  hours,  accompanied  by  a  fearful  squaQ  of 
wind  and  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning.  During  the 
whole  storm  more  than  twenty  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
twenty-two  hours. 

The  hot  winds,  which  are  another  remarkable  feature 
of  the  meteorology  of  Australia,  occur  in  New  South 
Wales  usually  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  times  during 
the  summer ;  but  many  more  pass  overhead,  their  only 
effect  being  a  rise  in  the  temperature.     The  temperature 
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at  Sydney  varies  from  80**  to  110**,  though  it  rarely 
reaches  100^  These  winds  are  felt  over  the  whole  east 
and  south  of  Australia,  and  they  are  even  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  as  far  as  Kew  Zealand.  The  hot  wind 
generally  comes  on  in  the  forenoon  and  lasts  all  day ;  but 
sometimes  it  only  blows  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  very  fine  weather,  with  a  gradually  falling 
barometer  and  a  diminishing  sea-breeze.  It  sometimes 
passes  away  quietly,  but  is  more  usually  ended  by  the 
southerly  "  bursters  *  already  described.  Hot  winds  are 
oppressive,  but  not  absolutely  injurious  to  health,  yet 
their  effect  on  vegetable  life  is  very  marked.  Plants  all 
droop,  and  those  with  tender  leaves  shrivel  up  as  if  frost- 
bitten ;  and  there  is  one  instance  on  record  in  which  all 
the  wheat  was  destroyed  over  3  0  miles  of  country  on  the 
Hunter  Eiver.  In  Victoria^  and  especially  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, the  hot  winds  are  more  frequent  and  last  longer, 
and  their  effects  are  more  injurious.  They  are  evidently 
produced  by  the  sinking  down  to  the  surface  of  that 
north-westerly  current  oif  heated  air  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  always  passing  overhead.  The  exact  causes  that 
bring  it  down  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  evidently 
depends  on  the  comparative  pressures  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Where  from  any  causes 
the  north-west  wind  becomes  more  extensive  and  more 
powerful,  or  the  sea-breezes  diminish,  the  former  will  dis- 
place the  latter  and  produce  a  hot  wind  till  an  equilibrium 
is  restored.  It  is  this  same  wind  passing  constantly  over- 
bead  that  prevents  the  condensation  of  vapour,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  almost  iminterrupted  sunny  skies  of  the 
Australian  summer. 

9.  Snow. 

There  is  only  one  instance  known  of  snow  having 
fallen  so  as  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  Sydney.     On  June 
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28,  1836,  it  sno^red  for  half  an  hour,  and  lay  on  the 
ground  in  places  for  an  hoar.  In  other  parts  of  the 
cobny,  however,  the  case  is  different  On  the  southern 
mountains  and  table-lands  three  feet  of  snow  sometiDies 
falls  in  a  day,  and  iu  1876  a  man  was  lost  in  the  snow 
on  the  borders  of  Gipps  Land  and  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  Maneroo  plains  east  of  the  Australian  Alps  iu 
Jtdy  1834  a  snowstorm  lasted  three  weeks,  and  on  the 
mountains  the  snow  lay  from  4  to  15  feet  deep,  burying 
the  cattle  in  groups.  The  higher  parts  of  the  railway 
from  Sydney  to  Bathurst  have  been  seen  covered  with 
snow  for  40  miles  continuously.  At  Kiandra  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  one  of  the  highest  and  coldest  towns  of 
New  South  Wales  and  4600  feet  above  the  sea,  snow 
falls  continually  from  May  to  November,  sometimes  for 
a  month  together.  Many  of  the  higher  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow  all  the  winter,  and  in  many  of  the 
valleys  and  ravines  near  the  summits  snow  lies  in  patches 
all  the  summer.  Below  the  summit  of  Mount  Kosciusko 
a  bed  of  snow  40  feet  thick  was  found  on  the  longest 
day,  and  it  accumulates  in  such  large  masses  that  some 
may  always  be  seen  from  any  elevated  point  commanding 
a  good  view  of  the  higher  mountains.  On  Mount 
Kosciusko  it  even  forms  glacier  masses  in  the  deep 
ravines,  which  are  more  or  less  permanent.  Even  at 
heights  of  5000  feet,  in  situations  favourable  for  the 
accumulation  of  snow,  it  remains  aU  the  year.  Yet  the 
highest  mountaiQ  (7175  feet)  is  considerably  below  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  for  this  latitude,  since  on  Mont 
Blanc,  nine  d^rees  farther  from  the  equator,  the  snow- 
line is  8500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  difference  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  presence  of  the  warm  oceanic  current 
supplying  abundance  of  moisture  from  below,  while  the 
rapid  radiation  through  a  pure  and  usually  clear  atmo- 
sphere above,  lowers  the  temperature  so  as  to  condense 
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the  yapour  into  snow ;  thus  affording  an  illustration  of  the 
well-known  maxim,  that  heat  to  produce  an  ample  supply 
of  vapours  is  essential  to  the  production  of  excessive 
falls  of  saow. 

10.  Droughts  and  Floods. 

The  rainfall  in  aU  parts  of  Australia  is  very  unequal, 
but  less  so  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  than  on  the  east 
and  in  the  interior.  At  Sydney  the  annual  rain&U  has 
varied  from  22  to  82  inches;  the  consequence  of  such 
irregularity  being  that  the  country  is  subject  to  alterna- 
tions of  droughts  and  floods.  In  the  table-land  west  of 
the  main  range,  and  25  miles  south-west  of  Goulbum,  at 
an  elevation  of  2260  feet  above  the  sea,  is  situated  Lake 
George.  In  1824  it  was  20  miles  long  and  8  miles 
wide,  enclosed  by  thickly- wooded  steep  hills.  It  gradually 
diminished  in  size,  till  about  1837  it  became  quite  diy 
and  was  converted  into  a  grassy  plain.  After  a  few 
years  it  gradually  filled  again,  till  in  1865  it  was  17 
feet  deep.  Two  years  later  it  was  only  two  feet  deep ; 
but  in  1876  it  was  again  20  miles  long  and  about  20 
feet  deep,  and  the  old  water-marks  show  that  it  has 
sometimes  reached  three  feet  higher. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Kew  South  Wales  hardly  any 
rain  fell  in  the  years  1814  and  1815;  and  again  in 
1827,  1828,  and  1829,  there  was  a  long  period  of 
drought,  during  which  the  beds  of  deep  and  rapid  streams 
became  diy  for  miles.  Eveiy  blade  of  grass  was  destroyed 
over  laige  tracts  of  country,  and  cattle  perished  by  thou- 
sands. At  intervals  of  a  few  years  similar  droughts  have 
occurred,  and  the  present  year,  1878,  has  seen  one  of 
great  severity.  Alternating  with  these  droughts  are 
disastrous  floods,  caused  by  the  enormous  and  sudden 
rainfalls  already  referred  to.  On  March  22,  1806,  the 
Hawkesbury  river  rose  in  some  places  93  feet  above  its 
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oidinary  level;  two  hundred  wheat  stacks  were  swept 
away,  many  Uves  were  lost,  and  hundreds  of  persons  only 
escaped  by  climbing  up  trees  or  to  the  roofs  of  houses. 
In  1809  there  was  another  and  still  greater  flood,  when 
the  water  rose  50  feet,  at  the  town  of  Bichmond.  In 
1867  this  was  surpassed  by  a  rise  of  63  feet  at  Bich- 
mond,  only  five  feet  below  the  highest  spot  of  ground  in 
the  town,  so  that  the  destruction  to  property  may  be 
imagined.  In  consequence  of  these  floods  landslips 
occurred ;  fifty  acres  of  land  being  washed  away  at  the 
oonflnence  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Grose  rivers.  The 
Hunter,  Darling,  Murrumbidgee,  and  many  other  rivers, 
have  been  subject  to  similar  flooda 
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CHAPTEE   IIL 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Characteristics  of  Australian  Vegetation. 

In  Australia  the  vegetable,  no  less  than  the  animal 
kingdom,  presents  features  altogether  different  from  those 
of  other  continents ;  and  the  naturalist  finds  himself  in  a 
strange  and  isolated  world,  having  comparatively  little  in 
common  with  other  divisions  of  the  earth.  In  order  to 
exhibit  clearly  the  main  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
the  vegetable  world  in  Australia,  we  shall  first  describe 
the  general  aspects  and  prominent  features  of  the  v^eta- 
tion,  and  then  discuss  some  of  the  botanical  characteristics 
which  throw  light  upon  its  early  history  and  relations 
with  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  extensive  seaboard  is  everywhere  characterised 
by  a  vegetation  of  a  remarkably  sombre  and  uniform 
colour,  occasioned  mainly  by  the  peculiar  foliage  of  the 
Eucalyptus  and  scrub,  the  leaves  of  which  lack  that 
striking  contrast  of  shade  on  their  outer  and  under 
surfaces,  which  contributes  so  largely  to  the  shifting  tints 
of  our  European  woodlands.  Instead  of  spreading  out 
horizontally,  the  foliage  mostly  hangs  vertically  firom  the 
branches,  hence  producing  little  shade  in  the  forests; 
travelling  through  which  is  thereby  rendered  all  the  more 
fatiguing  in  the  hot  midday  sun. 

The  uniformity  of  this  vegetation  is  intensified  by  the 
great  area  over  which  the  same  forms  extend.  The 
change  of  the  seasons  also,  elsewhere  causing  the  fresh 
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and  vivid  green  of  the  early  spring  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  softer  aomiQer  hues  and  glorious  golden  tints  of 
aatumn,  is  marked  by  no  such  stiiku^  contraata  in  the 
unvarying    mantle    of    dull  olive  green   clotlung   the 
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Australian  voodlanda.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  apparent 
monotony  we  light  occasionally  on  spots  covered  by  a 
gigantic  and  exuberant  growth,  here  and  there  disposed 
in  stately  avenues  free  of  scrub  or  nnderwood,  dsevhere 
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opening  on  sunny  glades  and  sloping  valleys,  wateied  by 
purling  streams  and  clothed  with  the  softest  verdnie. 
In  other  places  the  woodlands  form  a  fringe  round  an 
open  coxmtry,  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  pleasantly 
relieved  with  isolated  clusters  of  forest  trees,  covered  with 
the  richest  herbage,  and  decked  with  flowers  of  the  most 
varied  hues  and  forms.  Or  else  the  woodlands  change  to 
an  interminable  thicket,  where  countless  flowering  shrubs 
and  lovely  twining  plants  form  an  impenetrable  mass  of 
tangled  foliage,  such  as  can  be  matched  by  the  virgin 
forests  of  Brazil  alone. 

A  striking  contrast  to  this  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  woodlands  is  presented  by  that  of  the  various  kinds 
of  "  scrub  "  and  heath,  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  Australia.  An  excellent  observer,  the  Bev. 
J.  E.  Woods,  remarks  on  the  incorrectness  of  statements 
as  to  the  general  fertility  of  a  country  so  largely  covered 
.by  what  are  practically  deserts.  Just  as  Tartary  is 
characterised  by  its  steppes,  America  by  its  prairies,  and 
AMca  by  its  deserts,  so  Australia  has  one  feature  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  that  is  its  ^scrubs."  Not  only  do  they 
recur  constantly  with  the  same  soil  and  the  same  peculi- 
arities, but  even  in  widely  distant  districts  their  flora  is 
very  similar.  There  is  something  in  them  peculiarly 
Australian,  and  as  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  almost 
every  page  of  every  book  on  Australian  exploration  or 
travel,  some  account  of  what  constitutes  a  "  scrub  ^  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers,  more  especially  as  the 
writers  of  such  works  almost  invariably  look  upon  them 
as  too  familiax  to  need  description.  One  of  the  most 
common  terms  used  by  explorers  is  "  Mallee  *'  scrub,  so 
called  from  its  being  composed  of  dwarf  species  of 
Eucalyptus,  called ''  Mallee  "  by  the  natives.  The  species 
that  forms  the  ''Mallee"  scrub  of  South  Australia  is  the 
£tuzUyptvs  dumosa,  and  it  is  probable  that  allied  species 
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leceiye  the  same  name  in  other  parts  of  the  conntiy. 
The  appearance  of  the  "Mallee"  is  something  like  a 
bushy  willow  or  osier,  the  stems  growing  dose  together 
like  reeds,  so  close  that  there  are  often  ten  or  twelve  in 
a  square  foot  of  ground.  They  grow  14  feet  high  with- 
out a  branch,  and  when  a  road  is  cut  through  a  scrub  of 
this  kind  it  appears  like  a  deep  trench,  or  as  if  enclosed 
by  high  walls.  The  aspect  of  such  a  countiy  is  very 
0oomy.  From  any  eminence  you  see  nothing  but  a  dark 
brown  mass  of  bushes  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  yellow  sand,  and  when  a  patch  of  it  is 
visible  it  gives  an  air  of  sterility  in  exchange  for  the 
monotony  of  the  scrub.  But  the  surface  is  generally 
tmbroken,  seeming  like  a  heaving  ocean  of  dark  waves,  out 
of  which,  here  and  there,  a  tree  starts  up  above  the  brush- 
wood, making  a  mournful  and  lonely  landmark.  On  a 
dull  day  the  view  is  most  sad,  and  even  sunlight  makes 
it  little  more  cheerful,  for  seldom  bird  or  living  thing 
gives  variety  to  the  scene,  while  light  only  extends  the 
prospect  and  makes  it  more  hopdess.  In  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  South  Australia  there  is  a  tract  about 
9000  square  miles  in  extent  covered  with  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  tins  scrub,  and  similar  tracts  of  it  occur  over 
every  part  of  the  southern  half  of  Australia. 

Still  more  dreaded  by  the  explorer  is  the  ''  Mulga " 
scrub,  consisting  chiefly  of  bushy  acacias.  These  grow 
in  spreading  irregular  bushes  armed  with  strong  spines, 
and  where  matted  with  other  shrubs  form  a  mass  of 
vegetation  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate. 
Fortunately  this  is  far  less  conunon  than  the  ''  Mallee,"  or 
die  labour  of  the  explorer  would  be  still  more  distressing 
than  it  is.  Other  scrubs  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  '*  tea- 
tree"  of  the  colonists.  This  is  a  species  of  Melaleuca,  a 
beautiful  flowering  shrub  allied  to  the  myrtle,  and  very 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  Australia.     These  do  not  grow 
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in  such  dense  masses ;  and,  mingled  with  a  variely  of  other 
shrubs,  fonn  one  of  the  ordinary  and  least  disagreeable  of 
the  scrubs  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  interior. 

Next  in  extent  to  the  "  Mallee  "  scrub  is  the  country 
occupied  by  dwarf  shrubs,  and  generally  known  as  '^heatL" 
This  usually  consists  of  vast  level  sandy  tracts,  dusty  in 
summer  and  boggy  in  winter,  supporting  no  grass,  and 
but  a  few  stunted  trees,  and  everywhere  covered  with  a 
tangled  mass  of  woody  vegetation  about  two  feet  high. 
In  spring  this  country  is  excessively  beautiful  from  its 
varied  and  bright-coloured  flowers,  among  which  are  the 
numerous  species  of  Epacris,  Boronia,  Corrcea,  Dilwynnia, 
and  other  ornaments  of  our  greenhouses.  Mingled  with 
these  are  larger  bushes  of  Melaleuca  and  Banksia.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  abundant,  and  is  called  the  native 
honeysuckle  or  bottle-brush  tree.  It  is  an  irr^ularly 
branched  bushy  tree,  with  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and 
studded  all  over  with  yellow  flowers  shaped  like  a  bottle- 
brush,  but  as  the  old  decaying  flowers  and  seed-vessels 
remain  for  years  on  the  tree,  it  always  looks  more  or  less 
unsightly. 

The  most  terrible  production  of  the  Australian  in- 
terior is,  however,  the  "spinifex,"  or  porcupine  grass 
{Triodia  irritans),  which  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles 
over  sandy  plains,  and  probably  covers  a  greater  amount 
of  surface  than  any  other  Australian  plant  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  extend  south  of  about  28**  south  lati- 
tude, so  that  the  settled  districts  are  wholly  free  from  it 

Many  remarkable  types  of  vegetation  give  a  special 
character  to  Australian  scenery.  Foremost  among  these  are 
the  noble  gum-trees  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus.  These  often 
attain  a  height  of  more  than  250  feet,  and  a  girth  of  from 
12  to  20  feet  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  watercourses 
are  generally  bordered  with  these  gigantic  trees,  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  stream  horn  a  long  distance  as  it 
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wanders  through  the  open  plains  or  low  desert  scrub. 
Other  species  form  dense  forests  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  among  these  have  been  discovered  the  true  giants  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  surpassing  even  the  far-famed 
Wellingtonias  of  Califomia.  In  the  Dandenong  Bange, 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Melbourne,  the  ravines  contain 
numerous  tiees  over  420  feet  high,  and  one  fallen  tree 
was  discovered  of  the  enormous  length  of  480  feet — 
undoubtedly  the  grandest  tree  in  the  world.  The  numer- 
ous species  of  Eucalyptus,  known  as  red  gum,  blue  gum, 
stringy-bark,  iron-bark,  box,  peppermint,  and  many  others, 
produce  valuable  timber,  each  having  special  qualities 
adapting  it  for  certain  uses. 

The  Casuarina,  Beefwood,  or  Shea-oak  of  the  colonists, 
are  names  applied  to  a  remarkable  group  of  leafless  trees, 
whose  long  drooping  rigid  branchlets,  resembling  those  of 
our  "horsetaUs,"  render  them  the  most  singular  and 
picturesque  objects  of  the  Australian  flora.  The  wood 
though  soft  is  tough,  and  of  the  colour  of  raw  beef,  whence 
its  local  names.  These  trees  are  most  abundant  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  are  often  found  in  the  barren  wastes 
of  the  interior. 

The  grass-trees  (Xanthorrea)  are  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  Australian  landscapa  From  a  rugged  stem,  varying 
&om  2  to  10  or  12  feet  in  height,  springs  a  tuft  of  droop- 
ing wiry  foliage,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  spike 
not  imlike  a  huge  bulrusL  When  it  flowers  in  winter, 
this  spike  becomes  covered  with  white  stars,  and  a  heath 
covered  with  grass-trees  then  has  an  appearance  at  once 
singular  and  beautiful 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  Acacias  so  abundant  as  in 
Australia^  which  contains  nearly  300  species  of  the  genus. 
They  abound  in  aQ  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  called 
"  wattles/"  their  elegant  yellow  blossoms,  usually  fragrant^ 
adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  in  early 
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spring.  Aromatic  foliage  and  odoriferous  flowers  are 
especially  abundant  in  Australia,  so  that  the  ''  bush "  is 
more  or  less  fragrant  throughout  the  year. 

In  contrast  to  the  usually  arid  and  somewhat 
monotonous  aspect  of  Australian  vegetation,  many  of  the 
deep  ravines  and  sheltered  valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountains  of  New  South  Wales  are  clothed  with 
forests  of  wild  luxuriance.  One  of  these  districts,  which 
&om  being  easily  accessible  is  better  known  than  the 
rest,  is  lUawarra,  situated  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Sydney,  between  the  coast  range  and  the  ocean.  On 
descending  into  these  valleys  we  leave  a  dry  and  arid 
country  with  a  stunted  vegetation,  and  find  ourselves  in 
a  damp  and  humid  atmosphere  sheltered  by  rocky  barriers, 
and  presenting  on  every  side  a  luxuriant  wealth  of  foliage. 
Here  are  graceful  palms  rising  to  70  or  even  100  feet; 
the  Indian  fig  with  its  tortuous  branches,  clothed  with  a 
drapery  of  curious  parasites ;  while  graceful  tree-ferns,  30 
feet  h^h,  flourish  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  sheltered 
dells.  The  forest  is  often  so  rank  with  creepers,  ferns, 
and  vines,  as  to  be  quite  impassable,  and  the  gigantic 
stag-horn  fern  grows  from  the  topmost  Kmbs  of  the 
loftiest  trees.  One  of  the  most  striking  plants  of 
Australia,  the  "  flame-tree,"  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Sterculiace^,  when  covered  with  its  large  racemes  of  red 
flowers,  renders  the  Illawarra  mountains  conspicuous  for 
miles  out  at  sea. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  individual  plants  of  the 
Australian  flora,  we  may  mention  the  fire-tree  of  West 
Australia,  which  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  our 
mistletoe  (Loranthaceae),  and  is  the  only  non-parasitical 
plant  of  the  order.  When  in  flower  it  is  so  covered  with 
its  orange-coloured  blossoms  that  it  is  compared  to  a  tree 
on  fire.  The  Stenocarpus  Cunninffhami  of  Queensland  is 
a  tree  which  grows  50  feet  high,  and  when  in  bloom 
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displays  one  goigeonB  mass  of  orange-tipped  crimson 
stamens.  The  "  Warratah  "  of  New  South  Wales  grows 
with  a  single  stem  about  six  feet  high^  bearing  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  crimson  blossom  resembling  a  full-blown  peony. 
This  and  the  last  belong  to  the  Proteacese,  a  family  highly 
characteristic  of  Australia.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
rock-lily,  a  giant  among  its  allies ;  for  it  sends  up  a  flower- 
stalk  30  feet  high^  bearing  at  its  summit  a  crown  of  lily- 
like  flowers  several  feet  in  circumference.  Lovely  bulbous 
plants  and  strange-flowered  terrestrial  orchids  also  abound; 
so  that,  although  much  of  the  Australian  landscape  is  bar- 
ren-looking, and  for  many  months  in  the  year  the  grass  and 
herbage  is  almost  completely  parched  up,  yet  no  country 
in  the  world  affords  a  greater  variety  of  lovely  flowers  or 
more  strange  and  interesting  forms  of  vegetable  life. 

Besides  the  vegetation  of  the  plains  and  lower  hills, 
the  loftier  mountains  of  Australia  possess  a  singular  and 
beautiful  alpine  v^etation,  in  which  the  productions  of 
the  two  hemispheres  are  strangely  intermingled.  Here 
are  found  species  of  Banunculus,  Geum,  Gentiana,  Gaul- 
theria^  Myosotis,  Senecio,  and  many  others,  exactly  cor- 
responding to  the  alpine  plants  of  Europe,  though  mostly 
of  distinct  species ;  while  mingled  with  these  are  dwarf 
alpine  forms  of  purely  Australian  groups,  such  as  Oxylo- 
bium,  Brachycome,  Acacia,  Hovea,  and  Bossisea.  These 
distinct  types  occur  on  aU  the  mountains  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  which  reach  an  altitude  of  5000  feet; 
and,  strange  to  say,  not  only  are  many  of  the  genera  pecu- 
liarly northern,  but  a  considerable  number  of  species  are 
absolutely  identical  with  those  of  Europe.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-eight  species  of  plants 
which  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  colder  parts  of 
the  northffln  hemisphere,  but  which  yet  reappear  on  the 
mountains  of  Australia,  a  few  of  them  also  extending  to 
Kew  Zealand  and  temperate  South  America. 
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2.  Botanical  Featu/res  and  Bdaiions  of  the  Australian  Fhra^ 

The  Australian  flora  is  so  remarkable  and  instructive, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  such  a  philosophical  treatise 
by  one  of  the  first  of  living  botanists,^  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  the  introduction  of  a  popular  account  of  its 
more  interesting  features  into  a  geographical  manual 

The  flora  of  Australia,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  distin- 
guiflhed  by  several  peculiarities.  Thus,  it  contain  more 
genera  and  species  peculiar  to  itself,  and  fewer  plants 
belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  any  other 
country  of  equal  extent  Many  Australian  plants  have 
a  peculiar  habit  or  physiognomy,  giving  in  some  cases  a 
peculiar  character  to  its  forest  scenery,  such  as  the  Euca- 
lypti, the  Proteacese,  the  GasuarinfiB,  as  well  as  the  Grass- 
trees,  the  Banksias,  and  many  others.  A  great  many 
species  possess  anomalous  organs,  as  the  pitchers  of  Ceph- 
alotus,  the  deciduous  bark  and  remarkable  vertical  leaves 
of  Eucalyptus ;  the  phyUodia,  or  dilated  petioles,  which 
take  the  place  of  leaves  in  many  Australian  species  of 
Acacia ;  the  ragged  foliage  of  many  Proteacese,  etc.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  marks  of  specialty,  the  proportions 
of  the  great  botanical  subdivisions  to  each  other  is  the 
same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  there  are  no  widely 
distributed  orders  absent  from  Australia,  and  there  is  no 
Australian  order  (with  two  small  exceptions)  that  is  not 
found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  even  the  most  characteristic  types  of  Austra- 
lian vegetation  are  closely  allied  to  other  groups  which 
are  widely  spread  over  the  globe.  Thus  the  Australian 
Epacrises  are  allied  to  the  heaths,  the  Goodeniaceae  to  the 
Campanulas,  and  the  Gasuariness  to  the  Myricacese.     It 

^  On  the  Flora  qf  Australia;  its  Origin,  Jffinitist,  and  Distribution  s 
heing  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Flora  of  Tasmania,  By  Joeepli  Dalton 
Hooker,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  L.S.,  and  O.S.  London  :  Lovell,  Beeve,  and  Co. 
1859. 
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follows,  that  althongh  the  Anstralian  flora  is  highly  pecu- 
liar,  it  is  not  a  peculiaritj  which  implies  a  distinct  origin^ 
but  merely  a  great  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
About  8000  species  of  flowering  plants  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Australia ;  and  it  is  now  so  well  known  that 
probably  not  more  than  2000  remain  to  be  discovered, 
making  a  total  of  10,000  species.  This  is  a  greater 
number  than  are  contained  in  all  Europe,  which  is  so 
much  more  varied  in  climate  and  aspect,  while  the  surface 
of  fertile  ground  clothed  with  a  varied  vegetation  in  Aus- 
tralia is  hardly  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  similarly  clothed 
Sfxrbce  of  £urope. 

Contrary  to  what  we  might  expect  to  be  the  case, 
this  enormous  variety  of  plants  is  due  to  the  richness  of 
the  temperate  rather  than  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
country.  The  temperate  flora  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Hooker 
at  5800  species;  the  tropical  at  only  2200;  and  the 
results  of  recent  explorations  seem  to  show  that  there  is 
a  much  greater  probability  of  making  additions  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  The  tropical  flora,  too,  is  far  less 
peculiar,  being  characterised  by  the  addition  of  certain 
Indian,  Malayan,  and  Poljmesian  groups  to  a  portion  of 
the  temperate  Australian  flora. 

The  peculiar  vegetation  of  Australia  is  thus  wholly 
extra-tropical,  and  is  confined  to  the  belt  of  fertile  and 
mountainous  land  surrounding  the  desert  interior  on  the 
south,  east^  and  west.  Two-fifths  of  its  genera,  and  no 
less  than  seven-eighths  of  its  species,  are  altogether  con- 
fined to  it ;  yet  no  less  than  2  0  0  of  the  genera  are  found 
also  in  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  temperate  Aus- 
tralian flora  is  the  great  difference  between  its  eastern  and 
western  portions  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable  still, 
Western  Australia,  which  is  much  poorer  in  soil,  has  less 
extensive  and  less  lofty  mountains,  and  a  much  smaller 
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area  of  fertile  land,  yet  actually  possesses  a  richer  flora 
than  Eastern  Australia.  The  south-western  flora  consists 
of  3600  species;  the  south-eastern  flora  (including  that 
of  Tasmania),  of  only  3000  species;  and  of  these  num- 
bers only  about  300  are  common  to  both.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  in  the  number  of  species  that  the 
south-western  flora  is  so  much  superior ;  in  the  number 
of  distinct  genera  and  natural  orders  represented,  the 
south-eastern  has  the  advantage.  The  laige  genera  com- 
mon to  both  sides  of  the  continent  are  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, not  a  single  species  of  Acacia,  Melaleuca,  or  Euca- 
lyptus being  common  to  the  two,  although  these  three 
genera  comprise  more  than  450  species. 

The  difference  between  these  two  floras  is  also  very 
remarkable,  if  we  consider  genera  instead  of  species. 
There  are  about  180  genera  in  the  west,  which  are  either 
absent  or  represented  by  veiy  few  species  in  the  east ; 
yet  these  180  genera  include  nearly  1100  species.  No 
less  than  17  large  genera  are  entirely  peculiar  to  the 
west,  while  such  a  characteristic  Australian  genus  as 
JEpacris  is  altogether  absent  In  order  to  make  up  the 
greater  number  of  species  with  a  smaller  number  of  genera, 
we  find  that  the  West  Australian  genera  have,  on  the 
average,  more  species  than  those  of  the  east ;  the  former 
having  17  genera,  with  30  species  and  upwards  in  each ; 
the  latter  only  11.  Many  of  the  species  of  Western 
Australia  have  a  wonderfully  restricted  range,  so  that 
Swan  Biver  and  King  George's  Sound,  only  200  miles 
apart,  and  with  continuous  hmd  between,  are  much  more 
distinct  in  their  plants  than  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too, 
that  this  Western  Australian  flora  is  purely  Australian, 
having  no  intermixture  of  those  European,  Antarctic,  or 
Malayan  types  which  abound  in  the  flora  of  East  Aus- 
tralia.   Soudi  Australia  occupies  an  intermediate  zone,  and 
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appean  tohaye  received  its  rather  poor  flora  by  migration 
from  both  the  east  and  west.  It  possesses  hardly  any 
special  features^  and  is  therefore  of  little  importance. 

The  wonderful  assemblage  of  plants  so  peculiarly 
Australian  in  character,  and  so  abundant  in  genera  and 
species,  crowded  together  in  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  continent,  on  a  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land 
between  the  interior  deserts  and  the  sea,  offers  a  difficult 
problem  to  the  naturalist  It  is  evidently  not  derived 
from  any  other  existing  counlsy,  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  it  must  have  been  developed  in  some  wider  and  more 
varied  area  than  that  in  which  it  now  exists ;  where,  in- 
deed, it  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  remnant  of  an  even 
richer  flora  compressed  within  narrow  limits,  since  the 
rarity  and  limited  range  of  many  of  its  component  species 
are  usually  held  to  be  the  precursors  of  extinction.  Dr. 
Hooker  suggests,  as  a  pure  speculation,  that  the  antece- 
dents of  the  peculiar  Australian  flora  may  have  inhabited 
an  area  to  the  westward  of  the  present  Australian  conti- 
nent, and  that  the  curious  analogies  which  the  latter 
presents  with  the  South  Afdcan  flora  may  be  connected 
with  such  a  prior  state  of  things.  When  treating  of  the 
geological  history  of  Australia,  we  shall  give  some  reasons 
for  believing  that  we  have,  in  this  suggestion,  a  due  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

8.  The  external  Bdatwne  of  the  Atistralian  Mora. 

The  most  interesting  external  relations  of  the  Aus- 
tralian temperate  flora,  are,  with  the  Antarctic  islands,  with 
South  Africa^  and  with  Europe. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  genera  of  plants,  especially 
chaiacteristic  of  Antarctic  lands  (including  in  that  term 
all  the  islands  south  of  New  Zealand,  and  America  south 
of  Chili)  which  are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of  South- 
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Eastern  Australia ;  while  there  are  more  than  twenty 
species  common  to  these  two  districts.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  show  whether  these  were  originally  Australian 
or  Antarctic  plants,  or  in  what  direction  the  migration 
has  taken  place. 

The  South  African  flora  is  as  distinct  from  that  of 
tropical  AMca  as  the  temperate  Australian  is  from  that  of 
Malaya  and  India :  any  resemblance  between  these  two 
widely-separated  south-temperate  floras  is  therefore  of  great 
interest.  The  resemblance  consists,  first,  in  the  prevalence 
of  certain  types  of  plants, — as  terrestrial  Orchideae,  Dros- 
eracese,  LiUacese,  Gapparidese,  etc., — ^but  this  may  be  due 
to  a  similarity  of  climate  and  physical  conditions.  More 
important  is  the  occurrence  of  certain  families  and  genera 
which  are  found  nowhere  else.  Thus  the  two  families 
Proteaceae  and  Bestiaceae  are  abundant  in  both  countries, 
but  have  only  a  few  straggling  species  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  There  are  also  five  genera  which  are 
strictly  limited  to  these  two  regions,  and  ten  more,  common 
to  these  and  the  Antarctic  lands,  but  not  found  else- 
where. Again,  some  groups  of  one  country  are  closely 
represented  by  allied  forms  in  the  other ;  the  true  heaths 
(Ericese)  swarming  in  South  Africa,  and  their  close  allies 
the  Epacrideae  being  almost  equally  abundant  in  Australia 
and  the  immediately  adjacent  lands.  These  undoubted 
affinities  between  the  two  floras  are  the  more  remarkable 
because  their  radical  distinctness  is  no  less  certain.  There 
are  sixteen  natural  orders  in  each  which  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  other.  Myrtles,  which  include  the 
Eucalypti,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  Australia,  but  very 
rare  in  South  Africa;  while  Greraniums,  Oxalises,  Crassulas, 
and  Asclepiads  abound  in  South  Africa,  but  are  rare  in 
Australia.  The  aspect  of  the  two  floras  is  also  very  dif* 
ferent;  succulent  plants — ^such  as  Crassulacesd,  Mesem- 
bryaceae,   Aloes,   and   Euphorbiacess — giving    a    special 
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difliacter  to  the  Cape  floia,  but  being  almoet  entirely 
absent  from  Aii8tralia»  where>  on  the  other  hand,  Goni- 
fere  and  lofty  forest-trees  "with  evergreen  foliage  abound 
to  an  extent  nnknown  in  South  Africa.  We  have  here 
evidently  two  radically  distinct  temperate  floras,  between 
which  some  small  amount  of  interchange  has  taken  place 
at  a  remote  epoch. 

The  European  element  in  the  Australian  flora  is  far 
more  prominent  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  is  per- 
haps more  difficult  to  account  for.  Dr,  Hooker  gives  a 
list  of  thirty-seven  species  of  British  plants,  all  especially 
characteristic  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia  and  quite  un- 
known in  the  tropics,  yet  inhabiting  Australia^  mostly  on 
the  mountains  at  considerable  elevations,  and  therrfore 
not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  introduced.  Besides  these, 
more  than  fifty  European  genera  are  represented  in 
Australia  by  allied  species.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eiisting  European  flora  does  not  contain  one  Australian 
species  or  representative,  or  betray  the  most  remote  direct 
botanical  affinity  with  the  Australian*  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  Australian  forms  in  China,  the  Philippines, 
and  Java»  and  a  remarkable  small  group  of  Australian 
types  on  the  summit  of  Kinibalou,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Borneo.  These  may  perhaps  be  the  remnants  of  a 
once  wide-spread  type  of  vegetation,  for  we  have  good 
evidence  that  groups  of  plants  now  peculiar  to  Australia 
formerly  inhabited  Europe.  In  the  rich  Miocene  deposits 
of  Switzerland,  Professor  Heer  has  discovered  a  number 
of  Australian  genera,  such  as  Banksia,  Grevillea,  Hakea, 
and  Dryandra»  all  belonging  to  the  Proteacese ;  together 
with  others  resembling  Leptomeria,  Pimelea,  and  Eucalyp- 
tus. Fossil  wood  belonging  to  a  Banksia  has  also  been 
found  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  Staines  near  Windsor ; 
and  as  in  several  cases  the  fruits  have  been  found  and  the 
foliage  has  the  same  microscopical  structure  as  that  of 
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living  Australian  species,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  some  of  the  most  characteristic  Australian  groups  of 
plants  were  then  found  also  in  Europe,  and  probably  in 
the  intervening  regions. 

The  high  antiquity  of  the  Australian  flora  is  proved 
by  its  great  amount  of  generic  and  ordinal  peculiarity. 
A  genus  is  rendered  peculiar  by  the  extinction  of  the 
intermediate  species  connecting  it  with  other  genera,  and 
when  many  genera  are  very  peculiar  the  extinction  must 
have  been  proportionally  great  There  must  thus  have 
been  an  extraordinary  destruction  of  the  species  whicli 
once  linked  the  Australian  flora  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  globe ;  and  as  such  extinction  is  mainly  due  to  geo- 
logical and  geographical  changes,  which  are  slow  in 
operation,  it  follows  that  the  isolated  Australian  flora 
must  be  a  very  ancient  one.  But  the  flora  is  not  only 
very  isolated  but  also  very  rich,  and  as  highly  organised 
as  any  on  the  globe.  But  a  rich  and  highly  organised 
flora  or  fauna  must  (on  the  evolution  hypothesis)  have 
required  a  very  large  area  for  its  development,  and  we 
must  therefore  (Dr.  Hooker  thinks)  assume  not  only  the 
antiquity  of  the  Australian  flora,  but  that  it  was  de*- 
veloped  in  a  much  laiger  area  than  it  now  occupies.  The 
same  author  concludes,  from  his  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, that  the  European  and  Australian  floras  are  essenti- 
ally distinct,  and  not  united  by  those  of  intervening 
countries,  though  fragments  of  the  former  are  associated 
with  the  latter  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  There  are 
many  bonds  of  afiSnity  between  the  three  southern  floras, 
the  Antarctic,  Australian,  and  South  AMcan  ;  and  these 
may  all  have  been  members  of  one  great  vegetation  which 
may  once  have  covered  as  laige  a  southern  area  as  the 
European  now  does  a  northern.  When  this  great  southern 
flora  originated,  or  where  it  acquired  its  mriximum  develop- 
ment, it  is  vain  to  speculate ;  but  the  geographical  changes 
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that  have  lesnlted  in  its  dismemberment  into  isolated 
groups  scattered  over  the  Southern  Ocean,  must  have  been 
great  indeed. 

The  Animal  Lifb  op  Australia. 

4.  OeTieral  Featv/res  of  Australian  Zoology. 

The  animal  kingdom  as  developed  in  Australia 
piesents  us  with  anomalies  and  peculiarities  perhaps  even 
more  remarkable  than  are  exhibited  by  the  plants ;  but 
owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  powers  of  dispersal  of 
the  various  animal  groups,  there  is  less  uniformity  in  the 
phenomena  they  present.  Judged  by  its  highest  group — 
the  Tnammatia — ^Australia  is  by  far  the  poorest  and  the 
moat  extremely  isolated  of  all  the  continents,  and  this 
dasB  affords  us  the  most  certain  proofs  that  no  part  of  the 
countiy  has  been  united  to  the  Asiatic  continent  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  Mesozoic  period  of  geology.  Every  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  wide-spread  groups  of  the 
entire  Northern  Hemisphere  are  here  wanting.  There 
are  no  apes  or  monkeys ;  no  oxen,  antelopes,  or  deer ;  no 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  or  pigs  ;  no  cats,  wolves,  or  bears  ; 
none  even  of  the  smaller  civets  or  weasels ;  no  hedgehogs 
or  shrews ;  no  hares,  squirrels,  porcupines,  or  dormice. 
The  only  representatives  of  all  these  familiar  groups,  or  of 
the  orders  to  which  they  belong,  are  a  number  of  peculiar 
qpedes  of  rats  and  mice — all  small ;  and  the  "  dingo,"  a 
half-wild  dog,  which,  although  found  in  a  semi-fossil  state 
in  some  of  the  caves,  was  almost  certainly  introduced  by 
or  with  the  earUest  human  inhabitants.  Yet  there  are  a 
considerable  variety  of  mammals  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
tiy, bfut  they  are  all  so  peculiarly  Australian  as  to  belong 
to  distinct  sub-classes — ^the  Marsupials  and  the  Mono- 
tzemes,  of  which  the  only  representatives  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  the  opossums  of  America.      These 
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marsupials,  or  pouched  animals,  offer  manj  peculiarities  of 
organisation  and  habits;  and  the  strange  forms  and 
motions  of  the  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  their  erect  atti- 
tudes, short  fore-legs,  and  enormous  powers  of  leaping, 
give  perhaps  its  most  special  character  to  the  animal  life 
of  this  continent. 

None  of  the  other  classes  of  animals  afford  such  a 
peculiar  and  isolated  set  of  types.  The  majority  of  the 
birds,  which  are  abimdant  and  varied,  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  continents,  though  there  are 
a  number  of  interesting  and  some  exceptional  forms ;  such 
as  the  mound-builders,  which  do  not  incubate  their  eggs, 
and  are  perhaps  as  low  a  type  as  the  marsupials,  Bep- 
tiles,  fishes,  and  insects  offer  a  still  smaller  number  of 
peculiarities,  though  each  afford  some  isolated  and  remark- 
able forms  which  will  be  noticed  under  their  several 
classes. 

6.  Mammalia. 

Australia,  with  Tasmania,  possesses  about  160  species 
of  mammalia.  This  is  very  much  less  than  the  numbers 
inhabiting  either  Europe  or  North  America ;  yet,  consider- 
ing the  much  smaller  area,  the  less  diversity  of  surface 
and  of  climate,  the  isolation  from  all  adjacent  lands,  and 
the  limited  amount  of  structural  variation  in  the  animals 
themselves,  it  must  be  considered  as  exhibiting  an  ex- 
traordinarily rich  development.  Of  the  above  number 
twenty-three  are  bats,  a  group  which,  having  the  power 
of  flight,  agree  with  birds  rather  than  with  mammals  in 
their  relations  with  the  species  of  surrounding  countries. 
The  bats  of  Australia  belong,  iu  fact^  to  groups  either  of 
world-wide  distribution,  or  which,  at  aU  events,  extend  to 
India  or  AMca.  The  large  fruit-eating  bat,  or  flying-fox, 
a  species  of  Fteropus,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  found 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 
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There  are  no  less  than  thirty-one  species  belonging 
tx>  the  MnridsB  or  mouse  family.  Some  of  these  are  true 
mice,  closely  allied  to  such  as  are  found  with  us ;  others 
belong  to  distinct  genera  confined  to  Australia.  Some 
live  in  trees,  others  are  aquatic ;  but  they  are  all  rather 
small,  and  to  an  ordinary  observer  do  not  differ  from  such 
types  of  rats  and  mice  aa  are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  connection  with  the  theory  that  Australia  has  never 
been  joined  to  the  Asiatic  continent  or  any  of  its  larger 
islands  during  the  whole  Tertiary  epoch,  it  is  a  most  sug- 
gestive fact  that  the  only  indigenous  terrestrial  mammalia 
allied  to  Old  World  forms  should  consist  of  these  very 
small  creatures,  which,  of  all  others,  are  most  likely  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  its  shores  by  accidental  causes. 
When  floods  devastate  the  banks  of  tropical  rivers,  and 
carry  out  to  sea  uprooted  trees  and  islands  of  floating 
v^etation,  some  of  these  very  small  mammals  might  find 
protection  in  holes  and  crevices  which  would  not  sufBce 
to  shelter  larger  animals,  and  might  thus  be  sometimes 
floated  to  distant  lands.  Those  which  established  them- 
selves  at  a  remote  epoch  have  become  modified  in  their 
new  abode,  and  now  form  distinct  generic  groups ;  while 
the  more  recent  arrivals  are  closely  allied  to  the  species  of 
other  lands.  The  "  dingo"  or  native  dog,  has  already  been 
referred  to  as  probably  not  truly  indigenous.  It  is,  in  fact, 
diflScult  to  understand  how  such  an  animal  could,  without 
assistance,  have  arrived  in  the  country  except  by  means 
which  would  have  equally  admitted  the  entrance  of  many 
other  ftTiiTnftlq.  It  differs  very  little  from  the  wild  or 
half-wild  dogs  of  India  and  other  countries,  and  this  is  an 
indication  that  it  is,  geologically  speaking,  a  recent  immi- 
grant;  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  the  entrance  of  man  into  the  country  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  cave-deposits  in  which  its  bones  have  been 
iband.     The  shores  of  Australia  are  inhabited  by  several 
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species  of  secils  and  sea-lions  allied  to  those  of  the  other 
Antarctic  lands,  while  on  the  warmer  coasts  of  Queensland 
is  found  the  sea-cow  or  dugong  {Hedicare  ouatraiiB),  allied 
to  the  animal  found  in  the  Indian  seas,  but  believed  to 
be  a  distinct  species. 


We  now  come  to  the  Marsupialia,  which  are  so  espe- 
cially chaiactehstic  of  Australia.  These  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  mammals  by  the  young  being  bom  in  an 
excessively  imperfect  state,  and  then  transferred  to  a 
pouch,  or  bag  of  locae  skin,  with  which  the  mother  is 
provided.     Here  it  attaches  its  mouth  to  the  nipple,  and 
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completes  its  derelopinent.  As  the  yoiing  cieature  grows 
the  pouch  is  extended,  and  even  when  it  can  run  about 
and  feed  itself,  it  still  retains  to  the  pouch  for  conceal- 
ment or  protection.  This  pouch  is  supported  internally 
by  bony  processes  termed  the  marsupial  bones,  and  there 
are  several  other  anatomical  peculiarities  by  which  the 
xenudns  of  marsupials  of  either  sex  can  usually  be  dis* 
tinguished. 

The  largest  and  most  remarkable  marsupials  now 
living  are  the  kangaroos,  forming  the  family  Macropodidse^ 
of  which  about  nine  large  and  more  than  forty  smaller 
species  inhabit  Australia.  The  great  red  kangaroo  is  five 
feet  high,  and  sometimes  weighs  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
smaller  species  are  called  wallabies,  hare-kangaroos,  and 
rat-kangaroos ;  and  some  of  these  abound  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  larger  kangaroos  are  hunted  with  dogs 
bred  for  the  purposa  They  are  very  swift,  and,  when  at 
boy,  dangerous ;  sitting  upright  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  ripping  open  the  dogs  as  they  spring  at  its 
throat  with  the  nail  of  the  large  and  powerful  middle  toe. 

The  Peramelidffi,  or  bandicoots  and  rabbit-rats,  are 
small  ftTiimnlfl  -with  sharp  nose  and  long  daws,  aUied  to 
the  kangaroos,  but  running  on  aU  fours  like  most  quad- 
rupeds. One  genus,  Feragalea,  is  called  the  rabbit-rat, 
because  it  forms  burrows  underground.  Another  peculiar 
form,  the  Choeiopus,  or  pig-footed  bandicoot,  is  entirely 
tailless.  In  this  family  the  marsupial  pouch  opens  down- 
ward, instead  of  upwards  as  in  the  kangaroos.  They  all 
ted  upon  bulbs  and  roots* 

The  Phalangistse,  or  phalangers,  are  arboreal  and  noc- 
turnal animals,  feeding  on  leaves.  They  are  commonly 
called  opossums  in  Australia,  but  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  true  opossums  of  America.  They  live  in  hollow  trees, 
and  are  very  active  on  moonlight  nights.  They  constitute 
a  hrouxite  food  of  the  natives^  and  their  skins  form  the 
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"*  opoBstun "  rugs  now  an  article  of  commerce.  Some  of 
the  species  are  as  large  as  a  hare,  while  others  are  not 
larger  than  a  dormouse,  one  indeed  being  even  smaller. 
Allied  to  these  are  the  beantifal  flying-opossnms,  which 
have  a  lateral  membrane  between  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs,  and  a  flat  tail  with  diverging  hairs,  exactlj  as  in 
the  flying  squirrels  of  Asia,  which  they  greatly  resemble. 
The  largest  species,  which  is  nearly  black,  measures  almost 
three  feet  in  length  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  presents  a 
startling  appearance  to  the  stranger  who  sees  it  for  the 
first  time,  by  moonlight,  pass  silently  through  the  air  in 
the  stillness  of  the  forest.  Other  species  are  smaller,  the 
flying-mouse  of  the  colonists  being  one  of  the  smallest  of 
Australian  quadrupeds,  and  able  to  sleep  comfortably  in 
a  good-sized  pill-box.  It  frequents  the  blossoms  of  the 
Eucalypti,  feeding  on  the  honey.  Allied  to  the  other 
phalangers,  but  very  distinct  in  form  and  habits,  are  the 
Tarsipes  of  West  Australia  and  the  Koala  of  the  eastern 
districts.  The  former  is  a  true  honeysucker  with  an 
extensile  tongue,  and  is  no  larger  than  a  mouse ;  while  the 
latter  is  a  comparatively  large  and  thick-limbed  animal, 
entirely  tailless,  and  about  two  feet  long.  It  forms  the 
genus  Fhascolarctos,  and  is  called  by  the  colonists  "  native 
bear  "  or  "  native  monkey.'' 

The  Phascolomys,  or  wombat,  is  another  large  and 
thick-limbed  animid,  about  three  feet  long,  and,  next  to 
the  kangaroos,  the  largest  of  the  marsupials.  It  is  terres- 
trial and  nocturnal,  feeding  upon  roots  and  grass,  and 
forming  deep  burrows.  It  is  slow  in  its  movements,  and 
its  flesh  is  said  to  resemble  pork.  It  has  powerful  gnaw- 
ing and  grinding  teeth,  and  it  possesses  two  more  pairs  of 
ribs  than  any  other  marsupial  It  therefore  constitates 
a  distinct  family  of  the  order. 

We  now  come  to  the  Dasyuiidse,  or  ''  native  cats," 
which  are  carnivorous  marsupials  preying  upon  the  other 
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gnmps.  These  are  el^ant  creatures,  variously  marked 
and  spotted,  but  fierce  and  intractable.  They  dwell 
among  rocks  and  in  holes,  and  feed  chiefly  on  small 
TiiftTnTnnla  and  buds.  These  larger  species  form  the  genus 
DasTorus ;  but  the  genera  Fhascogale  and  Antechinus  are 
no  bigger  than  rats  and  mice,  and  feed  probably  on  insects 
and  molluscs.  Somewhat  allied  to  these  is  the  rare  and 
carious  banded  ant-eater  of  Western  Australia  {Mymieeo* 
hius  foMciaius).  It  is  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  beautifally 
banded  with  white  stripes,  and  with  a  long  and  somewhat 
bushy  tail  It  has  fifty-two  teeth,  a  greater  number  than 
any  known  mammal  except  the  great  Armadillo,  and  it 
is  believed  to  feed  chiefly  upon  ants.  It  is  probably  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  types  of  mammal, 
since,  more  nearly  than  any  other  living  animal,  it  re- 
sembles some  of  the  marsupials  of  the  Secondary  period, 
especially  the  Microlestes  £rom  the  Trias  of  Wurtemburg. 
Two  much  larger  and  more  destructive  DasyuridsB  inhabit 
Tasmania — ^the  Thylacinus,  or  ''  tiger-wolf,''  and  the  Sar- 
oqphilus,  or  ''  native  deviL"  The  former  is  the  size  of  a 
wolf,  the  latter  somewhat  smaller.  Both  are  ferocious 
and  untameable^  and  very  destructive  to  sheep.  Though 
now  confined  to  Tasmania,  their  remains  are  found  fossil 
in  the  caves  of  New  South  Wales,  showing  that  they 
inhabited  the  mainland  of  Australia  at  a  not  very  distant 
epoch. 

We  now  come  to  the  lowest  group  of  mammals — the 
sab-class  Omithodelphia  or  Monotremata,  consisting  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  on  the  globe,  the 
duck-billed  Platypus,  and  the  Echidna  or  spiny  ant-eater. 
These  differ  from  all  other  groups  of  mammalia  anatomi* 
cally,  and  are  the  lowest  in  organisation.  They  have  no 
teet^  nor  a  marsupial  pouch,  but  they  have  the  peculiar 
bones  chaiacteriBtic  of  marsupials.  They  were  long  be- 
lieved not  to  be  true  mammals,  but  to  be  more  allied  to 
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birds ;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  incoirect,  as  thqr 
leally  suckle  their  young.  The  Platypus,  or  water-mole 
of  tne  colonists,  is  about  twenty  inches  long,  has  very 
short  legs  with  broad  webbed  feet,  and  a  flat  head,  from 
which  project  two  flat  homy  jaws  almost  exactly  re- 
sembling the  bill  of  a  duck,  but  not  laminated,  and  the 
upper  jaw  has  a  broad  membranous  border.  It  is  covered 
with  thick  brown  fur,  and  inhabits  the  rivers  and  lagoons 
of  the  south  and  east  of  Australia  as  well  as  Tasmania. 
It  makes  burrows  in  the  river-banks,  sometimes  forty  or 
fifty  feet  long,  in  the  extremity  of  which  it  forms  a  nest^ 
The  Echidna,  or  porcupine  ant-eater,  somewhat  resembles 
a  hedgehog  in  size  and  appearance,  but  it  has  a  long 
snout,  and  a  long  cylindrical  and  flexible  tongue,  like  that 
of  the  true  ant-eaters,  covered  also  with  a  viscous  secre- 
tion, and  used  in  the  same  way  for  capturing  the  ants  on 
which  it  feeds.  It  roUs  itself  in  a  ball  like  the  hedgehog. 
It  is  found  in  sandy  and  sterile  districts.  Two  closely- 
allied  species  are  known ;  the  one  inhabiting  South  and 
East  Australia,  the  other  Tasmania. 

6.  Birds, 

Among  the  temperate  countries  of  the  world,  Australia 
stands  unrivalled  for  the  variety  of  form,  the  beauty  of 
plumage,  and  the  singularity  of  habits  of  its  birds.  Its 
parrots  and  cockatoos  are  more  numerous  and  beautiful 
than  those  of  many  tropical  countries.  The  golden-yellow 
and  velvety-black  r^ent-bird,  and  the  intensely  vivid 
metaUic  plumage  of  the  rifle-birds,  are  almost  unrivalled ; 
many  of  the  pigeons  are  exquisitely  beautiful;  while 
some  of  the  warblers  and  fly-catchers,  the  curious  little 
Maluri  or  Australian  wrens,  and  many  of  the  flnches,  are 
unsurpassed  for  beautiful  combinations  of  vivid  colour. 
The  strange  yet  elegant  tail  of  the  lyre-bird  is  altogether 
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oniqtie;  while  the  curious  habits  of  the  brush-turkeys 
and  the  boweT-biids  are  equally  remarkable. 

Taking  the  Austialiaii  birds  as  a  whole,  there  is  little 
of  that  marvellous  isolation  from  the  other  continents  that 
19  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  mammalia.  All  the 
chief  orders,  and  most  of  the  important  and  wide-spread 
fiunilies,  are  well  represented ;  yet  there  are  certcdn  defi- 
dendes  of  great  importanca  Two  great  families  which 
range  over  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  globe — ^the  vultures 
and  the  woodpeckeis — ^aie  quite  unknown  in  Australia. 
The  pheasants  are  also  wanting,  as  well  as  two  families 
excessively  abundant  in  tropical  Asia — ^the  bulbuls  and 
the  barbets.  But  these  deficiencies  are  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  families  which 
are  altogether  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  surrounding 
idands.  These  are  the  MeliphagidsB,  or  honeysuckers ; 
the  Platycercidse,  or  broad-tailed  parroquets ;  the  Tricho- 
glossidse,  or  brush-tongued  lories;  the  Megapodiidse,  or 
hruah-tnrkeys ;  and  two  small  families,  the  Menuridsd  or 
lyre-birds,  and  the  Atrichidfie  or  scrub-birds. 

Australia  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  flowers;  its 
largest  forest-trees — ^the  Eucalypti — having  blossoms  like 
a  myrtle,  while  the  flowering  shrubs  are  innumerabla 
No  less  remarkable  is  the  paucity  of  soft  and  juicy  fruits : 
and,  in  accordance  with  these  peculiarities,  we  find  that 
an  extensive  and  varied  family  of  birds  have  been  de- 
vdoped,  which  frequent  blossoms  almost  as  constantly  as 
do  the  humming-birds  of  America,  and  for  the  same 
paipose — ^to  feed  upon  the  secreted  honey  and  the  small 
insects  attracted  to  it  Their  organisation  is,  however, 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  humming-birds,  the  Meliphagid» 
having  a  brush-tipped  tongue,  and  exceedingly  powerful 
grasping  feet,  with  which  they  ding  to  the  flowers  while 
rifling  tb«m  of  their  sweets.  Being  thus  specially  adapted 
to  its  floia,  we  may  consider  the  honeysuckers  as  the 
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biids  which  moie  than  any  others  characterise  Australia. 
A  group  of  honey-suddng  parrots — ^the  Trichoglossidse, 
or  brush-tongued  parroquets — are  also  pecidiar  to  the 
Australian  region,  but  abound  more  in  the  tropical  islands, 
from  the  Moluccas  to  the  Pacific. 

Next  to  these,  as  a  special  Australian  type  (or  even 
before  them,  as  some  may  think),  come  the  brush-turkeys 
or  mound-makers — ^birds  of  low  organisation,  and  allied, 
though  remotely,  to  the  curassows  of  South  America. 
There  are  three  species  of  these  birds  in  Australia,  the 
Talegalla  or  brash-turkey,  the  Leipoa  or  scrub-pheasant, 
and  the  Megapodius,  which  is  only  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  continent  All  these  birds  have  the  curious 
reptilian  character  of  never  sitting  on  their  eggs,  which 
they  bury  under  mounds  of  earth  or  refuse  vegetable 
matter,  allowing  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  that  produced  by  fermentation.  Their  eggs  are 
enormously  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird, 
and  are  laid  at  intervals  of  several  days. 

The  parrots  of  Australia  are  wonderfully  varied  and 
very  beautifuL  There  are  white,  and  rose-crested,  and 
black  cockatoos ;  gorgeous  broad-tails ;  pretty  lories,  and 
elegant  grass-parroquets  and  love-birds.  The  pigeons  are 
hardly  less  beautifal ;  the  green  fruit-doves,  the  bronze- 
wings,  the  crested  pigeon,  and  the  *'  magnificent "  fruit- 
pigeon,  being  the  most  notable.  The  emu  and  the  casso- 
wary are  the  well-known  Australian  representatives  of 
the  ostrich  tribe.  The  kingfishers  are  of  strange  forms 
or  brilliant  colours ;  while  the  enormous  mouths  of  the 
Podaigi,  called  ''more-porks"  from  their  singular  cry, 
render  them  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  unsightly  of 
birds.  Song-birds,  too,  are  not  wanting.  There  are  mauy 
musical  warblers  equal  to  our  own  favourite  songsters ; 
while  the  wonderfully  modulated  whistle  of  the  pipings 
crow  or  musical  magpie,  and  the  mocking  notes  of  the 
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lyre-biidy  are  unequalled  among  Enropean  birds.  Not 
less  remarkable  on  account  of  their  habits  are  the  satin* 
birds  or  bow^-birds^  which  construct  bower-like  struc- 
tures of  twigs  and  branches,  and  decorate  them  with 
coloured  feathers,  bones,  and  shells.  Some  of  these 
bowers  are  several  feet  long,  arched  over  at  the  top, 
and  are  the  resort  of  many  individualB,  both  males  and 
females,  which  run  in  and  out  as  if  for  amusement 

If  we  consider  the  limited  area  of  Australia,  the  great 
extent  of  its  desert  interior,  and  its  isolation  fix)m  all  the 
great  continents,  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  bird- 
life  are  very  remarkable.  It  possesses  about  630  distinct 
species  of  birds;  whereas  Europe,  with  a  much  larger 
area,  has  less  than  500;  and  North  America,  with  its 
enormous  area  and  its  immense  accessions  of  migratory 
birds  from  the  arctic  regions  and  from  the  tropics,  has 
only  720.  Of  the  land-birds  of  Australia,  not  more 
than  one-twentieth  are  found  elsewhere — ^an  amotmt  of 
specialty  not  equalled  by  any  other  continent  or  extensive 
tract  of  countiy. 

7.  BeptUes,  Fishes,  and  Insects, 

These  groups  of  ftniTnAla^  being  less  generally  interest- 
ing, may  be  more  briefly  noticed.  Beptiles  are  very 
abundant  in  Australia,  there  being  no  less  than  140 
different  kinds  of  lizards,  and  between  60  and  70  snakes. 
The  largest  lizard  is  one  of  the  monitors,  which  reaches 
a  length  of  from  four  to  six  feet.  Most  of  them  belong 
to  the  Old  World  families  of  the  skincs  and  geckoes,  but 
there  are  three  small  families  which  are  peculiar.  The 
lizards  of  West  Australia  are  very  peculiar,  no  less  than 
twelve  genera  being  restricted  to  this  colony  with  South 
Australia,  while  Victoria  and  the  eastern  colonies  have 
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a  mncli  less  number  of  special  types.     In  this  respect 
Uzaids  agree  with  plants. 

Snakes  are  very  abundant  in  individuals,  and  there  are 
a  large  number  of  venomous  species.  The  two  chief 
poisonous  families  of  the  rest  of  the  globe^  the  vipers 
(Yiperidse)  and  the  pit-vipers  (Crotalidse)  are  entirely 
absent,  their  place  being  supplied  by  the  Elapidse,  a  family 
which  includes  the  Indian  cobras,  but  which  have  not  the 
broad  venomous-looking  head  of  the  vipers.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Australian  snakes  belong  to  this  family,  and  all  are 
poisonous,  though  only  about  five  are  believed  to  be  fatal  to 
man.  The  number  of  species  of  snakes  increases  r^ularly 
from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  districts.  In  Tasmania 
there  are  only  three  species,  all  of  which  are  poisonous ; 
in  Yictoiia  tiiere  are  twelve ;  in  South  Australia  fifteen ; 
the  same  number  in  West  Australia ;  thirty-one  in  New 
South  Wales ;  and  forty-two  in  sub-tropical  Queensland. 
The  diamond  snake,  one  of  the  boa  family,  reaches  twelve 
feet  long;  but  is  quite  harmless.  The  black  snake,  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  venomous  species,  is  from  five  to 
eight  feet  long.  There  are  many  species  of  small  sea-snakes 
on  the  warmer  coasts,  which  have  fiattened  tails,  and  are 
all  very  venomous. 

Australia  possesses  a  large  number  of  frogs  and  toads, 
belonging  to  nine  distinct  families;  but  there  are  no 
tailed  Amphibia  corresponding  to  the  newts  and  sala- 
manders of  northern  countries.  The  freshwater  fish  of 
Australia  are  tolerably  plentiful,  considering  the  paucity 
of  large  and  permanent  streams.  The  extensive  carp  and 
salmon  tribes  are  absent^  but  ten  families  found  in  other 
warm  and  temperate  countries  are  represented.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  Australian  fishes  is  the  Ceratodus, 
recently  discovered  in  the  rivers  of  Queensland.  It  is 
allied  to  the  Lepidosiren  of  tropical  America  and  the 
Protopterus  of  tropical  Africa,  the  three  constituting  a 
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distmct  sub-class^  the  Dipnoi,  an  exceedingly  ancient  type, 
as  shown  by  fossil  remains,  closely  allied  to  the  living  Aus- 
tralian fish,  which  are  fonnd  in  the  Tiiassic  foimation. 

Insects,  as  a  whole,  are  abundant,  and  aie  both  hand- 
some and  remarkable ;  yet  the  most  conspicuous  group, 
the  butterflies,  are  very  scarce  in  the  temperate  parts,  and 
only  become  tolerably  abundant  as  we  approach  the 
tropics.  Tasmania  and  the  southern  colonies  of  Australia 
are,  in  £act,  not  so  rich  in  butterflies  as  Great  Britain. 
Beetles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  abundant  and  varied, 
and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  brilliant.  Those 
belonging  to  the  family  Buprestidse  are  not  surpassed  in 
any  other  temperate  country  for  numbers  and  beauty.  The 
Mantida  or  piayiog-insects,  and  the  Phasmidse  or  walking- 
stick  insects,  are  also  very  abundant ;  and  some  of  the 
latter  are  of  enormous  size,  being  over  a  foot  long,  and 
curiously  knobbed  or  spined  so  as  to  resemble  dead  sticks. 

About  300  distinct  kinds  of  land  shells  inhabit 
Australia,  and  many  of  them  are  curiously  shaped  or 
el^antly  coloured. 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

THE  OEOLOGT  AND  PAST  HISTOBT  OF  AUSTRALDL 

1.  General  Considerations. 

Owing  to  the  energetic  researches  of  the  vaiiotis  colonial 
geologists,  many  of  the  details  of  the  geology  of  Australia 
have  now  been  worked  out,  and  we  are  able  to  form  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  past  history  of  the  country. 
Seserving  some  details  to  be  noticed  when  describing  the 
several  colonies,  we  shall  here  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
chief  classes  of  rocks,  and  the  light  they  throw  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  land  and  the  more  important 
changes  through  which  it  has  passed. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  no  Secondary 
formations  existed  in  Australia,  which  was  thought  to 
consist  wholly  of  very  old  and  very  new  deposits ;  the 
inference  being  that  during  the  whole  of  the  Mesozoic  or 
Secondary  period  the  country  was  above  the  sea,  and  that 
no  elevations  and  subsidences  of  importance  occurred 
throughout  that  enormous  lapse  of  time.  This  is  now 
known  to  be  erroneous;  and  Australia,  in  this  respect, 
o£fers  no  exception  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  although 
the  amount  of  Secondary  rocks  visible  on  the  present 
land  surface  is  somewhat  smalL  We  will  now  give  an 
outline  of  the  distribution  of  each  of  the  great  classes  of 
rocks — Palseozoic  or  primary,  Mesozoic  or  secondary,  and 
Cainozoic  or  tertiary,  as  well  as  of  the  most  recent  quater- 
nary or  Post-pliocene  deposits. 
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2.  Pakeozoic  Formations. 

I  These  ancient  deposits  constitute  what  are  now  the 
I  chief  mountain  ranges  of  the  greater  part  of  Australia. 
<  The  Blue  Mountains  of  New  South  Wales^  the  Australian 
Alps^  the  great  Dividing  Bange  of  Victoria^  as  well  as  the 
Pyrenees  and  Grampians  in  the  south-west,  consist  mainly 
of  Silurian  deposits  of  two  periods,  the  lower  or  more 
ancient,  and  the  upper  or  more  recent  Granite,  syenite, 
d  porphyry  also  abound,  often  constituting  the  highest 
lummits ;  but  these  are  all  intrusiye  igneous  rocks,  and 
belieyed  to  be  of  much  later  date.  They  probably 
rrespond  to  the  period  of  elevation  of  the  Silurian  beds, 
ot  to  that  of  their  deposition.  In  South  Australia  the 
i6  rocks  form  the  mountainous  back-bone  of  the  colony, 
tending  far  into  the  interior.  Similar  rocks  constitute 
e  dividing  ranges  of  Queensland ;  and  rocks  of  the  same 
,  though  of  different  character,  are  believed  to  consti- 
te  the  high  table-lands  and  motmtains  of  the  north, 
en  we  come  to  the  west  coast,  however,  we  find  the 
alsBozoic  rocks  far  less  developed,  though  they  occur  in 
e  Darling  range  and  near  Champion  Bay.  Here  the 
untaios  are  much  less  lofty  and  less  extensive,  and  the 
er  rocks  are  more  concealed  by  recent  deposits ;  while 
d  there  is  an  extensive  area  of  granitic  rocks,  form- 
isolated  hills  and  peaks  in  a  mostly  desert  country. 
In  Queensland  the  carboniferous  formation  is  very 
ely  developed,  extending  200  miles  inland  between 
des  29''  and  lo"*  south,  and  covering  an  area  of  more 
50,000  square  miles;  and  in  some  places  the 
its  of  this  age  are  thousands  of  feet  thick.  Fine 
occurs  here  as  well  as  in  the  later  Mesozoic  forma- 
»n.  Sandstones  and  limestones  belonging  to  the  car- 
iferous  or  permian  formations  also  occur  in  the  south- 
tern  district  of  Victoria.     All  the  older  settlements  of 
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New  South  Wales  are  situated  on  a  saadstone  deposit 
which  contains  the  coal-field  of  the  Hunter  Eiver.  This 
has  been  sometimes  classed  as  a  Secondary  formation,  but 
is  now  believed  to  be  Palaeozoic,  and  to  correspond  with 
the  true  coal  of  Europe.  No  carboniferous  rocks  are 
known  to  occur  in  South  or  West  Australia.  The  tin 
mines  of  Queensland  are  in  granite,  which  rises  through 
the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  which  may  be  of  a  much 
later  age. 

3.  Mesozaie  Formations. 

Mesozoic  deposits  have  now  been  discovered  in  numer- 
ous localities,  most  abundantly  in  Queensland,  less  plenti- 
fully in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  The  two 
southern  peninsulas  of  Victoria  consist  largely  of  lime- 
stones and  coal-bearing  beds  of  Mesozoic  age,  but  coal 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  large  quantities.  The  Wannon 
valley,  a  tributary  of  the  Glenelg  in  West  Victoria,  is 
another  region  of  Secondary  rocks,  which  altogether  occupy 
an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles  in  this  colony.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  extensive  sandstone  deposits  to 
the  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains  are,  as  above  mentioned, 
sometimes  classed  as  Mesozoic.  Trias  occurs  at  the 
Clarence  River  in  the  north,  and  there  is  a  coal  deposit  at 
Paramatta,  near  Sydney,  of  Mesozoic  age.  In  Queensland 
much  of  the  interior,  west  of  the  Dividing  Range,  appears 
to  be  of  Secondary  age  and  to  belong  to  the  Oolitic  for- 
mation, which  includes  the  southern  coalfield.  In  the 
north  and  north-west  of  this  colony,  extending  almost  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  southward  to  beyond  the 
Darling,  is  an  extensive  area  of  cretaceous  beds,  said  to 
occupy  about  200,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  entire  colony. 

These  various  formations  have  been  determined  by 
means  of  fossils  corresponding  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
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the  globe.  The  Silurian  fossils  are  similar  to  those  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  carboniferous  formation 
contains  fish,  corals,  and  zoophytes,  allied  to  those  of  the 
same  period  in  Europe,  while  the  coal  produces  such 
familiar  plant-forms  as  Sigillaria,  Galamites,  and  Lepido- 
dendron.  In  these  older  deposits  some  of  the  species 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  but  in  later 
times,  as  might  be  expected,  greater  differences  appear. 
The  cretaceous  rocks  are,  however,  clearly  defined  by 
Belemnites  and  Ammonites,  and  by  remains  of  huge 
Plesiosauri  and  Ichthyosauri  of  peculiar  species. 

4.  Tertiary  Formations. 

Tertiary  deposits,  often  of  uncertam  age,  but  supposed 
to  be  mostly  Pliocene,  occupy  an  enormous  area  in  all 
parts  of  Australia,  constituting  what  are  termed  the  desert- 
sandstone,  the  coral-limestone,  and  much  of  the  gravels, 
conglomerates,  and  clays  of  the  gold-diggings.  The 
desert-sandstone  covers  a  considerable  part  of  Western 
Australia;  stretches  across  the  interior,  where  it  forms 
the  castellated  sandstone  hills ;  occupies  all  the  interior 
of  South  Australia,  except  where  interrupted  by  the 
Primary  ranges  and  volcanic  hills ;  and  extends  over  the 
interior  plains  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  much 
of  Queensland.  Hardly  any  of  the  older  Tertiary  deposits 
have  been  met  with.  In  Victoria  there  are  a  few  beds 
supposed  to  be  of  Miocene  age  to  the  west  of  Geelong  and 
near  Cape  Otway.  The  Portland  sandstone  in  the  extreme 
west  of  the  colony,  and  the  rough  limestone  of  Gipps 
Land  in  the  east,  may  also  belong  to  this  period.  Some  . 
portion  of  the  Murray  district  in  South  Australia  also 
seems  to  be  Miocena 

It  is  an  interesting   fact  that  no  Tnarine  Tertiary 
deposit  has  been  discovered  in  the  whole  of  New  South 
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Wales  and  Queensland,  while  many  such  occur  in  the 
south  and  west,  reaching  in  Victoria  a  height  of  600  feet 
above  the  sea.  Numerous  plant-beds  have,  however,  been 
found  in  the  deepest  sinkings  for  gold.  Thus,  at  Haddon, 
in  the  Ballarat  district,  numerous  fossil  fruits  were  found 
at  150  feet  deep  in  the  lowest  auriferous  deposit.  These 
fruits  all  belong  to  extinct  genera,  but  are  allied  to  Aus- 
tralian plants  of  a  sub-tropical  character.  Other  deposits 
show  species  closely  allied  to  those  now  living  in  the 
same  localities.  A  deposit  of  black  clay,  full  of  leaf- 
remains,  occurs  at  a  height  of  4000  feet  in  the  Australian 
Alps,  near  the  Eiandra  gold-field* 

5.  QaoUernaTy  or  Post-Pliocene  Deposits. 

Numerous  supeificial  deposits  of  drifts  and  gravels 
which  belong  to  the  Quaternary  period,  occur  in  many 
parts  of  Australia.  In  the  gold  districts  such  deposits 
form  ''  flats,"  and  are  always  subsequent  to  the  latest  lava- 
flows.  In  the  interior  the  cave-deposits  of  Wellington  on 
the  Upper  Macquarie  Biver,  and  those  of  the  Upper 
Murrumbidgee,  belong  to  the  same  period.  These,  as  well 
as  superficial  day-deposits  in  the  Liverpool  Plains,  Dar- 
liog  Downs,  and  many  other  localities,  have  yielded  abun- 
dance of  interesting  fossils,  which  give  us  some  knowledge 
of  the  past  condition  of  the  Australian  fauna.  The  extinct 
species  all  resemble,  in  general  character,  those  now  living 
in  Australia ;  but,  as  in  most  other  countries,  many  of 
these  recently  extinct  animals  were  of  enormous  size. 
One  of  the  kangaroos  was  fully  a  third  laiger  than  any 
living  species ;  while  the  Diprotodon,  a  huge,  thick-limbed 
animal  allied  to  the  kangaroos,  was  nearly  as  large  as 
an  elephant.  An  extinct  wombat  (Phascolomys)  was  as 
large  as  a  tapir ;  while  the  Nototherium,  a  creature  inter- 
mediate between  the  wombat  and  kangaroo,  equalled  in 
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size  the  living  rhinoceros.  Besides  these,  forms  of  kan- 
gBioo  have  been  found  allied  to  the  Dendrolagi  or  tree- 
kangaroos  now  confined  to  New  Guinea ;  while  the  Thy- 
caloleo  was  a  huge  phalanger  as  large  as  a  lion,  and 
supposed  by  Professor  Owen  to  have  been,  like  it,  a  beast 
of  prey.  The  Thylacinus  and  Dasyurus,  which  now  live 
only  in  Tasmania,  were  formerly  inhabitants  of  Australia 
also.  Bemains  have  been  discovered  in  several  localities 
of  a  huge  bird  larger  than  an  ostrich,  but  alUed  to  the 
emus  and  cassowaries  still  inhabiting  the  coimtry.  It 
has  been  named  by  Professor  Owen,  Dromomis. 

In  the  Lower  Murray  there  are  some  basaltic  rocks 
overlying  the  coral  limestone,  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  produced  by  submarine  volcanoes  during  this  period. 

6.  Extinct  Volcanoes  and  their  Products. 

Although  there  is  no  active  volcano  in  any  part  of 
Australia^  there  are  several  districts  where  extinct  vol- 
canoes abound,  and  where  they  have  played  an  important 
part  in  determining  the  character  of  the  country,  both  as 
regards  scenery,  soil,  and  mining  operations.  Beginning 
at  the  south,  the  first  important  group  of  extinct  volcanoes 
are  those  of  Mount  Gkunbier,  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  colony  of  South  Australia,  which  have  broken  through 
the  coral  limestone,  the  beds  of  which  are  perfectly  hori- 
sontaL  The  craters  of  these  are  now  occupied  by  beauti- 
fol  lakes,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  emitted  any 
extensive  lava-streama  In  the  colony  of  Victoria  extinct 
volcanoes  are  very  numerous,  and  this  district  appears  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action  from  very  early 
times,  much  of  the  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
range  being  basaltic,  the  product  of  volcanoes  of  all  periods 
from  the  Palceozoic  to  the  Tertiary.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ballaiat  extinct  volcanoes  may  be  coimted  by  the  score 
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from  any  commanding  eminence.  Some  laige  cones  rifle 
from  the  level  of  the  plains,  and  dozens  are  passed  in 
journeying  westward  from  Melbourne.  Some  of  these  are 
nearly  closed  at  the  summit,  while  others  have  a  crater- 
rim  of  miles  in  extent  The  craters  are  sometimes  filled 
with  water,  and  vary  from  a  few  feet  to  hundreds  of  feet 
in  depth.  Some  of  these  craters  are  2000  feet  above  the 
sea.  Many  of  them  were  active  during  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  periods,  while  some  are  believed  to  have  con- 
tinued in  eruption  almost  down  to  historic  times. 

In  New  South  Wales  extinct  volcanoes  are  far  less 
numerous,  and  what  there  are  seem  to  be  less  perfectly 
preserved.  There  were,  however,  many  outflows  of  basalt 
during  the  Tertiary  period. 

In  Queensland  volcanic  peaks  reappear  in  the  west 
and  far  towards  the  north,  and  numerous  streams  of  lava 
can  be  traced  from  them. 

7.  Geological  Features  of  the  Gold  Mines. 

The  extensive  workings  for  gold  have  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  geological  structure  of  Australia  and  on  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  during  the  Tertiary  period, 
and  the  formations  in  which  the  gold  occurs  are  so  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  that  a  somewhat  fuller  sketch  of 
this  portion  of  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
following  description  applies  more  especially  to  the 
BaUarat  district,  but  the  features  of  many  of  the  other 
gold-fields  do  not  ofier  any  material  difference. 

The  Tertiary  gold-drifts  of  Victoria  belong  to  four 
well-defined  epochs,  which  are  classed  as  "  oldest,"  **  older," 
"  recent,"  and  "  most  recent,"  and  they  are  believed  to 
date  from  the  older  Pliocene  period,  although  a  few 
isolated  patches  occur  which  may  be  Miocene.  These 
''  drifts "  all  rest  upon,  or  have  been  derived  from,  the 
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lower  Silurian  strata,  which  is  termed  the  ''  bottom " 
*  or  bed-rock  "  by  the  miners^  and  contains  the  "  reefs  " 
or  auriferous  quartz  veins  whence  all  the  gold  of  the 
"  drifts  "  has  been  derived.  These  quartz-veins  are  now 
largely  worked,  the  quartz  being  crushed  and  the  gold 
extracted  by  washing  and  amalgamation.  Quartz  mines 
have  been  sunk  to  the  enormous  depth  of  1500  and 
2000  feet,  the  quartz  yielding  on  an  average  about  half 
an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton,  sometimes  rising  to  three 
and  a  half  ounce&  By  far  the  greater  number  of  miners 
are  however  still  employed  on  the  "  drifts,"  which  often 
lie  at  great  depths.  These  have  to  be  penetrated  to  the 
bottom,  sometimes  a  depth  of  200,  300,  or  even  500 
feet,  where  the  gold  is  found  collected  in  leads  or  old 
river  beds,  called  also  ''  gutters."  In  penetrating  to  these 
**  deqp  leadsl^  beds  of  hard  basaltic  rock  or  ancient  lava- 
flows  of  great  thickness  are  often  met  with.  These  were 
at  first  thought  to  fonn  the  bottom  of  the  drift,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  by  piercing  through  them  the  drift 
might  be  followed  to  the  "  bed  rock,"  where  alone  any 
quantity  of  gold  could  be  usually  foimd.  If  the  sinking 
did  not  happen  to  reach  one  of  these  Uads  or  old  water- 
courses, lateral  exploration  had  to  be  made  till  it  was 
found,  when  its  course  was  followed  with  more  or  less 
suooess. 

8.  The  "  Oldest "  Drifts. 

The  ''oldest"  drifts  are  those  which  antedate  not 
only  many  of  the  existing  valleys,  but  also  those  old 
watercourses  now  buried  in  drift,  in  which  rich  gold 
deposits  are  found,  and  which  are  termed  '*  leads  "  by  the 
miners.  They  consist  of  loose  quartz  gravel,  sandy  iron- 
stone, or  even  hard  siliceous  rock  enclosing  quartz 
pebbles.  Isolated  patches  cap  various  points  of  con- 
siderable elevation  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valleys  of 
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tlie  Silurian  taDgea,  bat  never  on  tlie  lover  spurs  of  these 
ranges.  Sometimes  the  drift  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
basalt  It  is  often  non-auhferons  or  only  containing  a  mere 
trace  of  gold,  but  in  a  few  localities  near  Ballarat  it  is 
very  rich.  It  is  believed  to  have  spread  over  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  county,  but  to  have  been  since  removed 
by  denudation.  No  fossils  have  been  found  in  it,  except 
a  fev  remains  of  wood  in  too  fragmentary  a  state  for 
identification.  It  is  believed  by  some  geologists  that  the 
old  drift  must  have  been  formed  by  marine  action  during 
a  period  of  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges  above  the 
sea.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
marine  fossils  vould  rarely  be  preserved.  The  accom- 
panying illustration,  taken  from  the  Eeports  of  the  Geo- 
li^cal  Survey  of  Victoria,  well  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  this  formation  occurs,  and  its  relation  to  the  existing 
outline  of  the  country. 


A  A.  Bnoriui  racki.  B.  Budt.  C  0  O  C.  Oldcrt  Drift. 

9.  The  "Older"  Drifts. 

Under  this  term  are  included  the  gutter-drifts,  the 
volcanic  lava-beds,  and  the  drift  deposits  intervening  be- 
tween the  latter.  The  gutter-drifts  occupy  well-defined 
channels  in  the  Silurian  bed-rock,  more  or  less  tortuous  in 
their  course,  and  with  a  steady  fall  towards  the  vaUey- 
bottom  or  the  seaboard.     This  drift  is  heavy,  consisting 
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principally  of  fragments  of  quartz,  with  hard  slates  and 
sandstones  and  some  clay  and  sand.  Numerous  remains 
of  vegetation  occur  in  l^e  gutter-drift.  Large  trunks  of 
trees,  branches,  and  fragments  of  wood,  and,  in  some 
instances,  trees  in  situ,  their  roots  embedded  in  the  ancient 
soil,  and  their  upper  portion  enveloped  in  lava,  are  met 
with  in  the  gold-workings. 

Immediately  above  the  gutter-drift  comes  the  "  fourth 
rock  "  of  the  miners,  really  the  first  lava-flow,  which  took 
its  course  along  the  principal  valleys  and  ascended  a  short 
distance  up  their  tributaries.  It  is  confined  to  the 
deepest  ground.  Above  it  are  various  deposits  of  clay, 
sand,  and  gravel,  separating  it  from  the  "  third  rock,"  or 
second  lava-flow  in  point  of  tima  Among  these  deposits 
ancient  surface-soils  with  the  remains  of  vegetation  can 
sometimes  be  detected.  This  second  lava-flow  spreads 
rather  more  widely  than  the  first,  and  is  also  covered  by 
▼aiyii^  thicknesses  of  clay  and  drift.  Next  comes 
file  "second  rock,*'  or  third  lava-flow,  which  covers  a 
wider  area  than  any  of  the  others  in  Victoria.  Over  this 
come  days,  and  then  we  have  the  **  first  rock  "  or  fourth 
and  latest  lava-flow,  which  forms  the  surface  rock  of  the 
plateau  west  of  BaUarat,  but  it  does  not  extend  far  south* 
ward. 

10.  '^Seeent'*  Drifts. 

Since  the  last  lava-flow  the  formation  of  clays  and 
gravels  has  gone  on,  and  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
siii£ace  waters  having  been  in  places  dammed  back  by 
the  lava.  Many  of  the  older  deposits  of  drift  have  been 
denuded  and  redistributed  in  these  more  recent  deposits, 
Hi^  form  tolerably  level  flats,  and  sometimes  cover  the 
lower  hills,  the  intervening  valleys  having  since  been 
emptied  by  denudation. 

The  **  most  recent "  drift  consists  of  lava,  day,  and 
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gravel,  occupying  tbe  beds  of  recently  eroded  gullies  or  fbrm- 
ing  eurface-deposits  over  the  lover  portions  of  tlie  older 
drifts,  &0Q1  the  denudation  of  which  it  is  principally  derived. 
The  accompanying  sketch-section  shows  how  these 
aeveial  deposits  occur : — 


Ds.  OMait  drin :  b,  gattet  drift ;  c,  oldar  drift,  covering  sDccmlva  Uvi'floin  ; 
d,  ractutditn;  tt,  maat recant  drift;  1,I,M,  niccnilTe  Uvi-flon.  Tbe  "bad  nek,' 
la  Lowar  SDurian,  with  gnnita  lonictiiDaa  iutrudiOff. 

Gold  19  sometimes  found  in  the  few  inches  of  surface 
soil  and  rubble  overlying  the  Silurian  rock  on  the  slopes 
and  spurs  of  the  hills,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  quartz 
veins.  In  other  places  a  few  8catt«red  pebbles  of  quartz 
show  that  the  drift  which  once  was  there  has  been  removed 
by  denudation,  but  the  accompanying  gold,  from  its  supe- 
rior weight,  often  remains  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  or 
entangled  among  the  roots  of  grass  or  trees.  Tbe  thicker 
deposits  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  in  the  gullies  inter- 
sected by  auriferous  quartz  reefs,  are  often  gold-bearing 
firom  surface  to  bottom.  On  mapping  the  leadB  which 
have  been  worked,  it  becomes  evident  that  they  represent 
a  system  of  ancient  watercourses.  These  correspond 
geonally  to  existing  valleys,  but  in  many  cases  no  indi- 
cation of  their  position  is  to  be  detected  by  the  contour 
of  the  surface. 
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11.  Quartz  Beefs. 

The  quartz  reefs  being  the  source  of  all  the  gold  found 
in  the  drifts,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  where  the 
latter  were  most  productive  the  former  would  be  the 
richest  This,  however,  is  not  found  to  be^  the  case,  be- 
cause the  richness  of  the  gold  drifts  and  leads  will  depend 
diiefly  on  the  amount  of  denudation  of  quartz  they  repre- 
sent Of  the  denuded  rock  a  large  proportion  will  have 
been  carried  away  by  streams  and  rivers  to  the  sea,  so 
that  the  accumulations  of  drift,  large  as  they  are,  only 
repiesent  a  portion — ^perhaps  only  a  small  portion — of 
the  rock  ground  down  to  produce  them.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  great  specific  gravity  of  gold,  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  it  sinks  at  once  to  the  bottom  and  remains  not 
far  from  the  parent  rock ;  and  even  successive  floods  will 
not  carry  it  away,  but  only  cause  additional  deposits  in 
the  lower  beds.  Where  the  quartz  reefs  are  numerous 
and  have  been  subject  to  great  denudation,  a  very  rich 
deposit  of  drift  may  be  formed,  even  though  the  quartz 
itself  is  very  poor  in  gold. 

12.  Probable  Past  History  of  Australia^ 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done  in  working  out 
the  details  of  Australian  geology,  yet  sufScient  is  known 
to  enable  us  to  speculate  with  some  confidence  on  the 
changes  that  must  have  occurred  in  its  physical  condition, 
to  bring  about  the  present  state  of  things.  The  subject 
is  of  extreme  interest  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  striking  peculiarities  of  vegetable  and  animal  life — 
peculiarities  which  must  be  dependent  on  the  long-con- 
tinued isolation  of  Australia  &om  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
and  on  its  area  having  always  been  sufficiently  large  to 
support  and  develop  a  varied  population  of  animals  and 
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plants.  Let  us  then  endeavoTir  to  sketch  out  the  probable 
history  of  Australia  duriug  successive  geological  epochs. 

FalcBozoic  Epoch. — ^The  great  extent  of  Palaeozoic  sedi- 
mentary formations  all  round  Australia,  as  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  interior,  plainly  tells  us  that  at  this 
period  there  must  have  been  an  extensive  land  area  in 
the  vicinity  from  whose  denudation  these  rocks  were 
deposited  in  the  surrounding  ocean.  We  have  at  present 
no  evidence  of  the  direction  in  which  this  land  mainly 
lay ;  but  the  occurrence  of  extensive  strata  of  the  carbon- 
iferous age,  with  numerous  coal  beds,  over  a  laige  area  of 
the  eastern  side  of  Australia,  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  in  this  direction  there  was  once  a  great  continent,  in 
whose  inland  lakes,  seas,  or  estuaries,  these  plant-bearing 
deposits  were  formed. 

Mesozaic  or  Secondary  Epoch. — ^The  granite  and  other 
igneous  intrusive  rocks  piercing  through  or  upheaving  the 
Palsaozoic  beds  in  numerous  localities,  or  forming  isolated 
mountains  in  the  interior,  are  probably  of  various  ages, 
but  are  believed  to  date,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  Meso- 
zoic  period.  The  character  and  position  of  the  Secondary 
rocks  in  Australia  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence at  the  period  of  their  formation  of  a  laige  extent  of 
dry  land,  with  adjacent  seas  and  gulfs  of  no  great  depth ; 
and  this  supposition  agrees  with  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  whose  differences  from 
those  of  the  other  great  continents  are  such  as  to  imply 
isolation  from  them  during  a  period  dating  back  to  some 
part  of  the  Secondary  epoch.  The  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
deposits  of  Queensland  imply  a  considerable  area  of 
rather  shallow  sea  in  this  direction,  with  abundant  coral 
reefs.  There  may  be,  it  is  true,  deposits  of  Secondary 
age  buried  under  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  interior ; 
but  this  is  not  probable,  and  even  if  it  were  the  case^ 
it  would  equally  imply  a  considerable  area  of  Second- 
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aiy  land  to  supply  the  sediments  for  snch  extensive 
deposits.  At  this  time  the  early  connection  of  Australia 
with  the  Asiatic  continent  had  probably  ceased ;  but  the 
fonner  country  may  have  extended  over  what  is  now 
New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas^  as  well  as  southward 
over  Tasmania,  and  westward  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

JSjainazaic  or  Tertiary  Epoch. — It  is  when  we  come 
to  the  Tertiary  epoch  that  we  obtain  some  more  adequate 
notion  of  the  condition  of  Australia  in  the  immediate 
past  The  abundant  mammalian  fauna,  so  completely 
isolated  from  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  the 
proofe  that  this  fauna  was  once  even  richer  without  being 
less  isolated  than  it  is  now,  compel  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  a 
more  extensive  and  more  fertile  continent  occupied  nearly 
the  same  geographical  position  as  Australia  does  now. 
Every  other  department  of  nature  presents  analogous 
peenliarities,  which  equally  force  us  to  adopt  this  view ; 
and  it  is  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  from  every 
part  of  Australia,  yet  explored,  of  any  extensive  marine 
deposits  which  can  be  certainly  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  earliest  Tertiary  age  (Eocene  or  Lower  Miocene).  This 
implies  that  during  a  vast  period  the  greater  part  of  what 
we  now  know  as  Australia  was  dry  land,  and  there  are 
indications  that  it  also  comprised  lands  which  have  since 
wank  beneath  the  ocean,  or  been  carried  away  by  its  waves 
and  currents.  The  highly  peculiar  flora  of  West  Australia, 
80  much  richer  than  that  of  the  eastern  colonies,  clearly 
implies  a  great  extension  here  towards  the  west  and  south, 
80  as  to  afford  an  area  sufficiently  extensive  and  varied 
for  the  development  of  so  many  special  types,  and  also  to 
explain  that  slight  affinity  with  the  Cape  flora  which  is 
a  marked  feature  of  West  Australian  botany.  The  islands 
of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  may  indicate  where  an  inter- 
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vening  land  once  fonned  a  stepping-stone  for  the  inter- 
migration  of  the  plants  of  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Coming  down  to  later  Tertiary  times  (Pliocene),  we 
find  proofs  of  great  subsidence  and  enonnous  denudation. 
A  laige  area  near  the  coast  in  South  and  West  Austrab'a 
consists  of  an  arenaceous  limestone,  the  cUbris  of  coral 
reefs  of  Pliocene  age.  The  fossil  corals  found  here  are 
said  by  Dr.  Duncan,  who  has  specially  studied  them,  to 
be  mostly  peculiar  forms,  some  few  being  identical  with 
European  pliocene  corals,  and  some  with  species  now 
living  in  the  China  Sea,  Bed  Sea,  and  Caribbean  Sea»  but 
none  identical  with  living  Australian  corals.  This  implies 
a  change  of  climate  and  of  distribution  of  marine  animals 
analogous  to  what  has  occurred  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. A  considerable  expanse  of  country  must,  there- 
fore, have  sunk  beneath  the  sea-level  at  this  period,  and 
have  been  subsequently  raised  again ;  but  this  depression 
does  not  appear  to  have  extended  far  inland  or  to  the 
eastward,  where  no  marine  Tertiary  formations  have  ever 
been  found. 

13.  Origin  of  the  Desert  Sandstone. 

Another  late  Tertiary  formation — ^the  desert  sandstone 
— is  far  more  remarkable,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  termed  the 
geological  mystery  of  Australia.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
one-third  of  the  entire  country,  covering  vast  areas  of  the 
interior  from  the  western  plains  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales,  right  across  the  continent  to  West  Australia. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  organic  remains,  except  some 
imperfect  plants  and  f;*esh-water  shells,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  its  age,  or  whether  it  is  all  of  the  same  age ;  but  it  is 
generally  considered  to  belong  to  some  part  of  the  later 
T^iary  or  Pliocene  period.  In  Northern  Queensland  it 
rests  on  chalk,  and  is,  again,  in  parts  covered  by  lava- 
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beds.  It  consists  of  extensive  plains,  plateaus,  and  low 
hills;  the  latter  probably  indicating  the  level  it  once 
attained  aU  over  the  country,  the  intervening  plains 
having  been  lowered  by  sub-aerial  denudation.  This  is 
also  shown  by  the  numerous  examples  of  isolated  rock- 
pillars  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  these, 
known  as  Chambers's  Pillar,  and  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Australia,  is  150  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  low 
hin  about  100  feet  above  the  plain.  The  piUar  itself, 
which  is  about  10  feet  by  20  in  cross  section  and  of 
Dearly  equal  width  from  top  to  bottom,  is  of  a  soft  white 
sandstone,  as  is  the  hiU  on  which  it  stands.  The  upper 
part  of  the  pillar  is  red,  and  it  may  owe  its  preservation 
to  the  somewhat  greater  hardness  and  durability  of  this 
upper  layer.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  many  other 
remarkable  rocky  hills,  resembling  old  castles  in  ruins, 
standing  on  and  among  sandhills.  The  manner  in  which 
these  pillars  were  probably  formed  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  observations  of  Captain  (now  Sir  George)  Grey  on  a 
remarkable  group  of  pillars  found  on  high  table-land  in  the 
northern  part  of  West  Australia.  Several  acres  of  land 
were  here  covered  with  lofty  isolated  sandstone  pillars  of 
the  most  grotesque  and  fantastic  shapes.  In  one  place 
was  a  regular  unroofed  aisle,  with  a  row  of  massive  pillars 
on  each  side ;  and  in  another,  there  stood  upon  a  pedestal 
what  appeared  to  be  the  legs  of  an  ancient  statue,  from 
which  the  body  had  disappeared.  The  height  of  some  of 
these  columns  which  were  measured,  were  found  to  be 
upwards  of  forty  feet ;  and  as  the  tops  of  most  of  them 
were  nearly  at  the  same  level,  that  of  the  surrounding 
country  must  at  one  period  have  been  as  high  as  their 
present  summits,  probably  indeed,  much  higher.  From 
the  top  of  one  of  these  pillars  an  extensive  view  was  ob- 
tained showing  everywhere  signs  of  similar  degradation, 
on  so  large  a  scale  that  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  account 
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for ;  but  the  sound  of  gurgling  water  soon  offered  a  clue 
to  the  mystery.  On  descending  into  a  fissure  between 
some  rocks,  Sir  George  Grey  discovered  beneath  the  surface 
a  cavern  much  resembling  the  remains  that  existed  above- 
ground.  Through  it  ran  a  small  stream  which,  in  the 
rainy  season,  would  become  a  torrent ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  before  many  years  elapsed  the  roof  would  give  way, 
and  what  were  now  the  buttresses  and  supports  of  a  gloomy 
cavern  would  emerge  into  day,  and  become  columns  draped 
with  creepers,  surrounded  by  vegetation,  and  resplendent 
in  the  bright  sunshin& 

In  South  Australia  and  Victoria  similar  extensive 
caverns,  supported  by  stalactites,  are  formed  in  the  Tertiary 
limestone  by  the  underground  passage  of  water,  and 
where  calcareous  deposits  extend  beneath  the  desert  sand- 
stone the  falling  in  of  its  caverns  would  lead  to  the 
breaking  up  and  more  rapid  denudation  of  the  overlying 
sand-rock.  The  denudation  of  such  a  soft  and  friable 
material  may  also  be  rapidly  effected  by  the  wind  alone, 
which,  carrying  sand  particles  with  it,  carves  out  exposed 
faces  of  rock  even  more  rapidly  than  water.  The  denu- 
dation of  so  much  of  this  deposit  is  not  therefore  di£&cult 
to  account  for ;  the  great  problem  being — ^How  was  it  first 
formed  ?  Most  writers  assume  that  it  is  a  marine  deposit, 
and  that  almost  all  Australia  must  have  been  at  this 
period  depressed  beneath  the  sea-leveL  But  the  abun- 
dance of  fossils  in  the  coralline  limestone  of  approximately 
the  same  age,  renders  it  certain  that  so  extensive  a  deposit, 
if  marine,  would  also  contain  many  remains  of  shells  and 
other  marine  animals,  of  which,  however,  not  a  trace  has 
been  found.  Such  an  extensive  depression  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  the  abundance  of  large 
nuunmalia  in.  the  immediately  succeeding  age  (the  Quater- 
nary), which  would  certainly  have  required  an  extensive 
land  area   for  their  support     A  large  continent,  with 
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lofly  moimtain  ranges,  is  also  necessacy  to  supply  the 
amount  of  denuded  rock  required  to  build  up  so  exten- 
sive  and  massive  a  deposit,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with 
its  formation  during  a  period  of  extensive  submergence. 

It  seems  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  desert 
sandstone  is  a  lacustrine  or  inland-sea  formation,  and  that 
dniing  its  deposit  the  surroimding  land  was  both  more 
extensive  and  more  elevated  theui  it  is  now.  Instead 
of  being  submerged,  and  reduced  in  area,  Australia  was 
probably  then  at  nearly  its  greatest  size,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  features  of  a  great  continent  Its  mountains  were 
loftier  and  more  extensive,  its  rivers  permanent,  and  its 
whole  area  well  watered  and  productive.  Its  interior, 
instead  of  being  parched  and  desert,  wa3  a  great  lake- 
country,  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  eastern  equa- 
torial Africa  is  now.  These  lakes  or  inland  seas  were 
probably  formed  by  the  gradual  shutting  up  of  all  outlets 
from  the  central  plateau  by  volcanic  eruptions  or  by 
elevations  of  the  land,  so  that  the  drainage  towards  the 
interior  had  no  means  of  reaching  the  ocean.  All  exten- 
sive plateaus  have,  or  have  had,  such  enclosed  basins,  which 
aie  probably  due  to  the  upheaving  forces  being  greater 
near  the  .coast  than  inland.  Thus,  we  have  in  North 
America  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  more 
elevated  basin  of  the  great  salt  lake  of  Utah,  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  drained  by  the  cutting  of  the  great  cafion 
of  the  Colorado.  In  Asia  the  great  basin  of  the  Gobi 
desert  is  more  extensive  than  the  lowland  interior  of 
Australia ;  and  were  this  basin  nearer  to  the  seaboard,  so 
as  to  be  supplied  with  vapour-laden  air,  it  would  soon  be 
changed  into  a  vast  inland  sea.  It  is  evident  then,  that 
under  the  conditions  we  have  supposed, — that  of  Aus- 
tralia having  been,  as  a  whole,  more  elevated  and  more 
eztensive,  and  with  far  loftier  mountains  on  its  borders  to 
condense  the  oceanic  vapours  and  become  the  source  of 
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perpetual  streams, — all  the  lower  portions  of  the  interior 
would  become  flooded,  till  enormous  fresh-water  lakes  were 
formed,  bounded  by  the  various  ranges  of  granitic  and 
palaeozoic  rocks.  In  these  lakes  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  denudation  of  the  interior  slopes  of  the 
motmtains  would  be  deposited,  till,  after  countiess  ages,  the 
highlands  would  be  considerably  lowered,  and  the  lowland 
interior  proportionally  filled  up.  The  extent  of  these  lakes 
at  any  one  time  may  probably  have  been  very  much 
smaller  than  *that  of  the  country  now  covered  with  the 
desert  sandstone.  When  the  water  area  became  very  large, 
evaporation  would  equal  the  supply,  and  the  level  would 
remain  for  a  time  stationary;  but,  as  tixe  lakes  became 
gradually  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  deltas  at  the  entrance 
of  every  stream  that  supplied  them,  the  waters  would  rise 
and  again  extend  the  area  of  water  surface,  while  slow 
risings  or  sinkings  of  certain  areas  would  change  the 
centre  of  greatest  deposition.  The  lapse  of  time  required 
for  such  a  formation  must  have  been  enormous ;  and  over 
such  a  large  area, — always,  as  we  know,  the  theatre  of 
volcanic  action, — ^we  must  suppose  that  the  subterranean 
forces  would  have  been  constantly  at  work,  though  the 
chief  seats  of  their  energies  might  gradually  change.  By 
this  means  the  more  elevated  tracts  might  subside,  and 
the  old  depressions  become  elevated,  and  thus  the  area 
would  become  widened  over  which  the  fresh-water  deposits 
were  formed.  At  length  outiets  were  made  by  depres- 
sions in  the  mountain  barrier  at  the  north  and  south, 
while  some  of  the  rivers  cut  ravines  by  which  they 
obtained  access  to  the  ocean.  A  general  subsidence  of 
the  country  followed,  greatest  probably  on  the  west,  and 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
continent.  Wide  areas  of  sandy  lake  bottoms  were  thus 
exposed,  and  the  general  lowering  of  the  mountain  rangea 
causing  diminished  rainfall,  the  clioiate  became  deterio- 
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rated,  and  the  interioT  gradually  assumed  its  present  sterile 
aspect  The  last  remains  of  the  great  bodies  of  fresh 
^water  which  once  covered  so  much  of  the  interior  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  numerous  salt  swamps  and  intermittent 
lakes  of  the  souths  the  centre,  and  the  west  of  the  Austra- 
lian interior. 


14.  Origin  of  the  Drifts  and  Alluviums. 

It  was  probably  while  these  great  changes  were  in 
progress  iu  the  interior  of  the  country  that  another  kind 
of  •  denudation  and  deposition  was  taking  place  on  the 
slopes  and  plateaus  of  the  eastern  mountains,  resulting  in 
the  ''  gold  drifts,"  whose  origin  we  have  already  sufficiently 
explained  as  due  in  great  part  to  successiye  lava-flows 
intercepting  local  drainage  and  checking  the  dispersal  of 
the  detritus  of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Some  of  the  drifts  on 
the  east  coast  have  been  found  to  be  below  the  sea-level ; 
and  this  supports  the  view  that  the  whole  country  was 
elevated  rather  than  depressed  during  the  later  Pliocene 
period  Near  Smythesdale,  in  the  Ballarat  district,  a 
number  of  fossil  fruits  were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  150 
feet,  in  a  layer  of  black  clay, — ^probably  an  old  surface 
soil,  just  above  the  gold-bearing  gravel  Baron  von 
Mueller,  the  Government  botanist,  considers  these  to  be 
all  of  extinct  genera,  but  allied  to  various  plants  now 
living  in  the  more  tropical  parts  of  Australia.  The  facts 
all  point  to  their  being  at  least  as  old  as  the  later  PUo- 
oene»  and  the  more  tropical  aspect  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  country  having  been  somewhat  more  elevated,  if  the 
general  dimate  was  then,  as  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
either  warmer  or  more  uniform.  In  the  interior  plains, 
both  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  plant  remains 
have  also  been  found  in  gold-drifts,  at  various  depths,  all 
indicating  that  the  country  has  never   been  submerged 
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beneath  the  sea  during  the  whole  period  of  their  foimation. 
Some  of  the  seardifiBs  also,  near  Cape  Howe,  formed  of 
sand  and  clay,  are  full  of  plant  remains ;  clearly  indi- 
cating a  former  much  greater  extension  of  the  land  in 
this  direction,  admitting  of  the  formation  of  lacustrine 
deposits  of  great  thickness. 

The  alluvial  deposits  in  caves  and  on  the  interior 
plains,  with  their  wonderful  fauna  of  extinct  animals  of 
huge  size,  but  allied  to  those  still  living  in  Australia, 
carry  down  the  history  of  the  country  to  the  period 
inmiediately  preceding  the  human  epoch,  and  add  their 
confirmation  to  the  view,  that  during  the  later  stages  of 
the  Tertiary  epoch  the  country  must  have  been  more 
extensive,  more  fertile,  and  in  every  way  more  fitted  to 
support  an  abundanceof  animal  life, than  it  is  now.  We 
may  very  reasonably  impute  the  extinction  of  so  many  of 
these  animal  forms,  to  the  last  great  deterioration  of  the 
climate  which  reduced  so  much  of  the  interior  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  desert,  and  rendered  vast  tracts  of  fertile 
country  subject  to  severe  and  protracted  droughts,  almost 
eqoaUy  immical  to  ammal  life. 

In  addition  to  the  proo&  of  subsidence  already 
adduced,  we  must  add  that  afforded  by  the  Great  Barrier 
Eeef  which  stretches  for  1200  miles  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  tropical  Australia,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  90 
nules.  On  the  outer  side  it  sioks  abruptly  to  a  depth  of 
2000  feet  or  more,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  subsidence  since  it  began  to  form.  The  manner  in 
which  it  increases  in  width  from  north  to  south,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  subsidence  has  been  greater  as  we  go 
southward,  and  this  agrees  with  the  belief  of  Australian 
geologists,  that  the  eastern  side  of  Australia  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  subsidence  and  denudation. 

It  thus  appears  that  alike  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east,  there  are  indications  that  Australia  was  formerly 
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more  extensiye  and  more  elevated ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
this  wider  area  and  greater  altitude  offer  the  best  explana- 
tion of  its  many  geological  peculiarities^  while  they  axe 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of  its  wonder- 
ful development  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  whose 
richness  and  variety  we  only  now  behold  the  diminished 
Temnantb 

The  period  of  subsidence  has  probably  now  ceased, 
and  in  the  south  and  west  of  Australia  elevation  appears  to 
have  taken  its  place.  In  the  district  east  of  the  Murray 
in  South  Australia,  recent  shells  are  abundant  for  50 
miles  inland,  and  to  an  elevation  of  a  few  hundred  feet^ 
and  raised  beaches  are  found  in  various  places  all  along 
the  Goastw  The  land  too  is  still  believed  to  be  rising,  for 
leeb  off  the  coast  have  become  more  extensive,  and 
soundings  have  decreased  several  yards  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  actual  difference 
of  the  water-level  has  been  noticed  at  the  seaports ;  so 
that  the  changes  last  referred  to  may  be  due  to  a  change 
in  the  sea-bottom  rather  than  to  any  general  elevation  of 
the  coast  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  recent  slight  elevation  of  land  in  many  parts 
of  Australia. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN   ABOBIGINE& 

1.  Phi/siccU  Cfharacteristics, 

Almost  as  peculiax  and  isolated  as  its  flora  and  fauna 
are  the.  black  aborigines  of  Australia,  who  are  now  rapidly 
disappearing  before  the  European  settler,  and  whose  low 
social  culture,  recalling  the  earliest  stipes  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  stands  in  strange  though  by  no  means 
exceptional  contrast  to  their  fully  developed  speecL  The 
handful  that  still  survives  are  split  up  into  a  considerable 
number  of  tribes,  forming  collectively  a  special  type,  to 
be  carefully  distiaguished  both  firom  the  dark,  woolly-haired 
Papuans,  and  from  the  olive-yellow,  lank-haired  Malays 
and  Polynesians. 

On  the  whole  the  Australian  falls  little  short  of  the 
average  European  in  height,  while  far  inferior  to  him  in 
muscular  development,  the  limbs  being  thin  and  excess- 
ively lean,  combined  sometimes  with  an  abnormal  corpu- 
lence.  The  bones  are  delicately  formed,  and  there  is  the 
usual  total  absence  of  calves  so  characteristic  of  the  dark 
races  generally.  The  cranial  formation,  somewhat  finer 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  is  on  the  whole 
narrow  and  lengthy,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  forehead  about  the  brows  projecting,  the 
upper  receding  rapidly.  The  nose,  narrow  at  the  root, 
thereby  causing  the  eyes  to  appear  drawn  together,  be- 
comes broader  and  somewhat  squat  farther  down.  The 
ears  are  inclined  a  little  forward,  the  mouth  is  large  and 
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nitsbapety,  vhile  tiie  teeth  are,  on  the  contraty,  fine  and 
vhite,  the  upper  row,  lite  the  upper  lip,  mostly  overlap- 
ping  the  lower.    The  jaw-lxnoe  is  contracted,  the  chin  small 
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and  retiring,  the  complexion  oftener  coffee-hrown  than 
actually  blac^  the  hair  richly  developed,  not  only  on  the 
head,  bat  on  the  whole  hody,  the  men  showing  a  thick 
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growth  of  beard  and  whiskers.  The  pitch-black  hair 
itself  is  somewhat  curly,  without,  howeyer,  being  woolly, 
and  when  cleaned  from  the  mass  of  grease  and  dirt  that 
usually  clogs  it,  is  fine  and  glossy.  The  effluvium  arising 
firom  the  skin,  in  itself  peculiarly  offensive  to  our  sense 
of  smell,  is  rendered  still  more  unendurable  by  the  body 
being  greased  with  the  oil  of  various  large  species  of  fish. 
The  duration  of  life  rarely  exceeds  fifty  years. 

2.  Mental  QtudUies, 

The  mental  qualities  of  the  Australian  may  be  pro- 
nounced fairly  developed,  though  decidedly  inferior  as 
compared  with  those  of  most  other  savi^e  races.  In 
eveiytlung  pertaining  to  daily  life  he  displays  uncommon 
skill,  and  his  arms  and  implements,  though  highly  primi- 
tive, are  still  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  are  used 
with  great  ingenuity  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  In  fact,  the 
native  is  almost  unrivalled  in  trackiag  and  running  down 
his  quarry ;  hence  may  be  employed  in  such  arts  as  call 
for  mere  mechanical  dexterity.  He  is  an  excellent  sports- 
man and  herdsman,  and  not  a  bad  artisan,  provided  the 
work  is  carefully  and  clearly  explained  to  him  beforehand. 
Possessing  a  considerable  imitative  faculty,  he  easily 
acquires  foreign  tongues,  and  even  displays  a  rude  talent 
for  art.  In  caves  on  the  north-eastern  coast  have  been 
found  tolerable  figures  of  sharks,  porpoises,  turtles,  lizaid8» 
starfish,  canoes,  and  of  some  quadrupeds.  On  some  flat 
rocks  in  New  South  Wales  are  figures  of  men  dancing,  as 
well  as  of  kangaroos,  sharks,  and  other  animals,  and  many 
native  implements  are  rudely  ornamented  with  carved 
designs.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  they  are  quite  unable 
to  rec<^nise  accurate  portraits  of  themselves,  while  rude 
outlines  with  the  head  greatly  enlarged  are  appreciated. 
The  higher  mental  qualities  of  foresight  and  self-restraint 
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are  very  slightly  developed.  No  care  is  taken  for  the 
monow,  and  life  is  passed  in  alternations  of  eating  and 
sleeping,  hunger  and  the  chase.  Each  recurring  winter 
brings  feonine  and  privation,  but  no  attempt  is  ever  made 
to  store  up  food  in  time  of  plenty. 

The  opinions  of  different  writers  and  travellers  as  to 
the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  Australians 
aie  very  divergent  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  does  not  think 
them  by  any  means  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
adding  that  he  found  those  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
journeys  superior  in  penetration  and  judgment  to  the 
white  men  of  the  same  expedition.  Mr.  Eyre  found  them 
to  be  fiank,  open,  and  confiding,  and  easy  to  make  Mends 
with.  He  declares  that  they  have  been  greatly  misrepre- 
sented and  traduced,  and  that  much  of  their  assumed 
treachery  and  bloodthirstiness  is  the  result  of  the  cruelty 
and  ill-treatment  of  the  settlers.  Sometimes  they  display 
tibe  greatest  cruelty  and  heartlessness,  while  in  other  cases 
they  are  afiectionate  and  generous.  They  often  show 
great  affection  for  their  male  ofispring,  giving  up  to 
them  the  choicest  food,  carrying  them  when  they  are 
weary,  and  lamenting  their  death  for  months  or  even  for 
years.  Yet  their  old  men  and  women  axe  often  abandoned 
when  ill  or  wounded,  and  their  wives  are  treated  with  the 
most  atrocious  barbarity.  Although  an  unmitigated  selfish- 
0688  seems  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  their  actions,  yet 
in  certain  cases  they  give  up  self  for  the  good  of  others, 
A  suocessful  hunter  always  shares  his  game  with  the  rest 
of  the  tribe,  even  taking  the  worst  and  smallest  portion 
himself;  yet  when  unsuccessful  and  hungry  he  will  cruelly 
beat  or  spear  his  wife,  and  if  severely  pressed  by  famine 
kill  and  eat  his  own  children.  No  such  virtue  as  female 
diastity  is  recognised ;  and  as  a  wife  is  treated  solely  as 
a  slavey  and  severely  punished  whenever  the  husband's 
wants  axe  not  folly  supplied,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
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infanticide  should  be  common.  The  rights  of  property  are 
recognised,  and  form  the  sole  foundation  of  morals ;  and 
wives,  being  property,  axe  wholly  subject  to  their  masters. 
No  one  takes  a  woman's  part,  even  though  known  to  be 
quite  innocent  of  that  for  which  she  is  punished.  And 
their  punishment  is  most  fearful.  They  are  knocked  on 
the  head  with  heavy  clubs,  speared  through  the  legs  and 
arms,  or  deeply  gashed  with  flints  in  various  parts  of  the 
body ;  so  that  an  Australian  woman  is  usually  a  mass  of 
scars,  and  the  majority  are  said  not  to  live  much  beyond 
the  age  of  thirty. 

Summing  up  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
Australian  aborigines,  Mr.  Wake  says — "  It  is  evident 
that  these  people  are,  as  compared  with  more  advanced 
races,  in  the  condition  of  children.  Among  all  the 
tribes,  whether  the  more  hostile  ones  of  the  East,  or  those 
which  in  the  West  appear  to  give  evidence  of  a  milder 
disposition,  there  is  the  same  imperfect  development  of 
moral  ideas.  In  fact,  none  of  them  have  any  notion 
of  what  we  call  morality,  except  the  simple  one  of  right 
and  wrong  arising  out  of  questions  of  property.  With 
this  moral  imperfection,  however,  the  Australian  natives 
exhibit  a  degree  of  mental  activity  which,  at  first  sight, 
may  be  thought  inconsistent  with  the  childish  position 
here  assigned  to  theuL  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
activity  results  from  the  position  in  which  the  Australian 
is  placed.  Extremely  indolent  when  food  is  plentiful, 
when  it  is  scarce  the  greatest  exertions  can  be  made  for 
its  acquirement,  and  the  repeated  exercise  of  the  mind  on 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  all-important  end  of 
obtaining  food,  has  led  to  a  development  of  the  lower 
intellectual  faculties  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the 
moral  ideas  with  which  they  are  associated."  ^ 

^  C.  S.  Wake  on  the  Mental  Characteriatics  of  Primitiya  Man  aa 
exemplified  by  the  Anatralian  Aboriginea.  JcwnuU  qfth$  Aniknpoiogieal 
InatUuU^  YoL  L  p.  74. 
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3.  Clothing^  Dwellings,  and  Food, 

In  most  places  the  Australians  go  quite  naked,  and 
seem  almost  wholly  nnconscions  of  the  sense  of  shame. 
In  the  south,  duiing  the  cold  season,  they  wrap  them- 
selves in  a  mantle  of  kangaroo  skins,  covering  the 
shoulders  and  back ;  while  when  traversing  thorny  scrubs 
they  sometimes  use  an  apron  of  skins  as  a  protection^ 
though  they  never  adopt  such  an  article  of  clothing  for 
decency.  No  covering  to  the  head  is  ever  worn,  though 
it  is  always  more  or  less  decorated  with  teeth^  fish-bones, 
feathers^  or  the  bushy  tail  of  some  animal  A  girdle  of 
hair  is  worn  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  dowak  or 
digging-stick  and  the  apron  when  required,  and  a  similar 
band  is  often  tied  round  the  head  to  keep  the  hair  out  of 
the  eyes^  though  this  object  is  sometimes  obtained  by 
plastering  the  hair  with  a  mixture  of  fat  and  ochre. 

Of  aU  the  more  extensive  races  of  mankind  there  is 
perhaps  none  whose  dwellings  are  inferior  in  construction, 
comfort^  or  permanence^  to  those  of  the  Australians.  In 
parts  of  the  country  where  caves  and  rock -shelters 
abound,  some  of  the  tribes  are  true  cave-dwellers;  but 
for  the  most  part  they  construct  rude  huts  or  screens  of 
twigs  and  bushes,  sometimes  covered  over  with  bark, 
foliage,  or  turf,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  rain.  As  they  are 
constantly  wandering  about,  these  huts  are  never  per- 
manent constructions,  but  are  hastily  put  together  to 
afford  shelter  for  a  few  weeks  or  monUis  in  some  locality 
where  food  can  be  obtained.  Most  of  them  are  very 
small  and  low,  just  sufficient  for  a  single  family  to  shelter 
under ;  but  occasionally  long  huts  are  met  with  in  which 
from  five  to  ten  families  sleep  in  common.  During  the 
fine  Australian  summer  they  live  without  any  shelter. 
Where  the  gum  trees  grow  to  a  large  size,  pieces  of  bark 
are  obtaiued  from  them  sometimes  twelve  feet  long  and 
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€dght  or  tea  wide,  which  alone  form  a  aufficieotly  good 
hut.  More  rarely  bata  are  built  of  logs  of  wood  and 
turf  under  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  substantial  t^t  they  can 
be  ridden  over  on  horseback. 


Their  food  is  very  varied,  and  is  generally  obtained 
in  tolerable  abundance.  Of  animal  food  they  eat  almost 
everything  living,  even  those  creatures  most  repugnant  to 
civilised  peoples.  All  Uie  mammalia  and  birds  of  the 
country  are  of  course  eaten  when  they  can  be  caught ;  but 
besides  these,  lizards,  snakes,  and  &og3  are  highly  esteemed, 
as  well  as  the  larvse  of  many  insects,  white  anta  which 
are  very  abundant  and  are  eaten  alive,  and  even  a  kind 
of  mot^  which  is  sometimes  caught  in  great  quantities, 
and  whose  body  is  a  fat  and  delicioiis  morsel  Frogs  are 
dug  out  of  swamps  or  cau^t  in  ponds,  and  devoured  in 
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all  stages  from  the  tadpole  upwards.  All  kinds  of  snakes 
aie  esteemed,  the  head  alone  being  rejected.  Fish  are 
caught  in  the  rivers  or  sea;  as  well  as  many  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  especially  mussels.  Cannibalism  is  also  prac- 
tised in  most  of  the  tribes^  human  flesh  being  eaten  not 
only  from  necessity  but  from  choica  Old  women  are 
often  killed  for  this  purpose,  and  even  wives  and  children 
in  times  of  scarcity.  The  common  mode  of  cooking  is  to 
loast  the  animal,  if  small,  by  throwing  it  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  embers ;  but  the  intestines  and  fat  are  often  eaten 
raw.  All  kinds  of  eggs  are  highly  esteemed,  and  both 
these  and  flesh  are  often  eaten  in  a  state  of  semi-putre- 
&ctioiL  Occasionally  the  eaith-oven  is  used  to  roast 
animalB  whole ;  and  sometimes  even  water  is  thrown  on 
heated  stones,  and  then  covered  up  with  the  vegetables 
and  other  food — ^the  most  perfect  form  of  cookery  among 
the  Australian  natives,  who  have  never  so  far  advanced 
as  to  make  the  rudest  pottery,  and  are  thus  quite  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  boiling  water  for  cuUnary  purposes.  A  large 
variety  of  vegetable  food  is  also  obtained,  although  no 
country  is  less  productive  than  Australia  in  fruits  or 
vegetables  acceptable  to  Europeans.  But  even  in  the 
most  sterile  parts  of  the  country  the  inhabitants  manage 
to  obtain  food.  One  of  the  best  vegetables  consists  of  the 
loots  of  a  species  of  wild  yean,  which  is  in  some  districts 
very  abundant,  and  often  more  than  three  feet  long. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  Tigpha  latifolia  a  species  of  bul- 
rush. It  is  dug  up  by  the  women,  the  roots  roasted,  then 
pounded  and  kneaded  into  small  cakes.  The  young 
leaves  of  the  grass-tree  also  famish  abundance  of  food. 
Many  other  kinds  of  roots  are  eaten,  and  in  some  cases 
the  bark  or  outer  skin  of  the  roots  of  trees  is  roasted. 
There  are  a  few  eatable  fruits  and  berries.  The  seeds  of 
the  Acacia  sopJiorce  and  of  many  other  Leguminosse ;  the 
gum  of  several  acacias,  the  fleshy  leaves  of  mesembry- 
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anthenmmB ;  yarious  species  of  herbs,  such  as  nastuifciuin, 
cardanune,  and  chenopodiuin,  which  often  cover  acres  of 
ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  flooded  grounds ; 
several  kinds  of  fungi,  and  manna  from  the  leaves  of 
EvcalyptuB  marmifera,  all  supply  food  in  more  or  less 
abundance.  Honey,  too,  is  obtained  from  banksia 
flowers,  firom  the  body  of  the  wild  bee,  and  from  its  nest, 
which  is  found  by  gumming  a  small  white  feather  to  a 
captured  bee  and  then  foUowiztg  it  till  the  store  of  honey 
is  discovered. 

Much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  discovering  water,  and 
natives  will  live  for  months  where  Europeans  will  die  of 
thirst  Not  only  is  every  spring  and  rock-hole  in  the 
country  known,  but  water  is  often  obtained  in  the  driest 
sand  by  makLog  excavations  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep. 
Even  where  no  water  can  be  obtained  by  these  means,  the 
Australian  will  support  life  on  the  water  to  be  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs.  These  are 
followed  through  the  sandy  soil  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
and  on  being  extracted  and  broken  into  small  pieces  exude 
a  8u£Glciency  of  water  to  satisfy  the  thirst ;  while  at  other 
times  the  dew  collected  on  long  grass  is  utilised  for  the 
same  purpose. 

4.   Weapons  wnd  Tools. 

The  weapons  of  the  Australian  exhibit  more  ingenuity 
and  skiU  than  their  houses,  their  clothing,  or  their  mode 
of  cookery.  They  are,  it  is  true,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
bow  and  arrow ;  but  they  possess  weapons  of  their  own 
which  exhibit  an  equal  amount  of  invention — the  boome- 
rang and  the  throwing-stick.  The  boomerang  is  a 
flattened  piece  of  hard  wood  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
rather  suddenly  curved  in  the  middle.  When  thrown  in 
the  air  it  exhibits  strange  and  erratic  motions,  sometimes 
going  on  in  a  zigzag  course,  or  circling  upwards  in  a 
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spiial  maimer,  or  retanuDg  back  again  to  near  the  body  of 
t^  thiowen  When  aimed  among  a  flock  of  birds  its 
eoatic  motions  canse  it  often  to  bring  down  several  In 
war  it  is  thrown  downwards  so  as  to  strike  the  gronnd, 
▼hen  it  rebounds  with  great  force  again  and  again.  The 
throwing- stick  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  increased 
Telocity  to  a  light  spear  from  five  to  ten  feet  long.  It 
is  a  straight  flat  stick,  with  a  projecting  point  or  a  socket 
at  one  end,  which  holds  the  lower  end  of  the  spear,  while 
the  other  end  of  the  stick  is  grasped  firmly  in  the  hand 
aDd  the  spear  held  parallel  to  it  between  the  finger  and 
thionb  of  the  same  hand.  A  greatly  increased  impetus 
18  thus  given  to  the  weapon,  which  can  be  thrown  with 
great  accuracy  for  a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  Larger  spears 
of  various  kiads  are  used  in  war  and  for  hunting,  together 
with  others  having  double  points  or  movable  heads  for 
catching  fish.  Many  of  these  are  barbed,  but  the  common 
speais  used  for  punishment  are  smooth-pointed.  Clubs 
of  various  kinds  are  formed  of  heavy  wood,  some  sharpened 
like  swords  or  with  pieces  of  sharp  flint  let  in  to  form  a 
catting  edga  Long  and  narrow  shields  are  made,  which 
aie  very  skilfully  used  in  stopping  spears.  Owing  to  the 
natives  having  no  cutting  tools  but  flint  and  shells,  the 
labour  bestowed  on  some  of  these  weapons  is  enormous. 
Their  spears  and  boomerangs  are  repeatedly  heated  and 
straightened,  and  each  time  proved  till  the  owner  is 
satisfied.  The  dubs  and  shields  are  often  cut  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  wood.  Mr.  Oldfield  found  a  large  gum 
tree  with  an  enormous  excavation  in  it  about  ten  feet 
bom  the  ground  This  cavity  was  about  five  feet  long, 
three  broad,  and  the  same  in  depth,  cut  somewhat 
obliquely  so  as  to  follow  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
having  in  its  centre  a  mass  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
native  shield  It  had  evidently  been  intended  to  detach 
this  completely  from  the  tree,  but  either  some  defect  was 
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foimd  in  it,  or  the  workman  was  prevented  from  finishing 
his  task.  The  excavation  had  been  made  deep  enough  to 
go  beyond  the  sap  wood,  and  it  was  calculated  that  about 
thirty  cubic  feet  of  timber  had  here  been  absolutely 
scraped  away,  the  only  tool  used  having  been  a  piece  of 
flint  fixed  in  a  handle. 

Among  the  various  tools  and  implements  used  by  the 
Australians  are  stone  hatchets  of  several  kinds,  digging 
sticks,  spades,  bone  awls  for  boring  skins,  netting  needles, 
nets  made  of  sinews,  fibres,  or  hair,  baskets  and  mats, 
water-skins  and  cloaks  of  opossum  or  kangaroo  skin.  The 
flint  tools  are  shaped  by  means  of  a  wooden  hammer,  and 
they  are  secured  in  their  handles  chiefly  by  means  of  a 
hard  and  tenacious  cement  made  from  the  gum  of  the 
grass-tree,  tempered  by  fire,  kneaded,  and  mixed  with 
powdered  charcoal  Canoes  are  formed  from  the  bark  of 
gum  trees,  about  fifteen  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  eight 
inches  deep,  held  open  by  cross  sticks.  These  are  used 
on  the  Murray  and  in  many  parts  of  the  south  coast,  but 
IQ  the  west  canoes  seem  to  be  quite  unknown,  and  in  the 
north  and  north-east  they  are  dug  out  of  tree  trunks. 
Some  tribes  make  fish-hooks,  which  are  never  used  by 
others.  The  whole  household  goods  of  the  Australian 
savage  consist  of  a  dowak  and  spears  carried  by  himself, 
and  a  few  digging  sticks  with  a  small  net  bag  carried  by 
his  wifa  This  bag  usually  contains  a  few  packages  of 
pigments,  some  pieces  of  flint,  a  piece  of  the  Xanthorrhea 
gum,  some  sedge  and  kangaroo-tail  sinews  for  sewing,  opos- 
sum teeth  or  bone  needles,  and  scallop  shells  for  drinking. 

As  the  tribes  of  various  parts  of  the  country  continu- 
ally come  in  contact  with  each  other  during  their 
wanderings,  they  obtain  by  barter  products  which  their 
own  district  does  not  supply.  Thus  the  Watchandies  of 
West  Australia  buy  a  particular  kind  of  fishing-net,  shells 
for  drinking- vessels,  and  a  much-esteemed  kind  of  flint 
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fiN>m  the  north ;  boomerangs,  shields,  and  red  ochre  from 
the  south ;  and  a  kind  of  pipeclay  used  as  a  mourning 
pigment  from  the  east  In  return  they  supply  the 
northern  tribes  with  ty-a-lo — ^the  gum  firom  the  Xanthor- 
ibea  or  grass-tree ;  to  the  southern  men  they  give  the 
beautiful  rose-coloured  ciests  of  a  species  of  cockatoo ; 
and  to  the  eastern  men  flints.  Of  these  articles  the  flints 
and  red  ochre  are  the  most  valued,  owing  to  their  being 
found  in  few  localities,  while  they  are  both  necessaries  of 
8avage  lifa  The  native  Australian  can  never  have  too 
much  of  these,  as  they  can  always  be  exchanged  for  other 
articles,  and  thus  to  some  extent  supply  the  place  of 
money.  Fire  is  obtained  by  rubbing  together  two  pieces 
of  wood,  but  as  this  is  laborious  and  almost  impossible  in 
Teiy  wet  weather,  they  take  great  care  to  prevent  their 
fires  from  becoming  totally  extinguished,  and  should  this 
oocor,  will  prefer  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  encampment  to 
procure  it  It  is  even  stated  that  some  tribes  cannot 
procure  fire  for  themselves,  but  this  is  very  improbable. 

5.  Occupations  and  Amusements. 

The  life  of  the  Australian  native  is  one  of  alternate 
abundance  and  privation,  idleness  and  activity.  The 
chief  occupations  of  the  men  are  hunting  and  war ;  of 
the  women  the  procuring  of  v^table  food  and  cooking. 
In  hunting  and  fishing  great  ingenuity  is  shown  either 
alone  or  in  combination.  Kangaroos  axe  either  speared, 
netted,  or  caught  in  pitf aUs.  Hunts  are  sometimes  ar- 
langed  by  large  parties,  in  which  the  game  is  skilfully 
driven  down  ravines  or  valleys,  along  which  himters  are 
aecieted  at  intervals  to  spear  the  animals  as  they  pas& 
Rode  fences  of  bushes  are  often  made  to  leeward  of 
thickets,  in  which  a  few  openings  are  left ;  and  on  the 
game  being  driven  by  a  party  to  windward,  it  makes  for 
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these  opemngs  and  is  there  speared  or  capttired.  Trees 
are  dimbed  to  get  opossums  out  of  their  holes ;  while 
wombats  and  other  burrowers  are  dug  out  of  the  ground. 
Birds  aie  wounded  by  the  boomerang,  or  are  caught  in 
nets  or  snares.  Long  nets  are  often  suspended  between 
trees  over  water,  and  wild  ducks  driven  into  them,  the 
birds  being  made  to  fly  low  by  a  native  secreted  in  the 
tree  imitating  the  ciy  of  a  hawk  as  they  approach.  Others 
are  snared  by  nooses  suspended  from  reeds.  Fish  are 
caught  with  nets  of  various  kinds,  or,  by  some  of  the 
tribes,  with  hooks  and  lines.  Weirs  too  are  constructed ; 
or  the  fish  are  speaied  firom  a  canoe  by  firelight  During 
the  summer  the  Australian  obtains  an  abundance  of  food, 
and  lives  luxuriously,  but  in  the  wet  season  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  him  to  procure  either  game  or  vegetable 
food,  and  he  often  passes  months  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation.  The  making  of  weapons  and  tools,  digging 
for  water  and  building  houses  or  canoes,  complete  the 
usual  occupations  of  the  men ;  while  the  women  are 
laboriously  employed  in  digging  up  roots  or  tubers,  search- 
ing for  fruits  or  cresses,  collecting  shell-fish,  grubs,  ants, 
and  other  such  eatables,  procuring  firewood,  canying 
water,  making  nets  and  bags,  preparing  skins  for  dothing, 
and  canying  the  whole  household  wealth  whenever  the 
family  or  tribe  are  moving  about 

Their  amusements  consist  chiefly  of  spear-throwing, 
dancing,  stoiy-telling,  string-puzzles,  and  singing ;  and  in 
adorning  themselves  with  paint,  grease,  and  featheis, — an 
adornment  confined  wholly  to  the  men.  The  dances 
usually  take  place  on  moonlight  nights,  and  are  either 
warlike,  licentious,  or  in  imitation  of  the  motions,  habits^ 
and  chase  of  animals.  Whole  tribes  often  meet  on  these 
occasions,  and  many  ceremonies  are  gone  througL  They 
get  greatly  excited  at  these  corobbories  as  they  are  called, 
and  will  sometimes  continue  the  amusement  through  the 
whole  night 
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6.  Government  and  War. 

The  Australians  seem  to  be  absolutely  without  any 
fonn  of  government  other  than  that  of  the  family.  The 
tribes  are  bound  together  by  identity  of  language  and 
cnstoms,  and  are  to  some  extent  confined  to  certain  terri- 
torial limits,  but  they  have  no  recognised  chiefis.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  they  strictly  follow  certain  rules  of  conduct 
sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  which  hardly  any  one  is 
bold  enough  to  infidnge.  The  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals is  rigidly  respected,  insomuch  that  every  robbery, 
whether  it  be  of  a  weapon  or  a  wife,  has  its  appointed 
punishment,  which  is  generaUy  the  having  a  spear  thruat 
tbrough  some  part  of  the  body,  usually  the  arm  or  thigh. 
The  offender  generally  submits  to  this  punishment,  coolly 
■janHiTig  still  while  the  injured  party  spears  him  in  the 
prop^  form.  In  some  tribes  of  Western  Australia  the 
punishment  for  taking  away  another  man's  wife,  is,  that 
the  offender  should  hold  out  his  leg  while  each  male  of  the 
tribe  sticks  his  spear  into  it  This  he  endures  stoically, 
though  the  wounded  limb  becomes  a  shapeless  mass  of 
torn  flesh ;  but  so  hardy  are  these  savages  that  with  no 
remedy  but  a  little  fine  dust,  the  woimds,  however  severe, 
heal  quickly.  For  the  woman  there  is  no  fixed  punish- 
ment, as  she  is  absolutely  in  the  power  of  her  husband, 
who  can  beat,  maim,  or  kill  her,  just  as  he  pleases.  There 
are  also  many  complex  roles  as  to  names  and  marriage ;  as 
to  not  naming  or  looking  at  certain  relations  ;  as  to  reveng- 
ing death  caused  by  an  enemy ;  as  to  the  abstaining  from 
certain  foods  by  women  and  young  persons ;  and  many 
other  customs  whose  details  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

When  one  tribe  has  cause  of  war  with  another  at  a 
distance,  formal  notice  is  sent,  and  a  time  appointed,  so 
that  the  encounter  has  all  the  character  of  a  duel  accord- 
ing to  rule  and  custom.     On  such  occasions  there  is  much 
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spear-thiowing ;  but  both  parties  are  so  skilful  and  so 
cautious,  that  comparatively  little  mischief  is  done. 
Sudden  fights,  however,  sometimes  occur  during  the 
friendly  meetings  of  tribes,  and  these  are  more  bloody ; 
while  worst  of  all  are  the  massacres  of  small  parties  sur- 
prised or  suirounded  by  hostile  tribes. 

7.  Rdigion — Ceremonies  of  Initiation,  Marriage, 

and  Burial, 

The  Australians  have  no  religion  except  the  dread  of 
ghosts  and  demons.  There  is  no  belief  in  a  supreme 
deity,  and  no  form  of  worship.  There  are  even  no  idols, 
and  no  forms  of  propitiation  to  the  spirits,  except  that 
the  sorcerers  profess  to  cure  diseases  which  demons  are 
supposed  to  have  produced ;  for,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  Australians,  as  of  most  other  primitive  peoples,  all 
evils  and  misfortunes  are  occasioned  by  wicked  spirits  and 
magicians,  and  hence  can  be  removed  only  by  breaking 
or  counteracting  their  power.  Nevertheless  they  seem  to 
believe  in  a  future  existence  analogous  to  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  other  savages ;  but  success  in  reaching 
these  does  not  depend  on  any  kind  of  conduct,  but  on  the 
deceased  person  being  properly  buried.  Men  who  are 
slain  in  battle,  and  their  bodies  left  to  rot  or  be  devoured 
by  wild  dogs,  are  supposed  to  become  evil  and  wandering 
spirits.  A  great  number  of  caves,  thickets,  and  even 
pools  of  water,  are  beUeved  to  be  haunted  by  such  spirits, 
and  will  not  be  willingly  approached  by  natives.  Owing 
probably  to  the  superior  power  of  the  white  races,  and 
their  occupation  of  many  of  the  best  hunting-grounds,  it 
has  become  a  common  belief  that  white  men  are  really 
the  spirits  of  the  natives  come  to  life  again ;  and  that 
they  themselves  will,  afber  death,  change  into  white  men, 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  that  superior  race. 
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Notwithstanding  their  veiy  low  condition  as  regards 
religions  beliefs  or  practices,  the  Australians  make  use  of 
some  of  the  initiatory  ceremonies  usually  associated  with 
leligion.  Circumcision  is  used  in  the  north  and  in  the 
Bonthy  but  not  in  West  Australia  or  on  the  Murray  Biver. 
In  South  Australia  the  males  have  to  pass  through  three 
distinct  ceremonies  of  initiation.  At  about  ten  years  of 
age  the  boy  is  covered  with  blood  from  head  to  foot, 
several  men  bleeding  themselves  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  to  accustom  him  to  the  sight  of  blood.  At  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  circumcision  is  performed ;  and  when 
about  twenty  he  has  to  submit  to  a  process  of  tattooing 
or  scarring,  which  is  produced  by  cutting  gashes  in  the 
back,  shoulders,  arms,  and  chest,  so  as  to  leave  scars  or 
Rused  cicatrices.  These  vary  for  the  different  tribes,  and 
the  scars  are  sometimes  made  prominent  by  the  patient 
lying  down  with  the  freshly  cut  wounds  close  to  a  hot 
fire.  On  the  east  coast  the  two  front  teeth  are  knocked 
out  instead  of  circumcision ;  and  the  septum  of  the  nose  is 
ahnoBt  universally  pierced,  and  a  long  bone  or  other 
aabstance  thrust  through  it  In  some  parts,  as  on  the 
Murray  Biver,  girls  are  subjected  to  a  horrible  process  of 
acaning,  the  whole  back  being  cut  in  horizontal  bands  of 
gashes  made  with  sharp  flints ;  and  sometimes  the  belly 
and  aims  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  torture  of 
ibis  operation  is  dreadful,  yet  the  screams  of  the  patient 
are  the  subject  of  merriment  to  all  around.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  girls  voluntarily  submit  to  it,  because 
the  scarred  back  resulting  from  the  process  is  greatly 
admired  In  some  parts  of  the  country  both  males  and 
females  are  subjected  to  other  initiatory  rites  even  more 
horrible  and  disgusting. 

There  are  no  rites  of  marriage,  the  wife  being  obtained 
either  by  purchase  from  the  father  or  brother,  or  by  a 
forcible  abduction.     There  are,  however,  certain  rules  by 
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which  marriages  are  forbidden  between  parties  having  the 
same  family  name,  while  in  other  cases  females  are 
devoted  to  certsdn  men  from  birth  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  customs  not  yet  fully  understood  If  these 
regulations  are  broken^  the  woman  is  killed  and  often 
eaten,  while  the  man  is  subject  to  a  severe  punishment  by 
spearing.  When  a  man  has  once  obtained  a  wife  in  a 
proper  manner,  he  is  her  absolute  master.  She  is  expected 
to  provide  him  with  an  ample  supply  of  roots  and  other 
kinds  of  vegetable  food,  and  to  be  in  every  way  his  willing 
slave.  From  him  she  receives  nothing  but  the  bones  and 
refuse  of  the  game,  and  is  liable  on  the  slightest  caprice 
to  be  cruelly  beaten  or  speared;  while,  when  ill  or 
seriously  injured,  she  is  left  to  die  without  the  slightest 
compunction.  Few  women  are  firee  from  finghtful  scars 
on  the  head,  and  marks  of  spear  wounds  on  the  body, 
while  some  are  completely  covered  with  such  proofs  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  their  husbands.  A  good-looking  girl 
is  nevertheless  much  admired,  and  the  result  is  that  she  is 
firequently  abducted,  or  bought  and  sold ;  and  thus  the 
early  life  of  a  young  woman  at  all  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  is  generally  one  continued  series  of  captivities  to 
different  masters;  of  ghastly  wounds,  of  wanderings  in 
strange  families,  of  rapid  flights,  of  bad  treatment  from 
other  females  amongst  whom  she  is  brought,  a  stranger,  by 
her  captor ;  and  rarely  does  a  girl  possess  imusual  grace 
and  elegance,  but  she  is  soon  marked  and  scarred  by  the 
furrows  of  repeated  wounds. 

Polygamy  is  practised  to  a  limited  extent,  some  old 
men  having  three  or  four  wives;  but  owing  to  the  ill- 
treatment  of  women,  and  the  infanticide  of  female  children, 
there  is  alwajrs  a  surplus  of  men;  and  as  women  are 
slaves  who  not  only  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  their 
masters  as  providers  of  food  and  carriers  of  burdens,  but 
who  also  serve  as  objects  on  which  to  give  free  vent  to 
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their  bmtal  passions,  ihey  aie  much  oovetecL  Hence» 
women  are  constantly  stolen  from  other  tribes,  and  expedi- 
tions for  this  purpose  form  one  of  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  younger  natives. 

Illness  and  death,  especially  of  the  young  and  healthy, 
are  attributed  to  the  spells  of  enemies  and  sorcerers. 
Divination  is  made  by  examination  of  the  state  of  the  body 
internally,  and  if  the  culprit  is  named  by  the  sorcerer, 
he  at  once  submits  to  be  speared  in  the  arm  by  the 
nearest  relation  of  the  deceased.  The  mode  of  burial 
varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
a  circular  grave  is  made,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  the  body 
placed  in  it  with  its  face  towards  the  east ;  and  a  high 
mound  is  made  over  it,  often  covered  with  bark  or  thatcL 
In  -New  South  Wales  the  body  is  often  burned  on  a 
regular  pile  of  wood,  and  the  ashes  buried.  On  the 
Lower  Murray  the  body  is  placed  on  a  high  raised  plat- 
form of  sticks,  covered  with  grass,  and  left  to  decay.  In 
the  north  it  is  placed  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  and 
covered  with  bark  and  mats.  Sometimes  rude  huts  of 
boughs  are  built  over  graves.  Young  children  are  not 
buried  for  months,  but  the  bodies  are  carried  about  con- 
stantly by  the  mother  tQl  they  become  dry  and  mummy- 
lika  Women  are  often  not  buried  at  aU,  or,  if  they  are, 
it  is  without  any  ceremony,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of 
getdjag  rid  of  the  body.  In  some  tribes  women  are  killed 
and  eaten  as  soon  as  they  become  old.  At  burials  of  men 
the  women-relations  cry  and  lament,  and  cut  themselves 
with  flints  and  shells ;  and  the  graves  are  often  visited  by 
the  women  for  months  afterwards,  when  they  always  renew 
the  weeping  and  laceration.  As  a  sign  of  mourning  they 
cot  or  bum  the  hair  off  and  whiten  themselves  with  pipe- 
day,  sometimes  plastering  their  foreheads  and  noses  with 
it,  or  forming  a  complete  plaster  cap  over  the  whole  head. 
For  females  no  such  mourning  ceremonies  are  permitted. 
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8.  Language. 

The  languages  of  the  native  Australians  are  very 
numerous,  which  is  readily  explained  by  the  existence  of 
so  many  isolated  tribes,  some  consisting  of  only  a  few 
families.  But  notwithstanding  their  great  variety  all 
these  idioms  seem  to  be  fundamentally  connected.  But 
beyond  this  mutual  relationship  to  each  other  they  have 
no  clear  affinity  with  any  other  linguistic  families  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  occupying,  like  the  race  itself,  an 
absolutely  independent  position.  They  are  of  polysyllabic 
formation,  and  as  the  accent  generally  falls  on  the 
penultimate  they  are  by  no  means  inharmonious.  Besides 
this  happy  outward  feature  they  are  also  well  developed 
in  their  inner  structure,  and  are  especially  rich  in  expres- 
sions for  such  sensuous  phenomena  as  are  most  attractive 
to  the  savage.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  incapable  of 
expressing  abstract  conceptions  of  any  sort  Yet  they 
are  fully  adequate  to  the  limited  intellectual  requirements 
of  the  native,  whose  world  of  thought  is  entirely  restricted 
to  the  material  wants  and  impulses  of  his  daily  existenca 
It  ia  also  remarkable  that  the  Australian,  as  is  evident 
fix)m  his  speech,  has  no  sense  of  number — ^that  is  of 
abstract  thought — ^most  of  the  tribes  being  able  to  count 
only  up  to  three,  and  some  few  to  five,  which  then 
becomes  an  indefinite  expression  of  midtituda  As  might 
be  expected  from  their  low  mental  culture,  their  national 
poetry  is  of  a  veiy  humble  order,  their  songs  consisting 
of  short,  disconnected  snatches  of  thought,  without  any 
deeper  associations  than  such  as  are  prompted  by  moment- 
ary excitement.  There  are  but  scanty  traces  of  fables, 
l^ends,  and  epigrammatic  or  proverbial  poetry,  such  as  are 
f oimd  in  abundance,  and  often  happily  expressed,  amongst 
the  Hottentots  and  many  other  African  races. 
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9.  PtdbcMe  Origin  of  the  Amtralian  Aborigines. 

Their  physical  featoies  no  less  than  their  mental  con- 
dition forbid  ns  to  associate  these  people  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  of  the  surrounding  countries.  They  are 
entirely  separated  from  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  by 
the  silky  hair,  ample  beard,  and  contrasted  features,  no 
lees  than  by  their  total  ignorance  of  the  bow-and-arrow, 
which  is  the  chief  weapon  of  most  Papuan  tribes.  Still 
farther  removed  are  they  firom  the  Malays  and  the  Poly- 
nesians ;  so  that  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  they  are, 
like  the  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  their  country, 
tlie  remnant  of  an  ancient  and  peculiar  race.  This  is 
rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  singular  number  of 
defects  in  their  rude  mode  of  lifa  They  never  in  any 
ntoation  cultivate  the  soil  for  any  kind  of  food-crop. 
They  never  rear  any  domestic  animal  for  food  or  com- 
panionship, except  l^e  dog,  which  was  almost  certainly 
introduced  with  man.  They  never  build  permanent 
dwellings,  but  content  themsdves  with  mere  hovels  for 
temporary  shelter.  They  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
potteiy,  and  have  no  vessels  in  which  they  can  boil 
water.  They  neither  manufacture  nor  possess  any  house- 
hold goods,  beyond  such  small  articles  of  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  weapons,  as  they  can  carry  on  their 
pttsons,  or  in  the  family  store-bag.  None  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries  exhibit  man  in  so  low  a  condition  as 
this,  and  we  must  therefore  believe  that  the  Australians 
represent  a  primitive  race,  which  has  been  superseded  in 
other  countries  by  somewhat  higher  tribes,  which  in 
successive  waves  have  spread  themselves  from  their 
original  centres.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
only  other  people  with  whom  the  Australian  aborigines  can 
be  associated  are  some  of  the  hill-tribes  of  Central  India, 
with  whom  not  only  their  physical  features,  but  to  some 
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extent  their  langoages,  coirespon(L  The  Papuans,  who 
are  a  decidedly  higher  race,  and  most  resemble  AMcans, 
may  have  formed  a  second  great  wave  of  immigration, 
spreading  perhaps  by  means  of  islands  now  sunk  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  in  their  turn 
have  been  displaced  by  the  Malays  in  a  large  part  of  the 
islands  between  Austxalia  and  India,  the  Papuans  only 
maintaining  themselves  as  far  west  as  Timor  and  flores. 

Some  authors  have  attempted  to  divide  the  Austra- 
lians into  two  races :  but  it  seems  more  consonant  with 
the  facts  to  consider  them  as  essentially  one,  though 
partial  immigrations  and  intermixtures,  both  of  Malays 
and  Papuans,  may  have  led  to  certain  families  or  tribes 
presenting  somewhat  exceptional  physical  peculiarities. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  when  Australia  was  first 
settled  by  Europeans  the  native  population  could  not 
much  have  exceeded  150,000.  They  have  since  greatly 
diminished,  owing  to  the  occupation  and  settlement  of 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  the 
diseases  and  vices  introduced  among  them  by  the  convicts 
and  lower  class  of  settlers.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
causes  of  depopulation,  great  numbers  still  roam  over 
the  interior,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  amoimt  to 
from  70,000  to  80,000 ;  and  as  so  much  of  the  country 
they  inhabit  is  not  of  a  nature  to  invite  occupation  by 
the  white  race,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  degraded 
Australians  may  continue  to  exist  long  after  the  much 
higher  New  Zealander  and  Tahitian  have  disappeared. 
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CHAPTEE  VL 


THE  BBmSH  COLONISATION  07  ATJSTBAIIA  ;   THE  DISCOYEBT, 
EXPLOEATION,  AlO)  MATERIAL  PB0GSE8S  OF  THE  COUNTBT. 

1.  Outline  of  Australian  Colonisation. 

Although  fiist  yisited  by  French  nayigatois,  later  on  by  the 
Dutch  and  Spaniards,  and  last  of  all  by  the  English,  this 
nation  alone  has  established  itself  in  Australia,  and  daiins 
undisputed  possession  of  all  the  mainland.  The  physical 
aspect  of  the  land,  as  already  described,  sufficiently 
explains  the  fact  that  other  less  foreseeing  peoples  felt 
little  inclination  to  make  permanent  settlements  in  a 
eoimlry  which  produced  neither  marketable  slaves,  nor 
mJeCB^  nor  apparently  any  of  the  precious  metals — nothing 
in  fHt  but  rich  pasturages.  Hence,  when  gold  was  here 
aetaflUy  discovered  in  1851,  drawing  universal  attention 
to  fids  x^on,  as  it  had  to  California  a  short  time 
pravioosly,  other  nationalities  found  that  it  was  too  late 
to  tern  independent  settlements  anywhere  on  this  con- 
thWMii  which  had  already  been  either  permanently  settled 
tgr  Ae  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  else  formally 
to  be  attached  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Since 
event  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  very  rapid, 
Bdtish  colonies  have  been  everywhere  established, 
ef  which  have  already  risen  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  under  the    fostering   influence    of 

^  institutions  modelled  on  those  of  the  "mother 

'S^B^i^-     The  whole  of  the  mainland  is  now  par- 
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celled  out  into  five  sucli  colonies ;  more  or  less  extensive 
tracts  on  the  seaboard  being  actually  inhabited,  while 
much  of  the  desert  interior  remains  desolate  and  unpeopled. 
Each  of  these  colonies  possesses  a  separate  adminis- 
tration under  a  special  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  most  cases  freely  elected 
by  the  people.  So  practically  independent  and  yet  so 
loyally  attached  to  the  mother  country,  are  these  colonies, 
that  for  some  years  past  the  regular  troops  have  been 
withdrawn,  their  immunity  from  foreign  aggression  being 
secured  partly  by  bodies  of  local  volunteers,  but  perhaps 
still  more  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  tremendous 
power  symbolised  by  the  presence  of  the  British  flag. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  colonies  is  extremely  satis- 
factory, the  revenue  being  in  most  cases  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  expenditure.  Liberty  of  conscience  is 
everjrwhere  established  as  in  England,  and  as  in  that 
country  the  Protestants  are  in  a  large  majority.  But 
the  religious  sentiment  is  perhaps  less  active  than  either 
in  England  or  in  America.  Science  and  art,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  still  somewhat  backward,  nor  is  popular 
education  as  forward  as  it  might  be,  while  the  industries 
are  still  in  their  infancy ;  hence  many  of  the  wants  of  the 
colonists  are  still  supplied  from  the  mother  country. 

2.  tariff  Jlistory,  Discovery,  and  MarUime  Eaphraiion 

of  Australia. 

Under  the  name  of  Jave  la  Grand,  Australia  is  repre- 
sented on  French  maps  dating  as  early  as  1542  ;  and  a 
Provencal  pilot  named  Guillaume  le  Testu,  whose  name 
is  appended  to  a  map  dated  1555,  is  believed  to  have 
been  its  discoverer.  But  the  earliest  distinct  reference 
to  Australia  in  any  book  is  the  following  passage  from 
the  Dtseriptumis  Ptolemaiccs  Augmentum^  by  Cornelius 
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Wytfliet,  printed  at  Louyain  in  1598:  ''The  Australia 
Terra  is  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and  is  separated 
firom  New  Guinea  by  a  narrow  strait.  Its  shores  are 
hitherto  but  Uttle  known,  since  after  one  voyage  and 
another  that  route  has  been  deserted,  and  seldom  is  the 
country  visited,  unless  when  sailors  are  driven  there  by 
storms.  The  Australia  Terra  begins  at  one  or  two  degrees 
from  the  equator,  and  is  ascertained  by  some  to  be  of  so 
great  an  extent,  that  if  it  were  thoroughly  explored  it 
would  be  r^arded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world."  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
was  tolerably  well  known  long  before  Torres,  in  1606, 
sailed  in  a  Spanish  ship  through  the  straits  which  have 
received  his  name,  or  Dirk  Hartog  in  1616  explored  the 
extreme  western  coast.  The  extent  of  the  country  south- 
wards was  first  ascertained  in  1627,  when  the  Dutch 
ship  ''Gulden  Zeepard  "  sighted  much  of  the  south  coast 
from  Cape  Leeuwin  eastward.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1642,  Tasman  discovered  the  country  which  he  named 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
soothem  extremity  of  the  great  Terra  Australia — ^which 
it  really  i3,  although  separated  from  it  by  an  aim  of  the 


Dampier  was  the  first  Englishman  who  visited 
Australia  (in  1688),  but  only  the  north-western  coast; 
and  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  later,  in  1770,  that 
the  finest  portion  of  the  country,  the  east  coast,  was  dis- 
covered and  explored  by  Captain  Cook  during  his  first 
voyage  round  the  world.  He  came  upon  the  Austra- 
liui  mainland  in  April  1770,  at  Gipps  Land  in  Victoria, 
and  from  this  point  skirted  the  entire  eastern  coast 
to  Gape  York,  and  thus  first  made  known  to  the  world 
tlie  extent  and  outline  of  the  Australian  continent  The 
expedition  stayed  a  week  at  Botany  Bay,  and  the  natural- 
ists who  accompanied  it — Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
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Solander — ^revelled  in  the  many  cnrious  and  entirely  un- 
known fonns  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  this 
locality  produced.  Dniing  their  stay  heie  and  at  several 
other  places  on  the  east  coast,  nearly  a  thousand  species 
of  plants  were  collected,  disclosing  to  botanists  a  new 
world  of  strange  shrubs  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Twenty-seven  years  later  Mr.  Surgeon  Bass  explored 
the  straits  which  have  been  named  after  him,  and  subse- 
quently, accompanied  by  his  Mend  Lieutenant  Flinders, 
circumnavigated  the  island  of  Tasmania.  Two  years  after- 
wards Flindeis  explored  Moreton  Bay  and  Hervey's  Bay, 
the  entrances  to  which  only  had  been  seen  by  Cook,  and 
in  1801  he  was  sent  as  Captain  of  H.M.S. ''  Investigator  " 
to  complete  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Terra  Australis. 
On  this  voyage  he  carefully  examined  the  south  and  east 
coasts  from  King  George's  Sound,  surveyed  Spencer's 
Gulf  and  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  as  well  as  much  of  the  coast 
farther  east  and  north.  The  shores  of  Victoria  were 
explored  in  1800  by  Captain  Grant,  and  in  1802  by 
Lieutenant  Murray,  who  discovered  the  spacious  land- 
locked bay  of  Port  Philip,  at  the  head  of  which  now 
stands  the  populous  city  of  Melbouma  Captain  P.  P. 
King  surveyed  the  N.-W.  coasts  in  1818-1822;  while 
fipom  1837  to  1843  the  surveying-ship  "Beagle,"  under 
Captains  Wickham  and  Stokes,  completed  our  knowledge 
of  the  Australian  coasts,  all  the  more  frequented  parts  of 
which  are  now  accurately  laid  down  on  our  charts. 

3.  Ifdand  ExphrcUion  of  Australia, 

The  first  British  settlement  was  made  at  Port  Jackson 
in  1788,  and  for  twenty-five  years  inland  exploration  was 
limited  to  a  tract  of  some  fifty  miles  wide  between  the 
Blue  Mountaios  and  the  sea.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  pass  these  mountains,  but  without  success ;  till, 
in  1813;  when  a  summer  of  severe  drought  made  it  very 
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important  to  discover  new  pastures,  three  colonists — 
Mesars.  Wentworth  and  Blaxland,  and  lientencmt  Lawson 
—  succeeded  in  passing  the  barrier,  and  reached  the 
valley  of  the  Eish  Eiver  and  the  fertile  Bathurst  Plains. 
The  Grovemment  surveyors  then  carried  on  the  work.  In 
1815  the  Lachlan  Biver  was  discovered,  and  being  traced 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  300  miles,  ended  in  a 
vast  extent  of  marshy  and  was  thought  to  empty  itself 
into  a  great  inland  sea.  Soon  after  the  Macquarie  Biver, 
flowing  to  the  north-east,  also  led  its  explorers  to  a 
marshy  tract,  and  was  supposed  to  confirm  the  inland  sea 
theory.  The  exploration  was  continued  to  the  east  over 
the  Arbuthnot  Bange,  the  Liverpool  Plains,  and  the  Peel 
and  Hastings  Bivers,  reaching  the  sea  at  Port  Macquarrie, 
and  adding  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  same  surveyor,  Mr.  Oxley,  starting  in 
1823  from  the  Hastings  Biver  northward,  traversed  the 
elevated  district  of  New  England,  and  entered  what  is 
now  the  colony  of  Queensland,  discovering  the  Brisbane 
Biver  and  Moreton  Bay. 

4.  Early  Explorations  of  Hume,  Stti/rt,  and  Mitchell. 

In  1819  a  young  colonist,  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  com- 
menced his  career  as  an  explorer.  He  discovered  the 
Murrumbidgee  Biver,  and  in  1824  the  Murray,  and  after 
tracing  them  a  long  way  marched  south,  rounding  the 
spoxB  of  the  mountains  till  he  reached  Port  Phillip. 
Captain  Sturt  then  took  up  the  work,  with  Hume  for  his 
guide.  He  traced  the  Macquarie  Biver  downwards  to 
the  marshes,  and  then  pushing  on  discovered  the  Darling. 
In  a  second  expedition  in  1831,  he  traced  the  course  of 
the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlan  into  a  great  river — ^the 
Muziay,  into  which  the  Darling  was  also  found  to  empty 
itseU  about  a  hundred  miles  farther  down.     Still  floating 
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down  the  stream.  Captain  Sturt  at  length  leached  the 
Lake  Alexandiina,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea  fonning  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Australian  river.  This  grand  dis- 
covery solved  the  mystery  of  the  drainage  of  the  whole 
interior  of  New  South  Wales,  and  opened  up  a  great  and 
fertile  country  for  colonisation. 

Migor  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  carried  on  the  exploration  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Darling ;  and  it  was  while  accompanying  these  expedi- 
tions that  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  botanist,  was  murdered 
by  the  aborigines  on  ibe  Began  Iliver,  the  first  of  the 
martyrs  to  Australian  inland  discovery.  Major  Mitchell 
afterwards  tracked  the  course  of  the  Lachlan  through  the 
marshes  which  had  stopped  previous  explorers,  and  dis- 
covered much  fertile  country  where  Mr.  Oxley  had  met 
with  nothing  but  arid  desert — one  of  the  early  indica- 
tions of  the  now  ascertamed  imcertainty  of  Australian 
seasons.  In  1836  the  country  beyond  the  Murray  in 
Victoria  was  examined,  the  Loddon  and  Wimmera  Bivens 
discovered,  the  Grampians  crossed,  and  the  river  Glenelg 
traced  to  the  sea.  Betuming  over  the  Dividing  Bange, 
he  passed  through  what  are  now  the  gold-diggings,  and 
descended  the  Goulbum  Biver  to  the  Murray.  He  thus 
traversed  much  of  the  finest  part  of  Victoria,  and  was  so 
much  struck  with  its  fertile  soil  and  beautiful  scenery, 
that  he  named  the  district  "^  Australia  Felix,''  declaring 
that  he  had  at  length  found  a  country  ready  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  civilised  man,  and  fit  to  become 
the  abode  of  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

5.  Jou/meys  of  Eyre  and  Sturt  to  the  Desert  Interior, 

Soon  after  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  founded 
in  1836,  and  its  capital  fixed  at  Adelaide,  exploration 
was  commenced  towards  the  unknown  interior.     In  1839 
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Mr.  Eyre  (since  so  well  known  as  Governor  of  New 
Zealand  and  of  Jamaica)  discovered  Lake  Torrens,  con- 
nected with  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf  by  a  narrow 
channel  of  mud  and  water;  and  in  1840  he  explored  a 
portion  of  its  eastern  shores  and  the  adjacent  Flinders 
Bange>  but  was  obliged  to  return  for  want  of  water.  He 
had  intended  to  cross  the  lake,  but  found  it  an  impassable 
swamp  of  salt  mud.  He  then  turned  westward  and  com- 
menced his  perilous  journey  along  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Australian  Bight,  and  after  great  danger  and  many  sad 
disasters,  he  reached  King  George's  Sound,  in  Western 
Australia  (a  distance  of  1209  miles),  with  a  single  native 
boy,  having  left  Adelaide  more  than  a  year  before.  This 
was  the  first  extensive  journey  across  the  waterless  deserts 
of  Australia,  and  well  exhibited  the  perils  of  such  an 
attempt,  which  in  this  case  owed  its  success  to  a  fortu- 
nate accident.  When  Mr.  Eyre  had  reached  250  miles 
fiom  his  starting-point  (the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf),  he  had 
already  lost  four  of  his  best  horses,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  means  of  carrying  provisions  for  his  whole  party. 
He  therefore  sent  back  his  companion  Mr.  Scott,  with 
three  others,  and  continued  the  journey  accompanied  only 
by  Baxter  his  overseer,  two  natives  who  had  started  with 
him,  and  a  native  servant  of  his  own,  named  Wylie.  He 
had  with  him  ten  horses,  six  sheep,  and  provisions  for 
nine  weeks.  Before  moving  the  animals  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  water  for  them,  and  Eyre  himself  explored  in 
advance,  sometimes  five  or  even  six  days  at  a  time,  without 
finding  a  drop.  They  were  reduced  to  collecting  dew 
with  a  sponge  and  rags,  and  most  of  the  horses  died  from 
btigoe  and  thirst  When  still  650  miles  from  their 
destination  they  had  only  three  weeks'  provisions  left,  and 
Baxter  proposed  to  return,  but  Eyre  was  resolute  to  go 
on.  The  two  natives  then  deserted,  but  after  a  few  days 
came  back  starving  and  penitent,  and  were  permitted 
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again  to  join  the  party.  But  in  the  night  they  shot  the 
overseer  and  ran  away,  taking  with  them  the  two  most 
serviceable  guns  and  almost  all  the  ammunition,  and  were 
never  more  heard  of.  Eyre  was  now  left  with  his  servant 
Wylie  and  two  horses,  with  a  very  small  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  more  than  600  miles  of  unknown  desert  to 
traverse.  Their  whole  stock  consisted  of  40  lbs.  of  flour, 
four  gallons  of  water,  and  part  of  a  dead  horse.  The  last 
water  had  been  left  three  days  before,  and  they  knew  not 
when  more  might  be  obtained.  It  was  150  miles  farther 
before  they  obtained  a  ^resh  supply.  Thus  they  struggled 
on  for  a  month,  living  on  horse-flesh,  fish,  or  occasional 
game,  with  a  little  flour-paste  or  damper.  They  then 
fortunately  discovered  a  whaling-ship  near  the  shore,  and 
were  kindly  received  on  board  for  a  fortnight,  and  this 
almost  certainly  saved  their  lives.  Being  sufficiently 
recruited,  they  continued  the  journey,  and  after  under- 
going further  hardships  for  twenty-three  days,  succeeded 
in  reaching  King  George's  Sound. 

In  1844  and  1845  Captain  Sturt,  who  had  so  suo- 
cessfully  explored  the  great  rivers  to  the  west  of  the 
coast-ranges,  made  the  first  real  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  very  centre  of  Australia.  Starting  from  a  bend  of 
the  Darling,  about  130  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Murray,  in  October  1844,  he  travelled  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  for  about  250  miles  till  he  reached  an 
easterly  extension  of  Lake  Torrens.  Betuming  some  dis- 
tance, he  struck  due  north  to  the  Grey  Eanges,  where  he 
established  a  depot,  in  which  he  was  delayed  six  months 
waiting  for  rain  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  in  advance. 
He  then  pushed  on  in  a  north-west  direction,  passing  over 
a  barren  country  and  endless  sand-ridges,  and  at  length 
over  a  plain  thickly  covered  with  fragments  of  quartz 
rock,  and  entirely  without  vegetation.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  barren  mud  plain,  and  then  more 
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sand-ridges  stretxjhing  a^^ay  into  the  unknown  interior. 
A  leinarkable  feature  of  the  sand-ridges  was  their  perfect 
straightness  and  parallelism^  while  on  both  sides  of  the 
low  desert  tract,  fifty  miles  wide,  they  lay  in  exactly  the 
same  direction.     Farther  on  he  was  agam  stopped  by  an 
eztensiye  plain  covered  with  the  dreaded  spinifex  grass 
and  a  mesembryanthemum ;  the  soil  being  salt,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  rain  would  have  rendered  it  absolutely 
impassable.     He  then  came  to  a  creek   or  watercourse 
with  water  abundantly  at  intervals,  and  followed  it  for 
about  60  miles,  when  it  became  salt  and  then  terminated 
in  the  sandy  desert,  whose  parallel  ridges  with  spinifex 
and  mesembryanthemum  stret<ched  on  every  side.     Cross- 
ing this  for  34  miles  with  no  sign  of  grass  or  water, 
he  tamed  back  from  a  point  beyond  which  still  lies  the 
largest  blank  on  the  central  portion  of  the  map  of  Australia. 
It  was  a  horrible  country,  which  Captain  Sturt  believed 
to  have  no  parallel  on  the  earth's  surface.     The  spinifex 
grass  was  close  and  matted,  and  the  horses  were  obliged 
to  lift  their  feet  straight  up  to  avoid  its  sharp  points. 
From  the  summit  of  one  of  the  sandy  undulations  ridges 
were  seen  extending  northwards  in  parallel  lines  beyond 
the  range  of  vision,  and  appeared  as  if  interminable.     To 
the  eastward  and  westward  they  succeeded  each  other 
like  waves  of  the  sea.     The  sand  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  a  bri^t  narrow  line  of  it  marked  the  top  of 
each  lidge.     Not  a  blade  of  grass  was  visible,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  country  was  declared  even  by  these  expe- 
rienced explorers  to  be  "*  terribla"     This  is  Sturt's  Desert, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  must  be 
always  uninhabitable.      About  200  miles  to  the  west, 
however,  the  telegraph  line  passes  through  a  compara* 
lively  fertOe  distriei 
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6.  Leichhardt  and  Kennedy  in  the  North-East. 

We  must  now  turn  awhile  to  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  country,  where  an  enthusiastic  Grerman  naturalist^ 
Dr.  Lud  wig  Leichhardt,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of  personal 
Mends  in  Sydney,  devoted  himself,  &om  1843  to  1846, 
to  the  exploration  of  Eastern  Queensland,  from  its  south- 
em  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Cai-pentaria.  His  great  journey 
in  1844,  from  the  upper  branches  of  the  Fitzroy  Biver  to 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  thence  along  its  western  shores 
to  Port  Essington,  a  distance  of  3000  miles,  was  per- 
formed in  litde  more  than  four  months,  and  places 
Leichhardt  in  the  first  rank  of  Australian  explorers. 
Eager  to  apply  the  experience  gained  during  this  expedi- 
tion, he  conceived  the  gigantic  project  of  traversing  the 
entire  continent  across  its  centre  from  east  to  west  Start- 
ing with  two  years'  provisions,  and  taking  with  him  450 
sheep  and  goats,  40  bullocks,  and  28  horses,  he  persevered 
for  seven  months,  when,  having  lost  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  he  was  obliged  to  return.  Not  dis- 
couraged, he  obtained  fresh  funds,  and  organised  another 
expedition,  but  comparatively  small  and  ill  provided.  He 
started,  however ;  and  a  letter  received  from  him  while  at 
the  Gogoon  Biver,  less  than  300  miles  from  Moreton  Bay, 
was  the  last  that  was  ever  heard  of  the  enthusiastic  ex-' 
plorer,  and  his  fate  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  Parties 
went  out  in  search  of  him,  and  trees  were  found  marked 
L,  which  were  supposed  to  show  his  track ;  but  this  has 
been  considered  unsatisfactory  evidence.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  but 
where  and  when  will  probably  never  be  known. 

About  the  same  time  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was  ex- 
ploring farther  to  the  west,  and  opened  a  great  deal  of 
fine  country  in  what  is  now  the  centre  of  the  colony  of 
Queensland.      He   here   discovered    a   large   river    (the 
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Baicoo)^  which,  after  tracing  for  about  150  miles  towards 
the  centre  of  Australia,  he  hastily  concluded  was  the  same 
as  the  Victoria  of  the  north-west  coast.  His  assistant 
Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  traced  it  to  the  south-west  and 
south,  till  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  great  central  desert. 
In  the  following  year  Mr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  to 
explore  the  country  between  Bockingham  Bay  and  Gape 
York,  but  never  reached  his  destination.  He  was  exposed 
to  numerous  attacks  of  the  natives,  and  was  at  length 
killed  with  most  of  his  party,  only  one  native  servant 
reaching  Port  Albany. 

7.  Oregory  in  the  North-  West, 

There  was  now  a  lull  in  actual  exploration  of  the 
interior  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  it  was  again  energeti- 
cally taken  up,  and  prosecuted  on  the  whole  with  won- 
derfdl  success.  During  1855  and  1856  Mr.  A.  C. 
Gregory  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  Victoria  River  of 
the  north-west  coast  He  traced  it  first  in  a  south-easterly 
and  then  in  a  southerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  when  its  course  became  dry,  passing  through  a 
sterile  desert  Crossing  a  dividing  ridge  of  hills,  a  series 
of  pools  and  dry  channels  was  found  named  Sturt's  Creek, 
and  this  was  traced  several  hundred  miles  to  a  point  in 
lat  20**  30'  S.  and  long.  128^  W.,  where  it  terminated 
in  a  salt  lake  in  the  desert 

8.  JPDotwJl  Stuart's  Journey  across  the  Continent. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
ceasfid  of  Australian  explorers,  John  M'Douall  Stuart,  who, 
in  1858  and  1859,  had  examined  the  whole  district  of 
Lakes  Eyre,  Gardner,  and  Torrens.  On  March  2,  1860, 
be  started  from  Adelaide  on  a  journey  across  the  whole 
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contment  to  the  norfch  coast.  Passing  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Eyre,  he  found  a  tolerably  fertile  country  tiU  he 
crossed  the  MacdonneU  Banges  close  to  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  On  April  23d  he  reached  a  mountain  in  S. 
lat  about  22°,  and  R  long,  nearly  134^  which  is  said  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  has  been 
named  Central  Mount  Stuart.  It  is,  however,  very  far  to 
the  north-west  of  the  true  centre,  though  it  is  almost 
exactly  midway  between  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian 
Bight  and  the  extreme  north  coast  at  Port  Essington  on 
Melville  Bay.  Passing  beyond  this  point  about  300 
miles,  and  when  less  than  200  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  he  was  forced  to  turn  back  by  the  hostility 
of  a  numerous  tribe  of  natives.  Nothing  daunted,  on 
New  Year's  Day  1861  Mr.  Stuart  again  left  Adelaide 
(aided  by  a  liberal  grant  from  the  Colonial  Government), 
and  succeeded  in  reaching,  about  100  miles  beyond  his 
former  position,  to  lat.  17°,  long.  133°;  but  an  impene- 
trable scmb  here  barred  all  farther  progress.  He  made 
strenuous  and  prolonged  efforts  to  pass  the  obstacle,  his 
horses  being  on  one  occasion  one  hundred  and  six  hours 
without  water,  but  without  success,  and  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  return  for  want  of  provisiona  Arriving  safely 
in  the  settled  districts  in  September,  he  again  started  in 
less  than  a  month  on  the  route  now  familiar  to  him ;  and 
this  time  well-deserved  success  rewarded  him.  Leaving 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  far  to  the  right,  he  found  a  pass- 
age through  the  scrub,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  west  side  of  Chambers 
Bay,  in  July  1862.  In  December  he  reached  Adelaide 
in  safety,  though  greatly  worn  out  with  exhaustion  and 
scurvy ;  but  neither  on  this  nor  on  any  of  his  previous 
journeys  did  Mr.  Stuart  lose  a  single  man  of  his  party. 

This  journey  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  its 
results  of  any  of  those  which  have  been  made  in  the 
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interior  of  Australia.  It  has  marked  out  a  track  from 
the  settled  districts  of  South  Australia  to  the  extreme 
north,  along  which  it  has  been  foimd  possible  to  construct 
a  tel^;raph  line,  with  fixed  stations;  and  it  has  also  led  to 
the  discoveiy  of  perhaps  the  most  fertile  district  of  tropical 
Australia^  watered  by  a  fine  navigable  river,  the  Adelaide, 
and  which,  from  its  position  in  regard  to  the  islands  of 
the  Malaj  Archipelago,  is  best  fitted  to  become  a  flourish- 
ing and  populous  settlement.  Mr.  Stuarf  s  party  consisted 
of  only  three  persons  on  his  first  attempt,  and  ten  on  his 
second  and  third  (successful)  exploration. 

9.  TTu  Fatal  JSayteditian  of  Bwrke  and  Wills. 

About  the  time  that  M'Douall  Stuart  commenced  his 
attempt  to  cross  the  continent,  a  great  expedition  was  de- 
spatched from  Melbourne,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Victo- 
rian Government  It  consisted  of  eighteen  persons,  several 
waggons,  many  pack-horses,  and  tweuty-seven  camels 
imported  from  India  for  this  special  service.  Mr.  O'Hara 
Burke  was  appointed  leader,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Wills,  a 
young  and  promising  astronomer,  as  second  in  command. 
After  much  trouble,  owing  to  the  unwieldiness  of  the 
expedition  and  the  insubordination  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, an  advanced  party  reached  Cooper^s  Creek  (the 
lower  course  of  the  Barcoo  Biver),  where  they  formed  a 
dep6t  and  left  a  detachment  in  charge  of  it,  while  Burke 
and  Wills,  with  two  men,  King  and  Gray,  pushed  on  with 
one  horse  and  six  camels  for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria- 
The  person  left  in  charge  of  the  depdt,  named  Brah^, 
leceived  instructions  to  await  their  return,  or  till  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  a  retreat.  This  small  party  with 
great  difficulty  passed  the  M'Kinlay  range  of  hills,  and 
succeeded  in  about  six  weeks  in  reaching  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  near  the  mouth  of  the  Flinders  Biver,  being 
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thus  actually  the  first  to  cross  the  continent,  though  on  a 
somewhat  shorter  route  and  through  much  less  new^ 
country  than  Stuart  But  in  this  case  the  result  was  most 
disastrous.  The  homeward  journey  to  the  depdt  was  toil^ 
some  and  difficult  The  camels  broke  down,  and  were 
most  of  them  left  behind.  The  horse  was  killed  for  food. 
One  of  the  party,  Gray,  died  on  the  march,  the  other  three 
being  so  weak  that  they  could  hardly  dig  a  grave  to  buiy 
him ;  but  four  days  afterwards,  with  two  camels,  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  depdt  And  now  occiured  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  episodes  in  the  history  of  Austra- 
lian exploration.  The  depdt  was  reached  on  the  evening 
of  April  21,  1861 ;  while  on  that  very  morning  Brahd 
had  started  homeward,  having  left  what  provisions  he 
could  spare  (but  no  clothing,  tea,  or  stimulants)  with  an 
indication  of  their  position.  Burke  and  Wills  were  far 
too  weak  and  exhausted  to  follow  on  his  track  with  any 
chance  of  success  tiU  recruited  by  rest  and  food,  and  the 
two  camels  were  too  iU  to  travel  more  than  a  very  few 
miles  a  day.  After  a  few  days'  rest  they  endeavoured  to 
make  their  way  down  Cooper's  Creek  to  Mount  Hopeless, 
where,  at  a  distance  of  only  150  miles,  there  was  a  sheep 
station;  but  want  of  water  drove  them  back,  and  the 
camels  both  broke  down  and  had  to  be  shot  They  found 
friendly  natives  who  supplied  them  with  food,  and  they 
discovered  the  *'  nardoo  "  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  pounded 
form  a  kind  of  native  bread.  The  explorers  found  it 
agreeable,  but  while  it  satisfied  hunger  it  did  not  nourish, 
and  they  got  weaker  and  weaker.  About  six  weeks  after 
their  return  to  the  depdt  Burke  and  Wills  both  died  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  King  joined  a  party  of 
natives  who  treated  him  kindly,  and  with  whom  he  was 
found  about  three  months  later  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Howitt,  and 
brought  safely  home  to  Melbourne. 

After  Brah^  left  the  depdt  to  return,  he  fell  in  with 
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Wright,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  remainder  of 
the  party.  Wright's  instructions  were  to  follow  on  to 
the  depdt  at  Cooper^s  Creek,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  amplj  supplied  with  provisions  and  stores ;  yet  on 
meeting  Brah^  the  whole  party  turned  back  to  the 
Darling,  which  they  reached  on  June  18th.  Brah^ 
was  thence  despatched  to  Melbourne,  where  he  arrived 
on  June  30th,  and  reported  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
committee. 

Ko  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  depdt  had  been 
deserted  and  the  explorers  left  to  their  fate,  than  four 
distinct  expeditions  were  organised  for  the  relief  of  the 
missing  travellers,  or  the  discovery  of  their  remains.     Mr. 
Howitt  was  sent  along  their  outward  track,  and,  as  already 
stated,  rescued  the  sole  survivor.     The  South  Australian 
Government  sent  out  Mr.  J.  M'Kinlay  from  Adelaide,  who, 
after  visiting  Cooper's  Creek,  traversed  the  whole  continent 
to  the  Albert  Biver  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and  thence  turning  east  reached  the  Burdekin  Biver  and 
Port  Denison  in  Queensland.     The  Victorian  Government 
also  sent  an  expedition  to  the  north  coast,  in  case  the 
Burke  expedition  should  have  been  unable  to  get  away 
ficom  that  district     Mr.  Landsborough  was  taken  by  sea 
to  the  Albert  Biver,  whence  he  explored  about  200  miles 
to  the  south-west,  and  then  in  a  general  south-south-east 
direction  till  he  reached  the  Warregoo  Biver,  a  tributary 
cl  the  Darling,  about  450  miles  west  of  Brisbane.     The 
Queensland  Government  sent  Mr.  Walker  with  a  party  of 
native  police,  from  the  Nogoa  Biver,  200  miles  south-west 
of  Bockhampton,  who  thence  explored  in  a  general  north- 
west direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     All  these 
expeditions  were  brought  to  a  successful  termination ;  and 
they  have  given  us  a  sufficient  general  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  the  entire  eastern  half  of  Australia,  the  most 
important  gap  being  the  desert  region  east  of  Central 
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Mount  Stuart,  and  between  Sturt's  farthest  north  and 
Landsborough's  farthest  south  points. 

Two  other  explorations  of  less  extent  belong  to  this 
period.  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Gregory  in  North- 
West  Australia,  in  1861,  when  he  explored  about  800 
miles  of  country  at  an  average  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  coast,  about  the  upper  courses  of  the  De  Grey, 
Ashburton,  Fortescue,  and  Oakover  Eivers.  The  other 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  who,  in  1864,  explored  a  new 
route  along  the  western  side  of  the  great  northern  penin- 
sula firom  Port  Denison  to  Gape  York. 

1 0.  JEstailishment  of  the  Telegraph  Line  to  the  North  Coast. 

There  was  again  a  lull  of  several  years,  during  which 
time  the  electric  telegraph  was  successfully  carried  by  the 
South  Australian  Government,  along  the  track  discovered 
by  Stuart  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin.  The  establish- 
ment of  numerous  stations  along  this  line,  where  perma- 
nent water  and  food  supplies  could  be  obtained,  offered 
a  tempting  base  of  operations  for  new  explorers  ;  and  the 
desire  of  the  colonies  of  South  and  West  Australia  to 
communicate  by  an  overland  route,  led  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  Previous  to  1872 
the  entire  region  between  the  telegraph  line  and  the  settled 
districts  of  West  Australia  was  a  vast  blank  covering 
fully  one-third  the  area  of  the  Australian  continent ;  and 
wherever  it  had  been  touched  on  or  pierced,  it  had  been 
found  to  be  a  waterless  waste,  though  often  covered  with 
dense  scrub.  Eyre  had  traversed  its  southern  border; 
Gregory  had  penetrated  from  the  north  to  a  little  beyond 
lat  20"^;  Stuart  had  explored  its  south-eastern  comers; 
and  Forrest,  in  1869,  had  entered  it  from  the  west  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  300  miles;  but  aU  alike  had  been  driven 
back  by  want  of  water. 
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11.  The  Western  Deserts,  traversed  h/  Giles,  Warburtan, 

and  Forrest, 

In  the  exploratioii  of  this  vast  unpromising  area^  the 
first  place  is  due  to  Mr.  Ernest  Giles,  who,  in  1872,  at 
his  own  expense,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Yon 
Miieller,  who  aided  him  with  pecuniary  assistance,  started 
from  Chamber's  Pillar,  near  the  Charlotte  Waters  tele- 
graph station,  with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  crossing 
in  a  westward  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Murchison 
Eiver.  In  this  he  was  not  successful ;  but  he  discovered 
the  extensive  salt  lake  Amadeus,  and  explored  for  about 
a  hundred  miles  north  of  it,  the  whole  country  being 
arid,  with  sandstone  ridges  and  spinifex  or  maUee  scrub. 
The  mountains  diminished  in  height  as  he  proceeded 
westward.  The  following  year  he  started  again,  aided  by 
the  South  Australian  Government,  and  travelling  about 
200  miles  south  of  his  former  course,  reached  a  point 
nearly  midway  between  the  telegraph  and  the  known 
part  of  West  Australia.  Here  the  country  consisted  of 
open  sandhills  or  gravel,  covered  with  spinifex,  and 
absolutely  without  water.  Turning  back,  he  struck  due 
nuith  about  a  hundred  miles,  finding  only  one  small 
water-hole  on  the  way,  and  then  came  upon  some  fine 
hilly  country,  with  rocky  gorges,  running  streams,  a  beau- 
tiful waterfall,  and  abundant  pasture.  Exquisite  flowers 
decked  the  ground,  and  the  place  was  an  oasis  of  beauty 
in  the  midst  of  a  huge  wildemess.  But  it  did  not  last 
long.  The  streams  ran  dry  as  soon  as  they  left  the  shade 
of  tiie  hills,  and  both  north  and  south  there  was  nothing 
bat  parched  desert.  Packing  out  water  in  kegs,  he  pushed 
due  west,  with  one  companion,  for  120  nnles  over  an 
arid  country,  when  one  of  the  horses  breaking  down,  he 
was  obliged  to  return.  Giving  the  horse  that  remained 
to  Gibson,  he  instructed  him  to  go  back  to  the  kegs,  30 
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miles  off,  give  the  horse  a  good  drink,  and  then  push  on 
for  the  camp,  and  bring  back  water,  adding,  **  I  depend  on 
you  to  bring  me  relief."  Gibson  lost  his  way,  and  was 
never  seen  again.  Mr.  Giles  walked  on  the  whole  way 
to  the  kegs  without  water.  Then,  carrying  the  keg  and 
his  other  baggage,  a  load  of  50  lbs.,  he  started,  and  was 
seven  days  reaching  his  depdt,  having  been  without  food 
for  five  days,  and  being  able  to  walk  only  about  five  or 
six  nules  a  day.  On  his  return  track  he  passed  a  range 
of  hills  to  the  south  of  Lake  Amadeus,  which  lake  is  pro- 
bably more  than  200  miles  long. 

While  Mr.  Giles  was  thus  engaged,  several  other  ex- 
peditions had  been  sent  out  by  the  South  Australian  and 
West  Australian  Governments.  Mr.  Gosse,  with  camels, 
horses,  and  a  dray,  started  in  1873,  nearly  in  the  some 
direction  as  Mr.  Giles,  but  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  so 
far  west  He  discovered  the  remarkable  Ayer's  rock,  a 
pillar  or  pyramid  of  granite  about  1000  feet  high,  and 
not  far  from  it  Mount  Olga,  a  precipitous  mass  of  rock 
two  miles  long,  one  mile  wide,  and  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  high. 

In  April  1873  Colonel  Egerton  Warburton  started 
from  Alice  Spiings  (just  north  of  the  tropic)  with  seven- 
teen camels,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Oakover 
Biver,  in  Western  Australia,  in  December,  after  extreme 
hardships,  with  only  three  of  the  camels  aliva  The  line 
of  this  exploration  was  about  on  latitude  21°  and  22^ 
passing  a  little  south  of  Gregory's  farthest  point  The 
country,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  was  a  fearful 
desert,  with  not  a  drop  of  surface-water  for  hundreds  of 
miles  at  a  stretch,  and  in  every  way  inferior  to  that 
traversed  by  Giles.  Colonel  Warburton  was  nearly  starved 
on  this  journey,  and  part  of  the  time  had  to  travel,  strapped 
at  full  length,  on  his  camel ;  but  he  was  the  first  to  tra- 
verse the  great  Australian  desert  from  east  to  west 
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In  the  following  year  (1874)  a  still  greater  feat  was 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Forrest,  who,  with  horses  only, 
crossed  thiongh  a  longer  extent  of  uninhabited  country, 
from  the  Murchison  Biver  to  the  telegraph  line  a  little 
north  of  Peake  station.  His  route  passed  close  to  the 
point  whence  Giles  and  Grosse  were  turned  back  in  1873, 
and  he  was  delayed  seventeen  days  at  his  last  station 
before  reaching  it,  in  endeavouring  to  find  water  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  go  on.  For  two-thirds  of  the  distance  across, 
the  eountzy  is  without  permanent  water,  and  thoroughly 
uninhabitable,  though  often  covered  with  a  scrubby  v^eta- 
tion.  Towards  the  tdegraph  line,  however,  it  becomes  more 
lully,  and  with  more  frequent  streams  and  water-holes ; 
and  there  are  here  and  there  patches  of  fertile  country. 

In  1875  the  veteran  explorer  Giles  was  furnished 
with  camels  and  assisted  by  the  South  Australian  Govern- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  crossing  from  Port  Augusta,  at 
the  head  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  to  Perth  by  an  entirely 
new  route  (see  Map).     From  the  Youldeh  Depot  to  the 
first  settlements  in  West  Australia  was  traversed  in  about 
four  months.     After  leaving  a  small  native  dammed-up 
pond,  in  longitude  128°  40^  no  water  was  found  for  a  dis- 
tance of  325  nules,  when  a  fine  spring  was  accidentally 
hit  upon  among  barren  sandhills,    ^is  probably  saved  the 
party  from  destruction,  as  for  150  miles  beyond  this  no 
more  water  was  found.      Southward  towards  the  coast 
the  country  was  open  and  grassy;   northward,  mostly 
covered  with  scrub  and  spinifex,  but  all  equally  waterless. 
In  this  expedition  Mr.  Giles  travelled  2500  miles,  and 
found  no  country  available  for  settlement 

The  most  important  expedition  since  the  date  of  our 
first  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  Forrest,  in  1879,  in  K-W. 
Aostndia,  when  much  fine  land  was  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Fitzroy  Eiver,  and  between  it  and  the 
Victoria  Siver. 
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12.  General  Bemlt  of  these  Explorations, 

The  western  half  of  Australia  has  thus  been  traversed 
in  three  nearly  parallel  lines  about  300  miles  apart; 
while  various  shorter  explorations  have  made  known  large 
portions  of  the  intermediate  country.  The  southern  and 
northern  coasts  are  also  fairly  known ;  and  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  nearly  half  of  the  entire  continent  of 
Australia  is  uninhabitable  by  Europeans.  Nowhere  else 
perhaps  on  the  globe  do  we  meet  with  the  strange  pheno- 
menon of  a  dense  vegetation  combined  with  an  aridity 
equal  to  that  of  the  Sahara.  For  the  traveller  the  country 
is  worse  even  than  the  Sahara.  For  himdreds  of  miles  at 
a  stretch  the  sandy  undulations  are  covered  with  the 
dreaded  spinifex,  or  porcupine  grass,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  walk  without  painful  precaution.  Again,  for 
hundreds  of  miles  is  found  the  dense  scrub  of  dwarf 
eucalyptus,  covering  the  ground  like  the  rods  of  an  osier 
bed,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  hindering  all  view  of  the 
country,  and  rendering  it  necessary  literally  to  bore  one's 
way,  like  a  mole,  underground.  Then  come  acacia  scrubs, 
which  add  the  annoyance  of  sharp  prickles  to  those  of 
the  other  kinds.  Mr.  Giles  tells  us  that  horses  dread  the 
Triodia,  or  spinifex,  like  a  pestilence.  The  constant  prick- 
ing of  this  grass  causes  raw  and  bleeding  swellings  round 
their  feet ;  and  to  escape  from  it  they  will  prefer  to  force 
their  way  through  the  densest  scrubs,  where  the  ground  is 
soft  and  the  spinifex  does  not  grow.  Here  they  rush 
along,  tearing  the  coverings  off  their  loads,  and  frequently 
forcing  sticks  between  their  backs  and  their  saddles ;  then 
comes  a  frantic  crashing  through  the  scrub,  loads  are 
forced  off,  and  horses  are  lost  sight  of,  and  it  may  take 
hours  or  days  to  recover  them.  Nor  do  the  travellers 
escape ;  for  their  clothes  get  torn  and  ripped  to  pieces, 
and  their  bodies  scratched  and  often  seriously  wounded 
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Sometimes  stinging  ants  abound  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  wearied  explorer  can  get  no  rest.  However  hot  and 
tired  he  may  be,  he  dare  not  lie  down  in  the  shade,  but 
must  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  or  lie  on  the  heated  soil, 
in  order  to  escape  this  torment.  In  other  parts  the  whole 
coiintry  is  a  mass  of  angular  stones,  over  which  the 
traveller  has  to  pass  for  days  together,  without  finding  a 
spot  of  easier  ground ;  while  in  some  districts  loose  sand 
is  heaped  up  in  ridges,  like  the  long  swell  of  the  ocean, 
and  appearing  almost  as  interminable.  Often,  after  pass- 
ing days  without  water,  when  at  length  it  is  discovered, 
it  turns  out  to  be  imdrinkable  brine,  or  it  exists  in  such 
small  quantity  as  to  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  both  men  and  horses  for  a  single  day.  Again,  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  the  climate  and  rainfaU  renders  it 
impossible  to  depend  on  the  accounts  of  previous  explorers 
in  the  same  district.  Where  water  is  at  one  time  abundant 
and  herbage  luxuriant,  there  may  be  found  a  year  or  two 
later  a  bumt-up  desert  The  lake  described  by  one  traveller 
may  be  found  an  expanse  of  baked  mud  by  his  successor ; 
while  where  one  marched  over  grassy  plains,  another  may 
be  stopped  by  inundations  which  cover  the  whole  country. 
Exploration,  for  mere  discovery's  sake,  has  now  done 
its  work  in  Australia,  and  the  rest  may  be  left  to  the 
unaided  expansion  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  So 
many  outlying  stations  are  already  occupied,  and  the 
overland  telegraph  affords  so  admirable  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, that  every  spot  available  for  settlement  wiU  be 
faand  and  occupied  quite  as  quickly  as  desirable.  The 
work  that  has  been  already  done  in  so  inhospitable  a 
GOTintry  and  so  trjdng  a  climate  is  little  less  than  marvel- 
lous; and  the  story  of  Australian  exploration,  with  its 
episodes  of  heroism  and  martyrdom,  affords  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  undiminished  energies  of  our  countrymen  in 
their  southern  home. 
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Material  Progress  of  the  An3TRALiAN  Colonixb. 

13.  Orav^th  of  the  PoptUcUion. 

While  the  exploration  of  Australia  has  thus  rapidly 
gone  on,  every  available  part  of  the  country  has  been  con- 
verted to  the  uses  of  civilised  man,  at  a  rate  which  has 
sometimes  rivalled  that  of  the  Western  United  States. 
The  progress  at  first  was  comparatively  slow.  In  1788 
the  first  settlement,  at  Botany  Bay,  consisted  of  about 
1000  individuals,  and  in  1835  the  entire  European  popu- 
lation of  Australia,  with  Tasmania,  was  about  80,000.  By 
1851  it  had  increased  to  350,000 ;  when  the  discovery 
of  gold-fields  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  emigration, 
and  subsequently  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
population  thence  increased  with  marvellous  speed,  and 
at  the  present  time  Australia  probably  contains  over 
2,260,000  inhabitants,  more  than  one-third  of  which 
(858,000)  are  congregated  in  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
colonies,  Victoria;  while  one-fifth  of  the  whole  (501,000) 
are  to  be  found  in  the  two  great  cities,  Melbourne  and 
Sidney  and  their  suburbs  within  the  10  miles  radius. 

14.  Agriculture, 

An  enormous  extent  of  the  whole  continent  is,  as  has 
been  shown,  absolutely  iminhabitable»  yet  seventy-five  mil- 
lion acres  of  Crown  lands  have  been  sold,  equalling  about 
one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country.  Of  this 
amount  more  than  six  million  acres  are  actually  under  cul- 
tivation, the  rest  being  devoted  to  grazing  purposes.  The 
great  agricultural  specialty  of  Australia  is  its  wool, 
the  produce  of  about  66  millions  of  sheep.  In  1878  the 
total  produce  of  wool  was  290  million  pounds;  and  its 
quality  is  so  fine  that  it  realises  the  highest  prices  in  the 
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English  market,  and  reaches  an  annual  value  of  eighteen 
millions  sterling. 

Besides  sheep,  there  are  more  than  eight  millions  cf 
cattle,  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  million  of  horses,  and  a 
million  of  pigs,  in  Australia ;  and  from  these  there  is  a 
great  export  of  hides,  tallow,  and  preserved  meats. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  also  extensively 
grown.  In  1879  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  about  28 
million  bushels;  maize  to  6  million  bushels;  potatoes 
to  304,000  tons;  hay  to  852,000  tons;  while  the  vine- 
yards produced  1,871,000  gallons  of  wine.  Tobacco  and 
sugar-cane  are  also  extensively  grown  in  suitable  parts  of 
the  country.  The  average  yield  of  the  various  crops  per 
acre  wa6  as  follows : — ^Wheat,  13*25  bushels;  oats,  31*44 
bnshels;  barley,  25*51  bushels;  maize,  34*08  bushels; 
potatoes,  4*07  tons;  hay,  1*34  tons.  These  averages 
must,  however,  be  somewhat  reduced,  as  they  include 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  where,  owing  to  the  more 
favoniable  climate,  the  crops,  especially  cereals  and  roots, 
are  considerably  finer  than  in  Australia  itsel£ 

16.  Mineral  Wealth, 

Mining  forms  one  of  the  most  remunerative  branches 
of  industry.  South  Australia  contains  productive  copper 
mines.  New  South  Wales  extensive  coal  measures,  and 
especially  gold.  The  richest  gold-fields,  however,  are 
those  of  Victoria,  where  there  are  seven  mining  districts : 
Ballarat,  Beechworth,  Sandhurst^  Maryborough,  Castle- 
maine  or  Bendigo,  Ararat,  and  Gipps  Land.  Of  these  the 
most  productive  are  Ballarat,  Sandhurst,  and  Maryborough. 
Giold  has  also  been  discovered  in  Queensland,  which  nlftiimg 
to  be  as  rich  in  this  metal  as  the  sister  colonies.  Here 
the  principal  auriferous  region  lies  in  the  Peak  Downs, 
though  in  1876  rich  finds  were  also  made  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Ckwktowu.  This  discovery  was  folloved  hy 
a  sadden  "  rush,"  from  vhicli  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
place  suffered  very  materially.  Many  Chinese  are  also  at 
vork  on  the  Anstralian  gold-fields,  the  productiveness  of 
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which,  however,  diminishes  from  year  to  year,  though 
many  fresh  mines  have  been  discovered  in  Queensland. 

Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  the  "  diamond  fever " 
began  to  rage,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
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ddeiable  number  of  diamonds  and  other  precions  stones 
at  Mudgee,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  these  valuable  gems 
have  aiQce  been  found  in  Yictoiia  and  Queensland. 

Tin  occuis  abundantly  in  Queensland,  and  less  plenti* 
folly  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria^  and  Tasmania.  Iron 
is  often  plentiful,  and  there  are  also  mines  of  antrmony, 
bismuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  manganese,  as  well  as  sulphur 
and  bitumen.  Coal  is  extensively  worked  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  it  is  also  abundant  in  Queensland. 

The  value  of  the  gold  obtained  at  the  various  Austra- 
lian gold-fields,  from  1851  to  the  end  of  1879,  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  £277,000,000.  The  extent  of 
the  workings  in  other  metalliferous  ores  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  copper  for  the  year  1876 
was  valued  at  nearly  £450,000 ;  and  that  of  tin  at  nearly 
£600,000 ;  while  the  annual  produce  of  the  coal-fields 
of  New  South  Wales  is  over  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
tons. 

16.  Commercial  Activity. 

The  trade  of  the  colonies  is  already  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing state,  and  continually  on  the  increase,  so  that  in 
this  respect  Australia  takes  a  foremost  position  among 
civilised  nations.  In  1880  the  imports  amounted  to 
£38,898,655,  and  the  exports  to  £42,513,476.  If  we 
compare  Australia  with  the  Canadian  Dominion,  as  the 
niost  extensive  of  the  British  colonies,  we  find  that,  with 
a  much  greater  population,  the  exports  of  the  latter 
country  are  considerably  lower ;  so  that  while  Australia 
eiports  nearly  £20  per  head,  Canada  exports  only  £4 :  7s. 
per  bead.  It  is  true  that  Australia  has  gold ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  labour,  skill,  and  energy,  represented 
by  each  poimd's  worth  of  gold  obtained  from  the  mines, 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  required  for  the  production  of  any 
other  article  of  commerce.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the 
Australian  colonies  consists  of  about  1600  vessels,  reach- 
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ing  an  aggregate  of  220,000  tons ;  while  the  inward  and 
outward  entries  of  vessels  for  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  amounted,  in  1879,  to  a  tonnage  of  considerahlj 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  each  way.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  Australian  colonies  for  the  year  1880 
amounted  to  over  thirteen  millions  and  three  quarters 
sterling. 

17.  JSailways  and  Telegraphs. 

Up  to  the  epoch  of  the  gold  discovery  little  had  been 
done  towards  facilitating  internal  communication  within 
the  several  colonies,  or  between  one  colony  and  another,  and 
much  loss  and  suffering  resulted  from  the  absence  of  roads 
from  the  great  seaports  to  the  interior.  Excellent  roads 
now  traverse  most  of  the  colonies,  connecting  aU  the  chief 
towns  with  their  respective  capitals ;  the  navigable  rivers 
are  covered  with  steamers,  and  a  system  of  railways  is 
rapidly  being  extended  over  the  more  populous  portions  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  1880  there  were  in  Australia 
and|Tasmania  3611  miles  of  railroad  already  constructed, 
and  984  miles  in  progress;  while  the  electric  telegraph 
has  received  a  still  greater  proportionate  development,  no 
less  than  24,125  miles  having  been  constructed,  to  which 
1144  miles,  then  making,  are  probably  now  to  be  added. 
All  the  colonies  are  now  linked  to  each  other,  to  New 
Zealand,  and,  by  the  overland  telegraph,  with  the  mother^ 
country  vid  Java  and  India.  Several  magnificent  lines 
of  steamers  keep  up  frequent  communication  with  Europe 
and  America,  by  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or  Suez  Canal 
routes  ;  while  others  connect  the  several  colonies  with  each 
other,  with  New  Zealand,  and  with  the  "Fiji  Islands  and 
New  Caledonia.  Throughout  all  the  colonies  a  postal 
system,  modelled  on  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  in  full 
operation,  the  inland  postage  being  generally  2d.,  while 
money-order  offices  and  postal  savings-banks  axe  scattered 
abundantly  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  interior. 
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OHAPTEE  VIL 

THE  COLONY  07  NSW  SOUTH  WALES. 

1.  Origin,  Oeographical  limits,  and  Area. 

Or  all  the  Australian  colonies  the  oldest  is  New  South 
Wales,  it  having  heen  settled  in  1788 ;  and,  till  West 
Australia  was  established  in  1829,  it  included  all  the 
English  settlements  in  the  country.  It  was  originally 
much  more  extensive  than  it  is  now,  including  much  of 
Victoria  and  Queensland,  which  were  separated  from  it  in 
1851. 

New  South  Wales  now  contains  an  area  of  323,437 
square  miles,  lying  within  the  limits  of  28^  and  S?"" 
south  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  141''  and 
154^  east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is  900  miles, 
with  an  average  of  500,  while  its  greatest  breadth  is  850 
miles,  also  with  an  average  of  500.  Its  area  in  acres  is 
206,999,680,  or  about  five  times  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  more  than  half  as  large  again  as  France.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Queensland,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Macpherson's  Bange,  the  Dividing  Sange,  and 
the  Bumaresq  Biver ;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
on  the  south  by  Victoria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river  Murray,  as  far  as  its  source,  and  thence  by  a 
slndght  line  to  Cape  Howe;  while  on  the  west  the 
meridian  of  141°  £,  separates  it  from  South  Australia. 
In  general  form  it  is  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  eastern 
side  is  much  longer  than  the  western. 
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2.  Physical  Features. 

The  smface  of  this  colony  is  greatly  diversified.  A 
range  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  at  an 
average  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  it  The 
country  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  range  is  an  undulating 
plain  intersected  by  numerous  streams.  On  the  west  of 
the  mountains  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  elevated  table- 
lands, which  farther  west  sinks  into  vast  plains.  The 
coast  district  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
populous.  Its  rivers  periodically  overflow  their  banks, 
and  cover  the  adjacent  pledns  with  a  rich  alluvial  deposit 
that  is  excessively  fertile,  so  that  crops  can  be  produced 
on  the  same  land  year  after  year  without  manure.  Beyond 
are  table-lands,  furrowed  here  and  there  with  precipitous 
valleys,  and  surmounted  by  several  groups  and  ranges  of 
mountain  heights.  Farther  west  the  land  gradually  sinks 
to  the  great  inland  plains  which  form  the  chief  pasture- 
lands  of  the  colony. 

The  mountains  of  New  South  Wales  cover  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  though  their  elevation  is  not  great. 
Far  in  the  interior,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
colony,  are  the  Grey  and  Stanley  Banges,  the  loftiest 
elevations  being  Moimt  Arrowsmith  and  Mount  Lyell, 
each  about  2000  feet  higL  These  form  the  western 
watershed  of  the  Darling  valley,  though,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  Australia,  many  of  the  streams  dry  up  as  soon 
as  they  quit  the  mountains.  The  great  Dividing  Bange 
runs  in  a  general  direction  from  KN.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  is 
very  broad.  It  consists  of  seven  main  divisions — (1) 
The  Kew  England  Bange,  on  the  north-east,  culminates  in 
Ben  Lomond,  5000  feet  high;  (2)  the  Liverpool  Bange, 
south  of  the  last,  and  extending  in  a  westerly  direction, 
reaches  a  height  of  4500  feet  in  Oxley's  Peak;  (3)  the 
Blue  Mountain  Bange,  to  the  west  of  Sydney,  and  which 
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long  formed  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  interior^  only 
reaches  a  height  of  4100  feet  Then  follow  (4)  the  Gul- 
larin,  (5)  the  Goomck,  and  (6)  the  Manero  Sanges,  all 
aboat  the  same  height ;  while  (7)  the  Muniong  or  Warra- 
gong  Sange,  forming  the  northern  extension  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps  of  Victoria,  cnlminates  in  Mount  Kosciusko, 
whose  summit  (7308  feet  high),  although  below  the 
actual  snow-line  for  the  latitude,  usually  retains  some 
patches  of  snow  throughout  the  year.  Farther  to  the  east 
lie  the  Coast  Sanges,  generally  forming  the  edge  of  a  table- 
land upon  which  the  dividing  chain  is  based.  The  northern 
Cknst  Bange  reaches  a  height  of  6000  feet  at  Mount  Sea- 
view,  and  the  southern  culminates  in  Mount  Budawung,  at 
an  elevation  of  3800  feet.  There  are  also  many  isolated 
mountains,  which  reach  a  considerable  altitude. 

As  already  stated,  the  western  parts  of  the  colony 
consist  of  immense  level  plains.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Liverpool  Plains,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
coontry,  situated  between  the  Liverpool  and  Haidwick 
Banges.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  17,000  square 
miles,  and  are  supposed  to  have  once  formed  the  bed  of  a 
vast  inland  lake,  the  hills  or  ridges  of  sandstone  or  basalt 
rising  from  them  like  islands.  They  are  but  scantily 
watered,  and  are  therefore  only  suitable  for  pasturage. 
Another  extensive  series  of  plains  is  known  as  the  Man- 
aioo  Plains  or  Brisbane  Downs,  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  colony,  near  the  sources  of  the  Murrumbidgee 
BivCT.  They  form  an  undulating  plateau  of  rich  and 
fertQe  soO,  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending 
for  a  length  of  seventy  miles. 

All  the  livers  of  New  South  Wales  take  their  rise  in 
the  great  Dividing  Bange,  or  in  some  portion  of  its 
northern  or  southern  extensions ;  and  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  groups — those  which  flow  eastward  into  the 
ocean,  and  those  that  flow  westward,  and  ultimately  join 
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the  MunayBiver,  or  some  Of  itaninuerom  tributaries.  The 
eastern  riveis  have  coxnparatiyely  short  courses,  the  laigest, 
the  Hawkesbiuy,  being  only  330  miles  long.  They  flow 
rapidly  in  deep  channels,  varying  greatly  in  volume,  and 
are  subject  to  great  and  sudden  floods.  Several  of  them 
are  partially  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  but 
their  entrances  firom  the  ocean  are  usually  difficult  and 
dangerou&  Those  which  exceed  a  hundred  miles  in 
length  are,  the  Hawkesbuiy,  the  Hunter,  tiie  Shoalhaven, 
the  Clarence,  the  Madeay,  the  Bichmond,  and  the  Man- 
ning. The  great  rivers  flowing  west  are  the  Darling,  the 
Lachlan,  the  Muimmbidgee,  and  the  Murray,  with  many 
tributary  streams.  The  approximate  length  of  the 
Darling,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  these  rivers,  is 
about  860  miles,  without  taking  account  of  its  innumer- 
able smaller  windings;  but  its  numerous  tributaries, 
spreading  out  like  a  fan  over  the  northern  half  of  the 
colony,  drain  an  area  of  198,000  square  miles.  Next 
comes  the  Lachlan,  whose  sources  approach  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  east  coast,  and  which  has  a  course  about  500 
miles  in  length.  Farther  south  the  Murrombidgee  sends 
its  branches  to  the  east  of  the  Australian  Alps  till  its 
sources  in  the  Gk)oruck  Bange  are  only  thirty  miles  fix>m 
the  coast  The  Murray  itself,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  colony,  rises  near  Mount  Kosciusko  in 
the  Muniong  Bange  of  the  Australian  Alps.  These  rivers 
are  all  navigated  at  certain  seasons  by  small  steamers^ 
which  reach  Albuiy  on  the  Murray,  Wagga  Wagga  on  the 
Murrombidgee,  and  Fort  Bourke  on  the  Darling.  No  less 
than  seven  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are  from  350  to  750 
miles  long,  the  largest  of  these,  the  Macquarie,  passing 
by  Bathurst  122  miles  west  of  Sydney. 

The  coast-line  of  New  South  Wales,  although  almost 
straight  in  general  outline,  is  broken  up  in  detail  so  as  to 
present  a  number  of  important  capes  and  headlands,  and 
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many  remarkable  bays  and  inlets ;  Port  Jackson  being  one 
of  the  safest,  deepest^  and  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
The  lakes  are  really  of  little  importance,  although  Lake 
Creoige,  situated  on  a  table-land  of  the  Dividing  Eange  at 
an  elevation  of  2129  feet»  makes  an  imposing  appearance 
on  the  map, being  25  miles  long  by  8  miles  wide.  It  is, 
howewet,  veiy  shallow,  and  at  intervals  of  a  number  of 
years  altogether  dries  up,  so  that  cattle  can  pasture  all 
over  ib  Having  no  outlet,  it  has  saline  deposits  which 
render  its  water  undiinkable.  Lake  Bathurst  is  a  smaller 
lake  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  only  other  lakes  are  in  the 
lowlands,  and  are  rather  depressions  subject  to  being  filled 
bj  floods  than  true  lakes. 

The  scenery  of  New  South  Wales  cannot,  on  the  whole, 
be  tenned  beautiM,  owing  to  the  monotony  of  the  vege- 
tation, the  vastness  of  the  plains,  and  the  fiDequent  aridity 
of  extensive  areas,  yet  it  contains  certain  features  of 
remarkable  beauty.  First  among  these  stahds  Port  Jack^ 
son,  the  harbour  of  Sydney,  which  for  variety,  extent,  and 
picturesque  combinations,  rivals,  if  it  does  not  suipass, 
the  celebrated  harbour  of  Bio  de  Janeiro.  Mr.  Anthony 
TKoBope — a  man  not  given  to  enthusiastic  praise — speaks 
of  it  as  '^  so  inexpressibly  lovely  that  it  makes  a  man  ask 
himself  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  move 
his  household  gods  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  in 
order  that  he  might  look  on  it  as  long  as  he  can  look  at 
anything."  Some  of  the  estates  and  pleasure-grounds  on 
its  shores,  he  adds,  are  perfect  They  leave  nothing  for 
the  Imagination  to  add.  Less  known,  but  almost  equally 
remarkable,  is  the  scenery  of  the  Hawkesbuiy  Biver,  which 
soipasses  in  natural  beauty  the  finest  parts  of  the  Bhine. 
Govett'sLeap,  on  the  route  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst,  is  a 
lavine  or  chasm  of  unsurpassed  grandeur,  and  it  possesses 
a  waterfall  superior  to  the  Staubbach.  The  district  of  Illa^ 
WBira,  about  40  nules  south  of  Sydney,  is  remarkable  for 
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its  picturesqueness  in  rock  and  ravine^  and  the  almost 
tropical  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation ;  while  many  parts 
of  the  mountain  ranges  are  grand  and  imposing. 

3.  Climate,  NaJtv/roU  History,  and,  Otology. 

The  climate  of  New  South  Wales  has  already  been 
sufficiently  described  in  our  account  of  the  climate  of 
Australia  generally.  It  varies  greatly  according  to  lati- 
tude and  distance  from  the  sea.  The  interior  plains  are 
excessively  dry,  while  the  coast  districts  have  abundant 
rains.  The  winters  are  very  mild;  and^  though  the 
summer  heats  are  great^  simstrokes  are  far  less  numerous 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  hot  winds  of  the  warm 
season  are  annoying,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  unhealthy ; 
while  storms  and  electrical  disturbances  are  comparativdy 
rare. 

New  Soutk  Wales  exhibits  in  perfection  the  special 
flora  and  fauna  of  Eastern  as  contrasted  with  Western 
Australia.  The  beautifdl  genus  epacris,  the  representar 
tive  of  the  heath  tribe  in  Australia,  is  especially  abundant, 
as  are  the  acacias  and  the  eucalypti,  or  gum  trees. 
Among  native  Australian  animalfl  kangaroos  of  various 
species  still  abound,  together  with  bandicoots,  wombats, 
native  opossums,  and  the  koala,  or  native  bear,  as  well  as 
the  curious  duck-billed  platypus.  Birds  are  numerous 
and  varied,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Australian  fauna  is 
well  represented,  while  many  remarkable  species  are 
almost  peculiar  to  this  colony  and  Queensland.  Such 
are  the  beautifiil  and  unique  lyre-bird  {Mmwra  swperhci), 
the  gorgeously-coloured  ground-thrush  {^itta  sfy'qritans), 
the  curious  bower-birds,  the  golden  SerictUtLS  av/reus,  the 
large  cuckoo-like  Seythrops,  the  fine  crested  pigeon  (Zopho* 
laimvs  antareiicm),  the  brush-turkey  {TaiegcUla  latAamC), 
and  many  others.     To  give  any  adequate  picture  of  the 
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natoial  histoiy  of  this  colony,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
enmneiate  almost  aU  the  peculiar  Australian  groups, 
because  almost  aU  are  here  represented  The  reader  is 
therefore  referred  back  to  the  third  chapter  of  this 
Yolume  for  further  details  on  tMs  subject. 

Otology. — The  mountain  ridges  and  table-lands  of 
New  South  Wales  consist  mainly  of  the  older  Palaeozoic 
formations,  pierced  and  rent  by  intrusive  igneous  rocks  of 
various  ages.  The  older  settled  districts  of  the  east 
coast  lie  mostly  on  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  formation, 
or  on  newer  deposits  of  Mesozoic  age ;  while  the  great 
western  plains  and  vaUeys  are  ahnost  wholly  Tertiary 
sandstone,  or  more  recent  deposits,  with  intervening  areas 
covered  by  overflows  of  igneous  trap  rock.  The  oldest 
sedimentary  rocks  are  Silurian,  consisting  of  crystalline 
sandstones  and  limestones.  Their  strike  is  in  a  meri- 
dional direction,  and  the  quartz  veins,  or  ''  reefe  "  as  they 
are  locally  termed,  running  north  and  south  for  mUes, 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  wandering  bushman. 

These  Silurian  rocks  form  the  bed  on  which  the 
gold-beaiing  gravels  are  deposited,  while  its  quartz  veins 
or  reefs  form  the  matrix  from  which  the  gold  of  the 
drifitB  has  been  derived.  These  ree&  are  worked  by 
means  of  deep  mines,  and  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the 
gold  now  procured.  Granitic  rocks  of  various  kinds  axe 
abundant,  and  are  believed  to  be  generally  of  later  date 
than  the  Palaeozoic  rocks.  Syenite  forms  the  summit  of 
Kosciusko,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  colony  and  in 
Australiai  Gold  occurs  in  granite,  both  in  quartz  veins 
and  in  beds  of  iron  pyrites ;  while  the  tin  of  Xew  Eng- 
land is  all  derived  &om  granite. 

The  carboniferous  rocks  cover  an  immense  area,  and 
are  largely  coal-bearing,  so  that  the  coal-fields  of  New 
South  Wales  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
These   deposits  were   once   thought   to   belong  to   the 
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Secondary  formation,  but  they  aie  now  ascertained  to  be 
Palseozoic^  and  to  correspond  to  the  true  coal  of  Britain. 
Cannel  coal  and  mineral  oils  are  also  produced  by  these 
carboniferous  rock&  The  Secondary  formation  is  scantily 
represented  by  small  patches  of  trias  at  the  Clarence 
Siver,  and  by  some  coal-bearing  beds  near  Paramatta. 

Tertiary  deposits  are  aknost  unknown  in  the  east, 
while  to  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Bange  they  cover  enor- 
mous areas,  forming  in  many  places  ranges  of  flat-topped 
sandstone  hills,  There  are  also  immense  deposits  of 
sands,  gravels,  marls,  and  days,  of  late  Tertiary  or  Post- 
tertiaiy  age ;  and  these  descend  far  below  the  present 
level  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  a  well  sunk  at  Bille- 
bong,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Lachlan  Biver,  which  passed 
for  160  feet  through  such  deposits  without  reaching  any 
older  rocks.  More  recent  still  are  the  deposits  of  drift 
and  boulders,  with  the  red  earth  deposited  in  caves,  which 
has  yielded  abundance  of  remarkable  fossils,  as  already 
described  in  our  account  of  the  geology  of  Australia. 

Igneous  rocks  occur  abundantly,  and  of  all  ages,  firom 
the  basalt  of  the  PalsBOzoic  formation  to  the  products  of 
volcanoes  of  Post-tertiary  age.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  Dividing  Bange  columnar  basalt  is  abundant,  and  is 
found  as  high  as  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Greenstone 
dykes  cut  through  granite  at  Naas  Valley,  and  alter  sand- 
stone to  quartzite  at  Mount  Tennant  Trachyte  crowns 
the  summit  of  Mount  lindesay.  Igneous  dykes  at  lUa- 
warra,  Murrundi,  and  other  places,  have  changed  coal 
into  coke.  Great  outflows  of  basalt  occur  at  most  of  the 
gold-fields.  Volcanic  ashes  are  found  at  Mount  Lindesay. 
The  number  of  true  volcanic  cones  and  craters  ia  much 
fewer  than  in  Victoria,  nor  are  there  any  so  perfect  No 
active  volcano  is  known  to  exist  in  the  colony. 
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4.  Colonisation,  Population,  etc. 

Onginating  as  a  penal  settlement  at  Botany  Bay  in 
1788,  the  colony  at  first  made  little  progress,  so  that  in 
1825  the  total  population  was  only  33,676.  In  the 
nert  nine  years  it  nearly  donbled, being  66,212  in  1834; 
but  folly  one-third  of  this  number  were  convicts.  The 
early  governors  were  often  despotic,  and  persons  were 
liable  to  disabilities,  and  even  to  prosecution  for  the  too 
bee  expression  of  their  religious  or  political  opinions. 
In  1836,  however,  all  such  disabilities  were  abolished,  the 
immigration  of  firee  settlers  was  encouraged,  and  the  country 
rapidly  increased  in  prosperity.  In  1840  transportation 
was  abolished,  at  which  time  the  population  had  reached 
129,463.  In  1850  it  was  265,603  ;  and  the  following 
year  Victoria  was  established  as  a  separate  colony  taking 
away  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  total  population. 
The  gold  discoveries  at  this  time  diverted  the  stream  of 
emigration  to  Melbourne,  and  it  took  four  years  to  bring 
up  the  numbers  of  the  population  to  that  of  the  date  of 
separation.  Notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  the  sister 
colony,  and  the  superior  attraction  of  its  gold-fields,  New 
South  Wales  continued  to  increase ;  and  although  in  1869 
Queensland  was  taken  from  it^  with  28,000  inhabitants, 
its  population  immediately  afterwards,  in  1860,  was 
348,546.  This  has  since  increased  with  almost  equal 
rapidity,  and  at  the  last  census  taken  in  April  1881, 
amounted  to  740,836.  Besides  the  colonies  which  have 
been  actually  separated  from  Kew  South  Wales,  it  has 
sent  considerable  portions  of  its  population  to  the  newer 
settlements  in  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  standing 
in  some  respects  in  the  place  of  a  mother  country  to  all 
the  other  Australian  colonies.  When  this  is  taken  into 
socount,  the  steady  growth  of  its  population  must  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  satis&ctory.     I^ere  is  no  such  mixture 
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of  races  here  as  in  some  of  the  other  colonies.  The  Chinese 
number  about  7000  or  8000,  many  of  whom  are  market 
gardeners  or  domestic  servants.  Polynesians  have  been 
introduced  as  labourers,  but  the  experiment  was  unsuccess^ 
fal,  and  there  are  at  present  very  few  in  the  colony.  The 
indigenous  inhabitants  are  few  in  number,  and  are  rapidly 
dying  out 

5.  Production,  Trade,  Shipping,  etc 

The  great  staple  productions  of  New  South  Wales  are 
wool,  gold,  and  coal ;  and  in  the  first  and  last  it  is  pre- 
eminent over  all  the  other  colonies.  In  1880  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  was  36,399,547,  exceeding  the  number  in 
all  the  rest  of  Australia.  The  wool  of  New  South  Wales 
is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  the  choicest  breeds 
of  Europe  having  been  introduced ;  while  the  dry  climate, 
the  peculiar  vegetation,  the  genial  temperature,  and  the 
absence  of  beasts  of  prey,  all  favour  its  development 
In  1829  only  71,299  lbs.  of  wool  were  exported, 
while  in  1878  it  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
111,833,000  lbs.,  an  increase  of  a  sixteen  hundred-fold 
in  fifty-nine  years.  Accessory  products  are  tallow,  skins, 
and  preserved  meat.  In  1880  the  export  of  tallow  was 
252,826  cwt.,  more  than  than  400,000  sheep  being  boiled 
down  to  produce  it  Hides  and  leather  in  the  same 
year  realised  £333,000.  Meat-preserving  was  com- 
menced only  in  1862  by  salting;  the  tinning  process 
only  began  in  1866,  and  the  freezing  still  later.  The 
total  exports  of  wool,  tallow,  meat,  and  live  stock  in  1880 
amounted  to  £9,641,442. 

The  devotion  to  pastoral  pursuits  implied  by  these 
large  figures  has  led  to  the  comparative  n^lect  of  agricul- 
ture, so  that  the  colony  still  imports  flour  to  supplement 
its  own  wheat  crop.     This,  however,  is  partly  due  to  the 
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population  entirely  subsisting  on  wheat  flour,  while  the 
countiy  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  maize,  which 
18  actually  produced  in  much  greater  quantity,  but  is  only 
used  as  food  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs.  Tobacco,  sugar, 
and  wine,  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities ; 
and  these  articles  will  probably  soon  show  a  great  increase, 
as  the  dimate  and  soil  seem  eminently  adapted  to  them 
all.  In  1880, 16  million  pounds  of  sugar  were  produced, 
and  584,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  climate  is  equally 
suitable  to  sericulture,  and  silk  will  soon  be  added  to  the 
exports  from  New  South  Wales. 

(xold  was  found  at  Port  Macquarie  as  early  as  1840, 
and  subsequently  at  several   other  places,  but  the  first 
"gold-field"   was    announced  in    1851    at   Ophir,   on 
Sonunerhill  Creek,  not  fax  from  Bathurst.     Almost  im- 
mediately other  gold-fields  were  discovered  all  along  the 
great  central  range  of  mountains,  and  a  period  of  the 
wildest  excitement  followed.     There  are  now  about  eighty 
gold-fields  in  the  colony,  giving  employment  to  22,000 
miners.     In  1852,  962,873  ounces  were  produced,  and 
the  yield  has  never  since  been  so  high.     In  1873  it  was 
328,000  ounces.     In  1871  there  were  in  the  colony  260 
puddling  machines,  22  hydraulic  hoses,  and  80  crushing 
machines ;  and  the  total  yield  of  gold  in  the  thirty  years 
since  1851  has  reached  the  value  of  34  millions  sterling. 
The  gold  fields  are  most  numerous  and  productive  in  the 
western  districts. 

Copper  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Orange  district, 
Monaro,  and  several  other  localities,  but  is  not  yet  ex- 
tensively worked.  Silver-lead  is  found  on  the  Yass  Biver, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Murrumbidgee  and  in  other 
places,  and  cinnabar  has  been  raised  near  the  Cudgegong 
BiTer.  Iron  is  abundant,  but  is  not  much  worked  owing 
to  the  cost  of  carriage.  The  Eitzroy  mine  on  the  Nattai 
Biver«  in  Camden  County,  has,  however,  been  sold  for 
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£60,000.  Till  has  recently  been  worked  in  New  England, 
near  the  Queensland  border,  and  has  proved  very  rich,  and 
in  1873  £114,000  worth  was  exported.  Diamonds  are 
found  in  the  tin  streams,  and  in  some  places  they  average 
six  to  each  ton  of  wash-dirt 

The  most  really  valuable  of  all  the  mineral  products 
of  New  South  Wales  is  undoubtedly  the  coal,  which  occurs 
in  great  profusion  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  capable  of 
vast  extension,  and  is  the  needfdl  basis  of  so  many  other 
industries.  The  coal-fields  extend  over  an  area  of  ten 
million  acres,  and  in  1880  the  coal  raised  was  1,466,180 
tons.  There  are  also  vast  deposits  of  kerosine  shale  at 
Maitland  and  in  the  Ulawarra  district,  and  £44,724 
worth  was  raised  in  1880.  Plumbago  and  mereschaum 
have  also  been  discovered;  while  limestone,  slate,  and 
granite  are  abundant 

The  only  manufiEtctured  articles  exported  from  New 
South  Wales  appear  to  be  cheese  and  butter,  sugar>  tallow, 
preserved  meats,  and  wine.  In  the  year  1880  the  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £7,526,637;  but 
the  total  exports  were  15,626,138,  there  being  a  very 
large  trade  with  the  other  colonies  of  Australia,  as  well  as 
with  India,  and  foreign  countries. 

The  shipping  consists  largely  of  steamers  plying  along 
the  coasts  and  up  the  rivers.  The  number  of  vessels 
registered  in  New  South  Wales  was  573  in  1876,  with 
an  aggregate  measurement  of  72,112  tons.  Sixty  vessels 
of  3465  tons  were  built  in  1876,  and  forty-one  of  2799 
tons  in  1880.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  between 
Sydney  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  well  as  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  California. 

6.  Hoods,  BaUways,  and  Telegraphs. 

Compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  colony  and  the 
energy  of  its  people,  the  roads  seem  exceedingly  deficient 
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There  were  in  1873  only  604  miles  of  properly  con- 
stmcted  xoada,  almost  all  of  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns^  and  in  addition  1255  miles  in  process  of  con- 
struction, most  of  which  had  then  been  simply  cleared  of 
foiest  Long  journeys  are  made  over  these  cleared  tracks 
with  tolerable  speed  and  regularity  in  dry  weather ;  but 
where  there  is  much  traffic  these  roads  become  a  succession 
of  mud-holes  in  the  wet  season^  and  where  possible  detours 
have  to  be  made  through  the  uncleared  ground.  Begular 
stage  coaches  travel  along  these  roads  by  day  and  nighty 
passing  in  and  out  through  the  trees,  up  and  down  across 
the  creeks,  sticking  here  and  there  in  the  mud,  and  some- 
times upsetting;  in  which  case  the  passengers  often  have 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  bush  as  best  they  can.  The 
average  pace  of  such  coaches  is  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  deficiency  of  roads  is  due  in  part  to  the  high  price  of 
labour,  and  in  part  to  the  vast  distances  to  be  traversed 
in  eveiy  direction.  It  must  be  considered  also  that,  till 
the  gold  discoveries  in  1851,  the  country  was  too  thinly 
peopled  and  the  revenue  too  small  to  admit  of  much  ex- 
penditure on  roads,  and  during  the  excitement  of  the 
gold  fever  it  was  found  that  an  enormous  traffic  cotdd  be 
maintained  to  the  remotest  diggings  often  without  any 
roads  at  alL  Just  at  that  time  too  the  Grovemment  had 
hegoR  to  construct  railways,  and  in  these  a  large  amount 
of  capital  has  been  invested. 

The  first  railway  was  commenced  in  1850,  and  by 
the  end  of  1875, 437  miles  were  in  operation,  having  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  £7,0  00,0  00.  In  March  1881, 
958  miles  were  open,  and  487  mUes  more  were  under 
contract  to  be  completed  within  the  next  three  years.  The 
net  earnings  of  these  lines  produced  4^  per  cent  on  the 
capital  expended.  The  most  important  line  is  that  in  a 
south-west  direction  from  Sydney  through  Gotdbum  to 
Wagga-Wagga  at  the  head  of  the  Murrumbridge  navig- 
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ation,  with  a  continuation  to  Albniy  on  the  Victorian 
frontier  which  will  complete  the  lailway  communication 
between  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Another  line  runs  from 
Sydney  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bathurst,  with  ex- 
tensions to  Blayney  and  Orange  at  heights  of  more  than 
2800  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  north  there  is  a  line 
from  Newcastle  to  Murrurundi  now  extended  to  Tarn- 
worth  on  the  Peel  Biver,  in  a  fine  pastoral,  agricultural, 
and  mining  district.  This  is  intended  to  be  continued 
by  a  narrow  guage  line  (3  ft.  6  in.)  through  the  table- 
land of  New  England  to  the  Clarence  Biver,  to  meet 
a  line  of  corresponding  guage  in  Queensland.  lines  are 
also  constructing  from  Tamworth  to  Tenterfield  (220 
miles) .  vid  Barraba,  Bundarra,  and  Wellingrove  ;  from 
Dubbo  to  Fort  Bourke  on  the  Darling  Biver  ;  from 
Bathurst  to  Gundagai ;  and  from  Narrandera  to  Hay,  as 
well  as  several  others  both  along  the  coast  and  inland. 
The  guage  of  all  the  great  lines  is  4  feet  8^  inches,  like 
that  of  the  British  railways.  The  trunk  line  from  Sydney 
to  Paramatta  (14  miles)  is  double,  but  from  this  point 
the  western  and  southern  extensions  are  single  lines.  The 
western  line  over  the  Blue  Mountains  was  a  great  feat  of 
engineering,  as  there  is  only  one  available  route,  and  the 
line  has  to  be  zigzagged  up  and  down,  with  gradients 
sometimes  of  1  in  30  ;  and  is  often  carried  along  the  face 
of  precipices,  necessitating  coimtless  bridges,  viaducts,  and 
tunnels. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  also  well  developed  in  New 
South  Wales,  13,188  miles  of  wire  having  been  constructed 
up  to  the  end  of  1880.  It  extends  to  every  important 
place  in  the  colony,  and  is  being  constantly  extended. 
There  is  also  communication  with  Victoria  and  South 
Australia,  and  a  submarine  cable  to  New  Zealand. 
Colonial  telegrams  are  charged  6d.  for  ten  words ;  to 
other  Australian  colonies,  2s.     A  telegram  can  also  be 
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forwarded  from  Sydney  to  London,  vid  Fort  Darwin,  at 
the  late  of  10s.  8d.  per  word. 

7.  Political  and  CvoU  JDimaions, 

The  first-settled  portion  of  New  South  Wales  was 
diidded  into  twenty  counties,  containing  about  a  million 
acres  each,  and  being  generally  about  40  miles  in  width 
by  60  or  70  in  length.  Nearly  a  hundred  other  coun- 
ties have  since  been  formed,  some  of  which  are  consider- 
ably larger,  and  there  is  a  portion  of  the  Biverina  and 
Albert  districts  in  the  west  still  undivided.  Those 
portions  of  the  country  beyond  the  original  twenty  coun- 
ties are  divided  into  thirteen  pastoral  districts  as  follows : 
Albert,  comprising  the  extreme  north-western  portion  of 
the  colony,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  arid  plains 
in  which  the  streams  from  the  mountain  ranges  lose 
themselves.  It  has  an  area  of  about  60,000  square 
miles.  Wabbego,  in  the  north,  has  an  area  of  about 
10,000  square  nules.  Clabence  in  the  extreme  north- 
east, contains  about  5000  square  miles.  Macleat,  on 
the  north-east  coast,  is  small,  containing  only  3180  square 
miles.  Kew  England,  in  the  north,  is  a  fine  aend  varied 
table-land  containing  13,100  square  miles.  Bugh,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Macquarie  Biver,  has  7800  square 
miles.  LiVEBPOOL  Plains,  more  to  the  north,  has  an 
area  of  16,910  square  miles.  Gwtdib,  on  the  northern 
boundary,  has  11,076  square  nules.  Wellington,  to 
the  west  of  the  Macquarie  Biver,  has  an  area  of  16,695 
aqnare  miles.  Lachlan,  in  the  south-west,  has  an  area 
of  22,800  square  nules.  Mubrijmbidgee,  on  the  southern 
boundary,  has  2  6,8  9 7  square  miles.  Darung,  in  the  south- 
-western comer  of  the  colony,  extends  to  60,000  square 
miles.  MoNABO  is  a  high  table-land  in  the  south,  and  not 
Car  from  the  east  coast     It  contains  8335  square  miles. 
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The  counties  being  80  numeionSy  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  give  them  in  alphabetical  order,  adding  the 
general  position  and  the  names  of  two  of  the  adjacent 
counties.  This  will  enable  our  readers  easily  to  find  any 
county  on  the  map,  and  thus  more  readily  discover  any 
town  or  place  which  they  know  to  be  situated  in  a  certain 
county. 

JasL  of  Counties  in  N&w  South  Wales. 

1.  Arqtle.    South-east    Joina  Mnnay  and  St  Vincent  counties 

Chief  town,  Qoulbum. 
8.  Arra.^atta«    North-eaat,  on  the  Qneenaland  boundaiy.    Joins 

Stapylton  and  Burnett  counties. 

3.  AsHBURNELUL     Central.      Joins  Cunningham  and  Bathuist 

counties,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Lachlan  river. 

4.  AucKLAKD.      South-east  comer  of  the  colony.      Chief  town, 

Eden. 
5«  Babadine.    North  centraL    Joins  Leichardt  and  White  coun- 
ties, and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peel  river. 

6.  Bathurst.    East  central.  Joins  Roxburgh  and  Geoigiana  coun- 

ties, and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Upper  TAi*hl|iw 
river.    Chief  town,  Bathuist 

7.  Bbnabba.    North,    on  Queensland  boundary.    Joins  Stapyl- 

ton  and  Finch  counties. 

8.  Beresford.      South-east     Joins  Dampier  and  Wallace  coun- 

ties ;    contains  the   Maneroo  plains  and  sources  of  the 
Mumunbidgee  river. 

9.  Bligh.    CentraL    Joins  Lincoln  and  Phillip  oounties,  and  haa 

the  Liverpool  range  on  the  north. 

10.  Blaxlakd.    CentraL     Joins  Dowling  and  Frankland  cotmties, 

and  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tjachlan  river. 

1 1.  Bland.    South  centraL    Joins  Monteagle  and  Bourke  oonntiee, 

and  is  about  200  miles  west  of  Sydney. 

12.  Bourke.    South.    Joins  Clarendon  and  Mitchell  counties,  and 

is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Murrumbidg^  river. 

13.  BoTD.     South.    Joins  Waradgery  and  Tirana  counties,  and  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Murrumbidgee  river. 

14.  Brisbane.    East  central.    Joins  Hunter  and  Phillip  countiefl, 

and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Liverpool  range  of 
mountains. 
1-5.  Buccleuch.    South-east    Joins  Cowley  and  Winyard  conn- 
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ties.     Is  boxmded  on  tbA  north    by  the  Miummbiclgee, 

and  is  tniTened  by  the  Timiil  range,  an  extension  of  the 

Australian  Alps. 
16^  BccELAin).    East  oentraL    Joins  Pottinger  and  Biisbane  eonn- 

ties,  and  lies  in  the  angle  between  the  Liveipool  and  Peel 

ranges. 
17.  BuLLXB.    North-easty  on  Queensland  bonndaiy.    Contains  the 

Bonices  of  the  Bichmond  and  Clarence  rivers. 
18w  BuRNBTT.      North-eaist     Joins  Arawatta  and  Mnrchison  coun- 

tieSb     Lies  about  150  miles  from  the  coast  and  30  from  the 

Queensland  boundary. 

19.  CjldwlIm      SoutL      On  Victoria  boundary,  midway  between 

Albuzy  and  Ihe  mouth  of  the  TiaehlaTi  river. 

20.  Caira.     South-west     At  the  junction  of  the  T^ii*>iU-n  and 

Murray  rivers. 

21.  Cambelxgo.    Korth-centraL    Joins  Gregory  and.  Cowper,  and 

is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bogan  river. 

22.  Caicden.     South-central,  on  coast     Chief  towns,  Camden  and 

Picton.    Traversed  by  the  southern  railway  from  Sydney. 

23.  Clabenoe.    North,  on  coast    Traversed  by  the  Clarence  river. 

Chief  town,  Grafton. 

24.  Olabendoh.     South.    Joins  Winyard  and  Bourke  counties. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Murmmbidgee  river,  and  tra- 
versed by  the  southern  railway  from  Sydney  to  Wagga 
Wagga. 

25.  Clabke.    North-east     Joins  Giesham  and  Sandon  counties. 

Situated  in  New  England,  50  miles  from  the  coast 

26.  CuvB.    North-east,  on  Queensland  boundary,  80  miles  from 

the  coast 

27.  Clyde.    North.    Joins  Narran  and  Cooper  counties,  and  is 

situated  in  the  angle  between  the  Bogan  and  Darling  rivers. 
i6L  Cook.    East    Joins  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.    Bounded 

on  the  west  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  traversed  by  the 

western  lailway  from  Sydney. 
ftHL  OooPEB.     South.    Joins  Bourke  and  Boyd  counties.     Bounded 

on  the  south  by  the  Murrumbidgee  river,  and  is  about  300 

miles  WiS.W.  from  Sydney. 
80.  OouBALLDL    NortL    Joins  Stapylton  and  Benarba  counties. 

Traversed  by  the  Gwydir  river,  a  branch  of  the  Upper 


31.  OowLET.  South-east  Joins  Murray  and  Beresfoid  counties, 
'neaversed  by  the  JJyjftr  Mormmbidgee  river,  and  about 
170  miles  south-west  of  Sydney. 
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32.  CowPXB.     North-centraL     Joins  Clyde   and  Yanda   counties, 

and  is  sitiiated  sonth  of  the  Bogan  and  Darling  riyers. 

33.  CuMBBBLAND.    South-central,  on  coast     Chief  town,  Sydney. 

34.  CuNNiNGHAiL     CentiaL    Joins  Kennedy  and  Qipps  counties. 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Trfifthlan  river,  and  is  about 
200  miles  WJ^.W.  of  Sydney. 

35.  Dahfxeb.     South,  on  coast.     Bounded  on  the  west  by  the 

Qourock  range  of  mountains. 

36.  Dabling.     North-east    Joins  Hardinge  and  IngHs  countieSb 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hardwicke  mountains,  and 
contains  the  northern  sources  of  the  Peel  river. 

37.  Denhah.    North.    Joins  Finch  and  Benarba  counties,  and  is 

situated  in  the  angle  between  the  Peel  and  Darling  rivers. 

38.  Dekison.      South,  on  Victoria  boundary,  midway  between 

Albury  and  Ediuca. 

39.  DowuNG.    South-centraL    Joins  Blazland  and  Gipps  counties, 

and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  TAnhlim  river. 

40.  Drake.    North  of  New  England,  close  to  Queensland.    Tra- 

versed by  the  Clarence  river. 

41.  Dudley.    North  of  Port  Macquarie,  on  coast    Traversed  by 

the  Madeay  river. 

42.  DxjBHAiL      East      Joins    Gloucester    and    NorthtimberlancL 

Bounded  on  west  and  south  by  the  Hunter  river. 

43.  EwENiCAB.     Central      Joins    Lincoln    and    Ozley  counties. 

Situated  between  the  Macquarie  and  Castlereagh  rivers. 

44.  FmoH.     North-central,  on  Queensland  boundary,  west  of  the 

Darling  river. 
46.  FrczBOT.     Norths  on  coast,  a  little  south  of  the  darenoe 
river. 

46.  FiiiNDEBS.     Central    Joins  Oxley  and  Cunningham  oountiea, 

and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bogan  river. 

47.  Forbes.    South-centraL    Joins  Bathurst  and  Gipps  oountieB, 

and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  LacUan  river. 

48.  Franklin.      West-centraL      Joins    Blaxland    and    WaJ^eers 

counties,  and  is  situated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
Lower  Tiafihlan  river. 

49.  GiORGiANA.    East    Joins  Westmoreland  and  Argyle.    Bounded 

on  the  east  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  Lachlan  river. 

50.  GiFFS.    CentraL    Joins  Cunningham  and  Bland  oountieB,  and 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tiftchlan  river. 

51.  GLonoBannu    Central,  on  coast,  and  extends  from  the  mouth 

of  the  Hunter  to  the  Manning  river. 
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52.  G0RD05.    CentraL    Joins  Lincoln  and  Aahbumliam.    Bounded 

on  the  north  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Macquaiie  river. 

53.  GouGH.     North-east,  in  New  England.      Joins    CHve    and 

Haidinge  counties.     Contains  the  sources  of  the  Severn  and 
Macmtyre  rivers. 

54.  QouLBUBir.    South,  on  Victoria  boundary,  at  the  head  of  the 

Murray  navigation. 

55.  QowEN.     CentnJ.    Joins  Lincoln  and  Napier  counties.     Lies 

south  of  the  Arbuthnot  range,  and  west  of  the  sources  of  the 
Castlereagli  river. 

56.  Grkoobt.     North-centraL    Joins    Leichardt  and  Gambellego 

counties,  and  is  traversed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Macquarie 
river. 

57.  Gbesham.     North-east,  in  New  England,  near  the  coast.     Is 

traversed  by  the  southern  feeders  of  the  Clarence  river. 

58.  GumDEBBOOEA.    North-wcst,  on  Queensland  boundary,  north  of 

the  Darling  and  east  of  the  Warp^o  rivers. 

59.  Habdev.     South-east    Joins  King  and   Clarendon  counties, 

and  is  traversed  by  the  southern  railway  from  Sydney  to 
Wagga  Wagga. 

60.  Habdotoe.    North-east.     Joins  Gough  and  Murchison  counties. 

Situated  west  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Gwydir  river. 

61.  Hawbs.      East      Joins    Macquarie    and    Durham    counties. 

Contains  the  northern  sources  of  the  Manning  river. 

62.  HuxE.     South,  on  Victoria  boundary,  west  of  Albury,  on  the 

Murray. 

63.  HuNTEB.     East     Joins  Northumberland  and  Cook  counties. 

Bounded  by  the  Goulbum  and  Hunter  rivers  on  the  north. 

64.  iKGLm.      North-east      Joins    Darling  and    Parry  counties. 

Situated  west  of  the  Darling  range,  and  north  of  the  Peel 
river. 

65.  Jamison.    North.    Joins  Courallie  and  DurhauL    Situated  on 

the  north  bank  of  the  Peel  river. 

66.  Kenkedy.   CentraL   Joins  Narromie  and  Cunningham  counties. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Bogan 
river. 

67.  Kn.T.AKA.     North-west    Joins  Rankin  and  Young  counties, 

and  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Darling,  about  260 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

68.  KoTG.    South-east    Joins  Geoigiana  and  Murray  counties. 

Contains  the  sources  of  the  Lachlan  river,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  southern  railway  from  Sydney.  .    . 
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69*  LiNDSBOBOUGH.  Korih-west  JoiiuYftnda  and  Rankin  eonntieflL 
Situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Darling  liyer,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  colony. 

70.  LucHAJLDT.     North- central     Joins    Gregory  and   Baradine 

counties.     Is  traversed  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  Castle- 
reagh  rivex; 

71.  Lincoln.    Central    Joins  Napier  and  Gordon  counties,  and 

situated  between  the  Macquarie  and  Gastlereagh  rivers. 

72.  liiyiKaBTONB.    West    Joins  Menindee  and  Werunda  counties. 

Situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Darling,  about  150  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

73.  Macxjuabib.    North-central,  on  coast ;  extending  between  the 

mouths  of  the  Manning  and  Macleay  rivers. 

74.  Mbnindes.    West,  on  South  Australian  boundary.     Situated 

on  the  west  bank  of  the  Darling  and  south  of  the  Stanley 
ranges. 
76.  Mitchell.    South.    Joins  Tirana  and  Winyaid  counties.    Situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  Murrumbidgee  to  the  west  of 
WaggaWagga. 

76.  MoNTEAQLB.    South-ccutraL    Joins  King  and  Bland  counties, 

and  is  about  160  miles  west  of  Sydney. 

77.  MuBCHiBOK.    North-east    Joins  Burnett  and  Darling  counties, 

and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Hardwicke  mountains. 

78.  MuBiULT.    South-east    Joins  St  Vincent  and  Cowley  counties. 

Situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Upper  Shoalhaven  river, 
and  contains  Lake  George  and  part  of  the  Gourock  range. 

79.  Nandbnab.  North-east  Joins  Jamison  and  Murchison  counties, 

and  situated  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Peel  river. 

80.  Napieb.     GentraL     Joins  Bligh  and  Lincoln   counties,   and 

situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  Gastlereagh  river. 

81.  Narran.    North-central,  on  Queensland  boundary,  between  the 

head  waters  of  the  Culgoa  and  Narran  rivers. 

82.  Kabbomib.     CentraL     Joins    Oxley   and    Gordon    countiea. 

Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Hervey  range,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Upper  Bogan  river. 

83.  NiOHOiaoN.  Soutii-west  Joins  Dowling  and  Fhmklin  counties, 

and  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Lachlan  river,  about  160 

miles  from  its  mouth. 
84t  NoBTHUifBRBT.AWD.    Central,  on  coftst    Chief  towns,  Newcastle 

and  West  Maitland. 
66.  OzLET.    CentraL    Joins  Ewenmar  and  Flinders  counties    Lies 

between  the  Bogan  and  Macquaiie  livers 
86.  Pabbt.    North-east     Joins  Yemon  and  Bookknd  countiesi 
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Lies  north  of  the  JAverpcioit  and  Peel  xextges^  and  contains 
the  Bonices  of  the  Peel  riyer. 

87.  FXBBT.  West  Joins  Wentworth  and  Windeyer  counties.  Ides 

on  the  east  hank  of  the  Darling,  near  its  mouth. 

88.  Phxllip.  East-centraL  Joins  Hunter  and  Wellington  counties. 

Lies  south  of  the  Upper  Goulbum  river,  and  is  traversed  by 
a  ncorth-westem  extension  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

89.  PomNGHB.     North-centmL     Joins   £uckland  and  Napier 

counties.     lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  upper  Peel  river, 
snd  contains  the  soathem  portion  of  the  Liverpool  Plains. 

90.  Ralugh.    North,  on  coast,  and  is.  bounded  on  the  south  by 

the  Bellenger  river. 

91.  Eankim.      North-west     Joins  Eillara  and  Landsborough 

counties^  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Darling 

river. 
98.  BiCHMOND.     North,  on  coast    Bounded  on  the  north  by  the 

Bichmon4  river. 
93.  Eoua     North-east  comer  of  the  colony.     Bounded  on  the 

south  by  the  Bichmond  river. 
94  EozBUBGH.     East-centraL     Joins  Wellington  and  Bathurst 

counties.    lies  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  is  traversed 

by  the  western  railway  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst 

95.  St.  Vincent.     South,  on  coast     Bounded  on  the  north  and 

west  by  the  Shoalhaven  river. 

96.  Sahdon.    North-east    Joins  Bayleigh  and  Hardinge  counties. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Macleay  range,  and  contains 
the  chief  sources  of  the  Macleay  river. 

97.  SxLWTK.    South-east,  on  Victoria  boundary.    Lies  west  of  the 

Australian  Alps,  and  contains  some  of  the  sources  of  the 
Murray  river. 

98.  Stafyi/ton.    North,  on  Queensland  boundary,  at  the  junction 

of  the  Dumaresq  and  Madntyre  rivers. 

99.  Stubt.   South-west  Joins  Nicholson  and  Waradgery  counties. 

lies  north  of  the  Muirnmbidgee,  about  100  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

100.  Tahjl     South-west,  on  Victoria  boundary,  just  below  the 

confluence  of  the  TiSfihlan  and  Murray  rivers. 

101.  Taba.    South-west  comer  of  the  colony,  on  the  Murray  river, 

below  the  confluence  of  the  Darling. 
lOS.  TowmoEHix    South,  on  Victoria  boundary,  midway  between 

the  coast  and  the  western  boundary  of  tlie  colony.    Chief 

town,  Deniliquin. 
103.  Uraita.    South.    Joins  Denison  and  Hume  counties,  and 
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fiitaated  in  the  great  plain  between  the  Mnmimbidgee  and 
Muiiay  liyera. 

104.  Vbrnon.     East    Joins  Sandon  and  Dudley  counties,  and  lies 

200  miles  north  of  Sydney,  and  50  miles  inland. 

105.  Wakool.    Sonth-west,  on  Victoria  boundary,  a  little  east  of 

the  month  of  the  Lachlan  river. 

106.  Waljeebs.     Sonth-west    Joins  Franklin  and  Caira  conntiesy 

and  lies  north  of  the  oonflnenoe  of  the  Lachlan  and  Murrom- 
bidgee  rivers. 

107.  Wallace.    South-east,  on  Victoria  boundary.     Lies  east  of 

the  Australian  Alps.    Chief  town  Eiandia,  one  of  the  coldest 
places  in  the  colony. 

108.  Waradjert.    South-west    Joins  Caira  and  Wakool  counties. 

Is  traversed  by  the  Murrumbidgee  river,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Tjachlau. 

109.  Welleslsy.    South-east,  on  Victoria  boundary.     Bounded  on 

the   east  by  the  Wanderer  range,  and  on  ^e  west  by  the 
Snowy  river. 

110.  Wellinoton.     East-centraL     Joins  Phillip  and  Ashbumham 

counties.     Lies  near  the  sources  of  Macquarie  river,  about 
130  miles  W.N.W  of  Sydney. 

111.  Wentworth.  South-west   At  junction  of  Darling  and  Murray 

rivers. 

112.  Werunda.     West.     Joins  Kankin  and  Livingstone  counties, 

and  IB  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Darling  river. 

113.  Westmoreland.    East     Joins  Cook  and  Gkorgiana  counties. 

Traversed  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Macquarie  river. 

114.  White.  North-centraL  Joins  Pottinger  and  Baradine  counties. 

Is  situated  in  the  Liverpool  Plains,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Peel  river. 

115.  WiNDETER.      South-west,  on  South  Australian    boundary, 

and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Darling  river. 

116.  WiNYARD.     South.     Joins  Mitchell  and  Bucdeuch  eountiea. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Murrumbidgee  river,  and  south 
by  the  Tumberumba  range.    Chief  town,  Wagga  Wagga. 

117.  Yanda.    North-west    Joins  Cooper  and  Bankin  counties,  and 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Darling  river. 

118.  YouKO.    West    Joins  Livingstone  and  Werunda  counties,  and 

situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Darling  river,  about  200 
miles  from  its  mouth. 
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8.   Ciiies  and  Tovms. 


Stdnxi,  the  ca^tal  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  dtuated  on  Fort 
Jiekaon,  in  Istitade  84°  S.,  tuid  Ifil"  £.  longitnde,  is  the  oldest  city 
of  AnUralia.  It  is  well  built,  with  fine  brood  streets  and  imposing 
poblic  buildings,  which,  combined  with  its  commanding  Bitoation  on 
a  iplendid  barbonr,  has  gained  for  it  the  aj^iellation  of  "  The  Queen 
of  the  SontL" 


Indading  the  suburbs,  Sydney  now  eontwns  about  220,000iiiliabi- 
taota ;  the  dty  proper  containing  100,000.  Ita  corporation  eiponds 
i200,000  a  year.  It  has  two  fine  cathedralB,  an  extensJTe  nniver- 
Bty,  a  gnnd  post-ofBee,  and  other  handsome  public  bnildinge.  It 
baa  sIm  six  parka,  and  extensive  botanic  gardens.  The  harbour  of 
Port  Jackaon  contains  nine  square  miles  ;  bnt,  owing  to  ite  numeroua 
hayi,  coTe^  and  inlets,  the  ooostrlina  ia  fiflr-fonr  milea  in  length. 
Sydney  harbour  ia  protected  by  five  powerful  forta,  well  armed  with 
beavy  Annatrong  gnna. 

Sydney  now  connate  of  three  dietjnct  districts  : — The  Old  Oity, 
in  which  are  Oeoige  Street,  Ktt  Street,  and  others  named  after  the 
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early  govemorB,  Macquariey  Eing,  Bligb,  Hnnter,  and  Phillip.  Here 
are  the  Houses  of  Parliament^  the  Treasury  buildings,  and  (Govern- 
ment House,  with  its  pairk  and  botanic  gardens.  To  the  soutli  is 
the  town  of  Wooloomooloo,  almost  as  extensive  as  Sydney  itself ,  and 
forming  its  fashionable  quarter.  More  distant  Ib  the  ^  North  Shore," 
reached  by  steam  ferry  from  Sydney  cove  in  ten  minutes.  Mr. 
Anthony  Trollope  teUs  us  thitt  Sydney  is  less  r^;ular  and  more 
picturesque  than  most  other  new  cities  in  Australia  and  America. 
The  streets  occasionally  converge,  and  bend,  and  wind  about,  so  as 
to  give  intricacy  and  variety.  The  presence  of  the  sea  in  numerous 
bays  and  coves,  the  jutting  promontories,  and  the  beautiful  gardens, 
add  further  to  its  variety  and  beauty.  The  walks  immediately 
around  the  city  are  unsurpassed  for  picturesqueness,  while  the 
public  gardens  probably  excel  any  in  the  world  owing  to  their 
combination  of  sea  and  land,  hill  and  valley,  rock  and  wood  and 
grassy  slopes,  with  a  climate  that  permits  all  the  beautiful  forms  of 
vegetation  both  of  tropical  and  temperate  zones  to  luxuriate  side  by 
side. 

The  other  important  buildings  of  Sydney  are — the  large  and 
handsome  Town  Hall,  the  Museum,  and  the  Bailway  Station  ;  while 
there  are  three  theatres,  many  handsome  banks,  the  Exchange,  and 
numbers  of  magnificent  private  houses. 

The  parks  consist  of — ^Hyde  P&rk,  an  open  treeless  plateau  in 
the  centre  of  the  dty ;  the  Domain,  a  fine  expanse  of  138  acres 
of  park  land,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Sydney  ;  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  38  acres  in  extent,  exceedingly  rich  and  beaulifuL  More 
recently  formed  are  Prince  Alfred  Park,  18  acres  ;  Belmore  Park, 
10  acres  ;  and  a  tract  of  600  acres  on  the  south-east,  named  Moor 
Park,  adjoining  which  is  the  metropolitan  race-course. 

Besides  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  only  possesses  two  towns  with 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants — Maitland,  situated  on  the  Hunter 
Biver,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  and  Newcastle  at  its  mouth. 
The  Hunter  is  subject  to  great  floods,  which  have  often  done  enor- 
mous damage  to  this  town  ;  yet  to  these  same  floods  it  owes  much 
of  its  prosperity,  the  alluvial  flats  which  fringe  the  river  being  among 
the  most  productive  soils  in  the  world.  In  favourable  seasons 
they  yield  such  prodigious  crops  that  this  district  is  called  '*  the 
Granary  of  New  South  Wales."  The  town  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct municipalises,  East  abd  West  Maitland.  tt  contains  tobacco 
and  boot  factories,  many  extensive  warehouses,  and  good  public 
buildings.  In  the  vicinity  grapes  are  largely  cultivated,  the  annual 
produce  of  wine  bein|;  200,000  gallons. 

Nbw^abtlit  &  the  prineipil  Snipping  port  of  the  northeni  coast, 
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the  amoant  of  its  tonnage  nearly  equalling  that  of  Sydney.  It  is 
sitiiated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Honter,  and  receiyes  all  the 
eoal  as  irell  as  the  varied  agricultoral  produce  of  the  rich  Hunter 
River  district.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  is  situated  chiefly 
on  high  ground,  although  so  near  the  sea  Its  population, 
indnding  the  seamen  of  the  shipping^  is  not  much  short  of 
16,000,  and  the  rateable  value  of  its  land  and  house  property 
is  jei,I36,000. 

Pabbamatta  is,  next  to  Sydney,  the  oldest  town  in  the  colony, 
It  is  situated  on  the  Pftrramatta  River,  which  is  really  an  extension  of 
Port  Jackson,  and  it  is  only  14  miles  west  of  Sydney,  with  which  it 
is  in  constant  communication  by  steamers  and  railway.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  picturesque  and  fertile  district^  and  has  many  fine  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  park,  in  which  are  some  of  the 
largest  oaks  in  Australia.  The  district  around  is  mostly  devoted 
to  fruit-growing,  the  orchards  and  orangeries  of  Panamatta  having 
almost  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  rateable  property  is  valued 
at  X235,000.  It  has  57  miles  of  streets,  and  over  8000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Bathubst  is  the  principal  town  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Macquarie  River  (a 
tributary  of  the  Darling)  not  far  from  its  sources,  and  is  at  an 
eleration  of  2330  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  hilly 
country.  It  is  laid  out  symmetrically,  with  wide  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  railroad  direct  to  Sydney, 
from  which  it  is  distant  122  milesi  The  country  around  it  is  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  and  other  cereals.  There  are  several  gold-fields  within  a 
radios  of  30  miles  from  Bathurst,  but  none  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  population  is  between  7000  and  8000.  It  possesses  t\e  flour 
mills,  and  several  tanneries,  and  other  large  manufactories  of  soap, 
csndles,  glue,  and  boots  and  shoes. 


The  following  list  of  the  more  important  country 
towns  of  the  colony  is  abridged  from  Gordon  aAd  Gotch's 
A'UMtrcUian  Almanac  for  1882  : — 

AisuRT,  an  important  town  on  the  confines  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  in  the  county  of  Goulbum,  and  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Murray,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  5700.  The  district  round  is  agricultural  and  quarts- 
mining.     Grapes  and  tobacco  are  largely  grown,  the  Albury  wines 
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bavrng  acquired  a  lepntation.  From  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
there  is  a  railway  to  Melbourne^  and  the  town  will  soon  have  direct 
railway  commnnication  with  Sydney,  from  which  it  ia  distant  351 
miles. 

Abmidalib  is  sitnated  on  the  main  northern  road,  313  miles 
north  of  Sydney.  It  is  in  the  county  of  Sandon,  in  the  district  of 
New  England,  and  has  a  population  of  about  2600.  The  district 
around  is  pastoral  and  agricultural,  with  some  alluvial  gold-diggings. 
The  scenery  is  mountainous,  rugged,  and  picturesque. 

Abhfisld  is  a  small  town  of  about  1 700  inhabitants,  situated 
five  miles  west  of  Sydney  on  the  railway,  and  almost  forms  a 
suburb  to  the  capital. 

Bourke  is  a  remote  town,  situated  far  in  the  interior  on  the 
Darling  Biver,  576  miles  north-west  of  Sydney.  Its  population  is 
about  eleven  hundred,  but  it  is  increasing.  During  part  of  the  year 
it  has  communication  by  river  steamers  wiih  Adelaide.  The  dis- 
trict around  is  mainly  occupied  by  sheep  and  cattle  stations,  and 
suffers  much  from  drought  Rich  copper  ore  has  reoently  been 
discovered  here,  and  is  now  being  worked 

Bbaidwood  is  a  small  town  of  about  1200  inhabitants,  sitnated 
in  the  southern  part  of  St  Vincent  county,  on  ihe  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Qourock  range,  at  an  elevation  of  3357  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  the  principal  town  of  the  southern  gold-fields,  many  of  which  are 
situated  within  a  radius  of  20  miles.  The  country  also  produces 
large  crops  of  wheat 

Dbniliquin,  a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  situated  in 
the  county  of  Townsend,  and  is  488  miles  south-west  from  Sydney. 
It  is  connected  with  Ediuca  in  Victoria  by  railway,  and  has  easy 
communication  with  Melbourne.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  sheep 
and  cattle  district,  the  country  around  consisting  of  vast  grassy 
plains  often  not  suitable  for  cultivation. 

DuBBO  is  a  town  of  about  1200  inhabitants,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  226  miles  north-west  of  Sydney.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Macquarie  Elver,  over  which  there  is  a  &ie  bridge.  The  oountiy 
around  is  pastoral  and  agricultural,  with  a  few  gold  mines. 

Forbes,  a  town  of  about  1500  inhabitants,  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  240  miles  west  of  Sydney  on  the  Lachlan 
Biver.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  gold  mines,  but  is  now 
chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  commerce,  being  advan- 
tageously situated  between  the  chief  northern  and  southern  markets. 

Glen  Innss  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  at  an 
elevation  of  3700  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  in  the  county  of 
Qough,  373  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sydney,  and  has  about  1000  inhabit- 
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ants.  The  dirtrict  aronnd  is  pastoial  and  agricultural,  but  there 
is  some  miniiig,  and  tin  exists  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  in  a 
granite  district,  and  has  a  rich  soil,  weU  adapted  to  the  coltivatioD 
of  cereals. 

Ck>ULBUBK  is  a  city,  and  the  principal  dep6t  of  the  southern 
inland  trade.  It  is  in  the  county  of  Aigyle,  and  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  2129  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  134  miles  south-west 
from  Sydney,  with  which  there  is  direct  communication  by  the 
Great  Southern  Bailway.  The  population  iul  88 1  was  6844.  There 
ate  some  gold-fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  of  little  impor- 
tance, and  copper  is  also  worked  ;  but  the  city  chiefly  depends  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  district,  wheat  and  other  valuable  products 
being  largely  grown.  Goulbum  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  many 
fine  public  buildings,  comparing  fSavourably  in  this  respect  with  any 
other  town  in  the  colony. 

Gbaroh  is  a  small  dty,  containing  7850  inhabitants,  situated 
in  Clarence  county,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  46  miles  from 
the  eea,  and  350  miles  K2TJS.  of  Sydney,  with  which  it  has  regular 
steamship  communication  twice  a  we^  The  lowlands  of  the 
Clarence  Biver  are  very  rich,  producing  many  tropical  products,  such 
as  maize,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane,  all  of  which  are  very  extensively 
grown,  though  the  crops  are  sometimes  injured,  or  even  totally  de- 
btzo  jed,  by  floods.  There  are  rich  gold-fields  on  the  Upper  Clarence, 
and  there  is  also  abxmdance  of  tin,  and  some  copper  and  antimony. 
The  celebrated  meat-preserving  works  at  Ramomie  are  situated  on 
the  Oraru  River  a  few  miles  west  of  Grafton. 

Gbxsstfbll  is  a  town  with  about  1300  people,  in  the  county  of 
Monteagle,  233  miles  dne  west  of  Sydney.  It  was  originally  a 
gold-field  town,  and  gold-mining  is  still  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
quarts  reefis  that  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  shafts 
is  700  feet  deep.  The  town  now  depends,  however,  chiefly  on 
agriculture,  the  soil  being  rich,  and  well  suited  for  vines,  fruit  trees, 
and  cereal  products,  all  of  which  are  largely  grown,  and  rapidly 


Guin>A0^i  is  a  small  town  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  in  the 
county  of  Clarendon,  and  situated  on  the  Murrumbidgee  River, 
845  miles  sonth-west  of  Sydney.  The  river  is  navigable  by 
sleameiB  as  fiu  as  this  place,  and  it  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge 
and  viaduct,  five-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  which  cost  £38,000.  The 
jxwet  flats  are  subject  to  floods,  and  the  original  town  was  washed 
away  in  1852,  when  many  lives  were  lost  It  is  now  built  at  a 
higher  level.  There  are  some  gold  and  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
and  there  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  agriculture,  wheat,  maize 
and  tobacco  being  largely  grown. 
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Hamilton,  a  town  on  the  Great  Northeni  Bailway^  77  milee 
north  of  Sydney.  It  has  about  2000  inhabitants^  and  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  patent  fael  works,  which  ntilise  the  small  coal 
from  the  mines,  forming  it  into  egg-shaped  blocks  at  the  rate  of  60 
tons  a  day.    (Not  shown  on  any  map,  bnt  mnst  be  near  Newcastle.) 

Hat,  in  the  Biverina  district,  and  county  of  Waiadjery,  460 
miles  south-west  of  Sydney,  is  a  small  town  oi  about  1000  inhabit- 
anta.  It  is  situated  on  the  Murmmbidgee  Biver,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  iron  swing-bridge,  so  as  not  to  stop  the  navigation. 
The  suRounding  countiy  is  pastoral,  and  ia  wholly  taken  up  by  sheep 
and  cattle  stations. 

HoMS  BuLE,  in  the  county  of  Phillip,  486  nules  west  of  Sydney, 
is  a  small  town  with  a  population  of  about  1000,  situated  in  a 
mineral  and  grazing  district.  Much  wool  is  produced,  and  gold- 
mining  is  largely  carried  on. 

Eemfset,  an  agricultural  town  on  the  Madeay  Biver,  in  the 
county  of  Dudley,  and  280  miles  NJl  of  Sydney.  Maize  is  the 
staple  product,  bnt  some  sugar  is  also  produced. 

KiAKA,  a  seaport  town  in  the  county  of  Camden,  and  90  miles 
south  of  Sydney,  with  a  population  of  about  1500  persons.  It  has 
a  large  export  tiade  in  butter,  eggs,  aiid  poultry,  and  produces  also 
maize,  wheat,  and  barley«  There  is  also  good  coal  and  iron  in  the 
district 

LiTHQow  is  a  rising  town  on  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  at  the 
base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  Cook  county,  and  96  miles  west 
of  Sydney.  It  has  numerous  collieries,  ironworks,  and  foundries, 
as  weU  as  copper- smelting  works,  brick-making,  and  terra  cMa 
worka     It  has  a  population  of  about  3000  penona 

Liverpool,  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  colony,  is 
situated  on  the  George's  Biver,  22  miles  south  of  Sydney,  and  on 
the  Great  Southern  Bailway.  Its  population  is  about  2000,  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  an  agricultural  district  in  which  dairy  fanoB  pr^ 
dominate.     There  are  also  extensive  paper-milla, 

MoBPETH,  a  thriving  town  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Hunter,  three  miles  from  Maitland,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  96  miles  north  firom  Sydney.  There  are 
many  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  rich  river-flats 
yield  maize,  sagar-cane,  and  other  products.  The  population  is 
about  1280  persons.     There  is  a  branch  railway  to  Maitland. 

MuDQEB  is  an  important  mining  town  in  Wellington  county, 
on  the  Cudjegong  Biver  153  miles  north-west  of  Sydney.  It  ia  in 
the  centre  of  a  rich  gold  district  both  alluvial  and  quartz-reefe,  the 
latter  being  practically  inexhaustible.    There  is  also  a  large  breadth 
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of  land  under  cnltiTation^  wbeat,  maize,  barley,  and  oats,  being  tbe 
principal  crope.     The  population  is  about  1800. 

MuBWBLLBROOK  is  a  Small  town,  with  a  population  of  1445 
perBCMiSy  situated  in  Durham  county  on  a  branch  of  the  Hunter 
Rrrer,  and  on  the  Northern  Railway,  55  miles  from  Maitland,  and 
150  miles  north-west  of  Sydney.  The  chief  productions  of  the 
soTVOunding  district  are  wheat  aud  maize,  with  some  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  'Wine. 

Qranob  is  a  town  situated  in  the  counties  of  Wellington  and 
Bathnrst,  at  an  elcTation  of  2890  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  192 
miles  by  railway  west  of  Sydney.  It  is  a  great  business  place  in 
the  oentre  of  a  wheat-produdng  district,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  3500  persons.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  maize,  barley, 
oala,  and  potatoes,  and  there  are  many  large  flour-mills,  which  grind 
25Oy000  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum.  There  are  also  important 
gold-fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  which  are  the  Ovens,  once 
ao  celebrated.     Copper  also  abounds. 

Parkbs  is  a  new,  thriving  town  in  the  Billabong  gold-field, 
ntnated  in  the  county  of  Ashbumham,  283  miles  west  of  Sydney. 
Its  population  is  nearly  3000,  owing  to  its  being  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  best  gold  districts  in  the  colony. 

QuxAHBKTAN  is  a  Small  town  of  about  700  inhabitants,  in  the 
county  of  Munay,  190  miles  south-west  of  Sydney.  It  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  in  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  district,  producing 
aboudanee  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  There  are 
alao  valuable  deposits  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  gold,  in  the 
Ticiiiity,  but  they  are  not  yet  extensively  worked* 

BiCHMONn  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  within  a 
■hart  distance  of  the  Hawkesbury  River,  and  38  miles  north-west 
from  Sydney,  and  contains  1065  inhabitants.  It  is  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultiiral  district,  producing  both  cereal  crops  and  sugar. 

SnraXiKiON  is  a  town  of  8220  inhabitants,  in  the  county  of 
Northnmberland,  situated  on  the  Hunter  River,  30  miles  nortii  of 
Mnthmd,  and  123  miles  north-west  of  Sydney.  It  is  a  place  of 
eonAdeiable  trade,  the  surrounding  district  being  rich  in  agricultural 
prodnetSy  the  country  being  flat  alluvial  land  of  a  very  fertile 
ebsFBCter,  though,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Australia,  subject  to 
wrere  inundations. 

Taicwobth  is  a  town  of  4000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Peel 
and  Cockbum  rivers,  on  the  borders  of  Inglis  and  Parry  counties,  251 
miles  north  of  Sydney,  and  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  It  is  built  on  low  ground,  surrounded 
hj  a  range  of  undulating  hills,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  pastoral, 
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agricultural^  and  mining  district  Wheat  is  largely  grown,  and  the 
district  contains  over  a  million  of  sheep.  There  are  seyeral  im- 
portant gold-fields  at  distances  of  30  to  60  miles. 

Waqga  Waqga  is  a  town  of  4500  population,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Wynyard,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Murmmbidgee,  about 
midway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  distant  from  the 
former  about  315  miles  by  railway.  It  does  a  large  business  with  the 
surrounding  districts,  which  are  principally  pastoral.  Cereals,  how- 
erer,  are  grown  to  some  extent,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine 
is  manufactured. 

Wallsbnd  is  a  coal-mining  town,  eight  mUes  from  Newcastle,  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  and,  with  the  adjoining  villages, 
has  a  population  of  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  rapidly 
increasing,  the  output  of  the  mines  being  more  than  2000  tons 
a  day. 

WiNDBOB  is  a  town  of  about  1800  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  on  the  Hawkesbuiy  River,  35  miles  north- 
west of  Sydney.  It  is  seated  on  a  hill,  but  surrounded  by  lowlands, 
which  are  occasionally  devastated  by  floods,  though  of  unrivalled 
fertility,  often  producing  100  bushek  of  maize  to  the  acre. 

WOLLONOONG  is  a  seaport  town  in  the  district  of  UlawarTa  and 
county  of  Camden,  64  miles  south  of  Sydney.  It  has  1650  in- 
habitants. There  are  productive  gold-fields  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
country  is  also  rich  in  dairy  produce.  A  valuable  deposit  of  shale 
produces  kerosene  oil,  of  which  1500  gallons  are  manufactured 
weekly.  About  200,000  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  1876.  Iron 
ore  and  limestone  also  occur  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  breakwater 
and  lighthouse  have  been  built,  and  a  basin  formed,  so  that  the 
harbour  is  greatly  improved. 

Yass  is  an  important  and  growing  town,  situated  in  the  oounty 
of  King,  180  miles  south-west  of  Sydney,  on  the  Yass  Biver,  a 
tributary  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Southern  Railway.  The  population  is  about  1200.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  rich  in  copper,  silver,  and  lead  ore,  but  these  are  not 
yet  developed,  and  the  district  now  depends  mainly  on  agriculture, 
the  principal  crops  being  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
The  geological  formation  of  the  district  is  granite,  limestone,  and 
slate. 

YouNQ,  a  rising  town  in  Monteagle  county,  250  miles  south- 
west of  Sydney.  The  gold-fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which 
the  town  owes  its  origin,  are  now  less  important  than  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  district  Wheat  is  largely  grown,  and 
some  wine  is  made,  while  fresh  land  is  constantly  being  brought 
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into  cnltivatioiL    The  population  is  now  about  l400,  and  ib  rapidly 
increasing. 


9.  Oaoernmmt,  Pnhlic  Institutions,  Education,  etc 

The  Govermnent  of  New  South  Wales  consists  of  a 
GoYcmor  nominated  by  the  Grown,  and  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  two  houses,  called  respectiyely  the  Legis- 
lative  Council  and  the  Legislatiye  Assembly.  The  Legis- 
latiYe  Goimcil  consists  of  36  members  nominated  by 
the  down  for  life;  and  the  Assembly  of  73  members 
elected  by  sixty-one  constituencies,  one  of  which  is  the 
TLniTersity.  The  Assembly  is  chosen  by  universal  sufi&age 
and  by  ballot,  and  there  is  no  property  qualification  for 
members.  Parliaments  are  triennial  Imperial  laws  have 
effect  in  the  colony,  unless  superseded  by  local  Acts.  All 
enactments  require  the  sanction  of  tiie  Queen  before 
becoming  legal  The  executLve  consists  of  the  Govemor 
and  a  Council  of  six  ministers. 

Justice  is  administered  by  means  of  a  Supreme  Court, 
District  Courts,  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Courts 
of  Petty  Sessiona  There  are  four  Judges  and  six  Dis- 
trict Court  Judges^  besides  Justices  of  the  Peaca 

State  aid  is  granted  to  all  religious  denominations  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  members.  Those  which 
actually  receive  such  aid  are  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Piresbyterians,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Soman  Catholics, 
who  received  among  them  from  the  State  fands,  in  1881, 
the  sum  of  £15,049. 

TJntQ  1880  the  educational  system  comprised  the 
public  schools,  the  grammar  schools,  the  xmiversity  and 
its  affiliated  colleges.  In  May  1880  a  new  Public  In- 
stmction  Act  came  into  operation,  under  which  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  schools  are  established. 

(I.)  Public  schools  for  primary  education  without  sec- 
tarian or  class  distinction. 
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(IL)  Superior  public  schools  in  towns  and  popular 
districts  for  higher  education. 

(III.)  Evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons 
who  have  not  received  primary  education. 

(IV.)  High  schools  for  boys  to  complete  the  public 
school  education  and  to  prepare  students  for  the  uni- 
versity. 

(V.)  High  schools  for  girls. 

The  fees  are  not  to  exceed  three  pence  per  child 
weekly,  or  one  shilling  per  family,  and  free  railway  passeb 
are  to  be  issued  to  children  to  attend  schools  at  a  distance. 
Attendance  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  is  com- 
pulsory. 

On  January  1st  1881  the  number  of  educational 
establishments  in  the  colony  was  1910,  with  86,962 
boys  and  82,479  girls  under  instruction. 

Schools  of  art,  free  libraries,  mechanics'  institutions, 
museums,  and  botanic  gardens,  are  also  liberally  assisted 
or  supported  by  the  State. 
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CHAPTEE  Vin. 

THB  COLONY  OP  VICTORIA. 

1.  Origin,  Geographical  Limits,  and  Area, 

YiaroBUL,  onoe  called  Australia  Felix  from  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  though  the  smallest  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
is  the  most  populous  and  the  most  wealthy,  and  there- 
fore well  deserves  to  take  the  first  rank  after  the  parent 
colony.  New  South  Wales,  firom  which  it  was  separated 
on  July  1,  1851. 

Victoria  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Great  Britain 
having  an  area  of  87,884  square  miles.  It  lies  between 
the  limits  of  34^  and  SO"*  south  latitude,  and  between  the 
meridians  of  141^  and  160*  east  longitude :  thus  forming 
the  most  southern  portion  of  the  continent.  Its  form  is 
roughly  triangular,  the  western  side  being  260  miles 
long,  and  the  length  firom  this  base  to  the  eastern  point 
420  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  South  Australia, 
the  boundary  being  the  141st  meridian.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  New  South  Wales,  the  dividing  line 
being  the  Murray  Eiver  to  one  of  its  sources  at  Forest 
Hill,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Cape  Howe.  On  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  the  coast-line  is 
estimated  to  have  a  length  of  600  miles. 

2.  Physical  Features. 

The  surface  of  this  colony  is  even  more  diversified 
and  less  eaE^  to  describe  than  that  of  New  South  Wales. 
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A  broad  and  irregular  range  of  mountains  runs  through 
the  colony  from  east  to  west^  dividing  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  all  the  truly  Victorian  rivers  having  their  sources 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  watershed  and  flowing  to  the 
sea,  while  those  rising  on  the  northern  slopes  all  empty 
themselves  into  the  Murray.  The  eastern  and  loftiest 
portion  of  the  mountain  range  is  known  as  the  Australian. 
Alps,  while  its  extension  westwards  is  termed  the  Dividing 
Bange.  Farther  west  it  is  called  the  Pyrenees,  some  of 
whose  peaks  are  incongruously  named  Ben  Nevis  and 
Mount  Ararat.  Beyond  these  the  range  turns  northward 
and  forms  the  Grampians,  whose  principal  peak,  Mount 
William,  is  5600  feet  high.  The  highest  part  of  the 
Australian  Alps  in  Victoria  is  Mount  Bogong  (6508  feet), 
forming  part  of  a  northerly  spur  between  the  Mitta-mitta 
and  Ovens  Bivers,  and  about  50  miles  west  of  the  New 
South  Wales  boundary.  Farther  west  a  few  peaks  rise 
above  6000  feet  All  along  the  main  chain  are  many 
northern  and  southern  spurs  and  short  ranges,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  outlying  peaks  and  moimtains  often  extend-* 
ing  to  a  width  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  Dividing  Bange  the  hills  vary  from  2000  to 
3500  feet,  while  both  here,  and  more  especially  in  the 
country  west  of  Melbourne,  are  himdreds  of  volcanic 
mountaiDs,  some  with  very  perfect  cones  and  craters. 
There  is  no  connected  system  of  coast-ranges.  To  the 
east  are  the  Wanderer  Hills,  entering  the  colony  from 
New  South  Wales.  The  Strzelecki  Bange  crosses  the 
southern  promontory;  while  another  crosses  the  south* 
western  promontory  and  terminates  at  Moonlight  Head- 
land, a  little  north-west  of  Cape  Otway. 

The  larger  portion  of  Victoria  is  mountainous  or  hilly, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  north-western  portion  that  we  meet 
with  plains  at  all  equal  in  extent  to  those  of  New  South 
Wales.     This  is  the  Wimmera  district,  extending  from 
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the  Pyrenees  and  Grampians  to  the  Murray,  and  coyering 
an  area  of  more  than  20,000  miles.  Here  are  vast  sandy 
and  sparsely  grassed  plains  intersected  with  belts  of 
"'myall  scrub"  and  forests  of  Casuarina,  Banksia,  and 
Eucalyptus.  Occasionally  patches  of  land  occur  suitable 
for  agriculture,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  is  only  suited 
for  pasture.  In  some  parts  there  are  extensive  swamps, 
and  the  whole  district  is  Uable  to  severe  droughts,  so 
that  water  has  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  wells  from 
80  to  140  feet  deep. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Murray,  Victoria  has  few 
navigable  rivers.     In  winter  these  rivers  become  angry 
torrents,  carrying  devastation  over  much  fertile  country. 
During  the  summer  heats  many  of  them  dwindle  down 
to  small  streams  or  to  detached  pools  of  water,  while 
some  entirely  dry  up  in  exceptionally  dry  seasons,  bring- 
ing terrible  loss  to  the  stock-owners,  whose  cattle  die  by 
thousands  from  want  of  water.     The  principal  rivers  in 
the  order  of  their  length  are — the  Murray,  the  chief 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  colony,  and  whose  main 
stream  bounds  it  for  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  its 
total  length  measured  along  its  course  being  1400  miles ; 
the  Groulburn,  230  miles  long,  a  tributary  of  the  Murray, 
having  its  source  in  the  great  Dividing  Bange  to  the 
north-east  of  Melbourne;  the  Glenelg,  206  miles  long, 
rising  in  the  Grampians,  and  flowing  in  a  westerly  and 
southerly  direction  to  the  sea  at  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  colony;  the  Loddon,  150  miles  long,  has  its  sources 
in  the  Dividing  Bange  north-west  of  Melbourne,  and  flows 
nearly  due  north  to  the  Murray ;  the  Wimmera  has  its 
sources  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Grampians,  and,   flowing 
northward,  loses  itself  in  salt  lakes  and  arid  plains  before 
teaching  the  Murray;  the  Avoca,  130  miles  long,  rises 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  also  terminates 
in  swamps  and  lakes ;  the  Hopkins,  110  miles  long,  rises 
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in  the  Pyrenees  and  flows  southward  to  the  ocean ;  the 
Ovens,  100  miles  long,  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps,  near 
Mounts  Smyth  and  Selwyn,  and  flows  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  the  Murray;  and  the  Yarra-yarra,  90  miles 
long,  which  rises  among  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Dividing 
Eange,  and,  flowing  west,  enters  the  bay  of  Port  Phillip 
at  Melbourne. 

There  are  numerous  lakes  in  Yictoria,  but  many  are 
saline,  and  some  are  depressions  near  the  shore,  only 
separated  from  the  ocean  by  sandbanks.  A  few  are 
formed  in  ancient  crateis.  The  lakes  of  the  Wiomiera 
district  are  mostly  salt — ^as  Lake  Hindmarsh  which  covers 
more  than  25,000  acres.  Lake  Burrumbeet,  near  BaUaiat, 
and  some  others  among  the  mountains,  may  be  true 
alpine  lakes,  but  these  interesting  geographical  features 
have  not  been  suflBciently  examined. 

The  scenery  of  Victoria  is  diversified  and  pleasing. 
The  hills  and  mountains  are  mostly  clothed  with  dense 
forests ;  and  the  ranges  of  the  Australian  Alps  offer 
much  grand  mountain  scenery.  Again,  in  the  west,  the 
Pyrenees  and  Grampians  are  very  picturesque,  and  some 
of  the  rivers  are  broken  by  waterfalls  of  great  beauty. 
The  whole  country  from  Melbourne  westward  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  soil  and  varied  and  beautiful  in  scenery. 
Here  there  is  an  additional  charm  in  the  numerous 
extinct  volcanoes  which  occur  in  extraordinary  numbers. 
In  many  instances  the  craters  are  perfectiy  defined,  leav- 
ing not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  their  former  character. 
In  general  they  appear  as  isolated  cones,  such  as  Mounts 
Elephant^  Eles,  Napier,  and  others,  standing  out  conspi- 
cuously from  the  surrounding  level;  in  others,  as  the 
Warrion  EiUs,  between  the  lakes  Colac  and  Corangamite, 
they  assume  the  form  of  a  small  chain  comprising  about 
a  dozen  volcanic  hills.  Within  and  around  the  crateis 
are  strewed  rocks  of  pumice  and  lava;  and  the  lower 
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part  is  often  occupied  by  a  small  lake,  sometimes  of  fresh 
water,  at  others  of  salt,  or  nauseous  to  the  taste  and 
smell,  as  from  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
This  fine  country  is  also  variegated  with  salt  lakes  and 
lagoons,  some  of  which,  by  their  circular  form,  their 
peculiar  mineral  water,  and  a  sort  of  escarpment  around 
them,  have  the  appearance  of  craters,  although  not  in  the 
customary  form  of  cones.  Luxuriance  of  vegetation 
everywhere  accompanies  the  volcanic  deposits,  to  such  an 
extent  as  sometimes  to  be  injurious  to  the  animals  that 
feed  on  it  As  Mr.  Westgarth  well  remarks — "  The 
pictoie  of  the  past,  called  up  by  geological  science,  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  present  scenery.  The  most 
violent  commotions  of  nature  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
opposite  extreme  of  tranquillity.  Sheep  fat  for  the  sham- 
bles the  whole  year  round,  horses  in  the  highest  spirit 
and  condition,  oxen  half  a  ton  in  weight,  sport  over  the 
verdant  grass  supported  by  the  deep  soil  now  covering  the 
once  livid  rocks  that  were  vomited  over  the  country."^ 

Mr.  Howitt  also,  in  his  !Pu>o  Tears  in  Victoria, 
speaks  of  the  rich  black  volcanic  earth  and  the  greenness 
of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  country  between  £al- 
laiat  and  Geelong,  and  westward  to  the  6]enelg  Biver. 
He  describes  the  upper  valley  of  the  Moorabool  as  being 
exceedingly  picturesque,  the  river  running  through  deep 
glens  enclosed  by  lofty  precipices  and  hung  with  fine 
forests.  For  miles  the  banks  of  the  river  display  extreme 
beauty,  winding  about  amid  noble  promontories  scattered 
with  giant  trees,  and  high  hollow  combes  as  impressive  in 
their  seclusion  as  they  were  rich  in  soil  Here  and  there 
mounds  rise  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  so  rounded 
and  beautiful  that  one  wonders  not  to  see  them  seized 

^  Victoria,  late  Auttralia  Felix;  being  an  historical  and  deacriptiye 
aooonnt  of  the  Colony  and  its  Oold  Mines.  By  William  Westgarth,  late 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria.  London,  Simpkin  and 
lUnhaU.     1868. 
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upon  and  crowned  with  picturesque  mansions.  Others 
mn  in  low  lines  across  the  valley,  looking  as  if  designed 
by  some  skilful  landscape-gardener  to  give  effect  to 
princely  grounds,  yet  so  draped  in  delicate  verdure  as  only 
nature  could  drape  them. 


3.  ClinicUe,  Naiwral  History,  and  Geology. 

Although  Victoria  is  not  so  hot  as  New  South  Wales 
or  Queensland,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  maxi- 
mum summer  temperature,  which  often  rises  to  100^  or 
even  to  108''  Fahr.  in  the  shada  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  amount  of  fine  dear  weather  not  oppressively 
warm,  and  except  when  the  hot  northerly  winds  blow,  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  In  the  lowlands  fix)st 
is  almost  unknown,  but  in  the  mountainous  districts  it 
often  freezes  at  night,  although  the  dajrs  may  be  of  a 
summer  temperature.  The  mean  temperature  of  Mel- 
bourne is  58^  The  rainfall  is  very  variable  in  different 
years.  The  mean  at  Melbourne  is  26  inches,  but  it  has 
been  so  low  as  14  inches  and  as  high  as  48.  In  the 
mountains,  especially  towards  the  east,  the  rainfall  is 
greater,  while  the  Wimmera  district  in  the  north-western 
interior  is  very  dry,  having  rarely  above  14  inches,  while 
the  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and  the  evaporation  enormous. 
On  the  whole,  Victoria  has  probably  the  most  agreeable 
climate  of  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Australia. 

Victoria  being  (comparatively)  so  small,  and  divided 
by  no  great  natural  barriers  from  New  South  Wales  or 
South  Australia^  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should 
present  many  peculiar  forms  of  animals  or  plants.  Its 
varied  surface  and  rich  soil  are,  however,  highly  fiEtvourable 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  the  special  Australian 
flora  and  fauna  are  here  developed  with  great  luxuriance. 
Many   English    quadrupeds  and  birds  have  now  been 
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introduced  and  become  natoialised ;  such  as  hares^  rabbits, 
deer,  goats,  pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  white  swans, 
foreign  ducks,  thrushes,  larks,  and  other  song-birds  ; 
and  many  of  these  are  becoming  more  or  less  plentiful 
Babbits  have  increased  in  some  of  the  scrubs  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  Deer  may  be  found  in  some 
of  the  mountain  ranges  ;  and  the  Axis  deer  of  India,  of 
which  thirty-five  were  turned  out  in  the  Wimmera  district 
a  few  years  since,  now  number  herds  of  some  hundreds  in 
the  ranges  of  the  Western  Grampians  and  in  many  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Angora  goats  have  also  been 
turned  out,  and  many  of  the  birds  have  increased  wonder- 
fully, so  that  the  sweetest  songsters  of  England  may  be 
often  heard  in  the  woods  of  this  remote  colony. 

The  southern  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Dividing 
Bange  to  the  north-east  of  Melbourne  are  clothed  with 
magnificent  forests,  and  it  is  here  that  trees  have  been 
found  surpassing  in  height  the  famed  giant  trees  of  Cali- 
fomia.  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  Inspector  of  State  Forests,  in 
an  official  report  made  in  1872,  states,  that  among  the 
various  tributaries  of  the  Watts  Biver  (a  northern  branch 
of  the  Yarra-yarra)  several  species  of  Eucalyptus  attain 
gigantic  dimensions  never  met  with  in  any  other  forests. 
There  are  large  tracts  near  the  sources  of  the  Watts  where 
the  trees  average  from  250  to  300  feet  high,  mostly 
straight  as  an  arrow  and  with  very  few  branches.  Many 
fallen  trees  measure  350  feet  in  length,  and  one  huge 
specimen,  which  lay  prostrate  across  a  stream,  was  found 
by  actual  measurement  with  a  tape  to  be  435  feet  from 
its  roots  to  where  its  trank  had  been  broken  off  by  the 
fialL  This  broken  end  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  so  that 
at  the  lowest  estimate  the  entire  tree  must  have  been 
over  600  feet  high — by  far  the  loftiest  tree  as  yet 
ascertained  to  exist  on  the  globe.  At  five  feet  from  the 
gtoond  it  measures  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.      The  tree 
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had  been  much  bumt,  and  the  broken  top  entirely  de- 
stroyed. This  tree  was  a  Eucalyptns,  probably  of  the 
species  named  E.  obliqua  or  E.  amygdalina.  The  tallest 
of  the  WeUingtonias  of  Calif omia  do  not  exceed  325  feet, 
but  they  are  usually  thicker  at  the  base.  This  huge 
fallen  tree  was  however  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  at  five 
feet  firom  the  ground,  and  some  are  said  to  exceed  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  but  these  are  rarely  more  than  300  feet 
high.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  not  only  in  height 
but  also  in  the  quantity  of  timber  in  a  single  tree,  these 
Victorian  Eucalypti  far  surpass  aU  other  trees  in  the 
world. 

Geology, — ^The  geological  formation  of  Victoria  is  veiy 
varied,  and  this  helps  to  give  the  country  much  of  its 
beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  It  possesses  far  less  of 
the  barren  Tertiary  sandstone  than  the  other  colonies,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  Paleozoic  and  volcanic  rocks,  to 
which  it  owes  its  extreme  fertility.  The  Dividing  Bange 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  country  from  east  to 
west  consists  of  granitic  and  Silurian  rocks,  which  extend 
also  to  the  Grampians  on  the  west  and  the  Australian 
Alps  on  the  east  South  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
was  once  an  enormous  deposit  of  Upper  Palaeozoic  or 
Secondary  rocks,  which  have  since  been  denuded.  These 
rocks  had  a  strike  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain  range, 
and  the  beds  of  quartz  and  other  hard  rocks  now  stand 
up  in  ridges  running  north  and  south  across  the  country 
so  regularly  that  they  are  used  as  sure  guides  by  the 
wandering  bushman.  These  more  recent  deposits  seldom 
produce  much  gold,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  extensive 
denudation  that  Victoria  owes  much  of  its  auriferous 
treasures.  The  mode  in  which  the  gold  occurs  has 
already  been  described  in  our  chapter  on  the  Greology  of 
Australia,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Devonian 
sandstones,  slates,  and  limestones^  occur  in  Gipps  Land. 
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Seoondaiy  rocks,  though  scanty,  occur  in  the  Cape  Otway 
ooimtiy,  and  in  the  region  east  of  Western  Port,  as  well 
as  in  the  Wannon  district  east  of  the  Glenelg  Biver. 
These  regions  are  poor,  and  are  either  uninhabited  or 
pastoral     Coal  is  found  at  Cape  Otway  and  Western 
Port,  but  it  is  not  of  great  value,  being  of  Mesozoic  age. 
Tertiary  deposita  cover  one-third  of  the  snifiice  of  the 
cdony.     The  calcareous  or  desert  sandstone  of  Pliocene 
age^  which  is  so  largely  developed  in  West  and  South 
Australia,  enters  Victoria  in  the  west  and  north-west,  and 
forms  much  of  the  poor  arid  pastures  of  the  Wimmera 
country.     To  the  south  of  the  mountains  small  patches  of 
it  only  are  found  .at  Port  Phillip  Heads  and  Western  Port. 
The  quartz,  gravel,  clay,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  in 
which  alluvial  gold  is  found,  is  Older  Pliocene,  while  the 
fresh- water  sandstones  of  Geelong  and  of  the  Loddon  valley 
are  Newer  Pliocena    The  coloured  days  of  Warmambool 
on  the  south-western  coast  are  Post-pliocene.     Miocene 
beds  occur  in  the  Moorabool  valley  west  of  Geelong  and 
in  the  Cape  Otway  region ;  while  the  sandstone  of  Port- 
land in  the  west  and  the  rough  limestone  of  the  Gipps  Land 
lakes  are  of  the  same  age. 

The  extinct  volcanoes  of  Victoria  are  very  remarkable, 
and  apparently  very  recent^  so  that   the  traditions  of 
eruptions,  existing  among  the  natives,  may  be  founded  on 
&ct     Many  of  the  phdns,  as  those  north  and  west  of 
Melbourne,  are  formed  by  outflows  of  basalt,  as  are  some 
very  extensive  plains  in  the  western  part  of  the  colony. 
The  successive  flows  of  basalt,  beneath  which  the  ''  deep 
leads "  of  the  gold-miners  are  found,  have  already  been 
described.      The  volcanic  cones  and  craters  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  south-west  of  Victoria  and  in  the  Divid- 
ing Eange  have  discharged  basalt,  lava,  scoriae,  cinders, 
mud,  and  ashes.     In  many  places,  as  about  Ballarat,  these 
extinct  volcanoes  may  be  counted  by  the  score.     Some 
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are  filled  up  at  the  summit,  otheis  are  suiroimded  by  a 
lim  miles  in  extent,  whUe  otheis  again  have  their  craters 
filled  with  water.  Several  of  the  western  lakes  appear  to 
have  been  craters.  Many  of  these  volcanoes  were  in 
emption  during  the  Miocene  period,  others  in  Pliocene 
and  Post-pliocene,  or  even  in  recent  times.  To  the  south- 
west, near  Lake  Colac,  are  singular  ridges  of  lava  and 
basalt  forming  a  labyrinthine  network  of  rock,  among 
which  caverns  of  considerable  extent  have  been  found. 

4.  Colonisation,  PoptdcUian,  etc 

Victoria  dates  as  a  separate  colony  from  July  1851, 
before  which  period  it  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  partook  of  its  early  history.     In  the  previous  year, 

1850,  it  had  a  population  of  76,000.  Then  came  the 
discovery  of  gold,  and  from  every  part  of  the  globe  men 
rushed  to  get  a  share  in  the  treasure.  At  first  the 
Grovemment  attempted  to  prevent  gold-mining,  but  find- 
ing this  impossible,  licenses  were  issued  in  September 

1851.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion. 
Settlers  left  their  farms,  merchants  their  desks,  professional 
men  their  offices.  Workshops  were  left  without  work- 
men, ships  without  crews,  and  the  whole  country  was,  as 
has  been  well  said,  ^  drunk  with  gold."  Any  account  of 
the  gold-fever  belongs  to  history  rather  than  to  geography, 
but  we  may  here  note  its  effects  on  the  population  and 
development  of  the  colony.  The  influx  of  men  of  all 
classes  from  the  mother  country,  and  of  almost  all  the 
races  of  the  world,  together  with  numbers  of  released  or 
escaped  convicts  &om  the  neighbouring  colonies,  led  to  a 
struggle  for  existence,  in  which  the  most  hardy,  the  most 
energetic,  the  most  patient,  or  the  most  far-seeing,  could 
alone  succeed.  Thus,  amid  much  trouble,  much  degrada- 
tion, and  much  crime,  the  seething  mass  of  humanity. 
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drawn  together  by  the  love  of  gold,  has  worked  itself  into 
something  like  order ;  and  the  result  is  a  population  of 
almost  unexampled  energy,  which  is  now  steadily  engaged 
in  developing  all  the  resources  of  a  fertile  and  beautifal 
country.  While  gold-miniug  still  continues  to  be  the 
great  feature  in  Victorian  industry,  it  is  now  carried  on 
by  the  help  of  machinery,  and  of  aU  the  refinements  of 
modem  science.  The  wealth  which  it  has  brought  to  the 
colony  has  been  in  part  expended  in  useful  pubUc  works. 
Agriculture  has  extended,  manufactures  have  been  estab- 
lished, towns  and  villages  have  been  built,  education  and 
science  have  been  fostered,  so  that  Victoria  now  stands  at 
a  high  level  of  colonial  prosperity  and  dviHsation. 

The  increase  of  population  caused  by  the  rush  for  gold 
was  amazing.  From  76,000  in  1850  it  increased  to 
312,000  in  1854,  to  538,000  in  1860,  to  726,000  in 
1870,  while  by  the  census  of  1881  the  population 
amounted  to  862,346.  While  the  Europeans  have  been 
thus  rapidly  increasing,  the  indigenous  inhabitants  have 
as  steadily  diminished.  In  1835  they  were  estimated  at 
5000;  in  1851  they  had  diminished  to  2700;  while 
they  now  do  not  much  exceed  1000  individuals.  In  the 
general  census  of  the  population  are  included  about  1 2,000 
Chinese,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are  gold-miners.  The 
proportion  of  the  sexes  has  fluctuated  considerably.  Just 
before  the  gold-fever  immigration,  the  females  were  about 
two-thirds  as  many  as  the  males.  In  1854  there  were 
nearly  twice  as  many  males  as  females ;  but  since  that 
date  the  proportion  of  females  has  steadily  increased,  till 
it  now  amounts  to  about  ten  elevenths  of  the  other  sex. 

5.  Productions,  Trade,  Shipping,  etc. 

Aa  New  South  Wales  is  pre-eminent  in  wool  and  other 
products  derived  from  flocks  and  herds,  so  is  Victoria  pre*- 
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eminent  in  gold  as  an  article  of  export  Up  to  the  end 
of  1880  the  quantity  of  gold  raised  in  the  colony  was  of 
the  value  of  more  than  £198,000,000,  far  exceeding  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  Australia.  Considerable  quantities  of 
silver,  tin,  and  antimony  have  also  been  worked ;  with 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  bismuth,  manganese,  iron,  coal, 
bitumen,  and  sulphur,  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
The  value  of  the  tin  raised,  up  to  1880,  was  over 
£347,000,  of  antimony  £159,000.  Diamonds  and 
sapphires  have  also  been  found  in  small  quantities.  Gold 
is  now  obtained  from  enormous  depths.  The  quartz  lodes 
at  Stawell  are  reached  by  a  shafb  1706  feet  deep,  and 
there  are  many  shafts  over  1000  feet.  Victoria  is  cele- 
brated for  its  nuggets  or  solid  masses  of  gold,  which 
surpass  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  largest, 
called  the  Welcome  Stranger,  weighed  190  lbs.,  and  was 
found  in  1 8  6  9  within  two  inches  of  the  surface  at  Moliagul, 
north  of  the  Dividing  Bange ;  while  in  the  same  year  the 
next  largest,  His  Welcome,  weighing  183  lbs.,  was  found 
at  Ballarat  south  of  the  range,  in  a  neglected  hole  180 
feet  deep ;  and  many  others  have  been  found  in  various 
localities  firom  2  to  74  lbs.  weight 

Turning  from  mining  to  agriculture,  we  find  Victoria 
occupying  the  very  first  rank  in  the  cultivated  products 
,  of  the  soil,  although  far  inferior  to  New  South  Wales  in 
wool  and  other  pastoral  products.  Wheat  is  grown  in 
such  quantities  as  not  only  to  support  the  population,  but 
to  leave  a  large  surplus  for  export  to  other  countries.  In 
1880  the  wheat  crop  amounted  to  9,398,858  bushels. 
Potatoes  also  are  exported,  and  the  surplus  manufactured 
into  starch  and  farina,  the  crop  in  1880  amounting  to 
168,000  tons.  More  than  4,000,000  bushels  of  oats 
were  grown,  and  one  million  bushels  of  barley,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  maize.  Tobacco  and  wine  are  also 
largely  manufactured- 
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Although  (as  already  stated)  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  colony  are  far  inferior  numerically  to  those  of  Kew 
South  Wales,  yet  this  is  only  on  account  of  its  much 
smaller  extent,  for  the  proportionate  numbers  to  area 
would  be  actually  greater.  In  1881  there  were  no  less 
than  10,366,000  sheep  and  1,286,000  homed  cattle, while 
the  total  number  of  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  sheep,  was 
10,737,000.  In  New  South  Wales  at  the  same  period 
the  number  was  about  2  8,0  00,0  00,  with  an  area  about  four 
times  as  large.  Other  important  eurtides  produced  in  Vic- 
toria for  export  are  leather,  to  the  value  of  £313,000;  pre- 
8ervedmeats,£142,000;ta]low,£192,000;baTk,£31,000; 
batter,  £50,000  ;  cheese,  £31,000  ;  and  wine,  £42,000. 

Owing  to  a  system  of  bonuses  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  heavy  protective  tariff,  many  manufactories 
have  been  established  in  Victoria,  among  which  are 
namerous  woollen  mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  saw -mills, 
with  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  tin  works. 

The  shipping  is  extensive,  there  being  88  steamers 
and  266  sailing  vessels  on  the  register ;  while  the  clear- 
ances amoimt  to  over  4000  vessels  inwards  and  outwards 
per  annum.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1880-81  was  esti- 
mated at  £5,115,121.  The  public  debt  in  1880  was 
near  £20,056,600. 

6.  Roads,  Bailivays,  and  TdegrapTcs, 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  near  the  larger 
towns,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  good  common 
roads  in  Victoria,  though  there  ore  tracks  and  roadways 
an  over  the  country,  along  which  coaches  and  other 
vehides  travel  r^ularly.  Some  idea  of  these  roads  may 
be  formed  by  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope's  description  of  them. 
He  says — **  A  Victorian  coach,  with  six,  or  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  horses,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  making  its 
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way  thiGugh  a  thickly-timbered  forest  at  the  rate  of  nine 
miles  an  hour,  with  the  hoises  frequently  np  to  their 
bellies  in  mud,  with  the  wheels  running  in  and  out  of  holes 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  is  a  phenomenon  which  I  should 
like  to  have  shown  to  some  of  the  very  neat  mail-coach 
drivers  whom  I  used  to  know  at  home  in  the  old  days. 
I  am  sure  that  no  description  would  make  any  one  of 
them  believe  that  such  feats  of  driving  were  possibla  I 
feel  that  nothing  short  of  seeing  it  would  have  made  me 
believe  it.  ...  I  made  many  such  journeys,  and  never 
suffered  any  serious  misfortune." 

Bailroads  have  in  fact  superseded  the  necessity  for 
good  main  roads.  These  were  commenced  soon  after  the 
gold  discoveries,  and  in  December  1880  there  were  1199 
miles  open  for  traffic,  487  miles  in  course  of  construction. 
Most  of  these  were  made  by  the  Government  on  a  uniform 
gauge  of  five  feet  three  inches.  The  chief  lines  are — one 
fix)m  Melbourne  by  Castlemaine  and  Sandhurst  to  Echuca, 
on  the  Murray,  a  distance  of  156  miles.  One  from 
Melbourne  to  Geelong,  45  miles,  and  thence  to  Ballarat 
56^  miles.  A  line  from  Ballarat  through  Mount  Ararat 
to  Stawell,  75f  miles.  A  line  from  Geelong  to  Colac, 
47  miles.  The  north-eastern  line  fix)m  Melbourne  to 
Wodonga  on  the  Murray  (opposite  Albury  in  ]^ew  South 
Wales),  187  miles.  Besides  these  there  axe  many  branches, 
a  number  of  short  lines  out  of  Melbourne,  and  a  southern 
line  to  Sale  in  Gipps  Land.  The  fares  are  about  2d.  a 
mile  first  class,  1-^d.  a  mile  second  class.  Coaches  con- 
nect all  the  towns  not  on  the  line  of  rail  with  the  nearest 
stations.  Electric  telegraphs  have  been  extensively  con- 
structed, no  less  than  3215  miles  of  line  being  in  opera- 
tion in  1876;  and  there  are  286  stations  (6020  miles 
of  wire)  in  different  parts  of  the  colony. 
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7.  Political  and  Civil  Divisiona. 

Victoria  is  divided  into  four  districts,  six  provinces,  and 
thirtynseven  counties.  The  districts  are — Gipps  Land,  Thb 
MuBRAT,  Wdocera,  and  Loddon.  The  provinces  aie  the 
divisions  which  retam  the  Legislative  Council.  They  axe 
named  according  to  their  position — North-Western,  North- 
Eastem,  Central,  Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western. 

Gipps  Land,  named  after  one  of  the  early  Governors  of 
Australia,  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  colony, 
and  comprises  about  one-fifth  of  its  whole  area.  Much  of 
it  on  the  north  and  east  is  imavailable  for  agricultural 
pmposes  from  its  rugged  and  mountainous  character, 
though  it  contains  considerable  tracts  of  rich  country  and 
alluvial  flats.  It  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered, 
and  the  expenses  of  clearing  are  very  great  In  the 
south  and  west  portion  much  land  is  occupied  for  farming 
and  cattle-grazing,  Melbourne  being  largely  supplied  with 
fiit  cattle  from  this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  also  great 
mineral  resources,  comprising  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  coal,  marble,  and  limestone.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  oranges,  hops,  tobacco, 
and  opiunL  Gipps  Land  is  a  country  of  giant  mountains, 
fine  streams,  and  fertile  plains.  Much  of  the  rugged 
country  to  the  north  and  east  is  still  unexplored,  and  is 
almost  inaccessible  from  the  precipices  and  ravines  with 
which  it  abounds. 

Thb  Muerat  District  is  a  vast  tract  of  country 
lying  in  the  north-east,  watered  by  the  Mitta-mitta^ 
KiewB^  Ovens,  Broken,  and  other  rivers  flowing  northward 
from  Qie  Australian  Alps.  It  is  generally  a  mountainous 
and  weU-wooded  country.  It  contains  the  celebrated 
gold-mines  of  the  Ovens»  Omeo,  Buckland,  and  Wood's 
Point.  To  the  north-east  are  extensive  grassy  plains, 
and  there  is  also  some  good  land  on  which  wheat,  tobacco, 
and  vines  are  grown. 


•%^-miw^^aiat^^m^^iss 
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The  Wimbiera  District  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
north-west  of  Victoria^  covering  an  area  of  25,000  square 
miles.  It  is  almost  exclusivelj  pastoral,  consisting  of 
vast  sandy  plains,  but  poorly  grassed,  and  intersected 
by  belts  of  scrub  and  forest.  In  the  north-west  there  are 
extensive  swamps  near  the  Murray  Eiver,  and  most  of  the 
rivers — ^the  Wimmera,  Oven,  Richardson,  and  others — 
are  liable  to  dry  up  in  hot  seasons,  or  become  mere  chains 
of  water-holes. 

The  Loddon  District  occupies  the  north-central  part 
of  the  colony  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Loddon  River. 
It  is  also  chiefly  pastoral,  but  contains  some  auriferous 
land  towards  the  south. 

The  Counties,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Anolesea.    Area,  1707  square  miles  ;  population,  5492.    It 

is  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Melbourne,  beyond  the 
Dividing  Range ;  it  is  traversed  by  the  Upper  €k)ulbum 
river. 

2.  Bekambba.     Area,  2757  square  miles  ;  population,  1228.     It 

is  situated  to  the  north-east,  on  the  New  South  Wales 
boundary.     It  contains  the  sources  of  the  Murray  river. 

3.  Bendigo.     Area,  1970  square  miles;  population,  46,109.     It 

is  situated  to  the  N2^.W.  of  Melbourne,  about  midway 
between  the  Dividing  Range  and  the  Muiray.  It  is 
tiaveised  by  the  ndlway  from  Melbourne  to  Echuca. 

4.  BoGONG.      Area,   3094    square    miles;    population,   25,797, 

situated  in  the  Murray  District  west  of  Benambra  ;  contains 
the  termini  of  the  North-Eastem  Railway  from  Melbourne. 
5«  BoRUNG.  Area,  4292  square  miles;  population,  11,140. 
Situated  to  the  north  of  the  Grampians  in  the  Wimmeia 
District 

6.  BouREE.      Area,  1735  square  miles ;    population,   236,778. 

Situated  north  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  and  contains  Melbourne, 
the  chief  city  of  the  colony. 

7.  BuLir-BuLN.      Area,  3595  square  miles;   population,  4116. 

Forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  colony,  and  of  the 
Australian  continent 

8.  Croajikgolong.     Area,  3050  square  mUes.    Situated  on  the 
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coast  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  colonj.     It  had  only  372 
inhabitants  in  1871. 
9.  Dalhousie.      Area,  1314  square  miles  ;  population,  26,471. 
Situated    immediately  north  of   Melbourne,  beyond  the 
Dividing  Range. 

10.  Daboo.    Area,  1690  square  miles  ;  population,  2222.    Situated 

south  of  the  Australian  Alps,  and  midway  between  Mel- 
bourne and  the  eastern  point  of  the  colony. 

11.  DxLATiTB.      Area,   3238  square  miles;   population,   11,903. 

Situated  north-east  of   Melbourne,  beyond  the  Australian 
Alps,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Ovens  river. 

12.  DuNDAB.      Area,    2140    square    miles;    population,    6888. 

Situated  to  the  west  of  the  Grampians,  between  the  Upper 
Glenelg  and  the  Wannon  rivers. 

13.  EvzLTN.    Area,  1216  square  miles  ;  population,  5997.     Occu- 

pies the  valley  of  the  Yarra-Yarca  to  the  east  of  Melbourne. 

14.  FoLLBTT.      Area,   1108    square    miles ;     population,    1240. 

Situated  between  the  Qlenelg  river  and  the  South  Australian 
boundary. 

15.  Gladstone.     Area,  1812  square  miles  ;  population,  16,688. 

Situated  in  the  Loddon  District,  north-west  of  Melbourne, 
between  the  Avoca  and  Loddon  rivers. 

16.  Graitt.      Area,     1852     square     miles;    population,    7388. 

Situated  on  Port  Phillip  Bay,  west  of  Melbourne. 

17.  Gsshyillb.    Area,  1477  square   miles ;   population,  60,917. 

Situated  to  the  west  of  Grant    Ballarat  h  at  its  northern 
extremity. 

1&  GU37BOWEB.  Area,  1357  square  miles;  population,  614. 
Situated  in  the  angles  between  the  Loddon  and  the  Murray 
livers  to  the  north  of  Bendigo. 

19.  Hamfdbn.  Area,  1580  square  miles ;' population,  7172. 
Situated  to  the  west  of  Grenville  and  south  of  Ripon 
ooTuities. 

10.  HsTTESBUBT.  Area,  922  square  miles  ;  population,  3059. 
Situated  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Hampden. 

81.  Ka&AtKaba.  Area,  2338  square  miles;  population,  9611. 
Situated  to  the  north  of  tibe  Pyrenees,  and  west  of  Glad- 
stone county. 

f  2L  Kabkabooo.    Area,  5900  square  miles.    In  the  Wimmera  Dis- 
trict, between  Bomng  county  and  the  Murray.    Mostly 
ccfvend  with  '^mallee''  scrub.    In  1871  there  were  only 
349  inhabitants. 
23.  Lowjjr.    Area,  5033  square  miles  ;  population,  1883.     In  the 
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Wimmesa  District,  between  Bomng  county  and  South 
Australia.     Has  much  sandy  desert  and  "  mallee  "  scrub. 

84.  MiLLEWA.      Area,  3589  square  miles.      Forming  the  north- 

western comer  of  the  colony.  Mostly  plains  covered  with 
scrub  and  occasional  patches  of  pasture.  There  were  only 
109  inhabitants  in  1871. 

85.  MoiBA.    Area,  3136  square  miles  ;  population,  3358.     Situated 

in  the  north  of  the  Murray  District,  and  west  of  Bogos  and 
Dektite  counties. 

86.  MoBNiKQTON.     Area,  1700  square  miles  ;  population,  7397. 

Situated  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Port  Phillip  Bay. 

87.  NoBUANBY.    Area,  8013   square   miles  ;   population,  10,750. 

Situated  on  the  coast,  and  at  the  extreme  west  of  the  colony, 
bounded  by  the  Glenelg  and  Wannon  rivers. 

88.  PoLWABTH.      Area,   1185  square  miles;    population,  3837. 

On  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Qrant  coimty.  Contains  Cape 
Otway  and  Colac  lake. 

89.  RiPON.    Area,  1771  square  miles;  population  14,010.    Bounded 

on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  south  by  Hamp- 
den county. 

30.  BoDNEY.      Area,    1709    square    miles ;    population,    7390. 

Situated  due  north  of  Melbourne,  between  the  Qoulbum 
and  Campaspe  rivers,  and  reaching  to  the  Murray  at 
Echuca. 

31.  Tatgheba.  Area,  3370  square  miles  ;  population,  563.    In  the 

Wimmera  District,  between  Loddon  county  and  the  Murray. 
38.  Talbot.     Area,    1645   square    miles ;     population,    84,768. 
Situated  north-west  of  Melbourne,  beyond  the   Dividing 
Bange,  and  adjoining  Bourke  and  Dalhousie  counties. 

33.  Taubo.     Area,  2140   square  miles ;   population,   486.      In 

Gippe  Land,  between  the  Australian  Alps  and  the  sea,  and 
between  Dargo  county  and  the  Snowy  river. 

34.  TanjUi.     Area,  2893  square  miles;  population,  11,001.     In 

Gipps  Land,  eastward  of  Melbourne,  beyond  Evelyn  county, 
and  just  reaching  the  sea. 

35.  Yillibbs.     Area,  1641  square  miles  ;  population,  21,031.    On 

the  south-west  coast,  between  Hampden  and  Normanby 
counties. 
86.  Weeah.  Area,  3966  square  miles.  Part  of  the  Wimmera 
District,  north  of  Lowan  county,  and  quite  tmsettled. 
Consists  almost  wholly  of  sandhills,  heath,  and  scrub.  On 
the  census  night  in  1871  there  was  not  a  single  inhabitant 
in  this  county. 
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37.  WOKSANOATTA.  Atea,  £243  tqnate  milea ;  population,  3972. 
Sittuttod  twtween  the  Australian  Alps  and  the  Dividing 
Bange  ;  very  monntainoiu,  and  containing  the  sonices  of  the 
Oonlbom  aikd  Mitchell  riyen. 


8.  Cities  arid  Toums. 

HsLBOHRKE,  capital  of  the  colon;^,  haa,  in  the  coune  of  forty 
yean,  become  a  cit;^   of  66,000  inhabitants,  or,  with  the  suburbs 
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within  a  ten-mile  radius,  more  than  280,000,thnB  already  taking  rank 
in  the  ninth  place  amongHt  the  cities  of  the  Britifib  Empire,  whUe 
in  other  leapecti  imqaeationably  one  of  tbe  best-built  and  finest  in 
the  world.  It  itands  on  seven  hills,  rising  gradoally  from  the 
Tem-Tarra,  and  is  laid  ont  in  broad  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  It  has  a  number  of  public  squares,  gardens,  and 
pa^s,  including  the  Botanic,  Fitzroj,  and  Carlton  Gardens ;  the 
B07BI,  Bonth,  and  Prince's  Parks ;  Argyll,  Lincoln,  and  other 
iqaaica.  The  buildings  are  masaiTe,  and  often  built  at  great  ex- 
pense, while  many  of  the  waiehousea  will  compare  fiivourably  with 
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the  best  in  London.  Amongst  the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
Tieasmy,  the  Post-Office,  the  Libiaiy,  and  the  Mint,  besides  the 
Town-hall,  the  Uniyeni^,  the  Honses  of  Parliament,  and  others. 
The  University  receives  from  the  State  an  annual  grant  of  £9000, 
and  each  professor  a  salary  of  £1000,  with  a  free  residence.  There 
are  at  present  120  matriculated  students,  and  its  degrees  rank  on 
the  same  level  with  those  of  the  English  Universities.  It  has  an 
excellent  museum.  Melbourne  supports  four  theatres,  and  during 
the  last  few  years  nearly  all  the  handicrafts  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  refinement  of  civilised  existence  have  here  taken  root 
Melbourne  stands  high  for  the  support  it  gives  to  literature  and 
science.  It  has  a  Free  Library  containing  about  110,000  volumes; 
an  Observatory  fitted  up  with  the  best  instruments,  among  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  reflecting  telescopes  in  the 
world  ;  and  Botanical  Qardens  which  are  extensive  and  beautifril, 
and  which  contain  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  Australian  and 
exotic  plants  ever  brought  together.  The  Public  Library  is  a  noble 
institution,  being  open  free  to  all  comers  from  ten  in  ike  morning 
till  ten  at  night,  six  days  a  week  ;  and  we  have  Mr.  TroUope's  testi- 
mony that  any  book  required  can  be  had  without  trouble  or  delay. 
The  water-supply  of  this  great  dty  is  one  of  the  most  ample  in  the 
world.  The  vaUey  of  the  Plenty  (a  tributary  of  the  Yarra-Yarra) 
is  dammed  up  at  Yan-Yean,  about  20  miles  N.NJL  of  Melbourne 
by  an  embankment  more  tiian  half  a  mile  long,  forming  a  lake 
nine  mUes  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  1330  acres,  and  a 
mftyinmnn  depth  of  25  feet  It  holds  6400  million  gallons  of 
water,  and  is  capable  of  supplying  the  city  for  more  than  two  years 
at  the  rate  of  30  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  200,000  persons. 
The  water  is  conveyed  by  a  double  set  of  immense  pipes,  with 
safety-valves  at  intervals  to  limit  the  pressure.  The  total  cost  of 
the  works,  with  maintenance  to  June  1876,  was  £1,388,564. 

BalTiARat,  the  great  gold-field  city,  ranks  next  to  Melbourne  in 
importance  and  population.  It  jb  situated  in  QrenviUe  county,  104 
miles  WJT.W.  of  Melbourne,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Dividing 
Range,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1 437  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  (1881) 
38,469  inhabitants,  of  whom  433  are  Chinese.  It  is  a  spacious 
and  well-built  town,  and  though  only  twenty-five  years  old  pos- 
sesses most  of  the  advantages  and  institutions  of  old  cities.  It  has 
schools,  hospitals,  free  librames,  and  public  gardens,  and  it  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  undulating  country,  la  addition  to  the  gold  mines 
which  created  and  stiU  largely  support  the  town,  the  district  around 
Ballarat  is  well  suited  for  agriculture,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  being  extensively  grown ;  while  the  pastures  are  so  excellent 
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that  the  wool  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  commands  the  very 
highest  price  in  the  market. 

Two  other  towns  in  Victoria  have  populations  of  above  20,000 
— Sandhurst  and  Qeelong. 

Sasdhubst,  formerly  called  Bendigo,  is  situated  in  Bendigo 
county,  and  on  the  Bendigo  Creek,  100  miles  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne, 
on  the  line  of  railway  to  Echuca.  It  is  now  the  greatest  mining 
centre  in  the  colony,  and  has  a  population  of  about  28,000  persons. 
Although  still  bearing  traces  of  its  origin  as  a  mining  settlement,  it 
has  many  fine  buildings,  as  well  as  parks  and  botanical  gardens  ; 
but  in  general  appearance  and  situation,  as  well  as  in  population,  it 
is  very  inferior  to  Ballarat  The  Sandhurst  district  gives  employ- 
ment to  6700  miners,  of  whom  820  are  Chinese.  It  also  has  255 
steam  engines,  and  there  are  778  distinct  gold-beaiing  quartz  reefs. 
The  yield  of  gold  is  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth  annually. 

Gbbloho,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  and 
45  miles  south-west  of  Melbourne,  in  the  county  of  Grant,  is  an 
important  seaport^  and  a  comparatively  old  town,  with  21,157 
inhabitanta  The  first  woollen  mill  was  established  here,  and  there 
are  now  several  such  mills  manufiMsturing  doth,  tweeds,  and  various 
kinds  of  woollen  fabrics.  There  are  also  meat-preserving  works 
here,  and  extensive  tanneries.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
is  well  laid  out  on  ground  sloping  to  the  bay  and  the  Barwon  River. 
Its  Mechanics'  Institute  has  a  libraiy  of  over  11,000  volumes,  and 
it  possesses  two  -parks  and  a  botanical  garden.  There  are  four 
jetties,  alongside  which  the  largest  ships  can  load  and  discharge. 

Next  we  have  a  group  of  six  towns  whose  populations  range 
between  four  and  ten  thousand — ^viz.  Castlemaine,  dunes,  Dayles- 
foid,  Eaglehawk,  Stawell,  and  WiUiamstown. 

Castlsicaini^  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  77^  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Melbourne,  on  the  railway  to  Ediuca,  is  an  important  mining  town 
of  5762  inhabitants.  The  district  supports  4700  miners,  about 
1400  being  Chinese.  The  district  is  also  to  a  moderate  extent 
agricultural  and  pastoral. 

Clunss,  also  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  120  miles  north-west  of 
Melbourne,  is  situated  on  the  Creswick  Creek,  and  on  the  railway 
fiym  Ballarat  to  DunoUy.  It  has  about  5900  inhabitants.  It 
d^>ends  chiefly  on  the  quartz  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Datlbsford,  also  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  78  miles  north-west 
of  Melbourne,  is  situated  on  the  Wombat  Creek,  near  the  source  of 
the  Loddon  Biver,  and  has  about  4000  inhabitants.  Mining,  both 
alluvial  and  quartz,  is  the  principal  business  of  the  people ;  but 
there  it  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation. 
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Eaolehawe,  in  Bendigo  coonty,  only  4j^  miles  from  Sandhurst 
and  105  from  Melbourne,  is  a  mining  town  situated  in  a  hilly 
district,  abounding  in  quartz  lodes.  The  population  is  about  7360, 
and  it  has  a  handsome  park.  The  gold  mines  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  prosperity  of  the  town  almost  wholly  depends  on 
them. 

Stawell,  in  Borung  county,  177  miles  north-west  from  Mel- 
bourne, is  the  terminus  of  the  Geelong,  Ballarat,  and  Ararat  Railway, 
from  which  latter  town  it  is  18  miles  distant  It  has  over  7000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  rich  Pleasant  Creek  gold-field. 
It  contains  the  deepest  and  richest  mines  in  the  colony,  the  New- 
ington  mine  being  1940  feet  deep.  There  is  also  a  large  agricul- 
tural population,  and  wheat  and  oats  are  largely  produced. 

WiLLiAMBTOWN,  in  the  county  of  Bourke,  is  situated  on  the 
south-west  shore  of  Hobson's  Bay,  only  8  miles  from  Melbourne. 
It  is  a  seaport,  witii  commodious  piers  and  docks,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  9000  ;  but  it  may  be  almost  considered  as  a 
suburb  of  Melbourne. 

The  followiQg  is  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  with 
populations  between  one  and  five  thousand,  with  their 
positions,  populations,  and  specialties : — 

Alexandra,  in  Anglesea  county,  98  miles  north-east  of  Mel- 
bourne, situated  on  the  Qoulbum  Biver,  is  a  town  in  the  Beech- 
worth  mining  district,  with  a  population  of  about  1100.  Much 
gold  has  been  obtained  here,  and  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 
largely  grown. 

Amherst,  county  of  Talbot  (formerly  Daisy  Hill),  111  miles 
north-west  of  Melbourne,  is  a  mining  and  agricultural  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  1000.  The  mines  are  both  alluvial  and 
quartz,  and  there  are  about  670  miners  at  work. 

Ararat,  in  the  county  of  Ripon,  close  to  the  Pyrenees  moim- 
tains,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Hopkins  Eiver,  has  a  population  of 
about  2740.  The  district  is  equally  celebrated  for  mining  and 
agriculture,  and  there  are  ako  great  supplies  of  timber,  which  is 
sent  widely  over  the  colony.  There  are  more  than  3000  miners. 
In  1876-77  more  than  25,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  produced,  and 
152  tons  of  potatoes,  besides  more  than  8000  gallons  of  wine; 

Bebohworth,  in  the  county  of  Bogong,  185  miles  north-east  of 
Melbourne,  and  about  25  miles  from  the  Murray  Biver,  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  celebrated  Ovens  gold  district,  and  has  about 
2500  inhabitants.  It  is  1725  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  has  a 
branch  railway  from  the  north-eastern  line.     About  5700  miners 
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are  employed  in  the  dietrict  It  is  also  very  rich  in  agricnltnre, 
30,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  25,000  gallons  of  wine  having  been 
produced  in  1880-81. 

Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Yilliers,  is  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Moyne,  168  miles  W.S.W.  of  Melbourne,  and  with  1757 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  good  agricultural  district,  and 
has  a  laige  trade  in  wool  and  other  produce  firom  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  interior. 

Benalla,  in  the  county  of  Delatite,  on  the  Broken  River,  122 
miles  north-east  of  Melbourne,  has  a  population  of  2000.  It  is  in 
an  important  agricultural  and  pastoral  district,  well  suited  for 
growing  grain  and  fruits.  It  contains  over  half  a  million  of  sheep, 
and  has  about  35,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation. 

Camperpown  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Hampden,  120 
miles  WJS.W.  from  Melbourne  and  75  from  Qedong.  The  district 
around  is  mostly  pastoral.     The  population  is  about  2000. 

Carnoham,  in  Grenville  county,  17  miles  from  Ballarat,  is  an 
agricultural  and  mining  town,  with  1700  inhabitants. 

Cnn/rEBN,  in  Bogong  county,  180  miles  north-east  of  Melbourne, 
on  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  with  1100  inhabitants.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  and  pastoral  district,  producing  annually  more  than 
6000  bushels  of  wheat 

Cbkswice,  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  109  miles  north-west  of 
Melbourne  and  11  from  Ballarat,  is  an  important  gold-fields  town, 
with  3440  inhabitants.  The  district  is  also  agricultural,  producing 
90,000  bushels  of  wheat,  10,000  tons  of  potatoes,  and  2000  gsJlons 
of  wine. 

DuKOLLY,  in  the  county  of  Gladstone,  107  miles  north-west 
of  Melbourne,  has  a  population  of  1550.  It  is  in  a  gold-field 
which  produced  one  of  the  largest  nuggets  in  the  world,  weighing 
2280  ounces.     It  is  also  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district. 

EcHiroA,  in  the  county  of  Rodney,  is  a  border  town  on  the 
Murray  River,  166  miles  north  of  Melbourne,  and  the  terminus  of 
the  Murray  Railway.  The  district  is  pastoral  and  agricultural,  and 
the  population  4500.  There  are  extensive  vineyards  and  many 
aaw-mills  ;  and  as  a  port  for  the  navigation  of  the  Murray  and  its 
branches  the  town  is  of  great  importance.  There  are  35  river 
steamers^  and  Echuca  is  sometimes  called  the  Chicago  of  Australia. 

Haioltok,  in  the  counties  of  Dundas  and  Normanby,  219  miles 
west  of  Melbourne,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  western  district,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  3000.  It  is  connected  with  Melbourne 
by  railway  vi&  Ararat,  and  is  the  centre  from  which  coaches  proceed 
to  all  the  chief  places  in  the  west     It  has  two  important  coll^;ea 
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The  difitrict  is  paetoral  and  agricultural,  and  exhibitions  of  stock 
and  produce  are  held  twice  a  year. 

HsATHCOTE,  in  the  county  of  Dalhouaie,  70  miles  north  of  Mel- 
bourne and  30  east  of  Sandhurst,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
M'lyor  gold-field,  and  has  about  1200  inhabitants.  It  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  surrounding  gold  mines. 

Inglewood,  in  the  county  of  Gladstone,  128  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Melbourne  and  28  £rom  Sandhurst,  is  a  mining  town  of  about  1200 
inhabitants. 

KiLMOBE,  in  the  county  of  Dolhousie,  30^  miles  north  of  Mel« 
bourne,  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  has  a  population  of  1200. 
The  district  is  agricultural,  the  land  being  volcanic  and  very  fertile, 
so  as  to  produce  large  crops  of  wheat. 

EoBOiT,  in  ViUiers  county,  200  mUes  south-west  from  Mel- 
bourne and  12  mUes  from  BelfEust,  is  in  an  agricultural  district,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  1700. 

Eyneton,  in  the  coimty  of  Dalhouse,  52  miles  north-west  of 
Melbourne  and  1750  feet  above  the  sea -level,  is  an  important 
agricultural  and  mining  town,  with  a  population  of  nearly  3000. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Campaspe,  and  has  several  manufactories 
of  implements  and  coaches.  The  district  produces  annually  nearly 
80,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  2500  tons  of  potatoes.  The  mining, 
though  tolerably  extensive,  is  less  important  than  the  agriculture. 

Maldon,  in  the  coimty  of  Talbot,  84^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mel- 
bourne, is  an  important  mining  and  agricultural  town,  with  over 
3000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Tarrangowar  Creek,  about 
12  miles  from  Castlemaine.  The  surrounding  quartz  reefs  are 
extensive  and  rich,  supporting  over  600  miners ;  and  nearly  7000 
acres  of  wheat  are  grown,  besides  other  crops. 

Malmbsbubt,  in  Talbot  coimty,  63  miles  north  by  west  of 
Melbourne  on  the  road  to  Castlemaine,  is  an  i^cultural  tovm  of 
about  1400  inhabitants,  with  some  alluvial  and  quartz  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

PoBTLAND,  the  chief  town  of  the  coimty  of  Normanby,  a  sea- 
port town  on  Portland  Bay,  225  miles  west  of  Melbourne,  with  a 
population  of  2260,  and  having,  like  its  English  namesake,  a  fine 
breakwater  (now  in  course  of  construction).  The  surrounding 
country  is  agricultural  and  very  rich.  Its  chief  exports  are  cattle, 
wool,  butter,  and  com.  Portlimd  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  colony, 
having  been  foimded  in  1834. 

Sale,  in  the  county  of  Tanjil,  is  the  chief  town  of  Gipps 
Land.     It  is  situated  on  the  Thompson  River,  140  miles  E.S.K  of 
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Melbourne,  and  lias  a  population  of  about  8100.  The  district  is 
pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mining.    Hops  are  largely  cultiyated. 

Skbabtofol,  in  the  county  of  GrenviUe,  99  miles  firom  Mel- 
bourne  and  3  from  Ballarat,  is  a  mining  town  of  2500  inhabitants. 

SiCYTHBBDALB,  in  the  coimty  of  Grenville,  108  miles  west  by 
north  from  Melbourne  and  12  miles  from  BaUarat,  is  a  mining  town 
of  somewhat  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  but  doing  a  large  trade 
with  the  surrounding  district,  which  supports  about  1700  miners 
and  a  population  of  14,000. 

St.  Arnaud,  in  the  county  of  E^ara-Eara,  164  miles  north-west 
of  Melbourne,  is  a  town  of  2700  inhabitants,  in  a  mining,  pastoral, 
and  agricultural  districts     Silver  is  found  here  as  well  as  gold. 

Stbiglitz,  in  Qrant  county,  71  miles  west  of  Melbourne,  and 
7  miles  from  Meredith  on  the  Qeelong  and  BaUarat  Railway,  is  a 
small  mining  town  of  about  1 1 00  inhabitants.  The  gold  is  obtained 
from  quartz  reefis,  and  268  miners  are  employed. 

Talbot,  in  the  county  of  Talbot,  130  miles  north-west  from 
Melbourne  on  the  Back  Creek  and  the  railway  from  Ballarat  to 
DunoUy,  is  an  important  mining  and  agricultural  town  of  over 
2000  inhabitants.  There  are  extensive  aUuvial  workings  and  some 
quartz  reefs,  and  more  than  6000  acres  of  land  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  town  contains  flour-miUs,  soap  and  candle  factories,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  also  a  large  State  school  called  the 
Prince  Alfred,  and  a  Free  Library. 

Tabnaoulla,  in  the  county  of  Gladstone,  near  the  Loddon 
Biver,  125  miles  north-west  of  Melbourne,  is  a  quartz-mining  town 
of  690  inhabitants.  Agriculture  is  increasing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  gold-mining  is  diminishing. 

Walhalla,  in  the  county  of  Tanjil,  129  miles  east  of  Mel- 
bourne, in  a  valley  enclosed  by  steep  hills,  is  a  mining  town  of 
1680  inhabitants.  The  reefis  here  are  very  rich,  one  company, 
"*  The  Long  Tunnel,''  having  paid  £300,000  in  dividends  during 
eight  or  nine  years  ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  many  successful  com- 
panies. 

Wanoabatta,  in  Bogong  county,  159  miles  north-east  from 
Melbourne  at  the  junction  of  the  Ovens  and  King  Bivers,  is  an 
agricultural  town  with  nearly  1500  inhabitants.  Besides  grain, 
grapes^  oranges,  and  tobacco  are  largely  cultivated,  and  there  are 
■evend  large  sheep  and  cattle  stations. 

Wa&bnambool,  in  the  county  of  Villiers,  is  a  seaport  town  of 
between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants,  170  miles  south-west  of  Mel- 
booine.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  does  a  large  trade  in  wool, 
grain,  and  dairy  produce.  The  surrounding  country  is  richly  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral,  and  bacon  is  largely  exported. 
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Weddbbbubk,  in  the  comity  of  Qladstone,  147  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Melbourne,  is  a  mining  town  of  860  ioJiabitauta.  Quartz- 
mining  IB  the  principal  industry,  but  wheat  and  grapes  are  also 
grown  in  considerable  quantities. 

WooDBNDy  in  the  county  of  Dalhousie,  49  miles  from  Melbourne 
on  the  Castlemaine  road  and  railway,  and  just  over  the  Dividing 
Range,  is  an  agricultural  town  of  1 500  inhabitants.  Mount  Macedon 
and  the  celebrated  "  Hanging  Bock ''  are  in  the  vidnity. 

9.  Government,  Bdigion,  Public  Institutions, 

JEdtication,  etc 

The  goveminent  of  Victoria  is  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  is  much  more  democratic,  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  being  elective.  The  Legislative 
Council  (or  Upper  House)  consists  of  thirty  members 
representing  the  six  provinces,  whose  tenure  of  office  is 
ten  years;  the  qualification  of  voters  being  freehold  or 
leasdiold  property  of  £50  annual  value.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  (or  Lower  House)  consists  of  seventy-eight  mem- 
bers elected  for  three  years  by  manhood  suffrage.  All 
the  voting  is  by  ballot.  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid 
£300  per  annum  each.  The  executive  consists  of  the 
Gk)vemoT  and  a  ministry  termed  the  Executive  CounciL 

State  aid  to  religion  was  abolished  in  Victoria  in  1875, 
and  all  the  churches  are  now  self-supporting.  Dividing 
the  several  churches  into  Church  of  England,  Dissenters, 
and  Boman  Catholics,  their  proportionate  numbers,  as 
determined  by  official  returns  of  the  average  attendance 
at  their  several  places  of  worship  during  1875,  are  as 
follows  :  —  Church  of  England,  3  9,2  7  5  ;  Dissenters, 
177,440 ;  Boman  Catholics,  38,486.  Among  the  Dis- 
senters the  Wesleyans  are  the  most  numerous,  having  an 
average  attendance  of  76,187.  The  census  returns  of 
1871,  however,  gave  very  different  proportions,  making 
the  Episcopalians  highest,  257,835 ;  then  Boman  Catho- 
lics, 176,620;  Presbyterians,  112,983;  and  Wesleyan 
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Methodists^  94,220.     The  Episcopalians  are  thus  made 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

Education  in  Victoria  is  free,  secular,  and  compulsory 
since  January  1873.  It  is  under  a  minister  of  education, 
in  whom  all  school  properties  are  vested.  The  number  oi 
schools  in  1880  was  1533,  besides  568  private  schools. 
There  are  also  six  colleges  and  grammar  schools,  two 
ladies'  colleges,  and  the  Melbourne  university,  whose 
degrees  and  diplomas  are  equivalent  to  those  of  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  a  Govern- 
ment endowment  of  £9000  a  year.  There  are  also  1598 
Sunday  schools  in  the  colony,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
119,770  scholars.  Government  also  grants  £60,000 
annually  to  hospitals,  £25,000  to  asylums,  and  £86,000 
to  lunatic  asylums.  The  Botanical  Gardens  and  Obser- 
vatory of  Melbourne  are  also  public  institutions  supported 
by  the  general  Government 
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CHAPTEE   IX 

THE  COIiONT  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Origin,  Oeographdcal  Limits,  and  Area, 

South  Australia  was  established  as  a  separate  colony  in 
1834,  at  which  tune  the  name  was  appropriate,  the  only 
other  colonies  on  the  continent  being  New  South  Wales 
and  Western  Australia.  Now  that  Victoria  has  been 
separated  and  South  Australia  has  been  extended  to  the 
northern  coast  the  old  name  is  somewhat  misleading. 

The  colony  now  includes  the  entu*e  central  division 
of  Australia,  extending  from  the  south  to  the  north  coasts, 
and  from  the  meridian  of  129"^  E.  longitude  on  the  west 
side  to  141''  on  the  east  in  the  southern,  and  IBS'"  in  the 
northern,  halt  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Western 
Australia;  on  the  east  by  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland;  on  the  north  by  the  Arafura  Sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Southern  Ocesm.  It  thus  has  an  extreme 
length  of  nearly  2000  miles  by  a  width  of  700,  and 
contains  903,690  square  miles.  Of  this  enormous  area 
little  more  than  one-tenth  is  settled,  though  many  fertile 
spots  in  the  far  interior  are  now  being  occupied  by  pioneer 
squatters. 

2.  Physical  Feaiures. 

South  Australia  has  no  such  well-marked  and  easily 
described  physical  features  as  the  eastern  colonies.  It 
has  no  great  mountain  range  dividing  up  the  country  into 
distinct  regions,  no  great  system  of  river  valleys,  and  no 
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great  geological  contrasts  of  ancient  and  recent  deposits. 
Yet  it  is  sufficiently  diversified  in  its  outlines^  having 
magnificent  plains  of  feitUe  land,  mountain  ranges  well 
wooded  with  giant  £ucal}rptus,  lovely  valleys,  and  arid 
plains,  timberless,  waterless,  and  desolate,  yet  often  teem- 
ing with  metallic  wealth  beneath  the  surface.  The 
cliaracter  of  the  interior  has  already  been  sufficiently  in- 
dicated in  our  account  of  Australian  exploration ;  we  will 
therefore,  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of  the  more 
prominent  physical  features  of  the  settled  districts. 

The  old  colony  of  South  Australia  is  generally  fiat,  as 
compared  with  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales.  A  range 
of  mountains  of  no  great  height  commences  at  Cape  Jervis 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  extends 
northward  at  the  back  of  Adelaide  to  the  Lake  Torrens 
country.  It  is  called  the  Lofty  Eange  near  Adelaide, 
farther  on  the  Barossa,  the  Belvidere,  the  Bryan,  and  the 
Flinders  Banges.  The  highest  point  does  not  much  exceed 
3000  feet  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  colony  are 
Mount  Gambler  and  other  extinct  volcanoes,  while  in  the 
unsettled  country  of  the  Eyre  Peninsula  are  the  rugged 
Crawler  Eanges  about  2000  feet  high. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Murray,  which  runs  across 
the  southern  portion  of  the  colony,  there  are  no  rivers  of 
importance  in  South  Australia ;  the  Gawler,  Torrens,  and 
other  streams  that  flow  into  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  being  very 
insignificant,  and  ahnost  or  quite  dry  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  year. 

None  of  the  Australian  colonies  have  so  many  large 
lakes  as  South  Australia ;  but,  unfortunately,  none  of  these 
seem  calculated  to  benefit  the  country,  being  either  salt, 
or  liable  to  be  dried  up,  or  unfitted  for  navigation.  Lake 
Torrens  is  often  a  muddy  swamp ;  Lake  Gairdner,  to  the 
north  of  Eyre  Peninsula,  is  an  immense  salt  lake  in  a 
desert  r^on,  though  situated  366  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
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Lake  Eyre  and  a  clxister  of  smaller  lakes  are  also  salt  and 
liable  to  become  changed  into  plains  of  saline  mud,  as  is 
the  still  more  extensive  Lake  Amadeus  in  the  centre  of 
the  continent.  Lake  Alexandrina,  forming  the  mouth  of 
the  Murray,  is  fresh,  but  by  dispersing  the  waters  of  that 
large  river  it  renders  its  entrance  from  the  ocean  unnavi- 
gable.  The  only  lakes  associated  with  picturesque  scenery 
and  fertile  country  are  those  of  the  Mount  Grambier  region, 
which  are  situated  in  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
One  of  these — the  "  Blue  Lake  " — ^is  of  an  oval  shape, 
surrounded  by  precipitous  walls  covered  with  verdure 
and  several  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  240  feet  deep,  and 
the  water  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

Although  without  any  very  prominent  features,  South 
Australia  contains  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  scenery. 
Extensive  plains,  comprising  many  millions  of  acres  of 
arable  land  for  the  most  part  free  from  timber,  extend 
from  20  miles  south  of  Adelaide  to  beyond  Mount  Ee- 
markable,  about  170  miles  north  of  the  city.  These 
plains  are  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  mountain 
chain  already  described.  Beyond  this  range,  to  the  east 
and  north-east,  the  country  is  broken  and  hilly,  with  much 
timber,  and  a  large  extent  of  very  rich  land.  The  valley 
of  the  Murray,  itself  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide, 
bounded  by  cliffs  of  recent  shell-limestone,  is  a  rich 
alluvial  deposit  covered  in  places  with  large  gum  trees ; 
but  between  this  valley  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
colony  (as  well  as  for  some  distance  on  the  west),  extend 
vast  waterless  scrubs  such  as  have  already  been  described, 
till,  farther  south,  we  come  to  the  rich  agricultural  and 
pastoral  district  of  Mount  Gambier.  Much  of  the  scenery 
of  South  Australia  is  park-like  and  beautiful,  with  alter- 
nations of  hill  and  valley  presenting  every  variety  of  land- 
scape; but  large  areas  are  sterile  and  uninviting,  and 
appai'ently  doomed  to  perpetual  ariditv  and  barrenness. 
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Yet  much  of  the  scrub  land  is  now  found  to  be  well 
adapted  for  growing  wheat,  and  considerable  tracts,  once 
thought  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  agriculture,  are  now 
returning  abundant  harvests. 

3.  Climate,  Ndtural  History,  ani  Oeohgy. 

Although  so  far  south,  and  therefore  farther  from  the 
tropics  and  geographically  more  temperate,  yet  South 
Australia  is  very  hot,  and  perhaps  suffers  more  from  ex- 
cessive heat  and  drought  during  the  summer  months  than 
any  of  the  other  colonies.  This  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due 
to  the  absence  of  a  lofty  mountain  range  to  cut  off  the 
hot  winds  from  the  interior — ^the  South  Australian  range 
having  a  north  and  south  direction — and  also  to  its  coast 
being  concave  instead  of  convex,  and,  therefore,  less  open 
to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from  the  south  and  south-east. 
December,  January,  and  February  are  very  trjdng  months, 
the  thermometer  often  rising  at  Adelaide  to  110°  or  llS"* 
in  the  shade ;  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  pleasant,  and  the 
winter  is  mild  and  rainy. 

The  usual  rainfall  is  small,  only  averaging  22  inches, 
but  it  is  often  as  low  as  15,  and  in  1869  was  only  13^ 
inches.  The  wettest  year  was  1851,  when  there  were 
30^  inches.  The  amount  of  rainfall  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  colony.  In  the  wet  year  1861, 
when  there  were  24  inches  at  Adelaide,  there  were  only  7 
inches  at  Port  Augusta  at  the  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf, 
45^  at  Mount  Lofty,  and  55^  inches  at  Mount  Barker. 
In  the  same  year  the  thermometer  rose  above  90®  on 
forty-five  days  at  Adelaide,  but  only  on  five  days  at 
Guichen  Bay  in  the  southern  part  of  the  colony.  The 
variations  of  the  barometer  indicate  changes  of  wind 
rather  than  rain.  It  always  falls  with  a  north-east  wind, 
and  continues  to  faU  as  the  wind  changes  to  north  and 
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north-west ;  but  whenever  there  is  southing  in  the  wind 
the  barometer  rises  even  during  steady  and  copious  rains. 

The  natural  history  of  South  Australia  presents  hardly 
any  distinctive  features,  while  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment it  is  far  poorer  than  the  other  colonies.  In  botany 
this  is  especially  the  case.  It  contains  a  mixture  of  eastern, 
western,  and  tropical  forms, — ^the  presence  of  the  latter 
being  due  to  the  prozimity  of  the  great  central  desert ;  but 
the  eastern  types  abound.  The  northern  territoiy  has  of 
course  a  wholly  tropical  flora,  and  it  has  produced  many 
new  species  both  of  plants  and  animals ;  but  these  in 
almost  all  cases  extend  to  one  of  the  adjoining  colonies, 
West  Australia  or  Queensland,  whose  northern  portions 
are  equally  tropical 

The  geological  structure  of  extra-tropical  South 
Australia  is  comparatively  simpla  It  consists  of  an 
immense  formation  of  Tertiary  sandstones  and  limestones^ 
extending  over  the  whole  country,  except  where  inter- 
rupted by  PalfiBOZoic  or  volcanic  mountains.  The  back- 
bone of  the  colony,  running  from  Cape  Jervis  northwards, 
is  Silurian,  and  consists  of  sandstones,  slates,  and  lime- 
stones, with  intruding  granites  of  diversified  character. 
Fine  red  granites  occur  at  Barossa  and  Port  Lincoln,  and 
there  are  lofty  granite  moimtaiDs  in  the  interior.  Basalt 
occurs  at  Mount  Arden,  north  of  Port  Augusta,  and  also 
farther  north  in  the  central  lake  country ;  but  it  is  more 
common  in  the  south-east,  near  the  remarkable  group  of 
extinct  volcanoes  in  the  Mount  Gambier  district.  A  little 
to  the  north,  in  the  Tertiary  limestone  country  of  the 
Mosquito  plains,  are  some  very  curious  and  interesting 
caves,  which  have  been  thus  described  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Woods,  in  his  Geological  Observations  in  South  Australia: — 
"  In  the  midst  of  a  swampy,  sandy  country,  plentifully 
covered  with  stringy-bark  trees,  a  series  of  caverns  is 
found,  whose  internal  beauty  is  at  strange  variance  with 
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the  wildness  of  the  sceneiy  aromid.  The  entrance  is 
merely  a  round  hole  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  leads  to 
a  smsJl  sloping  path  under  a  shelf  of  rock.  Descending 
this  for  about  25  feet,  one  gets  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
magnificence  enshrined  below.  The  observer  finds  him- 
self at  the  entrance  of  a  large  oblong  square  chamber,  low, 
but  perfectly  lighted  by  an  aperture  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  all  aroimd,  above,  and  below,  the  eye  is  bewildered  by 
a  profusion  of  ornaments  and  decorations  of  nature's  own 
devising.  It  resembles  an  immense  Gothic  cathedral,  and 
the  numbers  of  half-fimshed  stalagmites  which  rise  from 
the  ground,  like  kneeling  or  prostrate  forms,  seem  worship- 
pers in  that  silent  and  solenm  place.  At  the  farther  end 
is  an  immense  stalactite,  which  appears  like  a  support  to 
the  whole  roof;  not  the  least  beautiful  part  of  it  being, 
that  it  is  tinted  by  almost  every  variety  of  colour,  one 
side  being  of  a  delicate  azure,  with  passages  of  blue,  green, 
and  pink,  intermingled;  and  again,  it  is  snowy  white, 
finally  merging  into  a  golden  yellow.  The  second  cave 
or  chamber  is  so  thickly  studded  with  stalactites  that  it 
seems  like  a  carefuUy  arranged  scene,  which,  from  the 
interminable  variety  of  form  and  magic  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  might  easily  be  taken  to  represent  some  fairy 
palace.  Very  soon  the  cavern  becomes  as  dark  as  night, 
and  fiirther  exploration  to  the  numerous  chambers  and 
fissures  beyond  has  to  be  made  by  the  assistance  of 
torches.  On  leaving  the  last  chamber  we  return  to  the 
light :  a  narrow  passage,  richly  wreathed  with  limestone, 
is  observed  on  the  right  hand  going  out.  Proceeding  a 
little  way  down,  a  large  vaulted  chamber  is  reached,  so 
perfectly  dark  and  obscure  that  even  torches  can  do  but 
jhint  justice  to  its  beauty.  Here,  above  all  other  portions 
of  the  caves,  has  nature  been  prodigal  of  the  fantastic 
ornament  with  which  the  whole  place  abounds.  There 
aie  pillars  so  finely  formed,  and  covered  with  such  deli- 
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cate  trellis-work,  there  are  droppings  of  lime  making  such 
scroll-work,  that  the  eye  is  bewildered  with  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  adornment.  It  is  like  a  palace  of  ice, 
with  frozen  cascades  and  fountains  all  aroimd." 

The  PaldBOzoic  limestones  of  South  Australia  are 
very  rich  in  copper,  and  this  metal  has  really  determined 
the  success  of  the  colony.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the 
hills  near  Adelaide ;  but  the  most  important  mine,  the 
Burra-Burra,  is  about  90  miles  to  the  north.  Another 
still  more  extensive  deposit  of  copper  ore  is  at  WoUaroo, 
at  the  head  of  Yorke's  Peninsula,  and  there  are  in  all 
twenty-seven  copper  mines  in  the  colony.  Silver-lead  has 
been  found  and  worked  near  Cape  Jervis,  and  bismuth  in 
the  mountains  east  of  Adelaide.  Gold  also  occurs  at 
Echunga ;  but  the  mines  are  unimportant  as  compared 
with  those  of  Victoria.  Iron  is  also  known  to  exist  in 
large  quantities ;  but,  as  there  is  no  coal,  it  has  not  yet 
been  worked. 

4.  Colonisation,  Population,  etc 

South  Australia  differs  from  most  of  the  other  colonies 
of  Australia  in  its  origin  and  early  history.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1836  by  bodies  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain, 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Australian 
Colonisation  Association,  which  had  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  lands  of  the  colony  from  the  Imperial  Government. 
It  thus  escaped  the  evils  of  contamination  by  convicts ; 
but  it  passed  through  much  adversity  in  its  early  days, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  Burra-Burra  mines  proved  such 
a  splendid  success  (in  1846)  that  the  colony  began  to 
make  substantial  progress.  These  mines  yielded,  in  the 
first  three  years'  working,  10,000  tons  of  copper,  and 
this  metal  has  been  to  South  Australia  what  gold  has 
been  to  Victoria,  and  coal  to  New  South  Wales. 

The  growth  of  the  colony  was  at  first  slow.     In  1840 
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ihete  were  14,0(^0  people,  but  in  1850  these  had  in- 
creased to  63,700 ;  and  although  a  considerable  exodus 
took  place  during  the  gold-fever  of  1851  and  1852,  so 
that  it  was  thought  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
be  endangered,  a  reaction  soon  took  place,  and  South 
Australia  received  its  share  of  benefit  from  the  growing 
wealth  of  its  sister  colonies.     Thus  we  find  that  in  1860 
the  population  had  more  than  doubled,  being  126,830. 
Since  then  the   increase,  though  less  rapid,  has   been 
steady.      In   1870   there  were   183,800    persons,  and 
in   December    1880    the   population  was   estimated  at 
267,753.     There  are  in  the  settled  districts  about  6000 
aborigines ;  but  though  these  people  are  perhaps  better 
treated  and  more  cared  for  here  than  in  the  other  colonies, 
they  diminish  year  by  year.     The  civilised  population 
consists  almost  entirely  of  EngUsh  and  Germans,  there 
being  very  few  Chinese  or  other  foreigners,  for  most  of 
whom  the  gold  of  the  adjoining  colony  of  Victoria  has 
greater  attractions. 

5.  Productions,  Trade,  Shipping,  etc. 

South  Australia  is  the  agricultural  colony  of  Australia, 
and  is  pre-eminent  in  wheat,  and  perhaps  also  in  wine. 
More  than  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  were  under 
cultivation  in  1881,  and  of  these  1,733,542  acres  were 
cropped  with  wheat.  The  produce  varies  greatly.  It 
averaged  between  eleven  and  twelve  bushels  an  acre  in 
1875-6,  but  less  than  five  bushels  in  1880.  The  land 
is  very  imperfectly  cultivated;  no  manure  is  applied; 
and  many  successive  grain  crops  are  taken  from  the  same 
land.  Yet  the  dry  warm  climate  is  so  suitable  for  wheat, 
that  sufficient  is  produced  to  export  largely  to  the  other 
Australian  colonies,  and  occasionally  to  England.  The 
climate  is  equally  favourable  for  vines,  which  are  exten- 
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sively  grown — there  being  between  four  and  five  thonsand 
acres  of  vineyards,  producing  about  600,000  gallons  of 
wine.  This,  however,  does  not  yet  command  a  good 
price,  and  a  small  proportion  of  it  only  is  exported. 
Fruits  of  various  kinds  are  also  largely  grown ;  raisins 
and  currants  are  being  dried,  and  manufactories  for  fruit- 
preserving  established.  In  the  specially  Australian  pro- 
duct, wool,  South  Australia  is  far  inferior  to  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  as  regards  the  actual  quantity  pro- 
duced, though,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  it  about 
equals  them.  In  1881  it  had  more  than  six  millions  of 
sheep,  and  exported  between  thirty  and  forty  million 
pounds  of  wool,  or  about  one-third  that  exported  by 
New  South  Wales,  with  barely  more  than  one-third  the 
population. 

In  minerals  South  Australia  takes  the  lead  in  the 
production  of  copper,  which  is  still  exported  to  the  amount 
of  one-third  of  a  million  sterling  per  annum.  Other  metals 
are  worked, — as  bismuth,  lead,  and  gold ;  but  these  are  of 
comparatively  little  importance ;  so  that  the  total  mineral 
produce  of  1880  was  only  a  litde  over  £370,000. 

The  most  important  manufactories  of  the  colony  are 
those  of  agricultural  implements,  necessitated  by  the  enor- 
mous area  of  land  under  cultivation,  with  a  very  limited 
supply  of  labour. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  Port  Adelaide  amounts  to 
about  230  vessels,  ranging  in  size  from  8  to  700  tons. 
About  40  steamers  and  60  barges  are  employed  in  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Dar- 
ling. There  are  also  two  regular  lines  of  steamers  be- 
tween Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  while  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steamers  from  Southampton  touch 
fortnightly  at  Olenelg,  six  miles  south  of  Adelaide. 
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6.  JRoads,  RailwaySy  and  Telegraphs, 

As  in  other  Australian  colonies,  railways  may  be  said  to 
have  superseded  roads  before  the  latter  were  made.  There 
are  in  the  whole  colony  only  1013  miles  of  properly 
constructed  roads,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns, 
while  about  2000  miles  of  additional  road  are  laid  out 
and  partially  constructed.  Most  of  the  communication, 
even  by  mail  coaches,  is  carried  on  by  mere  tracks  through 
the  bush,  without  the  vestige  of  anythiag  that  can  be 
called  a  road. 

The  railways  are  not  yet  very  numerous,  as  South 
Australia  has  a  more  extensive  sea-coast  than  most  of  the 
other  colonies,  and  is  thus  able  to  make  use  of  water  com- 
munication. There  were,  up  to  July  1881,  821  miles  of 
railway  and  tramway,  while  several  hundred  miles  are 
either  in  contemplation  or  in  actual  progress.  The  most 
important  lines  are  those  to  the  Burra-Burra  mines,  and  to 
Port  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  108  nules ;  a  branch  line  to 
£apunda>  18  miles ;  a  line  to  Glenelg,  7  nules ;  the  Port 
Wakefield  and  Blyth  Railway,  42  miles ;  and  the  Port 
Pirie  and  Gladstone  line,  33  miles.  In  the  south  is  the 
Ejngston  and  Naracoorte  Bail  way,  51  miles ;  and  there 
are  also  several  branches  and  tramways.  The  project  has 
been  much  discussed  of  making  a  railway  across  the  con- 
tinent from  Port  Augusta  to  Port  Darwin,  a  distance  of 
nearly  1800  nules;  but,  with  the  present  scanty  popula- 
tion in  the  northern  territory,  or  even  with  any  probable 
increase  of  it,  such  a  line  could  only  be  worked  at  a  heavy 
annual  loss,  even  were  the  expenditure  (supposed  to  be 
about  ten  millions)  recouped  by  the  increased  value  of 
land  along  the  line.  It  is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that 
the  present  generation  will  see  the  scheme  carried  out. 

In  the  construction  of  electric  telegraphs,  however, 
South  Australia  has  far  exceeded  all  the  other  colonies ; 
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for,  besides  providing  for  the  wants  of  its  own  settled 
districts  and  taking  its  share  in  the  communication  with 
other  colonies,  it  has  accomplished  the  gigantic  work  of 
forming  and  successfully  working  the  overland  line,  by 
which  daily  communication  is  kept  up  between  the  Aus- 
tralian continent  and  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  This 
great  work  was  completed  in  August  1872.  It  very 
nearly  follows  the  line  of  M'Douall  Stuart's  exploration, 
and  is  1973  miles  long.  It  waa  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, the  southern  of  which  was  executed  by  contract, 
the  middle  section  was  made  by  the  Government,  and 
the  northern  section,  though  contreicted  for,  presented 
such  difficulties  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  completed  by 
the  Government.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  distance  was 
through  uninhabited  country,  and  much  of  it  a  waterless 
desert.  Drought  was  the  enemy  in  one  part,  while  sud- 
den floods  impeded  the  work  in  others.  Every  article  of 
food,  and  all  materials,  had  to  be  carted  out  for  enormous 
distances  to  supply  the  army  of  workmen  employed. 
Camels  were  largely  made  use  of  to  carry  the  telegraph 
poles,  36,000  of  which  were  of  wood,  and  the  remainder 
iron.  The  wooden  poles,  prepared  at  the  nearest  avail- 
able localities,  had  all  to  be  carried  distances  varying 
from  1  to  350  miles,  while  the  iron  poles  had  to  be 
taken  an  average  distance  of  400  miles  by  land  carriage. 
In  addition  to  the  poles,  stations  had  to  be  formed  at 
intervals,  and  over  2000  tons  of  materials  had  to  be 
carried  into  the  interior,  while  thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  for  the  support  of  the  workmen,  had  to  be  driven 
for  distances  up  to  1300  miles.  For  a  distance  of  500 
miles  wide  tracks  had  to  be  cleared  through  forest  and 
scrub.  The  total  cost  of  this  line  was  £370,000  ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  and  highly  creditable  fact,  that  such  a 
truly  international  work  should  have  been  completed  at 
the  sole  cost  of  one  of  the  less  prosperous  of  the  Aus- 
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taralian  colonies.  Not  content  with  this  great  and  as  yet 
unprofitable  undertaking.  South  Australia  has  since  com- 
pleted her  share  of  a  line  along  the  inhospitable  southern 
coast  to  West  Australia,  a  portion  of  which,  between 
Fowler  Bay  and  Eucla,  on  the  West  Australian  boundary, 
presented  great  difficulties,  owing  to  extreme  scarcity  of 
water  and  herbaga 

7.  Political  Divisiom — Cities  and  Towtis, 

South  Australia  is  divided  into  counties,  for  electoral 
purposes,  and  into  districts,  which  have  municipal  govern- 
ment The  counties,  till  recently,  were  twenty-five  in 
number,  but  they  have  lately  been  increased  to  thirty-five. 
There  are  also  four  pastoral  districts  known  as  Western, 
Northern,  North-eastern,  and  Kangaroo  Land.  The  older 
counties  are  as  foUows : — Flinders,  on  Eyre  Peninsula ; 
Fergusson,  on  Yorke's  Peninsula ;  Daly,  Victoeu,  Frome, 
and  Dalhousib,  on  the  east  of  Spencer's  GuK;  Stanley, 
Gawler,  Adelaide,  and  Hindmarsh,  on  St.  Vincent's 
Gulf ;  Kimberley,  Burra,  Young,  Hamley,  Alfred,  Al- 
bert, Eyre,  Light,  and  Sturt,  to  the  east  of  the  more 
settled  districts ;  Russell,  Cardwell,  Buckingham,  Mac- 
DONNELL,  Robe,  and  Grey,  in  the  south-east  district. 
There  are  also  Carnarvon  (Kangaroo  Island);  and  Lytton, 
Derby,  Newcastle,  Glanville,  Blackford,  Hanson, 
Talt{TON,  Musgrave,  and  Herbert,  farther  in  the  interior. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  has  a  population  of 
about  39,000,  or,  with  the  suburbs^  as  estimated  in  the  other  capi- 
tals, more  thim  60,000.  It  is  laid  out  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
the  streets  all  directed  to  the  cardinal  points — ^north,  south,  east, 
or  west ;  and  it  has  many  fine  public  buildings,  the  finest  of 
all  being  the  Post-Office.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  on  the  small 
rivep  Toirens,  which  is  unfortunately  dry  for  a  good  part  of  the 
year ;  but  the  Mount  Lofty  range  is  within  a  few  miles,  on  the 
east,  and  gives  interest  and  variety  to  the  scenery.  In  these  hills 
reservoirs  have  been  constructed,  capable  of  storing  more  than  a 
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thousand  million  gallons  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city.  The 
Botanic  Qardens  are  extensive  and  well  laid  out,  and,  next  to  those 
of  Sydney,  are  the  most  beautiful  in  Australia.  Adjoining  these 
is  an  extensive  park.  The  churches  are  numerous  and  handsome. 
Fine  new  Houses  of  Parliament  are  in  process  of  erection,  and  the 
South  Australian  Institute  has  a  library  of  nearly  20,000  volumes. 

Owing  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  most  of  iha  population. 
South  Australia  has  very  few  large  towns  besides  the  capital  None 
of  these  possess  5000  inhabitants,  and  those  that  exceed  1000  are 
not  many.  The  following  list  of  the  more  important  towns  is  ex- 
tracted from  Oordcn  and  Gotch^s  AtutraUan  Handbook  for  1882. 

Gawler,  a  town  of  1811  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Gawler 
River,  at  the  foot  of  the  Barossa  Mountains,  25  miles  north-east 
of  Adelaide.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large  wheat-growing  district, 
and  there  are  also  a  few  gold  and  copper  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Qlekelg,  a  watering-place,  almost  a  suburb  of  Adelaide,  being 
distant  only  6^  milest  Its  population  is  over  2700.  The  Peninsula, 
and  Oriental  steamers  call  here  for  the  mails. 

Kadina  is  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Yorke's  Peninsula, 
96  miles  north-east  of  Adelaide.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  rich 
copper  mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  has  a  population  of  1521. 

Kapunda  is  also  a  mining  town,  48  miles  north-east  of  Ade- 
laide, with  a  population  of  2290.  Besides  the  rich  copper  miners 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  district. 

KooRiNOA,  a  town  with  a  population  of  about  2647,  situated 
101  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  owes  its  importance  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
celebrated  BurrarBurra  mine,  which  in  thirty-one  years  has  yielded 
copper  ore  of  the  value  of  £4,000,000.  Silver,  lead,  and  other 
ores  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  have  not  yet  been  much 
worked.  Large  quantities  of  land  to  the  north  of  the  town  are 
under  wheat  cultivation. 

MooNTA  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  mining  towns  of  South 
Australia,  situated  on  the  shores  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  99  miles  north- 
west of  Adelaide,  12  from  Wallaroo,  and  six  from  Kadina.  The 
Moonta  mines  give  regular  employment  to  1500  persons,  and 
there  are  several  other  mines  near,  so  that  the  total  population  is 
nearly  5000.  Since  their  discovery  in  1861,  the  Moonta  mines 
have  yielded  copper  ore  valued  at  JB2,761,787. 

Port  Adelaide  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  colony,  7^  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  with  a  population  of  3013.  It  has  a  pier  1800  feet 
long  and  a  lighthouse,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  extensive 
docks. 

Wallaroo,  the  seaport  of  the  copper-mining  district  on  the 
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shores  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  has  a  population  of  1869,  and  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  mines,  smelting  furnaces,  and  the  imports  and 
exports,  for  the  support  of  the  mining  population. 

8.  Government,  Pvblic  Institutions,  Education,  etc. 

The  South  Australian  Govenunent  consists  of  a 
Grovemor  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  a  Legislative  Council 
elected  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  colony  as  one  district,  but 
by  electors  having  a  property  qualification ;  and  a  House 
of  Assembly,  whose  members  are  elected  in  each  county 
by  manhood  suffrage.  The  Executive  Coimcil  consists  of 
nine  members  (who  must  be  Members  of  Parliament) 
besides  the  Governor.  The  Legislative  Council  cannot 
be  dissolved  by  the  Executive,  and  is  only  changed  by 
one-third  of  its  members  retiring  every  four  years.  The 
Legislative  Council  consists  of  eighteen,  and  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  forty-eight  members. 

In  this  colony  the  voluntary  principle,  as  regards 
religious  sects,  has  been  in  force  ever  since  its  foundation, 
no  aid  from  the  State  having  ever  been  given  for  any 
exclusively  religious  purpose.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  sectarian  bodies, 
judged  by  the  sittings  provided  for  their  congregations ; 
next  come  the  Church  of  England,  followed  by  the 
Boman  Catholics,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  other 
dissenting  bodies.  By  the  census  returns,  however,  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  returned  as  nearly 
double  the  Wesleyans,  who  are  about  equalled  by  the 
Soman  Catholics. 

Education  is  being  liberally  and  efficiently  dealt  with. 
By  the  last  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  (1875), 
there  is  a  council  with  a  salaried  president  and  staff  of 
officers  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
excellent  plan  is  adopted  of  setting  apart  every  year 
grants  of  public  lands,  whose  revenues  are  to  be  devoted 
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to  BchiDol  purposes.  Thus,  as  the  population  increases, 
the  natural  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  will  provide 
a  constantly  increasing  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  education.  Teachers  are  all  paid  by  Government, 
supplemented  by  small  school-fees.  The  instruction  is 
secular,  but  the  Bible  may  be  read  without  note  or  com- 
ment ;  and  it  is  compulsory,  but  the  fees  are  remitted  to 
all  who  are  not  able  to  pay  them.  £60,000  a  year  has 
been  voted  for  school-buildings,  and  a  similar  amount  for 
salaries  and  other  expenses,  besides  grants  of  land  for  all 
school  sites.  A  university  has  also  been  established,  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  which  two  wealthy  colonists 
have  contributed  £20,000  each.  At  the  end  of  1880 
there  were  370  public  schools  in  operation,  and  over 
40,000  children  under  instruction.  There  are  also 
several  good  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England  and  other  religious  bodies. 

As  in  the  other  Australian  colonies,  public  libraries 
exist  in  aU  the  larger  towns  and  villages,  mostly  in  con- 
nection with  the  South  Australian  Institute  at  Adelaide. 
The  value  of  such  libraries  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact, 
that  during  1879  nearly  200,000  volumes  were  circulated 
by  the  various  local  libraries,  and  nearly  60,000  by  that 
of  the  capital 

9.  The  Northern  TerrUory, 

This  portion  of  the  colony,  formerly  called  Alexandra 
Land,  embraces  an  enormous  area,  extending  from  the 
26th  parallel  of  south  latitude  to  the  shores  of  the  Ara- 
fura  Sea.  As  a  settled  country  it  is  limited  to  the  few 
stations  on  the  overland  telegraph  line,  and  the  small 
settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Darwin,  where 
the  overland  telegraph  joins  the  submarine  line  to  Java. 
Port  Darwin  is  a  fine  harbour,  said  to  be  only  second  in 
magnitude  and  importance  to  Port  Jackson,  and  it  has 
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been  made  an  entirely  free  port  since  1875.  The  country 
is  comparatively  level,  rising  in  the  interior  to  table-lands 
of  moderate  altitude.  Being  situated  in  12°  30'  south 
latitude,  the  climate  is  of  course  perfectly  tropical;  but 
though  hot  it  is  not  oppressive,  as  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cooL  The  rainfall  is  about  60  inches.  The 
flora  is  decidedly  Australian  in  character,  most  of  the 
common  forms  of  the  temperate  regions  being  present,  but 
interspersed  with  palms,  bamboos,  rattan-canes,  wild  nut- 
megs, and  other  tropical  forms.  The  indigenous  fauna 
too  is  strictly  Australian,  but  the  Indian  bujBalo  and  the 
Timor  pony  have  run  wild,  and  are  said  to  be  rapidly 
increasing ;  while  crocodiles,  dugongs,  and  turtles  abound 
on  the  coast  Gold,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  several  gold  companies  are  already  at  work, 
some  of  which  have  made  good  returns.  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  ounces  of  gold  are  exported  annually, 
and  it  is  beKeved  that  the  supplies  are  very  large. 
Much  of  the  table-land  is  poor,  being  covered  with  the 
hopeless  spinifex  and  scrub,  but  many  of  the  lowlands 
and  river  valleys  are  extremely  rich,  and  will  some  day 
support  a  large  population.  A  road  has  been  made  to  the 
gold-fields  160  mOes  from  the  port.  The  total  population 
of  the  territory  in  1881  was  4554,  of  which  3853  were 
Chinese.  The  only  towns  are  Palmerston,  the  capital  and 
terminus  of  the  overland  telegraph,  and  Southport,  on  the 
Blackmore  Eiver,  24  miles  to  the  south.  Although 
Palmerston  has  only  about  600  inhabitants,  it  has  good 
public  buildings,  churches,  and  chapels,  six  hotels,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Government  consists  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  in  constant  communication  with 
Adelaide  by  telegraph.  The  most  recent  reports  state  that 
a  trade  is  springing  up  with  Java,  mining  is  improving, 
and  land  is  being  taken  up  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  COLONY  OF  WEST  AUSTRALIA, 

1.  Origin,  Geographical  Limits,  and  Area, 

Tms  colony  wets  founded  in  1829  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, but  at  first  very  little  progress  was  made,  so  that 
in  1848  the  population  only  amounted  to  4622.  In 
1850,  owing  to  the  want  of  labour  and  excessive  com- 
mercial depression.  West  Australia  asked  to  have  convicts 
sent  to  it.  This  was  done  till  1868,  when  transporta- 
tion to  any  part  of  Australia  finally  ceased. 

The  enormous  extent  of  this  colony,  the  paucity  of 
fertile  land,  the  remoteness  from  all  the  other  colonies, 
and  the  absence  of  mineral  wealth,  have  combined  to 
keep  it  back,  so  that  it  remains  the  smallest  in  population 
and  wealth,  although  the  largest  in  area,  of  all  the  Aus- 
stralian  colonies.  It  may  be  very  simply  described  as 
comprising  all  Australia  west  of  the  129th  meridiaja ;  and 
it  has  a  length  of  about  1250  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  a  width  of  800  from  east  to  west.  It  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  almost 
exactly  one-third  of  continental  Australia.  The  settled 
portion  is  confined  to  the  south-western  single,  and  is 
about  320  miles  long  by  160  wide,  with  an  extension  of 
settlements  along  the  coast  to  the  mining  districts  of 
Victoria  and  the  Murchison  Eiver.  There  are  also  a  few 
settlements  on  the  Ashburton,  Fortescue,  and  other  rivers, 
as  far  north  as  the  Oakover  in  latitude  21"^  south. 
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2.  Fhystcal  Features. 

The  settled  paxts  of  West  Australia  present  no 
marked  physical  features,  the  mountains  being  com- 
paratiyely  low  and  undulating,  so  that  they  produce  little 
Boenic  effect  The  highest  point  is  3000  feet  above  the 
searlevel,  but  this  is  60  miles  from  the  coast,  and  is  far 
above  the  average  height,  which  is  from  1500  to  2000 
feet  The  country  near  the  coast  is  flat  and  sandy, 
while  inland  it  never  rises  abruptly,  so  that  there  is  no 
perceptible  barrier  between  the  coast  and  the  interior. 
The  Darling  range,  which  runs  north  and  south  about  20 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  the  most  important  The  whole 
country,  except  where  cleared  for  cultivation,  is  covered 
with  wood,  varying  from  brush  or  scrub  to  lofty  forest 
Immense  tracts  are  covered  with  the  jarrah  {Eucalyptus 
marffinata),  sometimes  called  mahogany,  an  almost  in- 
destructible timber,  which  is  free  from  the  attacks  of  teredo 
and  termites,  and  is  valuable  for  shipbuilding  and  for  all 
engineering  worka 

The  rivers,  though  numerous  and  of  considerable  size, 
are  of  little  importance,  owing  to  their  being  often  without 
water  for  miles  together.  The  chief,  going  northward, 
are — the  Blackwood,  Swan,  Murchison,  Gascoyne,  Ash- 
burton,  Fortescue,  and  the  De  Grey  or  Oakover  rivers. 
There  are  no  lakes  of  any  importance,  except  the  numerous 
salt-lakes  and  lagoons  of  the  interior  deserts.  These 
desert  tracts  occupy  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  colony, 
stretching  everywhere  from  the  South  Australian  boundary 
to  within  distances  of  the  coast  varying  from  50  to  300 
miles.  Even  within  these  limits  poor  sandy  soil,  quite 
unfit  for  agriculture,  occupies  large  areas,  while  the  fertUe 
lands  are  comparatively  limited  in  extent,  and  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  country.  In  the  north  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  suited  for  sheep  and  cattle,  but  in  many 
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districts  there  are  poisonous  plants  which  render  sheep- 
faiming  impossible. 

3.  Climate,  NaJtwrd  History,' and  Oeohgy. 

The  climate  of  West  Australia  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  known«  It  is  very  dry,  though 
with  a  rainfall  of  about  30  inches  annually,  and  the  heat  is 
rarely  oppressive.  The  sterility  of  the  country  generally, 
and  the  prevalence  of  sand,  is  highly  favourable  to  health, 
as  there  is  little  luxuriant  vegetation  to  produce  Tniasma 
by  its  decomposition,  and  hardly  any  morasses  or  damp 
lowlands  to  breed  ague  and  fever.  The  mortality  of  the 
whole  colony  is  said  to  have  averaged  only  one  per  cent 
since  its  formation,  that  of  Great  Britain  being  about  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  The  wet  season  is  from  April  to 
September,  but  during  this  period  there  is  much  bright, 
clear  weather.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  dry,  but  with 
occasional  showers  and  thunderstorms.  Duriog  three 
months  hot  land  winds  occur,  but  they  are  neither  so 
frequent  nor  so  severe  as  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
colonies,  while  the  great  droughts  and  heavy  floods 
so  prevalent  elsewhere  are  almost  unknown  in  West 
Australia.  Snow  is  unknown,  and  ice  is  only  seen  m  the 
morning  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  With  these  excellent 
qualities  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  a  writer  in  the 
CcUcittta  Englishman  may  not  be  exaggerated — ^that  it  is 
a  climate  **  such  as  no  other  in  the  world  can  excel,  and 
few  equal,  for  comfort  and  health-giving  attributes." 

As  has  been  already  stated  in  our  chapter  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Australia,  this  colony  possesses  many 
striking  peculiarities  in  its  flora  and  fauna.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Flora  of  Av^stralia  gives 
many  interesting  details  on  this  subject,  which  we  may 
here  briefly  summarise.    In  South- Western  Australia  there 
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are  moie  species,  but  fewer  genera  and  families  than  in 
the  south-eastern  districts  ;  so  that  if  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  former  district  is  of  very  much  less  extent, 
we  see  a  wonderful  crowding  of  species  in  a  limited  area, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  else  comparable  in  the  world 
except  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  The  diminished 
number  of  genera  and  families  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
many  European  and  Asiatic  genera  which  may  be  said  to 
dilute  the  pecuHar  Australian  flora  in  the  south-east. 
This  specialty  is  farther  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
portion of  species  belonging  to  peculiar  genera  is  twice  as 
great  in  the  south-west  as  it  is  in  the  south-east  Another 
important  feature  is  the  absence  from  West  Australia  of 
a  number  of  genera  common  over  all  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent^ such  as  Viola,  Fdygala,  J^pacris,  Lycopus,  Smiiax  and 
several  others.  As  a  consequence  of  this  crowding  of 
the  species  of  plants  in  Western  Australia,  many  of  them 
are  very  local,  and  a  journey  of  200  miles  over  nearly 
level  country  often  carries  the  botanist  into  the  midst  of 
a  flora  entirely  new  to  him  as  regards  species.  We  have 
here,  too,  a  singular  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
places  where  the  country  is  comparatively  bare  and 
sterile  that  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  assemblage  of 
plants  is  often  to  be  foimd.  Some  of  the  sandy  plains, 
too  poor  to  support  a  forest  growth,  are  yet  covered  with 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants  in  infinite  variety  and  of 
exquisite  beauty.  Among  these  are  many  of  the 
choicest  adornments  of  our  greenhouses,  such  as  species  of 
the  genera  Chorazema,  Boronia,  jBovea,Kennedya,  DUlwynia, 
SIpacris,  and  many  others.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
south-east,  for  the  celebrated  Botany  Bay,  whose  floral 
treasures  so  delighted  Banks  and  Solander  when  they  visited 
it  with  Captain  Cook,  is  a  barren  sandy  tract,  for  the  most 
part  unfitted  for  cultivation,  and  still  celebrated  for  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowering  shrubs  and  herbs  with 
which  it  IB  covered. 
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In  its  animal  life  this  colony  is  also  veiy  peculiar, 
though  not  exceptionally  rich  in  species.  It  possesses 
several  carious  and  anomalous  forms,  which  seem  to  be 
remnants  of  an  ancient  world.  Thus  we  have  here  alone 
the  curious  little  banded  ant-eater  {Myrmeccbvus  fasciatvs)^ 
which  presents  the  nearest  approach  in  its  dentition  to  the 
most  ancient  known  mammals  whose  remains  are  found  in 
the  Oolite  and  Trias  of  the  Mesozoio  epoch.  Here,  too,  is 
the  curious  AtrvMa  or  ^  scrub-bird,"  whose  peculiarities 
of  structure  are  such  as  to  isolate  it  from  all  other  known 
birds.  The  Geopsittacus  is  a  curious  ground  parrot ;  and 
almost  all  the  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles  are  of  peculiar 
species. 

The  geology  of  Western  Australia  is  not  so  well  known 
as  that  of  the  eastern  colonies,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
possess  any  remarkable  peculiarities.  There  is  a  central 
north  and  south  range  of  Paleozoic  rocks,  with  intrusive 
masses  of  granite,  often  spreading  into  plateaus  or  rising 
in  isolated  hills.  Beyond  and  around  these  stretches  the 
barren  Tertiary  sandstone,  forming  those  vast  arid  tracts 
which  produce  chiefly  scrub  and  spinifex  grass,  and  seem 
doomed  to  perpetual  sterility  for  want  of  water.  The 
coast  consists  largely  of  coralline  sand,  while  inland  there 
is  an  extensive  formation,  locally  termed  ironstone,  but 
which,  from  the  description,  appears  somewhat  similar  to 
the  "  laterite  "  of  India  and  Malacca.  There  are  some 
beds  of  Mesozoic  limestone  near  the  coast  in  the  south* 
west,  containing  many  fossil  shells,  which  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  lias  and  Oolite  in  Europe.  Volcanic 
deposits  are  not  abundant  In  the  north  trap  rocks 
occur,  with  columns  of  basalt  and  greenstone ;  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  volcanic  district  near  Shark's  Bay  and  the 
Dampier  Archipelago.  Some  quartz  reefs  occur  in  the 
central  ranges,  but  no  gold  deposits  have  yet  been  discovered 
of  sufficient  value  to  encourage  extensive  mining  opera- 
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tions.  Copper  and  lead  have  been  fonnd  towards  the 
north,  and  considerable  quantities  of  ore  have  been 
obtained.  Iron-ore,  too,  exists  in  large  quantities,  but  no 
coal  has  been  discovered  to  render  it  avaQable. 


4.  Colonisation,  Popttiatio^i,  etc. 

The  progress  of  this  colony  has  not  been  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  Australia  where 
gold,  coal,  or  a  fertile  soil  has  stimulated  population  and 
invited  capital  In  1848,  nineteen  years  after  its  first 
settlement,  West  Australia  had  only  4622  inhabitants. 
Between  1850  and  1859,  however,  more  than  11,000 
peisons  were  added  by  immigration,  nearly  half  being 
convicts ;  so  that,  although  the  population  was  but  5293 
in  1850,  it  had  swelled  to  14,837  in  1859.  In  1870 
the  numbers  were  24,785,  and  by  the  census  of  March 
1880,  28,668.  This  is  only  equal  to  that  of  Sandhurst, 
the  third  town  of  Victoria.  Owing  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  convicts  in  the  colony,  there  was,  and  still  is,  a 
great  disproportion  in  the  sexes.  The  number  of  males 
exceeds  that  of  females  by  nearly  5000,  the  proportion 
being  a  little  more  than  ei^t  females  to  eleven  males. 

5.  Prodtidions,  Trade,  etc. 

Although,  for  causes  already  mentioned,West  Austra- 
lia cannot  rival  the  other  colonies  in  agriculture  or  sheep- 
farming,  yet  wool  forms  its  most  important  product.  The 
amount  exported  in  1880  was  valued  at  £271,412.  The 
specialty  of  the  colony  consists,  however,  in  its  production 
of  sandal-wood  and  pearl-shells.  The  pearl-shells  abound 
on  its  north-western  shores,  and  produce  about  £70,000 
annually,  to  which  must  be  added  pearls  to  the  value  of 
£12,000.     Sandal- wood  is  largely  exported,     Eesin  and 
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tortoise-shell  are  also  exported,  and  a  trade  in  horses  is 
springing  up  with  Batavia^  Singapore,  and  India.  Another 
important  article  of  trade  is  the  jarrah  wood  already 
mentioned  as  being  so  valuable  for  engineering  and 
marine  works.  It  is  estimated  that  1000  square  miles 
are  covered  with  this  timber,  but  this  will  not  prevent 
its  destruction,  should  the  demand,  as  seems  probable, 
increase,  unless  the  Government  take  steps  to  prevent 
reckless  destruction  and  encourage  planting  to  replace 
what  is  cut  down.  The  growth  of  the  mulberry  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  silkworm  have  been  begun,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  climate  this  industry  ought  to  succeed 
Com,  too,  could  be  largely  grown  were  it  not  subject  to 
devastation  by  the  rust ;  and  the  country  is  especially 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  but  at  present  the  absence  of  markets  prevents 
much  being  done  in  this  way. 

The  mineral  produce  of  West  Australia  is  as  yet 
smalL  Gold  has  not  been  found  in  paying  quantities, 
though  the  Government  have  for  many  years  oflFered  a 
reward  of  £5000  to  whoever  can  discover  a  productive 
gold-field.  Other  metals,  however,  seem  to  be  more 
plentiful  About  2000  tons  of  lead  were  exported  in 
1880,  with  a  small  quantity  of  copper;  and  it  is 
believed  that  large  supplies  of  these  metals  exist  Mr. 
Anthony  TroUope,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  colony  will  not  depend  on  its  minerals 
but  on  agriculture.  ITowhere  are  more  advantages 
offered  by  the  Government  to  the  immigrant ;  and  for 
men  able  to  work,  who  possess  a  veiy  small  capital,  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  there  is  probably  no 
country  in  the  world  where  a  comfortable  and  even  a 
luxurious  existence  may  be  attained  as  easily  as  in  West 
Australia. 
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6.  Communications, 


The  means  of  internal  communication  are  at  present 
bnt  limited  There  is  a  good  road  from  Albany,  on  King 
George's  Sonnd,  to  Perth,  a  distance  of  261  miles,  regu- 
larly traversed  by  mail-coaches;  and  there  are  similar 
roads  to  the  other  chief  towns  of  the  colony.  The  only 
railways  are  a  short  line  from  Geraldton  on  Champion 
Bay  to  Northampton,  the  centre  of  the  mining  district — 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  and  one  from  Freemantle 
to  Perth  and  Guildford,  peurtly  opened  in  1881.  There 
is  also  a  short  line  in  the  south  for  conveying  timber 
from  the  hill  ranges  to  the  coast  on  Geographe  Bay. 
More  important  lines  connecting  aU  the  chief  towns  of 
the  colony  have  been  surveyed,  but  their  construction  has 
not  yet  been  decided  on«  The  electric  telegraph  is,  how- 
ever, laid  to  all  the  chief  towns,  and,  as  already  stated 
along  the  southern  desert  coast  to  Echuca,  on  the  South 
Australian  boundary,  a  distance  of  750  miles  from 
Albany,  thus  bringing  the  colony  into  direct  telegraphic 
connection  with  Europe.  The  total  length  of  telegraph 
line  is  1592  miles.  Begular  steamers  run  between  all 
the  chief  ports  of  the  colony,  and  the  fortnightly  mail 
furnishes  the  means  of  communication  with  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Australian  world;  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  more  frequent  steam  communication  along 
the  coast  and  to  the  Eastern  Colonies  of  Australia. 

7.  Political  Divisions — Cities  and  Totons. 

West  Australia  is  divided  into  twelve  electoral  dis- 
tricts, while  the  older  settled  portion  in  the  south-west 
consists  of  twenty-six  counties.  These  are — On  the 
south  coast,  Kent,  Plantagenet,  Stirling,  Lanark,  and 
Sussex;    on   the    west   coast,   WellingtoNi    Murrat, 
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Perth,  Twiss,  and  Melbourne  ;  on  the  north,  Glenelo, 
Grey,  and  Carnarvon  ;  on  the  east,  and  bounded  by  the 
central  desert,  Landsdown,  Beaufort,  Minto,  Peel,  and 
Hay;  in  the  interior,  Goderioh,  Nelson,  Wicklow, 
Grantham,  York,  Howick,  Durham,  and  Victoria. 

Perth,  the  capital,  is  a  city  of  5318  inhabitants,  pleasantly 
and  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Swan  River,  twelve  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  built  on  sloping  ground  above  a  fine  lake-like  reach 
of  the  river,  and  is  well  lidd  out,  with  handsome  public  buildings 
among  which  are  two  cathedrals.  The  principal  street  is  nearly 
two  miles  long,  and  is  planted  with  beautiftd  flowering  trees— the 
Cape  Hlac.  The  City  Hall,  containing  the  Legislative  Chambers, 
is  a  very  handsome  building,  recently  erected  by  convict  labour. 
An  excellent  macadamised  road  connects  the  city  with  the  port  of 
Freemantle. 

Freeuantle  is  the  next  town  in  importance,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  about  4000.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River, 
twelve  miles  from  Perth.  The  harbour  is  not  good,  being  exposed 
to  northerly  gales,  but  there  is  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Garden  Island, 
twelve  miles  distant  On  Rottnest  Island,  twelve  miles  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  penal  settlement  and  farm  for  natives, 
and  also  the  Qovemment  salt-works  and  a  marine  residence  of  the 
Governor. 

Albany,  or  King  George's  Sound,  is  a  small  town  of  less  than 
1000  inhabitants,  but  important  from  its  situation  on  a  fine 
harbour,  and  as  being  the  dep6t  and  coaling-station  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar and  Oriental  mail-steamers.  The  district  around  is  little  culti- 
vated, but  abounds  with  rare  and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs. 

Bukburt  in  the  south,  and  Geraldton  in  the  north,  are  the 
other  chief  ports  of  the  colony  From  the  former  the  chief  exports 
are  timber,  sandal-wood,  and  horses  ;  from  the  latter,  wool,  copper, 
and  lead.  Very  far  north  (1200  miles  from  Perth)  is  Roeburke,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sherlock  River,  and  the  centre  of  the  pearl-fishery. 
A  large  quantity  of  wool  is  also  exported  from  this  place  direct  to 
London.  It  is  exposed  to  heavy  galw,  and  in  March  1872  every 
house  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Busselton,  near  the  coast,  in 
the  south,  is  the  place  whence  much  jarrah  timber  is  exported. 

The  only  inland  towns  worth  mention  are  Guildford,  on  the 
Swan  River,  nine  miles  above  Perth  ;  Grbenouqh,  251  miles  north 
of  Perth,  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  corn-growing  country  ;  and 
ToRK,  60  miles  east  of  Perth,  in  a  district  which  supplies  much 
sandal-wood  as  well  as  agricultural  produce. 
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8.  GovemmerU,  Hducation,  etc. 

Western  Australia  diJSers  from  the  rest  of  the 
Australian  colonies  in  being  still  to  some  extent  a  Grown 
colony,  the  Executive  Council  as  well  as  the  Governor 
being  appointed  by  the  Home  Government  Since  1870 
partial  representative  government  has  been  introduced  by 
means  of  a  Legislative  Council,  of  which  seven  members 
are  nominated  by  the  Government,  while  fourteen  are 
elected  by  the  twelve  electoral  districts,  the  two  most 
importtuit — Perth  and  Freemantle — ^having  two  members 
each,  the  rest  one.  The  elector's  qualification  is  a  house 
and  premises  of  £10  annual  value,  while  the  member 
elected  must  have  an  income  of  £250,  or  landed  property 
of  £1000  value.  At  M6kol  Bay  there  is  a  Besident  or 
Coiomissioner,  and  the  Champion  Bay  or  Victoria  district 
is  agitatiag  for  a  separate  government. 

The  educational  system  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  English  Education  Act.  Elementary  schools  are 
maintained  wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  colony,  while  certain 
private  schools  have  a  capitation  grant,  given  on  condition 
of  submitting  to  Government  inspection  for  secular  results, 
and  to  the  observance  of  a  strict  conscience  clause.  School 
fees  vary  from  2d.  to  Is.  a  week.  In  December  1880 
there  were  73  elementary  schools  and  29  assisted  schools, 
the  average  attendance  amounting  to  4004.  The  Boman 
Catholics  have  many  excellent  schools  throughout  the 
colony,  some  of  which  are  assisted  by  the  Government. 

Western  Australia  constitutes  a  diocese  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and,  according  to  the  census,  more  than  half 
the  population  belongs  to  the  Church,  which  is  subsidised 
by  the  Govenunent.  The  Boman  Catholics  are  also 
numerous,  and  participate  in  State  aid.  The  various 
Dissenting  churches  appear  to  be  less  numerous  than  in 
the  other  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  COLONY  OP  QUEENSLAND. 

1.  Origin,  Oeographical  Limits,  and  Area, 

Queensland  is  the  youngest  bom  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  having  been  established  in  1859,  before  which 
date  it  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  known 
as  the  Moreton  Bay  district. 

It  occupies  the  whole  of  North-Eastem  Australia 
from  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
It  extends  between  11^  and  29^  of  south  latitude,  and 
between  138^  and  154''  of  east  longitude,  having  a  maxi- 
mum length  of  about  1300  miles,  and  a  width  of  nearly 
1000  miles;  while  it  has  an  area  of  670,000  square 
miles^  and  a  seaboard  of  2250  nules. 

2.  Physical  Features. 

The  immense  area  of  Queensland  possesses  some 
well-marked  geographical  features.  Parallel  with  the 
coast,  but  at  var3ring  distances  from  it,  are  ranges  of 
mountains  averaging  from  2000  to  3000  feet  high,  but 
with  numerous  peaks  of  greater  altitude,  especially  towards 
the  north.  In  the  southern  and  more  settled  parts  are 
several  parallel  and  transverse  ranges  extending  inland  in 
a  north-west  direction,  and  forming  the  watershed  of  the 
Darling  and  the  coast  rivers.  Farther  north  a  range  of 
highlands  goes  in  a  westerly  direction,  dividing  the  streams 
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which  flow  into  the  Gxdf  of  Carpentaria  from  those  that 
turn  inland.  We  have  thus  formed  four  great  STstems  of 
riyers : — Istly,  Those  that  flow  eastward  to  the  Pacific  ; 
2dljt  those  that  flow  to  the  Darling,  and  form  part  of  the 
great  upper  valley  of  the  Murray ;  3dly,  those  that  flow 
into  the  GuK  of  Carpentaria ;  and  4thly,  those  that  flow 
westward  and  lose  themselves  in  the  inland  desert  or  in 
salt  lakes,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the  Victoria 
or  Barcoo,  which  in  its  lower  course  is  called  Cooper's 
Creek,  and  empties  itself  into  Lake  Eyre  in  South 
Australia.  Of  these  four  divisions  the  eastern  or  Pacific 
coast  district  is  the  most  varied,  the  most  fertile,  and  in 
every  way  the  most  important  It  has  the  best  climate, 
the  richest  soil,  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  and  it  comprises  the  larger  portion  of 
the  settled  country.  Its  abundant  rains  and  high  tem- 
perature make  it  suited  to  the  growth  of  almost  all  tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  products,  while  sheep  and  cattle  also 
thrive  in  it  It  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  wood, 
either  scrub  or  forest,  and  has  much  fine  woodland 
scenery  and  a  very  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  coast  is 
thickly  strewn  with  islands,  which  often  form  fine  har- 
bours ;  and  within  the  tropics  the  great  Barrier  coral-reef 
extends  itself  at  some  miles  from  the  coast,  produciug  a 
calm  sea  in  which  are  nmnerous  islands  of  various  sizes, 

^         and  offering  scenes  of  great  beauty. 

f^  The  second  division,  or  Upper  Darling  valley,  is  a 

more  open,  pastoral  country,  admirably  suited  for  the  pro- 

%         duction  of  wool,  though  subject,  like  all  the  inland  parts 
^         of  Australia^  to  severe  droughts.     The  third  division,  or 

/         basin  of  the  GuK  of  Carpentaria,  is  a  tropical  cotmtry  of 

^         plains  and  rivers,  and  is  partly  occupied  for  grazing  purposes. 

i  The  fourth  division,  or  that  of  the  inland  streams,  is 

very  little  known,  but  is  mostly  an  arid  country,  parts  of 

J^        which  may  be  suited  for  pastoral  purposes,  but  in  which 
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the  scanty  and  uncertain  water  supply  must  always  be  a 
drawback. 

The  highest  mountainB  are  the  Bellender  Ker  peaks, 
not  far  from  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  Bockingham 
Bay,  while  Mount  Daliymple,  about  100  miles  farther 
south,  is  over  4000  feet.  The  ranges  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  colony  are  not  very  lofty,  but  they  contain  the 
*'  Glasshouses"  and  other  singular  volcanic  peaks. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Burnett,  the  Fitzroy, 
and  the  Burdekin,  emptying  themselves  into  the  Pacific ; 
the  Flinders,  the  Albert,  the  Mitchell,  the  Gilbert,  and 
Norman,  emptying  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria ;  the  Victoria  or  Barcoo,  flowing  through  Cooper's 
Creek  to  Lake  Eyre;  the  Dumaresque,  Condamine,  and 
Warrego,  flowing  towards  the  Darling. 

The  coast  of  Queensland  has  many  good  harbours. 
Besides  the  flne  and  extensive  harbour  of  Moreton  Bay,  it 
hafl  Hervey  Bay,  Keppel  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  Port  Bowen, 
Port  Denison,  Bockingham  Bay,  and  Port  Albany,  near 
Cape  York. 

3.  Climate,  Natural  History^  and  Oeohgy. 

As  Queensland  extends  only  five  degrees  beyond  the 
tropic,  it  of  course  possesses  a  more  uniformly  hot  climate 
than  the  more  southern  settlements  wholly  in  the  tem* 
perate  zone.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  heat 
is  so  oppressive  as  farther  south,  since  Queensland  is  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  exceptional  hot  winds  from  which 
the  other  colonies  suffer ;  while  their  sudden  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature  are  equally  unknown  here.  During 
a  lai^e  part  of  the  year  the  weather  is  fine,  the  sky  cloud- 
less, the  atmosphere  dry  and  exhilarating.  The  three 
summer  months — ^December,  January,  and  February — are 
hot ;  and,  as  much  rain  falls  at  this  time,  tropical  moisture 
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and  heat  are  combined.  In  all  the  coast  districts  the 
rainfall  is  great,  being  abont  60  inches  at  Brisbane  and 
Bocldiampton,  while  at  Bocldngham  Bay  it  is  90  inches. 
Inland  it  decreases  rapidly.  At  Gympie,  about  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  it  is  44  inches;  at  Nebo  (70  miles),  21 
inches;  while  at  Springsnre,  160  miles  inland,  it  is  only 
17  inches.  At  greater  distances  inland  it  is  much  less, 
and  altogether  uncertain ;  the  AUce  Downs,  on  the  Thomp- 
son and  Barcoo  rivers,  having  about  1 0  inches,  with  exces- 
sive evaporation.  The  north  coast  has  the  regular  tropical 
monsoons,  giving  about  seven  months  dry  and  five  months 
wet  weather.  The  mean  temperature  at  Brisbane  is  69*^ 
Fahr.,  and  the  changes  of  the  thermometer  are  far  less 
extreme  than  at  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  while  cool  south- 
erly breezes  prevail  throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  heat 
is  rarely  felt  to  be  oppressive.  Over  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  colony  frost  and  ice  are  unknown,  while  at  Brisbane 
the  winter  is  a  most  delightful  season,  with  cool  mornings 
and  evenings,  bright  and  warm  days,  the  sky  always  blue, 
and  the  air  wonderfully  transparent.  This  colony  is 
ahnoet  entirely  free  from  epidemic  diseases,  and  is  very 
favourable  to  the  European  constitution,  especially  to  those 
with  a  tendency  to  consumption.  Although  most  of  the 
mining  districts  are  well  within  the  tropics,  the  dryness 
and  purity  of  the  air  are  such,  that  Europeans  pursue 
the  laborious  occupation  of  gold-mining  as  easily  as  in 
other  parts  of  Australia. 

The  natural  products  of  Queensland  differ  chiefly  from 
those  of  New  South  Wales  by  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  tropical  forms,  which  everywhere  intermingle  with  the 
usual  Australian  types.  Thus,  in  the  vegetation  of  Aus- 
tralia, we  first  meet  with  the  screw-pines  (Fandantis)  at 
Moreton  Island,  in  latitude  27"*  south,  and  Araucarias  at 
Port  Bowen,  just  within  the  tropic.  The  sea-coasts  are 
chiefly  tenanted  by  an  Indian  vegetation,  including  man- 
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groves  and  Fandani.  Farther  inland  we  have  many 
Indian  genera  of  leafy  trees,  very  different  from  the  usual 
Australian  type.  This  is  hence  called  the  "  Brushwood  " 
or  ''Cedar"  country,  and  it  also  contains  numerous 
Malayan  forms,  especially  Oycas  and  palms  of  the  genera 
ArecOf  Caryota,  and  CcUamvs.  Bamboos  and  epiphytic 
orchids  are,  however,  rare;  and  everjrwhere  JSucalypti, 
Acacice,  and  other  specially  Australian  forms,  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  vegetation.  Farther  inland,  over  the  devated 
sandstone  plains,  is  found  a  peculiar  vegetation  of  small 
trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  of  the  families  Capparidess,  Fitto- 
sporess,  and  Sterculiacese,  with  Bauhinias,  and  the  curious 
bottle-trees  with  swollen  trunks — species  of  Delabechia 
and  BraehyckUon. 

It  is  very  singular  that  in  tropical  Australia  the 
number  of  genera  and  species  of  plants  is  much  less  than 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  continent.  Only  about 
2200  tropical  species  are  known,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
thinks  that  the  total  number  will  not  exceed  3000.  The 
known  spedes  are  therefore  hardly  more  than  a  third  of 
the  numbers  found  in  temperate  Australia.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  too,  that  about  600  species  are  quite  identical  with 
those  of  India  and  Malaya.  Another  peculiar  ^  feature  of 
the  tropical  Australian  flora  is,  that  several  important 
families,  abundant  in  the  tropics  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  also  found  in  temperate  Australia^  are  either 
scarce  or  altogether  absent  Such  are  the  DiUeniaces, 
BuettneriacesB,  Polygalese,  Bhamnese,  Myrtacece,  Santa- 
lacesB,  OrchidesBy  Liliace®,  and  BestiacesB, 

In  the  animal  world  there  is  no  such  striking  differ- 
ence. There  are  no  peculiarly  tropical  forms  of  mammals 
in  Australia,  except  a  Cuscus  allied  to  those  foimd  in  the 
Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  and  a  sea-cow  (Hdlicore)  allied 
to  that  of  India.  In  birds,  however,  several  forms  allied 
to  the  Paradise  birds  of  New  Guinea  (Mantuuxiia,  PtilorhU^ 
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OUamydoderii)  occnr  near  the  northern  coasts.  In  insects, 
too,  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  numbers,  size,  and 
colour  of  the  butterflies.  The  golden-green  bird- winged 
butterfly  {OrwUhopterti)  is  found  all  through  Queensland, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  Bichmond  Biver  in  New  South 
Wales ;  but  its  small  size,  in  comparison  with  its  Papuan 
relatives,  betrays  the  inferiority  in  climate  and  vegetation ; 
and  on  the  whole,  the  butterflies  of  Northern  Australia  are 
&r  inferior  in  variety  and  beauty  to  those  of  the  Moluccas 
and  New  Guinea.  In  Goleoptera  or  beetles  Australia  is 
very  rich,  and  differs  greatly  from  the  Austro-Malayan 
fiftona ;  and  this  difference  appears  to  pervade  the  tropical 
as  well  as  the  temperate  regions.  The  Ausfcralian  weevils 
(CurculiondsB)  abound  in  large  and  peculiar  forms,  while 
the  allied  Anthribidss,  which  abound  in  Austro-Malaya, 
are  almost  unknown  even  iu  the  most  tropical  parts  of 
Australia. 

The  geology  of  Queensland  has  been  tolerably  explored 
by  travellers  and  colonial  geologists.  The  eastern  and 
northern  portions  consist  of  ancient  formations,  producing 
coal,  gold,  granite,  slate,  and  basalt ;  while  the  western 
interior  is  largely  covered  with  the  Tertiary  desert  sand- 
stone, alike  unproductive  of  minerals  and  deficient  in 
water  and  vegetation.  The  ranges  next  the  coast  are 
granitic,  those  farther  inland  of  Palseozoic  rocks,  and  it  is 
in  the  intervening  country  that  the  coal  formations  are 
developed.  Granite  extends  with  little  interruption  from 
Gape  York  in  the  extreme  north  to  Broad  Sound  in  lat 
22^  S.,  with  patches  farther  soutL  It  rises  to  2500  feet 
high  on  Hinchinbrook  Island  in  lat  li^  S.  At  the 
Ravenswood  gold-field  (200  nules  west  of  Bepulse  Bay, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Burdekin  Biver)  the  formation 
IB  described  as  syenitic  granite.  Mr.  Daintree  estimates 
that  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  colony  is  granitic. 
Metamorphic  rocks  occur  near  Brisbane,  and  at  the  gold- 
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mines  to  the  nortlu  Falseozoic  rocks  ore  veiy  extensive. 
The  carboniferous  cover  14,000  sqnaie  miles  and  the 
Devonian  40,000,  the  latter  extending  200  miles  inland 
between  lat.  IS""  and  29^  They  are  found  at  the  Gympie 
gold-fields  on  the  Mary  Siver,  and  are  of  immense  thick- 
ness from  the  fiurdekin  to  the  Gilbert  rivers.  The  Meso- 
zoic  formations  are  better  developed  in  Queensland  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Australia.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  colony  there  is  an  Oolitic  coal-field,  with  fresh-water 
and  estuarine  deposits.  Bocks  of  similar  age  occur  on  the 
Barcoo  and  Thomson  rivers  far  in  the  interior ;  while  in 
the  west  and  north-west  are  vast  cretaceous  beds,  believed 
to  extend  over  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  or  one-" 
third  of  the  entire  colony.  Both  deposits  contain  numer- 
ous marine  shells  of  the  same  genera  as  occur  in  the 
Oolitic  and  chalk  formation  of  Britain.  We  have  here 
a  probable  explanation  of  the  curious  fact  of  the  poverty 
and  want  of  specialty  in  the  tropical  fauna  and  flora  of 
Australia ;  for  if  so  much  of  the  tropics  was  beneath  the 
sea  during  the  cretaceous  period,  there  may  have  been  no 
room  for  special  tropical  forms  to  be  developed;  and 
when  the  area  in  question  became  dry  land  it  was  at  once 
overrun  by  such  of  the  specialised  temperate  forms  as  were 
suited  to  it,  and  by  a  number  of  waifis  and  strays  from 
the  tropical  lands  to  the  north,  thus  producing  that  inter- 
mixture of  types  and  want  of  special  character  which  are 
now  its  most  prominent  features.  The  coal  formations  of 
Queensland  are  very  extensive  and  of  great  prospective 
value,  some  of  the  coal  having  been  proved  to  be  of 
good  quality.  It  consists  of  Palaeozoic  or  true  coal,  found 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  colony  about  the  Mackenzie 
and  Dawson  rivers ;  while  farther  south,  near  Brisbane, 
and  on  the  Upper  Darling,  there  are  almost  equally  exten- 
sive and  valuable  deposits  of  Mesozoic  age. 

Volcanic  rocks  abound,  covering  more  than  30,000 
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square  miles,  and  fonning  open  basaltic  downs,  dome-shaped 
hills,  peaks,  or  tabular  ranges,  with  precipitous  ravines  and 
prismatic  columns.  True  volcanic  cones  also  abound  in 
the  Dividing  Sange,  extending  as  far  north  as  the  York 
Peninsula.  Well-defined  craters  and  ancient  lava-streams 
are  often  found,  especially  about  lat.  20"^  near  the  Burde- 
kin  Biver.  Signs  of  very  recent  volcanic  action  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Murray  Isles  off  Cape  York. 

Tertiary  formations  cover  about  one*fourth  of  the 
colony,  consisting  of  conglomerates  and  desert  sandstone. 
The  latter  often  renders  a  country  uninhabitable,  the  loose 
surface  being  blown  or  washed  into  parallel  ridges,  some- 
times forming  hilly  undulations,  at  others  furrow-like 
ripples,  and  almost  wholly  barren.  This  sandstone  is 
usually  conformable  to  the  cretaceous  rocks  beneath. 
When  ferruginous  it  forms  the  singular  flat-topped  hills 
of  Central  Australia,  and  near  the  Cloncurry  Biver  in  the 
north  reaches  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  These  sandstone 
hills  are  often  very  picturesque,  and  have  been  compared 
by  the  explorers  to  ruined  castles  or  the  wild  pictures  of 
SalvatoT  Bosa.  Gorges  and  precipitous  escarpments 
abound,  with  vertical  walls  600  or  1000  feet  deep,  and 
occasionally  even  1800  feet,  according  to  Leichhardt's 
estimate.^ 

The  Great  Barrier  Beef  of  Australia  belongs  entirely 
to  Queensland,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  geolo- 
gical and  geographical  phenomena  in  the  world.  It  is 
1200  nules  in  length,  and  extends  along  the  whole 
eastern  coast  from  opposite  Port  Bowen  in  lat.  23°  to 
Torres  Straits.  Near  its  southern  end  it  is  seventy  miles 
wide,  and  nearly  100  miles  from  the  coast;  but  it  is 
generally  of  much  less  width,  and  the  channel  between 
it  and  the  shore  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  wide.     The 

'  For  a  reference  to  the  error  on  Leichhardt's  map  as  to  cliffs  "  8800 
feet  high"  on  the  AUigator  River,  see  Chapter  II.,  i^.  18,  footnote. 
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navigation  is  dangerous  for  ships  owing  to  the  numerous 
sunken  reefs.  Here  and  there  are  openings  to  the  ocean, 
some  very  narrow,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide ;  and 
it  contains  examples  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  reefs — 
atolls,  fringing  reefs,  and  other  coral  formations.  The 
portion  of  the  reef  above  water,  with  its  numerous  islands, 
is  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  30,000  square  milea. 
Its  outer  margin  probably  indicates  the  position  of  the 
ancient  coast-line  of  Australia.  This  was  fringed  with 
coral  reefs,  but  as  the  land  sank  the  coral  animals  con- 
tinued to  build  upwards  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thus 
a  great  ridge  was  formed,  which,  broken  and  heaped  up 
by  the  waves  of  the  Fcusific,  forms  the  present  huge 
barrier.  Fresh  water  is  very  inimical  to  coral,  and 
openings  are  thus  formed  in  all  fringing  reefe  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  These  openings  remain  in  the  Barrier 
Beef,  the  largest  being  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  fiurdekin 
Kiver,  which  drains  a  considerable  portion  of  tropical 
Eastern  Australia. 

4.  Population. 

Owing  to  its  fine  climate,  and  the  mixture  of  mining 
adventure  with  the  culture  of  tropical  products,  Queens- 
land has  attracted  to  itself  a  more  varied  population  than 
most  of  the  other  colonies;  and  this  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  four  distinct  races, — ^the  White,  the  Yellow,  the  Brovm, 
and  the  Black.  The  White,  or  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans, are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  forming  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole ;  then  come  the  Yellow,  or  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  about  two-thirds  of  the  remainder;  the 
Brown,  or  Polynesian  labourers  (most  of  whom  are,  how- 
ever, Melanesians,  and  nearly  black),  forming  the  other 
third.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Black,  or  aboriginal 
Australians,  whose  numbers  are  unknown,  but  which  are 
probably  more  numerous  than  the  Chinese  and  Polynesians 
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combinecL  The  late  of  increase  has  been  very  rapid. 
Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  colony,  in  1860,  the  popu- 
lation was  28,056  ;  in  1870  it  had  increased  to  115,567  ; 
and  in  1880  it  had  reached  226,077.  Of  these  about 
17^000  were  of  various  non-European  races. 

Unfortunately  the  difiPerence  in  the  numbers  of  the  two 
sexes  still  continues  very  great  The  Chinese  may  be  said 
to  be  aU  males;  the  Polynesians  nearly  all;  and  even 
among  the  population  of  £iu*opean  race  there  is  a  surplus 
of  27,000  males;  the  numbers  being  209,000  males  to 
91,000  females.  The  fluctuations  of  population  are, 
however,  very  great,  more  than  13,000  persons  having 
entered  the  colony  in  1880,  while  it  is  believed  that 
many  more  left  it,  so  that  the  population  in  1881  is 
estimated  to  be  considerably  leas  than  in  the  previous 
year. 


5.  Productions  and  Trade, 

The  leading  products  of  Queensland,  in  quantity  and 
value,  are  gold  and  wool ;  but  in  both  these  it  is  sur- 
passed by  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  such 
tropical  products  as  sugar,  cotton,  and  maize,  however, 
it  takes  the  lead;  and  these  may  be  considered  its  special- 
ties. The  fine  climate  and  soil,  and  abundant  moisture  of 
Queensland,  make  it  adapted  for  a  variety  of  crops.  Even 
wheat  is  grown  largely,  11,000  acres  being  under  this  crop 
in  1881,  and  the  produce  was  larger  than  in  most  parts 
of  Australia,  averaging  20  to  22  bushels  an  acre;  while, 
in  some  instances,  40  bushels  have  been  obtained.  The 
crop  of  maize  covered  44,617  acres;  cotton,  619  acres, 
and  sugar-cane,  20,223  acres.  Arrowroot  and  tobacco 
are  also  grown  in  small  quantities.     The  produce  for  the 
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year  was  223,243  bushels  of  wheat,  1,409,607  bushels  of 
maize,  16,177  tons  of  potatoes,  15,861  tons  of  sugar,  and 
85,455  gallons  of  wine.  The  number  of  sheep  was  over 
6,000,000,  and  of  cattle  over  3,000,000.  Besides  these 
crops,  hay  is  largely  made ;  nearly  as  many  grapes  are 
eaten  as  are  made  into  wine,  while  oranges,  bananas,  and 
pine-apples  are  cultivated.  Preserved  meats  and  Liebig's 
extract  are  also  largely  manufactured.  The  colony  is 
very  rich  in  forest  trees  adapted  for  house  and  ship- 
building, or  for  ornamental  cabinet  work.  It  has  nume- 
rous hard-wooded  pines ;  also  cedars,  yellow- wood,  satin- 
wood,  native  orange,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  iron-wood,  and 
many  other  kinds  which  are  close-grained  and  beautiful, 
as  well  as  the  Casuarinas  and  Eucalypti  of  the  other 
colonies.  In  1880  timber  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
£41,381,  and  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Queensland  are  large,  and 
are  being  rapidly  developed.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in 
1857,  in  the  Canoona  district;  but  it  was  not  till  ten 
years  later,  in  1867,  that  the  rich  Gympie  mines,  on  the 
May  Eiver,  were  worked ;  and  since  then  many  others 
have  been  found,  especially  in  the  north.  The  Canoona 
district,  near  Sockhampton,  is  rich ;  and  in  the  north  are 
the  Eavenswood,  the  Gilbert,  the  Palmer  Eiver,  and  the 
Cloncurry  mines.  From  1860tol875  the  gold  exported 
from  the  colony  was  valued  at  nearly  £7,000,000.  In 
1880  the  known  quartz  reefs  were  1578  in  number, 
and  over  15,000  square  miles  of  auriferous  ground  was 
being  worked.  The  average  yield  to  the  ton  of  quartz  was 
1  oz.  14  dwts.  12  grs.,  and  the  gold  sent  down  by  escort 
was  166,572  oz.  Copper  is  also  extensively  worked, 
'28  mines  having  produced  about  £160,000  worth  of 
ore.  Tin  was  produced  to  the  value  of  £114,000  ;  also 
a  little  antimony  and  cinnabar.  Coal  is  very  abundant, 
but  is  not  yet  very  largely  worked.     The  coal  beds  are 
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estimated  to  extend  over  a  surface  of  24,000  square 
milea  DuriBg  1879  eleven  mines  were  at  work,  and  pro- 
duced 55,012  tons,  valued  at  £22,759.  The  population 
in  the  gold-fields  is  not  so  large  as  formerly,  being  esti- 
mated in  1880  at  3500  Europeans  and  4730  Chinese. 
The  pearl-fishery  is  now  engaging  considerable  attention 
on  the  northern  coasts,  both  native  and  European  divers, 
— ^the  latter  with  diving  apparatus  and  dresses,  being 
employed. 

In  1880  the  exports  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
£3,216,999.  Among  the  manufactories  are  numerous 
sugar-mills,  steam  saw-mills,  soap-works,  tanneries,  agri- 
cultural instrument  manufactories,  brick -works,  and 
cooperages.  The  shipping  returns  show  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,1880, — inward,  633,673  tons;  outward, 
621,903  ton&  There  are  registered  in  the  colony  26 
ocean  steamers  and  35  river-going  steamers,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  14,000  tons. 

6.  BoadSy  BaUwaySy  and  Telegraphs, 

There  are  about  10,000  miles  of  public  roads  in 
Queensland,  which  are  kept  up  at  an  expense  of  £70,000 
a  year,  so  that  this  colony  seems  better  provided  than  some 
of  the  others.  Its  extent,  however,  is  so  vast,  that  much 
of  the  interior  must  be  entirely  unprovided  with  roads. 

There  are  at  present  but  few  railways.  The  Southern 
and  Western  Bcdlway  extends  from  Brisbane  through 
Ipswich  to  Dalby,  on  the  Darling  Downs,  a  distance  of  1 52 
miles;  and  a  southward  branch  to  Warwick,  near  the 
borders  of  New  South  Wales  and  165  miles  from  Bris- 
bane The  Central  Bailway  runs  from  Bockhampton  to 
Bogantungan  a  distance  of  227  miles,  and  is  being 
farther  extended  towards  the  Clermont  mining  district, 
50  miles  fiBui;her.     Another  line  from  Maryborough  to 
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Gympie  was  opened  in  1881.  The  Southern  line  is  now 
extended  from  Warwick  to  Stanthorpe  (40  miles),  and 
from  Dalby  to  Roma  (180  miles),  and  a  short  line  in  the 
north  from  Townsville  to  Eeid  River  was  opened  in  1880. 
Coaches  run  from  the  railway  station  to  the  principal 
towns,  and  communication  along  the  whole  coast  is  kept 
up  by  steamers. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  laid  to  every  town  in  the 
settled  districts,  and  there  is  also  communication  with  all 
the  Australian  colonies  and  with  Europe.  An  overland 
line  also  connects  Brisbane  with  Normanton,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  1425  miles  distant,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  an  additional  submarine  cable  may  be  laid 
to  this  point,  so  as  to  oflFer  an  alternative  line  between 
Australia  and  Europe.  The  cost  of  construction  of  these 
telegraphs  amounted,  up  to  1881,  to  £398,900;  and  the 
working  over  such  an  extensive  area  shows  an  annual  loss. 

7.  Political  Divisions. 

Queensland  is  divided  into  twelve  large  districts, 
mostly  characterised  by  distinct  natural  features.  The 
older  settlements  are  also  divided  into  counties;  but, 
for  most  purposes,  the  districts  are  alone  referred  to. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

The  MoRETON  District  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  New 
South  Wales,  on  the  west  by  the  Dividing  Range,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Wide  Bay  District  It  has  an  area  of 
7700  square  miles,  and  comprises  the  counties  of  Ward, 
Churchill,  Stanley,  Cavendish,  and  Canning.  It  contains 
the  city  of  Brisbane  and  the  town  of  Ipswich.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1876  was  66,094;  or  considerably  more  than 
one-third  the  population  of  the  whole  colony. 

The  Dabling  Downs  District  includes  em  extensive 
tract  of  upland  country  to  the  west  of  the  Moreton  District 
It  is  the  richest  pastoral  region  of  the  colony,  and  also 
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comprises  much  of  the  finest  agricultural  land.  WLeat, 
maize,  barley,  oats,  arrowroot,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  are  cultivated.  It  comprises  the  counties  of 
MerivaIe,Aubigny,Bentinck,  Marsh,  Deny,  Lytton,  Bulwer, 
Bogers,  Elgin,  Pring,  and  Carnarvon.  The  towns  are  Con- 
damine,  Dalby,  Bowenville,  Kogan,  Leyburn,  Goondiwindi, 
Warwick,  Drayton,  and  Toowoomba,  The  population  in 
1876  was  6472. 

The  BuKNETT  and  Wide  Bay  District  lies  north  of  the 
Moreton  district  and  south  of  Fort  Curtis.  It  is  chiefly 
pastoral,  but  much  tropical  produce  is  grown,  especially 
sugar,  on  the  river  flats.  At  Gympie  are  valuable  gold- 
mines, and  coal  has  been  worked  on  a  branch  of  the  Mary 
Biver.  It  comprises  the  counties  of  March,  Lennox,  Fitz- 
roy,  Mackenzie,  Newcastle,  Wicklow,  Bowen,  and  Cook. 
Maryborough,  on  the  river  Mary,  is  the  port.  G3rmpie, 
Gayndah,  and  Nanango,  are  other  towns.  The  western 
and  south-western  parts  are  mountainous,  and  the  area  is 
about  7050  square  milea 

The  PoKT  CuETis  District  lies  northward  of  the  last, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dawes  Eange ;  and  it 
stretches  westward  into  the  interior,  with  an  area  of 
14,000  square  nules.  It  comprises  the  counties  of  Flin- 
ders, Clinton,  Pelham,  Eaglan,  Deas,  Thompson,  Packington, 
Livingston,  liebig,  and  Palmerston.  The  chief  towns  are, 
— Kockhampton  on  the  Fitzroy  River,  Gladstone,  Yaamba, 
Marlborough,  and  Gainsford.  In  the  north-west  are  moun- 
tains 3000  feet  high.  There  are  important  gold-mines  on 
the  Calliope,  Boyne,and  Fitzroy  rivers,  and  also  some  copper 
mines ;  and  marble  quarries  are  worked  near  Gladstone. 

The  Leichhaedt  District  is  a  large  tract  of  pastoral 
country,  with  abundance  of  grass  and  water,  lying  to  the 
westward  of  Port  Curtis.  It  contains  some  gold  and 
copper  mines.  The  chief  towns  are  Banana,  Plainby, 
and  Taroom. 
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The  Maranoa  District  is  purelj  pastoral,  to  the  west 
of  the  Darling  Downs  and  south  of  the  Leichhardt.  It  is 
chiefly  table-land  and  open  downs.  The  towns  are  Eoma^ 
Surat,  and  St.  George. 

The  Kennedt  District  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Port 
Curtis.  It  extends  350  miles  along  the  coasts  from  Cape 
Paknerston  to  Eockingham  Bay,  and  inland  to  Mount 
Bemaxkable,  170  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Burdekin 
Eiver.  It  is  well  W3.tered,  and  has  extensive  pastoral  tracts, 
as  well  as  much  land  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar, 
maize,  and  cotton.  Its  chief  town  is  the  port  of  Bowen, 
in  Edgecombe  Bay.  Its  other  towns  are  Cardwell,  Towns- 
ville,  and  Mackay. 

The  Mitchell  District  lies  in  the  interior,  to  the  west 
of  the  Leichhardt.  It  is  entirely  pastoral,  and  very  little 
settled,  the  population  in  1876  being  2190.  Tambo,  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Victoria  or  Barcoo  Eiver,  is  the 
chief  town. 

The  Warrego  District  is  in  the  southern  interior,  west 
of  the  Waranoa.  It  is  entirely  pastoral,  and  little  settled. 
Charleville,  on  the  Warrego  Eiver,  is  the  chief  settlement. 

The  Gregory  District  is  in  the  far  interior,  to  the 
west  of  Warrego  and  Mitchell  It  is  purely  pastoral,  but 
almost  unknown.  Cooper's  Creek  runs  through  the 
southern  part  of  it,  and  Burke  and  Will's  Creeks  more 
towards  the  centre.  This  country  has  a  melancholy  in- 
terest from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  explorers 
Burke  and  Wills. 

The  Burke  District  is  an  enormous  tract,  occupying 
the  whole  north-western  part  of  the  colony  to  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  among 
which  are  the  Norman,  Gilbert,  Staaten,  Flinders,  Albert, 
and  Nicholson,  all  emptying  themselves  into  the  Gulf. 
Some  portions  are  in  the  hands  of  squatters  for  grazing 
purposes,  but  very  little  is  occupied,  the  whole  population 
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in  1876  being  318,  while  the  area  is  more  than  120,000 
sqnare  miles.  It  contains  the  Cloncnrry  gold-field  and 
copper  mines,  and  the  settlements  of  Kormanton,  on  the 
Norman  Biver,  the  present  terminus  of  the  overland 
telegraph ;  Burke  Town  on  the  Albert  Eiver,  and  Chandos 
on  the  Leichhaxdt  Biver. 

The  CooE  district  occupies  Cape  York  Peninsula  and 
the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  colony.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Mitchell,  Kennedy,  and  many  smaller  rivers.  The 
chief  settlements  are  Cooktown,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Endea- 
vour Eiver;  Cairns,  a  seaport  onTrinity  Bay,  with  a  fine  har- 
bour, and  connected  by  a  good  road  with  the  Hodgkinson 
gold-field ;  White  Island  Point,  another  good  port  about  40 
miles  north  of  Cairns ;  and  Somerset,  the  most  northern 
town  in  Australia,  situated  at  Cape  York,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  missions  to  New  Guinea  and  the  islands 
of  Torres  Straits.  Thursday  Island,  a  small  island  off  the 
west  coast  of  Cape  York,  has,  however,  recently  been  settled 
by  the  Government  as  a  more  healthy  and  advantageous 
site  than  Somerset,  being  in  the  track  of  all  vessels  sailing 
through  the  Inner  Channel,  serving  as  a  harboul:  of  refuge, 
and  much  frequented  by  the  pearl-fishers.  About  120 
boats  are  engaged  in  the  peaxl-fishery  on  the  surrounding 
coasts  and  islands.  The  climate  is  very  healthy,  a  cool 
south-east  wind  blowing  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  temperature  rarely  exceeding  90® — quite  moderate  for 
Australia.  The  Cook  District  is,  however,  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  its  gold-mines,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
known  as  the  Palmer  Biver  and  the  Hodgkinson  gold- 
fielda  The  former  are  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
district,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  Palmer,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  MitchelL  They  comprise  the  Palmer,  Nor- 
manby,  and  Cook  diggings^  covering  a  distance  of  70 
miles.  Cooktown  is  the  nearest  port,  45  miles  from  Nor- 
manby.     Besides  gold,  there  is  tin  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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and  coal  near  the  coast.  There  is  also  much  good  land, 
80  that  all  the  elements  exist  for  the  support  of  a  thriving 
population.  There  are  a  large  number  of  Chinese  and 
Europeans  at  these  mines ;  but  the  natives  are  trouble- 
some, having  speared  many  of  the  miners.  They  are  said 
to  be  a  fine  race,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  south.  The 
Hodgkinson  gold-field  lies  about  60  miles  farther  south, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  coast.  It  was  only 
opened  in  March  1876,  yet  roads  have  been  made,  towns 
built,  over  a  thousand  square  miles  of  coimtry  prospected, 
and  large  quantities  of  gold  procured.  The  reefis  are  veay 
numerous  and  rich.  There  are  nine  quartz-crushing 
machines  at  work,  and  many  more  are  expected.  Eight 
townships  have  been  formed,  containing  about  fifty-five 
licensed  hotels,  and  all  kinds  of  shops,  including  jewellers, 
news-agents,  circulating  libraries ;  together  with  doctors, 
lawyers,  barristers,  and  all  the  various  components  of  a 
settled  community,  brought  together  in  the  centre  of  a 
tropical  wilderness,  in  less  than  one  year,  by  the  magic 
power  of  gold.  The  total  population  of  the  district  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  9000  to  17,000;  but  the 
higher  number  is  probably  now  not  excessive.  There  are 
a  very  large  number  of  Chinese  at  the  Palmer  Siver. 

8.  Cities  and  Towns, 

Brisbane,  the  capital  of  Qneendand,  and  an  episcopal  city,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Brisbane,  about  25  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
Moreton  Bay.  It  is  500  miles  north  of  Sydney,  in  south  latitude 
27"  28',  and  east  longitude  153°  6'.  It  was  originally  settled  in 
1825  as  a  penal  station.  In  1842  the  colony  was  open  to  free 
settlers,  and  from  that  time  the  city  made  rapid  progress.  The 
population,  by  the  census  of  1 88 1 ,  was  estimated  to  be  3 1, 1 09.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  and  the  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  still  incomplete,  have  cost  ;£l 00,000.  The  Viceregal 
Loflge  is  very  handsome.  There  is  a  noble  iron  bridge  over  the  river, 
more  than  1000  feet  long,  with  two  swing  openings  of  60^  feet 
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wide  ettchy  to  allow  the  pattage  of  ahips.  The  botanical  gardens  of 
Briabane  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  are  excellently  kept,  and 
the  almost  tropical  climate  permits  of  a  variety  of  interesting  plants 
being  grown  in  the  open  air,  which  elsewhere  have  to  be  separated 
in  different  hothouses.  Here  may  be  seen  the  sugar-cane,  the 
tea  and  coffee  shrubs,  the  Paraguay  tea  (Ilex  paragtuiyensis),  the 
Tolu-balsam  tree  (Myroaylon  toluifera),  the  Malayan  india-rubber 
tree  {Ureeola  eleuUca),  and  many  other  interesting  plants  of  the 
tropiod  and  sub-tropical  zones.  The  Queen's  Park,  Victoria  Park, 
and  Bowen  Fttrk,  also  supply  means  of  recreation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Brisbane.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  hills  near 
the  head  of  the  Enoggera  Creek,  almost  seven  miles  off,  and  the 
works  have  cost  nearly  £100,000. 

Although  Queensland  has  but  a  small  capital  city  as  compared 
with  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria,  it  possesses  a  rather  large 
number  of  considerable  towns  with  between  five  and  ten  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Ipswich  (population  7048),  though  not  the  most  populous  of  these, 
is  considered  to  be  the  second  town  in  the  colony.  It  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Bremer  River,  25  miles  west  of 
Brisbane,  and  is  the  capital  town  of  the  district  of  West  Moreton. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slopes  of  three  hills,  and  is  very 
healthy.  The  surrounding  district  is  agricultural,  but  some  rich 
seams  of  eoel,  which  crop  out  on  the  surface,  have  been  worked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bremer  and  Brisbane  rivers.  There  is  a  woollen 
iiianuflEustory  in  the  town.  It  is  connected  with  Brisbane  by 
railway. 

Martbobouqh  (population  7083)  is  situated  on  the  river  Mary, 
25  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  180  miles  north  of  Brisbane.  It  is 
the  port  of  shipment  for  most  of  the  produce  of  the  Wide  Bay  and 
Burnett  Districts,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town.  There  is  here  a 
wooden  bridge  over  the  river  one-third  of  a  mile  long.  Sugar  is 
cultivated  on  the  rich  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  are 
nine  large  sugar-factories.  Timber  is  also  largely  exported,  and 
there  are  large  iron-foundries  and  soap-manufactories.  The  produce 
of  the  Qympie  gold-field  all  comes  to  Maryborough  for  export 

ItoCKHAMFTOK  (population  7435)  is  an  important  town  on  the 
Fitzroy  River,  45  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  420  miles  north-west  of 
Brisbime.  It  originated  during  the  gold  rush  to  Port  Curtis,  and 
Is  now  the  port  of  shipment  for  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  for 
some  of  the  produce  of  the  Peak  Davis  copper  and  gold  mines.  It 
is  the  starting-point  of  the  Central  Eailway,  which  at  present 
extends  to  Bogantungan,  a  distance  of  227  miles.  There  is  much 
minezvl  wealUi  in  the  neighbourhood, — gold,   copper,  and  silver 
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mines  being  worked  at  yarious  places  within  40  miles  of  the  town. 
Four  miles  off  are  laige  meat-preserving  works,  employing  100 
hands.  There  is  much  good  grazing-land  in  the  vicinity,  which  ib 
being  rapidly  stocked. 

CooKTOWV,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Endeavour 
River,  1050  miles  north-west  of  Brisbane,  was  established  in  1873, 
and  is  already  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  ports  in  the 
colony.  It  has  a  resident  population  of  about  1693  whites  and 
3000  Chinese.  It  has  a  custom-house  and  many  fine  warehouses 
and  wharves.  It  is  the  port  for  the  Palmer  River  gold-fields,  and  is 
visited  by  three  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  giving  it  a  constant  com- 
munication with  the  other  colonies  and  with  Europe. 

Gthpie  is  a  large  straggling  gold-fields  town,  prettily  situated 
on  hilly  ground,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  May  River,  116  miles 
north  of  Brisbane  and  54  south  of  Maryborough.  Gold  was  first 
discovered  here  in  1867,  and  the  town  has  now  about  4500  inhabit- 
ants. The  Gympie  mines  have  already  produced  gold  of  the  value 
of  more  than  two  millions,  and  are  still  very  productive.  The 
country  round  is  known  to  contain  copper,  silver,  antimony,  cinnabar, 
bismuth,  and  nickel,  as  well  as  coal ;  but  these  have  not  yet  been 
worked.     There  is  also  much  good  pajstoral  and  agricultural  land. 

Of  towns  with  between  one  thousand  and  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants there  are  but  few. 

Charters'  Towers  is  a  mining  town  of  about  1700  inhabitants, 
820  miles  north-west  of  Brisbane  and  90  miles  inland  from  Towns- 
ville  in  Cleveland  Bay.  The  monthly  yield  of  gold  here  is  about 
6000  ounces. 

CoppERFiELD  is  a  town  of  500  inhabitants,  600  miles  north- 
west of  Brisbane  and  about  120  miles  west  of  Rockhampton. 
Copper  and  gold  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
agriculture  is  on  the  increase. 

Dalbt,  on  the  Darling  Downs,  1120  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  140  miles  from  Brisbane  by  the  Western  Railway,  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  tract  of  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  country. 
Its  population  is  1296.     The  railway  is  now  open  to  Roma. 

Kingston  is  the  chief  town  of  the  alluvial  mining  district  of 
Palmer  River,  and  was  formerly  called  Oakey  Creek.  Its  popula- 
tion now  consists  chiefly  of  Chinese. 

Mackat  is  a  town  and  seaport  of  2075  inhabitants,  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Pioneer  River,  north  of  Broad  Sound,  and 
625  miles  north-west  of  Brisbane.  It  is  in  a  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural district  ;  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  productiona 
thriving  here.     Sugar  and  rum  are  largely  manufactured 

MiLLCHESTER  is  a  mining  town  of  350  inhabitants^  only  2} 
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miles    from  Charter^  Taioers,  whose    position  has  been  already 
indicated. 

Bavenswood  ifl  a  mining  town  of  1200  inhabitants  (many  of 
them  Chinese),  near  the  sources  of  the  Burdekin  Biver,  and  60 
miles  from  Millchester  and  Charters'  Towers.  There  are  many 
gold-reefs  here,  and  numerous  mines  in  the  surrounding  country, 
for  which  this  town  forms  a  centre. 

BoMA  is  a  town  of  1838  inhabitants,  the  present  terminus  of 
the  Western  Bailway,  and  330  miles  north-west  of  Brisbane.  It  is 
in  a  fine  pastoral  district,  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
vine  is  also  largely  cultivated,  and  2000  gallons  of  wine  were  made 
in  1881. 

Stanthorpe  is  a  town  of  1080  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Bentinck,  184  miles  south  of  Brisbane  and  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  New  South  Wales  boundary.  Its  prosperity  depends 
on  the  tin  mines  of  the  surrounding  district  It  is  elevated  and 
healthy,  and  there  is  much  good  grazing  and  agricultural  land  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

ToowooMBA  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Darling  Downs,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  range,  1940  feet  above  the  sea-level,  102 
miles  west  of  Brisbane.  The  population  is  over  6000.  Wool, 
wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chief  products  of  the  district, 
which  is  exceedingly  rich  agriculturally. 

9,  OovemTnentf  JSeliffion,  Education,  etc 

The  goveimnent  of  Queensland  is  carried  on  by  a 
Governor  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  called  respectively 
the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  twenty-eight  members  of  the  former  are  nominated 
by  the  Crown  for  life,  while  the  Assembly  consists  of 
forty-three  deputies  chosen  by  £10  householders  for  five 
years.  Even  Chinese,  Polynesians,  and  Aborigines,  have 
the  vote  if  they  have  the  requisite  qualification  and  are 
naturalised  British  subjects.  The  members  of  Parliament 
aie  not  paid. 

Beligion  is  now  free  in  Queensland,  State  aid  to  any 
denomination  having  been  abolished  in  1860;  but 
nuniflters  are  registered  to  enable  them  legally  to  cele- 
brate  marriages.      According   to   the   statistics   of  the 
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census  of  1876,  the  proportions  of  the  yarious  chnicliea 
were — 62,000  Church  of  England,  50,000  Dissenters, 
and  43,000  Eoman  Catholics.  This,  however,  probably 
gives  an  undue  preponderance  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  when,  in  the  other 
colonies,  we  had  the  statistics  of  church  accommodatioiL. 
Here  we  have  the  numbers  of  the  ministers  of  the  various 
denominations  in  1881,  as  follows: — Church  of  England 
43 ;  Dissenters  112 ;  Boman  Catholics  34 ;  which  renders 
it  probable  that  the  actual  attendants  at  the  various 
Dissenting  chapels  far  outnumber  those  who  frequent  the 
Episcopal  churches. 

Education  in  this  colony  is  free  and  secular,  religious 
instruction  only  being  given  by  ministers  or  others  out  of 
school  hours.  Primary  schools  are  either  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  Government,  or  are  assisted  by  it.  The 
formation  and  maintenance  of  higher  schools  in  any 
locality  ia  also  aided  by  the  State.  The  whole  system  of 
education  is  controlled  by  a  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion under  a  Minister  for  Education.  In  1876  there 
were  in  all  338  primary  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  23,818  children,  at  a  cost  of  £2:17:1^  each. 
AccordiDg  to  the  census  return,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population  can  read  and  write.  There  are  also 
6  Grammar  Schools,  27  Schools  of  Art,  1  Free  library, 
and  2  Miners'  Institutes  in  Queensland,  21  Public  Hospi- 
tals, and  4  Orphan  Asylums.  These  are  supported  by 
private  contributions,  and  are  assisted  by  the  State. 

Criminals  are  made  to  grow  sugar  and  tobacco  on  St. 
Helena  Island  in  Moreton  Bay,  the  result  being  that  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  is  reduced  to  £3  or  £4  a  head 
for  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  COLONY  OF  TASMANIA, 

1.  Oriffin,  Position,  Area. 

The  insular  colony  of  Tasmania  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  Australia.  Originating  as  a  convict  settlement, 
in  1804,  its  settlers  had  many  arduous  struggles  with 
bushrangers  and  natives,  till  the  remnant  of  the  latter 
were  induced  to  surrender  in  1832,  and  the  convict 
system  was  finally  abolished  in  1853.  It  continued  to 
be  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales  till  1825,  when, 
on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  made  a  colony, 
and  in  1855  was  granted  a  constitutional  Government 

Situated  to  the  south  of  the  most  southern  portion  of 
Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  150 
miles  wide,  Tasmania  is  far  more  temperate  and  equable 
in  climate  than  any  part  of  the  mainland.  It  lies  between 
40""  40'  and  43""  38' south  latitude,  and  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  a  little  less  in  width,  having  the  form  of 
a  semi-ellipse  or  heart;  the  base,  which  is  somewhat 
hollowed  out,  to  the  north,  and  the  vertex  to  the  south, 
where  the  coast  is  more  irregular.  Its  western  extremity 
is  nearly  due  south  of  G^eelong,  in  Victoria,  fix)m  which  it 
18  distant  about  180  miles.  Its  area  is  about  24,500 
square  miles,  and  its  numerous  dependent  islands  amount 
to  an  additional  1800  square  miles.  Although  the  out- 
line of  Tasmania  is  generally  even  and  well-defined,  it  is 
broken  up  in  detail,  so  as  to  afford  many  bays  and  inlets, 
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and  a  nnmber  of  good  harbours.  On  the  north  are  Port 
Frederick,  Port  Sorell,  and  Port  Dalrymple ;  on  the  east, 
Great  Swan  Port;  on  the  south,  Port  Arthur,  Norfolk 
Bay,  Cloudy  Bay,  Port  Davey,  and  many  others ;  and  on 
the  west  (which  is  for  the  most  part  a  rocky  iron-bound 
coast),  there  is  only  one  important  inlet,  Macquarie  Har- 
bour. There  are  in  all  55  Tasmanian  islands, — the  most 
important  being  Flinders  Island  and  Barren  Island,  at 
the  eastern  entrance  to  Bass's  Straits;  King  Island,  on  the 
west;  Bobbins,  Hunter,  and  the  Three  Hummocks,  at  the 
north-western  angle ;  Schouten  and  Maria  Islands,  on  the 
east  coast;  and  Bruny  Island,  on  the  south.  The  100- 
fathom  line  of  soundings  round  Australia  includes  aU  these 
islands  and  Tasmania  itself,  indicating  the  former  union 
of  the  two  countries. 

2.  Physical  Features, 

Tasmania  may  be  called  the  Switzerland  of  the  south, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  mountainous  island 
on  the  globe.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  moun- 
tain ranges,  but  is  one  continuous  series  of  mountains  and 
yaUeys,  peaks  and  glens.  The  highest  mountains  just 
exceed  6000  feet ;  but  there  are  more  than  twenty  which 
range  between  4000  and  5000  feet,  and  these  are  pretty 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  island,  being  found 
in  the  north-east,  north-west,  centre,  and  south.  The 
south-eastern  portion  only  is  somewhat  lower,  but  is 
equaUy  mountainous,  the  heights  ranging  from  one  to  three 
thousand  feet  We  have  here  an  admirable  example  of 
the  effects  of  sub-aerial  denudation,  or  the  eating  away  of 
a  country  by  atmospheric  agencies, — rain  and  running 
water,  frost  and  ice,  assisted  perhaps  by  subterranean 
movements.  The  island  was  once  a  vast  undulating  table- 
land, the  surface  of  which  is  generally  indicated  by  the 
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higher  motmtain  tops  now  dotted  over  its  whole  surface. 
The  valleys  have  been  excavated  in  the  softer  or  more 
decomposable  locks.  There  has  probably  been  a  subsi- 
dence towards  the  south-east^  indicated  by  the  lower 
elevation  of  the  mountains,  and  by  the  islands,  peninsulas, 
and  generally  broken  chaiticter  of  the  coast.  In  this 
direction  is  the  great  line  of  valleys,  which  affords  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  north  and  south  of 
the  island.  In  the  north-east  and  west-central  portions 
are  extensive  tracts  of  high  table-land,  from  which  rise  the 
two  highest  of  the  mountain-peaks, — Cradle  Mountain  in 
the  west  (5069  feet),  and  Ben  Lomond  in  the  east  (5010 
feet). 

8.  Bivers. 

Tasmania  abounds  in  rivers,  often  navigable  at  their 
mouths,  flowing  amid  fine  scenery  and  magnificent  forests, 
and  often  adorned  with  picturesque  waterfalls.  The  largest 
is  the  Derwent,  which  rises  in  the  central  plateau,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  Hobart  Town ;  the  Tamar,  which  receives 
its  chief  supplies  from  the  north-eastern  plateau,  and, 
after  passing  Launceston,  forms  a  fine  estuary,  into 
which  flow  the  united  waters  of  the  Macquarie  and  the 
Esk ;  the  Heron,  in  the  south,  though  a  short  river,  is 
navigable,  and  has  a  noble  estuary ;  the  Gordon  and  the 
King  rivers,  on  the  west,  flow  into  Macquarie  harbour. 
In  the  north-west  are  the  Pieman  and  Arthur  rivers ;  in 
the  north  are  a  great  number  of  small  streams, — the 
Forth,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Bingaroma^  being  the  largest ; 
on  the  east  the  water-parting  is  very  near  the  coast, 
and  there  are  no  rivers  till  we  come  to  the  Swan  and 
Swanport  in  Oyster  Bay,  with  the  Prosser  and  the  Goal 
Biver  in  the  south-east 
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4.  Lakes. 

Tasmania  shows  itself  to  be  a  truly  alpine  region  by 
the  possession  of  numerous  mountain  lakes  near  the 
sources  of  its  rivers.  The  largest  are  Great  Lake  and 
Lake  St.  Clair,  in  the  central  plateau,  and  forming  the 
sources  of  the  Derwent  and  its  branches.  The  former  is 
about  12  mUes  long,  and  has  an  area  of  28,000  acres; 
the  latter  is  somewhat  smaller,  being  10  miles  long  and 
covering  about  10,000  acres.  Arthur's  Lake  and  Lake 
Echo  are  nearly  as  large,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
smaller  lakes  and  mountain  tarns.  Most  of  these  are 
very  deep,  situated  in  rock-basins,  and  owing  their  origin 
to  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  the  beautiful 
lakes  of  the  European  Alps,  of  Scotland,  Cumberland, 
Wales,  and  other  mountainous  countries  in  the  temperate 
zone. 

The  scenery  of  Tasmania  is  picturesque  and  varied. 
Its  higher  mountains  are  snow-capped  for  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  while  their  slopes  and  valleys  are  clothed  with 
evergreen  forests.  Eine  peaks,  rocky  precipices,  rushing 
streams,  and  foaming  cataracts,  alternate  with  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  or  grassy  uplands.  The  central  valley  and 
its  branches  furnish  much  fertile  land,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  best  cultivated  tracts  are  seen.  Here  are  well-fenced 
fields,  highly-cultivated  gardens,  good  roads,  well-built 
homesteads,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  the  best  parts  of 
England.  Mr.  William  Howitt  (writing  in  1854)  thus 
describes  the  portion  of  this  valley  between  Campbell 
Town  and  Hobart  Town : — "  The  country,  the  farther  we 
advanced  towards  Hobart  Town,  increased  in  beauty.  The 
valley  along  which  we  drove  became  narrower,  the  hills 
more  lofty,  and  much  more  varied  in  their  outline,  than 
any  Australian  scenery  which  I  had  yet  seen.  The 
valleys  were  rich,  and,  for  the  most  part,  as  well  cultivated 
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as  in  England.  Owing  to  the  difference  of  tenure  here 
and  in  Victoria,  a  very  different  state  of  things  has  been 
the  result  Here  the  occupiers  of  the  land  are  the  owners, 
not  mere  squatters  who  have  no  sure  tenure  of  the  land, 
and  therefore  do  nothing  to  it.  Here  then,  instead  of 
mere  isolated  wooden  huts,  standing  in  the  unappropriated 
forest,  we  have  a  constant  succession  of  towns  and  villages 
bearing  the  singular  medley  of  names  which  colonists 
delight  in,  —  Eoss,  Oatlands,  Green  Ponds,  Brighton, 
Bagdad,  Jericho,  Jerusalem;  and,  of  course,  the  river 
Jordan.  All  round  these  villages,  which  consist  of  sub- 
stantial and  even  elegant  houses,  extend  the  richest  fields, 
enclosed  with  hedges,  generally  of  sweet-brier,  or  furze,  or 
broom ;  but  also  a  good  many  of  honest  English  hawthorn. 
There  you  see  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  enormously  fat,  and 
abundance  of  poultiy  of  all  kinds,  feeding  and  flourishing 
in  their  respective  resorts — the  meadows,  the  woodland 
slopes,  or  the  farm-yards.  It  is  England  aU  over.  Every- 
where you  descry  lovely  country  houses,  with  all  the 
earthly  blessings  of  fine  gardens  well  walled  in,  with  their 
conservatories  and  forcing-houses,  their  extensive  shrub- 
beries, verdant  parks  and  lawns,  fields  in  pasture  or  under 
the  plough,  and  woods  sloping  down  solemnly  from  the 
hills,  with  a  very  tempting  aspect  Many  of  these  hills 
are  remarkably  steep,  yet  so  rich  and  smooth  are  they, 
that  the  farmers  have  ploughed  them  to  their  very  sum- 
mits, and  grow  splendid  crops  of  com  where  you  would 
hardly  have  supposed  that  a  team  could  have  maintained 
its  footing*'^ 

6.  Climate,  Natural  History,  and  Geology. 

The  climate  of  Tasmania  has  many  advantages  over 
that  of  any  other  part  of  Australia^  and  it  is  hence  termed 
the  sanatorium  of  the  soutL     Owing  to  its  small  area  and 
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exceedingly  uneven  surface,  a  considerable  elevation,  with 
a  corresponding  change  of  temperature,  is  everywhere 
within  reach  by  a  journey  of  a  few  hours.  It  possesses 
the  full  summer  heat  due  to  its  latitude,  and  even  some 
excess,  for  it  feels  the  hot  northern  winds  from  the 
Australian  plains  ;  but,  however  hot  the  days  may  be,  the 
nights  are  always  cool  and  refreshing,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  lofty  mountains  and  the  cool  Antarctic  seas.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Hobart  Town  is  54^''  Fahr.  The  mean 
summer  temperature  is  62**  with  a  maximum  (rarely)  of 
100**,  while  the  mean  of  winter  is  47**  with  a  minimum 
rarely  falling  below  29**;  though  on  the  uplands  at  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet  it  often  sinks  to  18**  below  the 
freezing  point,  producing  ice  of  a  considerable  thickness. 
Rain  varies  in  quantity  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
Hobart  Town  and  the  east  coast  having  little  more  than 
20  inches,  Launceston  about  30,  while  Macquarie  Harbour 
has  over  100  inches.  But  it  also  varies  greatly  at  the 
same  place,  Hobart  Town  having  a  range  of  from  14  to 
40  inches.  The  rainfall,  though  small,  is  well  distributed 
over  the  year,  the  mean  number  of  days  on  which  rain 
falls  at  Hobart  Town  being  145,  occurring  more  or  less  in 
every  season.  There  is  abundance  of  wind,  often  violent, 
but  thunderstorms  are  rare.  The  atmosphere  is  rich  in 
ozone,  and  epidemic  diseases  are  almost  unknown.  The 
climate  of  Tasmania  is  highly  favourable  to  infant  life, 
nine  out  of  every  ten  bom  surviving  the  first  year ;  and  it 
is  especially  restorative  to'  enfeebled  constitutions  from 
warmer  countries. 

Flora, — ^Although  the  physical  features  and  dimate  of 
Tasmania  are  so  marked,  and  the  island  is  separated  by 
so  wide  an  area  of  the  sea  from  the  Australian  continent, 
yet  its  flora  is  essentially  Australian,  and  more  especially 
allied  to  that  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Victoria.  Out 
of  1063  species  of  flowering  plants  only  280  are  not 
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Austxaliaii,  while  only  22  genera  and  267  species  are 
peculiar  to  Tasmania  It  is  curious  that,  although  appa- 
rently 80  isolated  from  all  the  world  except  Australia,  this 
island  possesses  a  considerably  larger  number  of  European 
genera  and  species  of  plants,  as  weU  as  a  larger  proportion 
of  plants  characteristic  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Antarctic 
lands  than  are  found  in  Australia  itself.  The  forests 
abound  with  valuable  timbers,  the  blue  gum  {Eucalyptus 
globulus)  often  reaching  a  height  of  more  than  300  feet, 
while  the  celebrated  Huon  pine  {Diicrydium  Franklini) 
is  a  most  valuable  timber  for  ship-building.  Beautiful 
flowers  abound ;  the  Epacrises,  Gompositse,  Eutacese,  and 
Leguminosffi  are  rich  in  species,  and  there  are  nearly  eighty 
distinct  kinds  of  terrestrial  orchidesB,  many  of  them  having 
the  most  curious  and  elegant  flowers. 

Fauna, — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  animal 
life  of  Tasmania  ofiers  more  striking  peculiarities  than  do 
its  vegetable  forms.  It  possesses  two  remarkable  mammals, 
each  forming  a  distinct  genus,  and  both  quite  unknown  on 
the  mainland.  One  is  the  "  tiger  woK  "  of  the  colonists — 
the  Thyla/Anus  cynocephalus  of  naturalists — the  largest  of 
the  carnivorous  marsupials.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  a 
wolf,  and  is  handsomely  striped  across  the  back  and  hind 
quarters.  It  is  exceedingly  bloodthirsty,  and  commits 
great  havoc  among  the  flocks  of  the  settlers  whose  farms 
lie  ne6ur  the  wooded  mountains  in  which  it  dwells.  The 
other  animal  is  the  Sarcophilus  ursintis  or  *'  native  devil," 
a  thickset  creature  resembling  an  ugly  bear-like  cat.  It 
is  black  with  white  patches,  and,  considering  its  smaller 
size,  is  even  more  destructive  than  the  Thylacinus,  and  is 
exceedingly  savage  and  untamable.  It  was  formerly  very 
abundant  and  destroyed  great  quantities  of  poultry  and 
sheep,  but  having  been  persistently  hunted  and  trapped,  is 
now  getting  scarce  in  most  districts.  Both  these  animals 
are  noctuinaL      It  is  a  very  singular   flEtct  that  both 
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these  species  have  recently  become  extinct  in  Australiai 
their  remains  beiBg  found  in  the  Post-tertiary  driftTand 
cave-deposits.  What  causes  can  have  exterminated  such 
hardy  and  ferocious  creatures  in  the  one  countiyy  and 
preserved  them  in  the  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture. 
There  are  no  other  genera  of  mammals  peculiar  to  Tas- 
mania, but  several  of  the  species  are  distinct  from  those  of 
the  mainland ;  among  them  the  &hidna  or  porcupiue  ant^ 
eater,  and  the  wombat,  but  the  latter,  though  offering  some 
differences,  is  not  generally  admitted  as  a  distinct  species 
by  naturalists.  Birds  are  abundant,  but  they  are  generally 
the  same  as  those  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Australia,  no 
genera  and  comparatively  few  species  being  peculiar.  There 
are  only  three  species  of  snakes,  but  all  are  venomous. 

Geology, — ^The  extremely  mountainous  character  of  the 
whole  surface  of  Tasmania  leads  us  to  anticipate  the  wide 
prevalence  of  the  ancient  Palaeozoic  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  the  abundance  of  granite.  These  formations  con- 
stitute almost  the  whole  of  the  table-lands  and  lofty  peaks. 
Mesozoic  rocks  occur  in  the  lower  hills,  and  are  more  pre- 
valent than  in  Australia.  Sandstone,  supposed  to  be  of 
Triassic  age,  occurs  near  Hobart  Town,  forming  hills  capped 
with  basalt.  Tertiary  beds  occupy  much  of  the  larger 
valleys  and  plains,  some  of  the  latter  being  basaltic ;  beds 
of  fresh-water  limestone  occur  in  the  south,  and  there  are 
raised  beaches  on  both  sides  the  Derwent  Biver.  Igneous 
and  volcanic  rocks  abound.  Porphyries  and  greenstones 
occur  on  most  of  the  plateaus,  and  form  parts  of  many  of 
the  highest  mountains.  Dykes  or  beds  of  greenstone  are 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  Tasmanian  waterfalls.  These  are 
probably  all  Palseozoic,  while  basalts  occur  of  every  age 
down  to  the  Pliocene  Tertiary.  There  are  no  true  vol- 
canic cones  or  lava-streams  as  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Australia.  The  islands  in  Bass's  Straits  are  granite, 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  north-eastern  comer 
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of  Tasmania  and  of  Wilson's  Promontoiy  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Victoria.  The  Secondary  sandstones  produce  fine 
building  material  Limestone  occurs  in  a  longitudinal 
band  in  the  Derwent  valley^  and  on  the  north  coasts  where 
are  extensive  caves.  Coal  and  lignite  occur,  in  many 
localities^  and  are  believed  to  be  both  of  Palaeozoic  and 
Mesozoic  age.  Some  of  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  but 
the  character  of  the  country  makes  the  mines  difficult  of 
access,  and  little  of  it  is  yet  worked.  Gold  also  occurs  in 
quartz  veins,  as  in  Australia,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and 
the  mining  operations  are  of  but  little  importance.  Bich 
iron  ore  occurs  on  the  north  coast  and  in  many  other 
localities.  Tin,  lead,  antimony,  manganese,  and  plumbago 
also  occur,  but  only  the  tin  has  been  worked  to  any  extent. 
There  are  also  some  quarries  of  good  roofing-slates. 

Tasmania  has  been  described  as  a  network  of  ridges 
enclosing  numerous  small  plains  and  vaUeya  Many  of 
these  ridges  are  of  greenstone,  with  intervening  valleys  of 
Palseozoic  rocks,  while  some  of  the  higher  peaks  are 
capped  with  quartz  or  syenite.  When  the  geological 
structure  of  the  island  is  thoroughly  worked  out  suid  the 
whole  surface  accurately  surveyed  and  mapped,  we  shall 
have  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  effects  of  denudation, 
controlled  and  modified  by  variations  in  the  texture  and 
position  of  the  rocky  framework,  in  producing  a  highly 
complex  mountain  system  with  its  intricate  tracery  of 
ravines  and  river-valleys. 

6.  Colonisation^  Population,  etc 

Tasmania  was  first  used  as  a  penal  settlement  in 
1804,  the  convict  establishment  being  at  Hobart  Town, 
but  about  the  same  time  the  northern  coast  was  colonised 
from  Sydney,  and  a  settlement  was  made  at  Launceston 
in  1806.     At  first  the  infant  colony  made  little  progress, 
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and  often  suffered  &om  scarcity  of  food.  In  1818  Uie 
total  population  of  the  island  was  3240,  but  by  1821  it 
seems  to  have  doubled,  while  in  1841  it  had  increased 
enormously,  amounting  to  57,420.  From  this  time  it 
continued  to  progress  steadily,  but  the  gold  fever  in 
Australia  caused  a  great  exodus  of  adult  males,  from  which 
it  has  hardly  recovered.  The  population,  by  the  census 
of  April  3,  1881,  was  115,705,  and  there  are  over  six 
thousand  more  males  than  females.  More  than  half  of 
the  inhabitants  are  native  bom,  and  rather  more  than 
a  third  are  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proportion 
of  other  nationalities  being  very  small  as  compared  with 
what  exists  in  the  other  Australian  colonies.  Tasmania 
is,  in  fact,  very  English,  in  the  ways  and  ideas  of  the 
people  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
climate  and  the  scenery. 

7.  Aborigines, 

The  aboriginal  population,  which  was  never  numerous, 
has  now  become  entirely  extinct,  the  last  of  the  race^  an 
old  woman,  having  died  in  1876  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  At  the  time  of  the  colonisation  of  the  island  it 
is  estimated  that  they  numbered  six  or  seven  thousand. 
These  people  were  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  race,  quite 
distinct  from  the  Australian  natives,  and  more  resembling 
the  races  of  Melanesia.  They  were  shorter  and  stouter 
than  Australians,  with  flatter  noses,  but  the  great  difference 
was  in  the  hair,  which,  instead  of  being  fine  and  silky,  was 
rough  and  woolly,  like  that  of  most  of  the  African  and 
Papuan  tribes.  Their  distinctness  from  the  Australians 
is  further  proved  by  their  total  ignorance  of  the  two 
chaiactenstic  weapons  of  that  country — the  boomerang 
and  the  throwing-stick.  They  used  no  weapons  but  a 
spear  thrown  by  the  hand,  and  a  club.     They  had  no 
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shields.  Their  huts  were  as  rude  as  those  of  the  Austra- 
lians— ^mere  open  shelters  from  the  rain  and  wind.  They 
had  no  clothing,  no  potteiy,  and  no  agriculture.  Although 
living  on  an  island,  and  evezywhere  near  the  sea  or  navi- 
gable rivers,  they  had  no  boats,  and  only  a  few  tribes  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts  constructed  rude  rafts  propelled 
with  common  sticks  in  place  of  paddles  or  oars.  Their 
only  other  manufactures  were  baskets  and  string.  They 
were  long  believed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making 
fire,  as  they  were  so  very  careful  never  to  let  it  become 
extinguished ;  but  "  fire-sticks  "  similar  to  those  used  by 
most  savages  have  been  found  among  them,  and  it  is  there- 
fore more  probable  that  the  women  were  made  to  keep  up 
a  constant  supply  of  fire  in  order  to  save  the  men  from 
the  considerable  labour  and  delay  of  procuring  it  by  fric- 
tion in  a  country  where  suitable,  dry,  and  easily  ignited 
wood  was  not  always  to  be  found.  They  were  not  can- 
nibalB,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  treated  their  women 
with  the  same  reckless  barbarity  as  the  Australians.  They 
burnt  their  dead,  and  are  said  to  have  had  a  distinct 
belief  in  a  future  state.  Although  so  low  in  all  the 
material  indications  of  civilisation,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  far  higher  than  the  Australians 
both  intellectually  and  morally.  When  the  last  remnant 
of  them  were  living  on  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  they 
showed  not  only  an  aptitude,  but  a  positive  love  of 
learning.  They  became  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  neat 
and  orderly  in  their  dweUings.  The  men  became  indus- 
trious ;  they  made  roads,  and  worked  in  the  fields,  and 
they  took  great  delight  in  games,  such  as  cricket,  dancing, 
swings,  and  marbles.  The  women  learnt  to  sew,  and 
made  mat  dresses  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  and 
all  this  is  said  to  have  been  done  without  compulsion  or 
pressure,  but  of  their  own  free  wilL  Taking  all  these 
things  into  consideration,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  here 
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was  a  race  with  capacities  for  advancement  which  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  development  till  too  late.  Their 
first  introduction  to  civilisation  was  through  rude  sealers 
who  visited  the  coasts,  and  the  vilest  convicts  who  escaped 
into  the  interior.  Their  country  being  occupied  by  white 
invaders,  they  made  war  against  them  in  vain.  Even  the 
mistaken  kindness  of  the  more  humane  settlers  and  of 
the  Government  became  their  ruin ;  for  the  gifts  of  clothing 
they  received,  in  addition  to  that  which  they  captured 
in  their  numerous  successful  raids  on  the  houses  of  the 
early  settlers,  worn  for  a  time  and  then  lost,  bartered,  or 
thrown  aside,  rendered  them  susceptible  to  cold,  and  thus 
brought  on  the  lung-diseases  that,  more  than  any  others, 
proved  fatal  to  them.  Thus  has  passed  away  an  interest- 
ing race,  whose  affinities  are  a  puzzle  to  the  anthropologist. 
Their  origin  will  probably  ever  remain  an  unsolved  enigma. 

8.  Prodiidions  and  Trade. 

The  special  production  of  Tasmania  is  fruit,  and  for 
this  its  climate  is  so  favourable  that  it  could  supply  all 
Australia  with  preserves  if  it  had  cheap  sugar  and  open 
markets,  but  the  colonial  tariffs  prevent  this.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  the  export  of  fruit  and  jam  in 
1880  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £132,674.  Mr. 
A.  Trollope  declares  that  the  fruits  he  ate  in  Tasmania — 
cherries,  greengages,  mulberries,  etc. — ^were  finer  than  any 
English  fruits,  and  they  abound  so  that  they  often  rot  on 
the  trees,  not  being  worth  picking.  Hops  also  are  largely 
grown,  and  wine  was  exported  in  1876  to  the  value  of 
£46,235.  Wool,  however,  as  in  all  the  other  colonies,  is 
the  most  important  article,  the  value  exported  in  1876 
being  £439,603.  Cheese  and  butter,  wheat,  hides,  horses, 
sheep,  and  beer  made  in  the  colony,  are  other  articles  of 
export 
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The  only  metals  produced  to  any  extent  are  gold  and 
tin.  In  1876  tin  was  exported  to  the  value  of  £341,736, 
while  in  the  same  year  the  gold  amounted  to  over 
£200,000.  Sufficient  coal  is  worked  for  the  use  of  the 
colony.  Bismuth,  copper,  lead,  and  diamonds  have  also 
been  discovered.  Timber  is  exceedingly  abundant,  of  great 
variety,  and  of  admirable  quality.  The  total  exports  oi 
the  colony  for  1880  were  £1,511,931. 

9.  Boads,  Bailways,  and  Telegraphs. 

Having  so  long  had  the  assistance  of  convict  labour, 
many  good  roads  have  been  made  in  Tasmania.  The 
main  road  from  Launceston  to  Hobart  Town  (130  miles) 
is  macadamised  and  as  good  as  the  best  English  coach 
roads ;  and  there  are  several  other  roads  to  towns  in  the 
east,  centre,  and  north  of  the  island,  in  fair  condition  and 
traversed  by  mail  coaches.  There  are  two  railways — the 
Main  line  from  Hobart  Town  to  Launceston,  133  miles ; 
and  the  Western  line  from  Launceston  to  Deloraine,  45 
miles.  A  continuation  from  Deloraine  to  Torquay  on  the 
north  coast  is  partly  made.  Electric  telegraphs  extend 
along  the  railways  and  to  the  other  chief  towns^  in  all  a 
length  of  963  miles  of  wire;  but  several  extensions  are 
in  progress.  A  submarine  line  connects  Tasmania  with 
Victoria,  and  thus  with  the  whole  civilised  world. 

10.  Political  Divisions — Cities  and  Towns. 

The  colony  of  Tasmania  is  divided  into  eighteen 
counties,  but  many  of  these  are  almost  wholly  unsettled. 
Their  positions  are  as  follows: — On  the  south,  Kjent, 
AsTHUB,  Buckingham,  Monmouth,  and  Pembroke;  on 
the  west,  Montgomery,  Franklin,  Montagu,  and  Eussell  ; 
on  the  north,  Wellington,  Devon,  and  Dorset  ;  on  the 
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east,  Cornwall  and  Glamorgan  ;  and  in  the  centre, 
Westmoreland,  Lincoln,  Cumberland,  and  Somerset. 
More  important  is  the  division  of  the  settled  districts  into 
rural  municipalities,  nineteen  in  number,  exclusive  of  the 
towns  of  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston. 

HoBABT  Town,  the  capital  city  of  Tasmania,  has  a  population  of 
21,118,  and  Ib  picturesquelj  sitoated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Derwent,  which  is  here  two  miles  wide,  and  forms  a  good  harbour, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  fine  Mount  Wellington,  more  than  4000  feet 
high,  and  often  snow-capped  even  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The 
city  has  many  handsome  public  buildings,  an  excellent  public  library, 
and  many  good  schools.  There  is  a  park  of  a  thousand  acres,  called 
the  Queen's  Domain.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  thus  speaks  of  Hobart 
Town : — "  It  is  as  pleasant  a  town  of  the  size  as  any  I  know. 
Nature  has  done  much  for  it,  very  much  indeed  ;  and  money  has 
done  much  too.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  river  becomes  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains, 
from  which  views  can  be  had  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  any 
district  in  Europe.  And  the  air  of  Hobart  Town  is  perfect  air.  I 
found  the  summer  weather  to  be  delicious.  All  fruits  which  are  not 
tropical  grow  to  perfection  at  Hobart  Town  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Its  cheiriee  and  mulberries  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  Its 
strawberries,  raspberries,  apples,  and  pears  are,  at  any  rate,  equal  to 
the  best  that  England  produces.  Grapes  ripen  in  the  open  air. 
Fruit  is  so  plentiful  that  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  picked  from  the 
trees.  It  will  not  pay  to  pick  it.  So  much  in  regard  to  the  gifts 
bestowed  by  nature  on  the  capital  of  Tasmania.  Art — art  in  the 
hands  of  convicts — has  made  it  a  pretty,  clean,  well-constructed 
town,  with  good  streets  and  handsome  buildings.  The  Qovemment 
House  is,  I  believe,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  belonging  to  any 
British  colony.  It  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  ground 
sloping  down  to  the  Derwent,  and  lacks  nothing  necessary  for  a 
perfect  English  residence.'* 

Many  beautiful  excursions  can  be  made  around  Hobart  Town,  to 
the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the  river  Huon,  the  fern-tree  valleys  ;  and 
everywhere  the  scenery  is  lovely.  The  society  in  the  town  is  good, 
and  thoroughly  English ;  there  are  ample  facilities  for  education ; 
living  is  cheap ;  and  on  the  whole  there  seem  to  be  few  more 
delightful  spots  for  an  Englishman,  wishing  to  live  out  of  England, 
to  retire  to. 

Launosston,  the  second  and  only  other  populous  town  in  Tas* 
mania,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  on  the  river  Tamar. 
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about  40  miles  from  itB  mouth,  and  at  the  conflux  of  the  North  and 
South  Esk  riverB.  It  lies  in  a  valley  enclosed  with  hills,  and  the 
lofty  Mount  Barrow,  4644  feet  high,  is  only  12  miles  distant  to  the 
east  The  town  has  wide  streets,  excellent  puhlic  huildings,  an  ex- 
tensive public  library,  and  pablic  gardens  nine  acres  in  extent  Its 
population  is  about  12,700  ;  but  though  much  smaller  than  Hobart 
Town,  its  trade  and  shipping  are  about  equal  to  that  of  the  capital, 
its  nearness  to  Australia  giving  it  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect 

The  only  other  town  which  has  a  population  above  1000 
seems  to  be  Westbubt,  situated  on  Quambys  Creek,  in  the  County 
of  Westmoreland,  20  miles  WJ3.W.  of  Launceston  by  road,  but  35 
miles  by  the  railway,  which  takes  a  circuitous  route.  Its  population 
ia  1550,  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  best  agricultural  district  in 
the  island.  Other  towns  are : — Cahpbelltown,  with  750  inhabit- 
ants, 40  miles  SJL  from  Launceston  on  the  railway,  and  in  an 
agricultural  and  sheep-grazing  district ;  Delorainb,  with  800 
inhabitants,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Railway ;  Franklin, 
with  600  inhabitants,  on  the  river  Huon,  26  miles  S.W.  of  Hobart 
Town,  in  a  thickly-timbered  and  fruit-producing  district ;  New 
Norfolk,  with  870  inhabitants,  21  miles  N.W.  of  Hubart  Town,  on 
the  Derwent,  at  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable,  and  in  a 
hop-growing  district ;  and  Stanley,  with  about  600  inhabitants,  a 
seaport  on  the  north  coast,  in  the  county  of  Wellington,  and  situated 
on  the  promontory  of  Circular  Head  :  potatoes  are  hugely  exported 
from  here  to  Victoria. 

The  remaining  rural  municipalities,  with  their  distances  from  the 
chief  town,  are  as  follows : — In  the  south,  on  the  road  to  Launceston, 
Qlknarcht,  5  miles  from  Hobart  Town ;  Qrssnponds,  28  miles ;  and 
Oatlandb,  51  miles :  in  other  southern  localities,  Sorell,  13  mUes 
east  of  Hobart  Town,  on  Pitt  Water ;  Richmonb,  14  miles  NJl,  on 
the  Coal  River ;  Hamilton,  40  miles  N.W.,  on  the  Clyde,  in  Mon- 
mouth County ;  Bothwell,  45  miles  N2^.W.,  also  on  the  Clyde ; 
and  Spring  Bat,  55  miles  N.K,  in  Pembroke  County  :  and  on  the 
north  side  Evandale,  1 1  miles  SJSJL  of  Launceston  ;  Longford,  14 
miles  8. ;  Roes,  48  miles  S^  on  the  road  to  Hobart  Town ;  and 
FncoAL^  66  miles  SJS.,  on  the  South  Esk  River  in  Cornwall 


11.  GovemmerU,  Bdigion,  Education^  etc. 

The  Government  of  Tasmania  consists  of  a  Govemor 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament — 
a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.     The 
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Legislative  Council  consists  of  sixteen  members  (who 
must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age)  chosen  for  six  years  by 
£30  freeholders,  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  graduates 
of  a  university,  clergymen,  and  doctors.  The  House  of 
Assembly  consists  of  thirty-two  members,  who  are  chosen 
for  five  years  by  £7  householders  or  freeholders,  and 
persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  Legislative  Council  All 
elections  are  conducted  by  ballot.  The  ministers  must 
have  a  seat  in  Parliament.  No  religious  denomination  is 
subsidised  by  the  Government  The  Church  of  England 
predominates,  having  53,000  members,  and  100  places  of 
worship;  the  Boman  Catholics  number  22,000,  with  32 
churches ;  and  all  other  sects  about  an  equal  number,  but 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  chapels.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  there  is  a  Council  of  Education  for  the  higher 
branches,  and  a  Board  of  Education  for  elementary  in- 
struction. There  are  schools  in  every  township  giving  a 
free  education,  and  attendance  is  secured  by  a  heavy  fine 
on  the  parents.  The  two  chief  towns  have  several  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  degrees  are  conferred  by  the 
Council  of  Education  on  such  pupils  as  attain  the  pre- 
scribed standard.  There  are  also  two  scholarships  of 
£200  a  year  for  four  years  at  a  British  university  ofTered 
for  competition  annually.  Sunday  schools,  also,  are  largely 
attended ;  there  are  good  mechanics'  institutes  and  lib- 
raries in  all  the  chief  towns ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  British  colonies,  where  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  wants  of  the  community  are  better 
supplied  than  in  Tasmania. 


MALAYSIA,  OR  THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO, 


CHAPTEE  XIIL 

GXOOSAPHICAL  AND  ETHNICAL  SURYET  OF  THE 

ABCHIPELAGO. 

1.  Oeographi/^al  Outline, 

Of  all  the  great  island  groups  of  the  globe,  the  richest  in 
every  respect  is  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying  between 
Southern  Asia  and  Australia,  and  made  up  of  the  frag- 
ments of  two  continents,  although  now  forming  a  distinct 
geographical  unit.  There  i3  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Asia  and  Australia  were  united  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Secondary  epoch,  whUe  the  processess  of  subsidence 
and  upheaval  resulting  in  the  present  insular  formations 
were  not  fully  developed  tiU  a  much  later  period.  The 
Australian  continent  was  probably  first  broken  up,  as 
indicated  by  the  very  deep  seas  which  now  separate  the 
several  islands  of  the  Moluccas  &om  each  other ;  while 
the  Asiatic  continent  may  have  remained  longer  entire, 
and  its  comparative  recent  subsidence  is  equally  well 
shown  by  the  very  shallow  sea — always  under  fifty  fathoms 
deep — which  separates  the  great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra^ 
and  Borneo,  from  each  other  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Southern  Asia.  The  extensive  submarine  plateau  comes 
to  an  abrupt  termination  at  the  little  island  of  Bab',  east 
of  Java,  there  being  a  channel  of  great  depth,  though  very 
narrow^  between  it  and  the  a^acent  island  of  Lombok 
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The  same  deep  channel  is  continued  northwards  through  the 
Straits  of  Macassar  and  the  Celebes  Sea,  and  between  the 
islands  of  Mindanao  and  northern  Celebes^  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Hence  one-half  only  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  included  in  Asia,  is 
really  connected  with  that  continent  The  eastern  half 
is  essentially  Australasian,  not  only  as  regards  the  history 
of  its  origin,  but  also  in  its  fauna  and  flora.  Even 
ethnically  this  extensive  insular  system  belongs  to  two 
clearly  distinct  races — ^the  Malay  and  the  Papuan — so  that 
the  current  expression  "'  Malay  Archipelago,"  here  adopted, 
is  deficient  in  thorough  accuracy.  The  line  dividing  the 
two  typical  races  lies,  however,  considerably  to  the  east 
of  that  which  separates  the  two  zoological  regions,  the 
Malays  extending  to  Celebes,  Sumbawa,  and  to  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Moluccas. 

But,  while  conforming  to  the  hitherto  received  custom 
of  arbitrarily  including  under  one  appellation  the  whole 
of  the  archipelago  as  far  as  the  Moluccas  and  Timor,  we 
may  here  still  recognise  several  distinct  groups  traversed 
in  great  waves  by  one  of  the  mightiest  and  most  active 
volcanic  systems  on  the  globa  These  groups  are — ^in  the 
north  the  Philippines,  followed  to  the  south  by  the 
Moluccas;  farther  westwards,  by  Celebes  and  by  the 
Lesser  and  the  Greater  Sunda  Archipelagoes,  by  the  latter 
of  which  are  understood  the  three  large  islands  of  Sumatn^ 
Java,  and  Borneo. 

All  these  groups — of  which  the  Philippines  with 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  are  properly  Asiatic — are 
separated  £rom  each  other  by  straits  or  passages,  each 
bearing  a  distinctive  name.  By  far  the  greater  number 
belong  politically  to  Holland,  which  here  possesses  a 
colonial  empire  with  its  seat  in  Java,  rivalling  in  pros- 
perity the  British  East  Indian  possessions.  Besides  the 
Dutch,  we  find  the  Portuguese  established  on  the  Austral- 
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aaian  island  of  Timor,  while  the  Spaniard  rules  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Philippines.  Some  islands  or  portions 
of  islands  are  stiU  independent,  or  subject  to  native 
saltans. 

2.  Physical  Features —  Volcanoes, 

The  Malay  Archipelago  is  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  extent  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  continuous 
volcanic  belts  upon  the  globe.  Commencing  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Sumatra,  beyond  the  equator,  it 
extends  through  that  island  and  Java,  then  through  the 
Lesser  Sunda  Islands  to  the  east  end  of  Timor.  Here  it 
turns  in  a  north-easterly  curve  by  Banda,  Araboyna,  and 
Bouru,  to  Gilolo  and  Temate.  Thence,  turning  westward 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Celebes,  it  ben(^  abruptly 
to  the  north,  and  passes  through  the  entire  range  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  extreme  north  of  Luzon.  The  number 
of  true  volcanic  peaks  and  craters  in  this  belt  is  very 
great,  and  they  form  a  continuous  chain,  with  selc^om 
more  than  an  interval  of  a  hundred  miles  from  one  to  the 
other.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  in  a  state  of 
activity,  and  many  have  devastated  the  surrounding 
country  within  the  historic  era.  In  Sumatra  there  are 
five  active  volcanoes,  in  Java  twenty,  in  the  Lesser  Sunda 
Isles  seven,  in  the  Banda  and  Molucca  groups  about  the 
same  number,  in  N.  Celebes  and  the  adjacent  islands  four 
or  five,  and  in  the  Philippines  more  than  a  dozen.  Many 
of  these  are  perpetually  smoking,  while  others  have  been 
frequently  in  eruption  since  the  occupation  of  the  coimtry 
by  Europeans,  and  have  often  been  accompanied  by  dis- 
astrous earthquakes.  Hardly  less  remarkable  than  the 
extent  and  continuity  of  this  belt  of  volcanoes  is  the 
complete  absence  of  all  volcanic  vents  in  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  all  of  Celebes 
except  the  extreme  northern  point,  are  absolutely  free 

s 
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from  all  signs  of  recent  volcanic  action ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  every  island  which  lies  on  either  side  of  the 
band, — as  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  Madura,  Sumba, 
Timor  Laut,  Ceram,  Mysol,  New  Guinea,  and  Palawan. 
In  all  these  countries  we  have  ancient  crystalline  rocks, 
granite,  and  extensive  Tertiary  beds,  but  no  indication  of 
volcanic  outbursts.  From  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the 
very  general  vicinity  of  active  volcanoes  to  the  ocean,  we 
may  perhaps  interpret  this  phenomenon  as  pointing  ont  to 
US,  in  this  great  volcanic  band,  the  outer  limits  of  very 
ancient  continents,  while  the  lands  on  either  side  have 
once  formed  inland  portions  of  those  continents.  This 
agrees  sufficiently  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  existing 
distribution  of  animal  life,  if  we  suppose  Celebes  and  the 
other  islands  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  the  volcanic  belt, 
to  have  been  separated  from  Asia  at  a  very  early  period, 
when  its  fauna  assimilated  much  more  with  that  of 
Australia  than  it  does  now ;  while  the  islands  to  the  west 
of  Celebes  were  only  separated  from  the  continent  at  a 
very  much  later  epoch,  after  they  had  participated  in  all 
the  more  recent  and  higher  developments  of  its  flora  and 
fauna.  This  view  will  explain  some  of  those  great 
peculiarities  of  the  fauna  of  Celebes  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  refer  when  treating  of  that  island. 

In  this  extensive  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  many 
attain  great  heights,  especially  in  Sumatra  and  Java. 
Each  of  these  islands  has  one  mountain  about  12,300 
feet  high,  while  the  former  has  four  and  the  latter  eight 
which  exceed  10,000  feet.  In  no  other  part  of  the  chain, 
except  in  Bali  and  Lombok,  immediately  east  of  Java>  are 
there  any  heights  which  approach  these.  The  volcanoes 
of  the  Philippines  and  Korthem  Celebes  do  not  appear  to 
exceed  6000  or  7000  feet,  and  those  of  the  Molucceus 
from  4000  to  5000.  There  is  only  one  mountain  in  the 
whole  Malay  Archipelago  that  exceeds  in  height  the  lofty 
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peaks  of  Stunatra  and  Java,  the  isolated  mass  of  Kini 
Balou,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Borneo,  which  is  said 
to  be  13,698  feet  high,  and  which  is  probably  far  higher 
than  any  other  mountain  in  the  island,  or  than  any  non- 
volcanic  mountain  in  the  whole  Archipelago.  The 
summit  of  Kini  Balou  is  syenitic  granite,  and  it  probably 
represents  a  portion  of  the  most  ancient  extension  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  in  Tertiary  or  Secondary  times,  since  it 
contains  plants  allied  to  some  now  only  found  in  temper- 
ate Australia. 

From  the  position  of  these  Malayan  islands  between 
19^  north  and  10^  south  of  the  equator,  they  all  enjoy 
that  equability  of  climate  and  abundance  of  moisture 
which  are  so  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  arboreal 
vegetation,  and  which  have  produced  the  great  forest-belt 
everywhere  girdling  the  earth  in  the  equatorial  zone. 
Hence  the  general  condition  of  almost  all  the  islands  is 
to  be  covered  with  luxuriant  tropical  forests  where  not 
destroyed  by  man,  and  this  forest-covering  even  spreads 
over  all  except  the  very  highest  summits  or  precipitous 
rocky  slopes  of  the  moxmtains.  There  is  only  one  portion 
of  the  r^on  where  there  appears  to  be  a  natural  defi- 
ciency of  forest,  due  to  peculiarities  of  climate  caused  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  heated  interior  of  Australia.  From  the 
east  end  of  Java  through  all  the  islands  to  Timor  Laut,  the 
dense  forests  that  everywhere  cover  the  other  islands  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  occurring  only  in  valleys 
and  on  the  moister  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  rest 
consists  of  grassy  plains,  dotted  with  palms  and  thorny 
bushes,  which  latter  often  form  dense  and  impenetrable 
thickets.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  south-east 
monsoon,  from  April  to  October,  scarcely  any  rain  falls  in 
this  area,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  dry  season 
the  drought  is  so  great  that  many  smaU  streams  dry  up, 
and  most  of.  the  trees  lose  their  leaves.     The  heat  is  then 
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intense ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  nights  aie  cool  and  a 
breeze  always  blowing,  the  climate  would  approach  in 
severity  that  of  Australia  itself.  As  it  is,  the  chief  effect 
is  seen  in  the  long-continued  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
being  inimical  to  that  luxuriant  forest  growth  which  else- 
where in  the  equatorial  zones  clothes  the  earth  with 
perennial  verdure,  and  affords  a  constant  protection  from 
the  rays  of  the  vertical  sun.  The  only  other  parts  of  the 
Archipelago  where  any  extent  of  open  country  occurs  are 
in  Korthem  Borneo,  in  Southern  Celebes,  and  some  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  probably  due 
to  human  agency  aided  by  the  introduction  of  cattle  which 
have  become  wild.  The  densely-peopled  plains  of  Java 
and  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Sumatra  are  highly  cultivated, 
and  have  been  so  long  the  seat  of  an  ancient  civilisation 
that  the  absence  of  forest  is  clearly  not  to  be  considered 
a  natural  feature. 


3.  The  Malay  Race  and  Language, 

Of  the  two  indigenous  races  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
Malays  and  the  Papuans,  the  Malays  are  decidedly  the 
more  highly  developed,  the  more  populous  and  important. 
They  have  spread  their  language,  their  domestic  animals, 
and  some  of  their  customs,  widely  throughout  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  in  many  instances  to  islands  where  they 
he^ye  effected  no  sort  of  change  in  the  physical  or  moral 
characteristics  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants.  This  wide 
diffusion  of  Malay  influence  is  an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, for  the  Malay  race  itself  has  by  no  means  such  an 
extensive  range,  although  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  all  the  brown  tribes  with  straight  or  nearly  straight 
hair,  generally  termed  Polynesians,  which  are  widely  scat- 
tered in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  South  Sea  Islands, 
belong  to  this  division  of  mankind.     Since  W.  von  Hum- 
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boldt's  studies  of  the  old  Kawi  language  of  Java,  we  know 
that  the  dominant  race  in  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro 
group  also  belongs  to  the  Malay  linguistic  family.  Hence 
the  conmion  statement  that  this  race  has  spread  from  the 
Comoros  to  Easter  Island,  lying  between  the  45*  E.  long, 
and  110®  W.  long.,  or  more  than  half  the  circumference 
of  the  globe. 

But  this  view  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Malayan  peoples 
is  held  by  many  modem  writers  to  be  quite  erroneous,  and 
they  accordingly  give  the  Malays  a  much  more  restricted 
habitation.  The  editor  of  this  volume  has  always  main- 
tained that  the  brown  Polynesians  are  really  quite  distinct 
from  the  Malays,  and,  except  in  colour,  seem  to  have  more 
affinity  with  the  dark  woolly-haired  races  of  the  Pacific ; 
or,  which  now  seems  more  probable,  are  equally  distinct 
from  both.  This  view  is  suppoited  by  two  writers  who 
have  great  knowledge  of  the  races  and  languages  of  the 
Pacific.  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  in  a  paper  on  the  Probdble 
Origin  of  the  Maories,  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Institute  in  1876,  maintains  that  there  was  once  a  distinct 
Polynesian  language,  and  that  the  connection  of  the  modem 
languages  of  the  brown  Polynesians  with  the  Malay  is  by 
no  means  so  intimate  as  many  able  philologists  have 
asserted.  StiU  more  important  and  weighty  is  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  W.  L.  Banken,  who,  in  a  paper  on  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  read  before  the  same  society  a  few  months 
later,  proposes  the  native  term  "  Mahori "  for  the  brown 
Polynesians,  and  shows  that  their  language  is  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Malay,  has  a  different  construction,  has  very 
few  Malay  roots,  and  only  a  few  quite  recent  Malay  words. 
Though  resembling  Malays  both  physically  and  mentally 
in  some  respects,  the  Mahoris  differ  greatly  from  them  in 
others.  They  have  a  much  greater  average  height,  their 
features  are  much  more  of  the  European  type,  and  their 
hair  is  typically  wavy.     He  traces  this  race  to  Samoa  as 
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their  fiist  home  in  the  Pacific,  but  primarily  from  some 
part  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  He  says — *'  We  are  thus  led 
to  these  conclusions :  that  they  are  of  some  kindred  race 
to  the  Malays,  of  Mongolian  stock ;  that  they  have  sepa- 
rated from  that  stock  as  distinctly,  and  perhaps  as  early,  as 
the  Malays  themselves,  and  always  had  a  distinct  language ; 
that  they  dwelt  some  time  in  Papua,  and  perhaps  in  other 
lands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  there  learnt  some  new 
words  from  Malay  traders ;  thence  they  migrated  to  Samoa, 
and  have  since  colonised  the  South  Sea,  sometimes  dis- 
placing Papuan  settlers.  In  spreading  northward  from 
Samoa  they  met  another  branch  of  their  own  family  in 
the  Elingsmill  Islands,  who  had  probably  travelled  along 
the  Caroline  Archipelago  from  the  Philippines,  and  show 
another  exodus  of  the  same  family  about  the  same  time." 
This  convergence  of  the  views  of  three  modem  writers, 
each  starting  from  a  diJBTerent  point  and  reasoning  &om  a 
distinct  set  of  observations,  as  to  the  radical  distinctness 
of  the  Malays  and  the  brown  Polynesians,  will  justify  us 
in  giving  up  the  term  Malayo-Polynesian  as  altogether 
misleading.  We  shall  therefore  adopt  Mr.  Eanken's  name 
"  Mahoris  "  as  equivalent  to  that  of  "  Brown  Polynesians  " 
used  by  many  authors. 

The  Malays  belong  then,  tmdoubtedly,  to  the  so-called 
Mongolian  division  of  mankind,  and  this  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  strong  resemblance  between  some  of  the  higher 
types  of  eacL  In  the  island  of  Bali,  A.  R  Wallace  was 
unable  to  distinguish  them  from  some  Chinese  immigrants 
who  had  laid  aside  their  national  dress.  They  are  of  a 
brown  complexion  and  somewhat  small,  the  men  being  on 
the  average  three  or  four  inches  below  the  mean  European 
height  The  face  is  of  a  somewhat  square  or  rather 
rhomboid  form,  not  much  longer  than  broad,  with  high 
and  prominent  cheek-bones;  eyes  black,  but  rarely  oblique; 
mouth  wide  and  large,  with  thick  well-cut  Ups;  broad  low^ 
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jaw;  lonnd  and  shapely  chin;  nose  small  and  short,  neither 
flat  like  the  Negro  nor  prominent  like  the  European; 
nostrils  very  dilated ;  occiput  flat  and  square,  with  thick, 
coarse,  black  hair,  but  with  weak  and  scanty  beard,  and 
that  almost  invariably  plucked  out  by  the  roots.  The  sexes 
resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  strangers  are  often  at 
first  puzzled  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

The  Malay  is  naturally  of  an  easy-going,  indolent 
character.  In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  betrays  a 
certain  reserve,  diffidence,  and  even  shyness,  which  has 
induced  many  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  current  accounts  of  his  savage  and 
bloodthirsty  nature.  He  never  gives  open  expression  to  a 
sense  of  astonishment,  surprise,  or  fear,  and  is  probably 
little  affected  by  such  sentiments.  Slow  and  deliberate 
of  speech,  he  leads  up  in  roundabout  ways  to  the  subject 
he  may  have  come  expressly  to  inquire  into.  Both 
women  and  children  are  timid,  and  shrink  from  the 
imexpected  sight  of  a  European.  In  the  society  of  the 
male  sex  they  are  silent,  and  in  general  quiet  and  sub- 
missive. When  alone  the  Malay  is  gloomy  and  taciturn, 
never  either  singing  or  talking  to  himself.  But  when 
paddling  together  in  canoes  they  will  occasionally  chaunt 
a  monotonous,  wailing  song.  They  seldom  offend  each 
other,  nor  are  they  prone  to  wrangling  over  money  matters, 
scarcely  venturing  even  to  claim  what  is  lawfully  their  own. 
Coarse  horse-play  is  especially  repugnant  to  them,  the 
Malay  being  extremely  sensitive  on  aU  points  of  etiquette 
and  of  encroachments  on  his  personal  f  reedonu  The  upper 
classes  are  exceedingly  courteous,  comporting  themselves 
with  all  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  well-educated  European. 
Yet  this  outward  refinement,  strange  to  say,  co-exists  in 
them  with  the  most  pitiless  cruelty  and  contempt  of 
human  life,  traits  which  belong  to  the  dark  side  of  their 
character.     Herein  lies   the  explanation   of  the   many 
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diametrically  opposed  judgments^  in  the  various  accoimts 
givea  by  observers^  of  their  mental  characteristics. 

Some  tell  us  that  these  dwellers  by  the  sea  are  ever 
hospitable  and  trustworthy,  quiet  and  extremely  indolent, 
but  with  an  insatiable  passion  for  gambling,  which  all 
prohibitive  measures  have  failed  to  suppress.  Other 
accounts  describe  them  as  impulsive,  without  self-control, 
little  to  be  relied  upon,  and  of  fickle  disposition.  Im- 
provident, lazy,  and  averse  to  work,  they  would  gladly 
assume  the  rdle  of  superior  beings,  whose  lofty  aspira- 
tions and  sense  of  freedom  are  degraded  by  the  menial 
occupations  necessary  to  secure  a  livelihood.  They  are, 
however,  distinguished  by  greater  energy  and  acquisi- 
tiveness from  the  other  races  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
though  Islam  has  deprived  even  them  of  all  higher  aims 
in  life,  splitting  up  their  local  communes,  and  reducing 
their  pursuits  mainly  to  navigation  and  piracy.  Theft 
and  kidnapping  are  thought  lightly  of,  while  insults,  real 
or  imaginary,  are  savagely  avenged  on  the  spot  They 
are,  at  the  same  time,  unforgetful  of  wrong,  false  and  wily, 
so  that  solemn  oaths  are  uttered  with  no  intention  of 
keeping  them,  and  poisonings  are  very  common.  They 
are  passionately  fond  of  opitmi-smoking,  though  this  is  a 
less  common  vice  than  among  the  Chinese ;  and  of  betting 
over  their  cock-fights,  often  staking  their  very  selves  and 
their  personal  freedom  on  the  issue.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  very  frugal ;  and  characteristic  of  their  content- 
edness  is  the  current  expression  asking  for  a  present: 
"  Kachil  presentie,  tuwan,  poer  makan ;"  that  is, "  A  little 
present,  sir,  to  eat."  Hence  the  eating-houses  take  the 
place  of  our  drinking-houses,  and  are  their  chief  places  of 
resort.  Here  they  indulge  in  dry  rice,  capsicums,  little 
scraps  of  meat  or  fish,  cooked  vegetables,  and  sweet  titbits 
handed  round  with  a  cup  of  hot  water. 

The  Malays  are  nominally  Moslems,  but  lack  the 
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fanaticism  of  that  religion.  The  Javanese,  especially^ 
consider  they  have  done  enough  by  observing  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  the  prescribed  ablutions,  and  the  Bamadan 
fast,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  many  of  the  old 
Hindoo  ideas.  Some  of  thein  are  Christians,  that  is  to 
say,  they  attend  the  services  of  the  Dutch  Church,  abstain 
from  shaving  their  heads  or  filing  down  their  teeth,  and 
drink  wine  and  spirits. 

The  lingua  franca  of  the  whole  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago is  the  Low  Malay,  which  contains  no  rough  or 
harsh  gutturals  or  other  consonants  difficult  of  utterance, 
but  is  soft  and  musical,  in  its  liquid  sounds  somewhat 
resembling  the  Italian.  All  Europeans  in  the  Dutch  and 
English  possessions  speak  this  language,  which  is  easily 
and  rapidly  acquired. 

The  Malays,  to  whom  the  preceding  description  is 
generally  applicable,  and  who  agree  closely  with  those  of 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  inhabit  all  the  islands  from 
Sumatra  to  Sumbawa,  Celebes,  the  Philippines,  Bouru,  and 
Temate,  with  outlying  settlements  in  Gilolo,  Ceram, 
Amboyna,  Banda,  and  at  several  points  on  the  Papuan 
islands.  Only  a  small  portion  of  these  speak  the  Malay 
language,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  central  plateau  of 
Sumatra,  and  around  the  coast  of  Borneo.  In  every  other 
part  of  the  Malayan  area  other  languages  are  spoken,  some 
of  which  are  directs  of  Malay,  others  distinct  but  aUied 
languages;  while  many,  as  the  Bugis  of  Macassar,  and 
especially  the  languages  of  the  people  of  Ternate  and 
lidori,  are  totally  unlike  Malay. 

Again,  the  Malays  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
groups — ^the  savage  and  the  semi-civilised  peoples.  The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  are  the  best  example  of  the  former. 
They  have  no  writing  or  literature,  no  regular  government 
or  religion,  and  they  wear  only  the  scantiest  clothing  of 
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the  usual  savage  type.  But  they  are  by  no  means  a  low 
class  of  savages,  for  they  build  good  houses,  they  cultivate 
the  ground,  they  make  pottery  and  canoes,  they  work  in 
iron,  and  they  even  construct  roads  and  bridges.  In  the 
same  stage  are  some  of  the  inland  tribes  of  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  and  Bouru.  The  semi-civUised  people  comprise 
all  the  other  Malayan  tribes.  These  possess  written 
languages,  and  many  of  them  peculiar  alphabets;  they 
have  some  scanty  literature,  established  governments,  and 
some  form  of  religion ;  they  wear  a  regular  costume,  they 
spin  and  weave  cotton  or  other  textile  fabrics,  and  make 
use  of  a  considerable  variety  of  tools  and  weapons.  We 
will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  several 
geographical  divisions  of  the  Archipelago  which  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  Malays  inhabit 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

1.  Geographical  (hUline. 

The  Philippines  extend  almost  due  north  and  south  from 
Formosa  to  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas,  embracing  an 
extent  of  16**  of  latitude  and  9®  of  longitude.  To  the 
north  the  nearest  land  is  the  island  of  Formosa^  distant 
about  175  miles ;  to  the  north-west  China  is  distant  about 
300  miles ;  to  the  south  Borneo  about  80  miles ;  and  to 
the  south-east  the  Tnlour  Island,  the  northernmost  of  the 
Moluccas,  about  140  miles.  If,  however,  the  Sooloo 
Islands  are  included  in  the  Archipelago,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered to  approach  within  about  20  mUes  of  the  north- 
eastern peninsula  of  Borneo. 

According  to  Spanish  authors,  the  Philippines  amount 
to  408  islands,  exclusive  of  mere  rocks  and  uninhabited 
islets.  Two  islands  are  pre-eminently  large — Luzon,  which 
is  larger  than  Ireland  by  a  half,  and  Mindanao,  which 
exceeds  it  by  a  fifth.  Seven  others  are  of  considerable 
si^e — Samar,  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  Panay,  Mindoro,  and 
Palawan — the  liu^est  of  these,  Palawan  and  Panay,  being 
each  about  half  as  large  as  Sicily,  and  the  smallest,  Zebu, 
about  one-fifth  the  size  of  that  island.  Then  come  two, 
Bohol  and  Masbate,  considerably  smaller  than  Zebu;  after 
which  are  about  20  islands,  such  as  the  Calamines, 
Marinduque,  Basilan,  and  Catanduanes,  all  of  which  are 
larger  than  Singapora  The  entire  archipelago  is  said  to 
contain  an  area  of  about  200^000  geographical  square 
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miles,  but  this  estimate  must  include  the  almost  land- 
locked water  surfax^e  between  the  islands,  as  the  actual 
land  area  is  only  about  114,000  square  miles. 

Most  of  the  islands  lie  in  a  general  north  and  south 
direction,  and  have  mountain  chains  running  through 
them ;  and  if  we  leave  out  Palawan  and  the  Sooloo 
Islands,  the  remainder  form  such  a  compact  group,  with 
such  narrow  straits  between  them,  as  to  have  all  the 
appearance  of  one  great  island  which  has  been  broken  up 
by  submergence  and  volcanic  action.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  other  archipelago  on  the  globe  which  contains  so  many 
islands  compactly  massed  together  as  the  Philippines. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Palawan,  all  the  islands 
are  more  or  less  volcanic,  and  form  a  part  of  the  great 
volcanic  belt  which  passes  through  the  entire  Malay 
Archipelago.  The  active  volcanoes,  however,  seem  to  be 
confined  to  the  two  large  islands  Luzon  and  Mindanao; 
but  many  of  the  other  islands  contain  extinct  craters,  and 
some  of  them  solfataras  and  hot  springs.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  islands  is  very  little  known,  but  the 
occurrence  of  gold  in  quartz  veins,  of  lead  and  copper  ores, 
of  metallic  copper  in  the  southern  part  of  Luzon,  and  of 
gold  in  Mindanao,  are  indications  of  the  presence  of 
crystalline  rocks  probably  of  Palaeozoic  age.  Limestone 
also  abounds,  and  almost  everywhere  raised  coral  reefs 
indicate  the  recent  elevation  of  much  of  the  country. 

All  the  larger  islands  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
rivers,  and  as  there  are  almost  always  extensive  plains 
.between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  large  tracts  of  land 
are  overflowed  and  fertilised  by  them.  Both  Luzon  and 
Mindanao  contain  many  large  lakes  in  the  interior. 
The  climate  varies  with  the  latitude,  which  ranges 
from  5"*  north  of  the  equator  to  within  the  same  dis- 
tance of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  northern  portion  is 
subject  to  the  north-east  and  south-west  monsoons,  thd 
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fiist  being  the  most  violent.  At  the  changes  of  the  mon« 
Boons  occur  the  terrific  hurricanes  known  as  typhoons. 
Thej  are  most  prevalent  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
often  devastate  the  country,  destroying  both  life  and  pro* 
perty  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  most  violent  earth- 
quakes, which  are  also  frequent  in  the  same  districts. 
WitUn  ten  degrees  of  the  equator  typhoons  are  unknown, 
so  that  the  lai^e  island  of  Mindanao  is  exempt  from  this 
scourga.  The  rainfall  is  very  great,  being  98  inches  at 
Manilla,  and  it  is  also  very  regular ;  but,  as  much  of  it 
falls  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  a  great  extent  of  the 
flat  country  becomes  flooded,  the  rivers  overflow  their 
banks,  and  are  converted  into  temporary  lakes  many 
leagues  in  expanse.  The  temperature  is  high,  but  not 
excessive ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  sea  which 
interpenetrates  among  the  islands,  it  is  almost  as  uniform 
as  in  places  on  the  equator.  At  Manilla  the  thermometer 
never  falls  below  72^  nor  rises  above  95^  Fahrenheit. 
The  greatest  heats  are  from  April  to  August,  but  they 
aje  said  by  Spaniards  to  be  never  so  oppressive  as  those 
of  Madrid. 

2.  Scenery. 

Entirely  within  the  tropics,  and  lying  in  a  neutral 
zone  between  the  monsoons  and  the  north-easterly  trade 
winds,  with  infinitely  diversified  coast  outlines  and  meri- 
dional ranges,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  3000  to  4000 
feet,  and  isolated  volcanoes  and  crests  rising  to  a  height 
of  8000  feet,  the  Philippines,  with  numerous  rivers, 
streamlets,  and  upland  and  lowland  lakes,  possess  all  the 
conditions  for  the  most  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  and 
all  the  elements  of  the  finest  tropical  scenery.  In  truth, 
the  archipelago  is  in  these  respects  fully  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  most  famous  tropical  regions,  such  as 
Brazil,  Java,  and  Ceylon.     The  light  green  foliage  of  the 
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lowlands  contrasts  vividly  with  the  pine  forests  of  the 
lofty  mountain  summits,  for  here  the  conifers  are  wedded 
to  the  palm,  while  the  lowland  streams  are  fringed  with 
feathery  bamboos.  Half  concealed  by  cocoa-nut  palms  lie 
the  towns  and  viQages,  amidst  the  vivid  green  of  the  rice 
fields  and  sugar  plantations;  while  the  woodlands  and 
gardens  are  *  beautiful  with  the  dazzling  hues  of  their 
blossoms  and  fruits.  From  this  vegetation  the  native  women 
seem  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  clothing  themselves  in 
the  brightest  colours,  without  offending  our  more  educated 
sense  of  taste.  For  here  the  wealth  of  colour  in  which 
plants/ animals,  and  man  himself  are  arrayed,  harmonise 
perfectly  with  the  fulness  of  light  poured  down  by  a  fierce 
tropical  sun  on  the  bosom  of  the  eartL  But  amidst  this 
glorioos  vegetation  there  lurks  the  serpent  ever  ready 
with  its  deadly  spring  or  venomed  fang ;  and  no  more 
here  than  elsewhere  does  mankind  enjoy  the  cup  of 
peaceful  bliss  undisturbed.  The  populous  towns  and 
villages  are  decimated  by  frightful  epidemics — smallpox 
and  Asiatic  cholera;  while  erratic  flights  of  locusts, 
darkening  the  heavens  like  dense  clouds,  devour  the 
young  crops,  leaving  hunger  and  famine  in  their  wake. 
With  the  change  of  the  monsoons  the  swollen  streams 
overflow  the  land ;  and  when  the  industrious  Tagal  fancies 
he  has  escaped  the  devastating  floods  in  his  log  hut  or 
stone  house,  he  is  suddenly  buried  by  an  earthquake 
beneath  its  ruins,  or  else  stifled  in  a  burning  rain  of 
cinders  from  some  new-bom  volcano. 

3.  Natural  History. 

The  flora  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  very  little 
known,  the  difficulties  till  recently  thrown  by  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  scientific  investigation,  toge- 
ther with  the  heavy  cost  of  travelling,  having  deterred 
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botanists  from  visiting  the  conntry.  The  scanty  collec« 
tions  obtained  show  that  the  vegetation  is  essentially 
Malayan,  intermixed  with  a  Chinese  element ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a  systematic  exploration  would  result 
in  the  discovery  of  many  remarkable  and  peculiar  plants. 
The  richness  of  the  forests  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the 
timber  of  more  than  two  himdred  different  trees  has 
been  experimented  on  in  the  arsenal  of  Manilla,  resulting 
in  the  selection  of  six  as  specially  adapted  to  shipbuild- 
ing. Two  of  these  are  species  of  VUex  (Yerbenaceffi), 
one  is  a  Vateria  (Dipterocaipeae),  another  is  a  SterctUifi. 
Dyewoods  are  abundant,  and  the  sapan  wood,  produced 
by  the  Ccesalpinia  mppan,  obtains  the  highest  price  in 
European  marketa  Teak  is  found  in  Mindanao,  and  it 
is  said  to  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
but  here  and  in  Java.  Gums,  resins,  and  textile  mate- 
rials are  also  abundantly  produced,  but  the  species  of 
plants  which  yield  them  are  for  the  most  part  imknown. 
This  is  the  case  even  with  St.  Ignatius's  beans,  the  source 
of  the  deadly  poison  strychnine,  which  is  commonly  sold 
in  the  market  at  Manilla.  Most  of  the  fruits  of  the 
other  Malayan  countries  abound,  except  the  mangosteen 
and  durian,  for  which  a  strictly  equatorial  climate  appears 
to  be  indispensable,  and  which  only  thrive  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Archipelaga 

The  Jtnimftlft  are  much  better  known  than  the  plants, 
and  they  exhibit  some  curious  phenomena  of  distribution, 
which  throw  a  light  on  the  past  Mstory  of  the  archipelago. 
Although  generally  agreeing  with  the  faima  of  the  larger 
Malay  islands,  that  of  the  Philippines  exhibits  some  re- 
markable deficiencies.  These  are  most  prominent  in  the 
mammalia,  which  are  very  few  in  number  when  compared 
with  those  of  Borneo  or  Java.  Thus  the  numerous  apes 
and  monkeys  of  those  islands  are  represented  in  the 
Philippines   only  by  the  common   Macacus  cynomolgus^ 
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and  the  curious  Tarsier,  one  of  the  lemurs.  Of  camivora 
there  are  three  species  only,  two  civets  and  a  small  wild 
cat ;  all  the  larger  felines,  the  weasels,  bears,  and  wild  dogs, 
being  entirely  wanting.  Of  the  hoofed  animals  there  are 
wUd  pigs,  three  kinds  of  deer,  a  chevrotain  or  mouse-deer, 
and  wild  cattle,  but  there  are  no  tapirs,  rhinoceroses, 
antelopes,  or  elephants.  Even  the  small  rodents  are  very 
scarce,  there  being  only  three  squirrels,  one  flying  squirrel, 
a  porcupine,  and  two  or  three  of  the  rat  tribe.  The  flying 
mammals  on  the  other  haijid  are  numerous,  there  being 
no  less  than  twenty-four  species  of  bats,  many  of  them 
peculiar.  There  are  also  three  insectivora — the  curious 
tupaias,  the  flying-lemur,  and  a  shrew.  Altogether  there 
are  twenty  species  of  teirestial  manmials  known  to  in- 
habit the  Philippines,  and  a  few  more,  no  doubt,  remain 
to  be  discovered,  as  several  have  been  added  to  the  list 
within  the  last  year  or  two.  Java,  however,  has  ninety 
mammalia,  of  which  fifty-six  are  terrestrial,  and  it  is 
therefore  very  curious  that  the  Philippines,  with  a  laiger 
area,  and  divided  into  so  many  distinct  islands,  should 
have  so  few. 

•  The  birds  of  these  islands  are,  proportionately,  far 
more  numerous  than  the  mammals,  but  these  also  show 
many  peculiarities  and  deficiencies  when  compared  with 
the  western  Malay  islands.  By  the  revised  list  published 
by  Mr.  Bamsay  in  the  appendix  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale's  Ornithological  works,  the  number  of  Philippine 
land  birds  is  250 — ^a  number  which  compares  Well  with 
the  270  species  known  from  the  much  better  explored 
island  of  Java.  Yet  no  less  than  fifteen  important  genera 
found  in  all  the  other  Malay  islands  are  here  wanting,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  an  unusual  number  of  the  parrot 
and  the  pigeon  tribes,  in  which  two  groups  the  Philippines 
resemble  the  Moluccas  more  than  Java  and  Borneo. 
They  also  agree  with  the  Moluccas  in  possessing  cockatoos 
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and  mound-builders  (Megapodius) ;  and  they  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  peculiar  genera,  and  about  160 
•peculiar  species.  There  are,  however,  no  pheasants  except 
in  Palawan ;  and  the  only  game-birds  are  the  common 
jungle-fowl  (which  may  be  derived  from  escaped  domestic 
fowls)  and  one  or  two  small  quail 

Of  the  other  vertebrated  animals  little  is  known. 
There  are  crocodiles,  lizards,  and  serpents  in  abundance, 
and  among  the  latter  are  pythons  which  destroy  young 
cattle,  and  are  said  to  reach  more  than  40  feet  in  length. 
Insects  are  abxmdant  and  very  beautiful,  and  they  differ 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  other  Malay  islands. 
Some  of  the  butterflies  are  remarkable  for  their  intense 
and  variable  metallic  gloss ;  and  there  is  a  group  of  weevils, 
named  Pachyrhynchue,  which,  though  of  small  size,  are  so 
variously  adorned  with  metallic  scales,  disposed  in  bands 
and  spots,  as  to  look  like  exquisite  jewellery. 

The  Philippines  are  celebrated  above  aU  other  Eastern 
countries  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  land-shells, 
of  which  there  are  about  400  distinct  species,  of  varied 
form,  and  often  of  exquisitely  delicate  coloration.  The 
genus  Bvlimus  is  especially  abimdant  and  fine,  and  there 
are  some  genera  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  group. 

Taking  all  the  facts  yet  known  as  to  the  natural 
productions  of  this  group  of  islands,  we  find  a  wonderful 
amount  of  peculiarity  throughout,  great  luxuriance  of 
development  in  some  of  the  lower  groups,  and  many  defi- 
ciencies in  the  higher,  especially  ia  the  mA-TnTnaliV  This 
luxuriance  and  peculiarity,  combined  with  poverty  in  the 
forms  of  life,  implies  great  antiquity  and  long-continued 
isolation  from  adjacent  coimtries.  The  presence  of  a 
tolerable  variety  of  mammalia,  closely  allied  to  those  of 
other  Malayan  countries,  shows  that  the  time  from  which 
the  isolation  dates  is  not  very  remote  geologically ;  but 
it  is  le^  easy  to  account  for  the  absence  of  so  many 
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important  groups  of  mammalia.  Two  explanations  are 
open  to  us.  Either  the  former  union  with  Borneo,  and, 
perhaps,  with  Formosa,  was  limited  in  extent  and  of  short 
duration,  so  that  only  a  few  mammalian  types  ever  entered 
the  country ;  or,  the  union  having  been  more  complete 
and  of  sufficient  duration,  the  islands  became  well  stocked 
with  mammals ;  but  a  great  amount  of  subsidence  has 
since  so  reduced  the  land  area  and  altered  the  physical 
conditions,  that  numbers  of  them,  especially  those  of  the 
largest  size,  have  become  extinct.  This  latter  hypothesis 
is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  almost  everywhere  are  found 
large  tracts  of  elevated  coral  reefe  containing  shells  simi- 
lar to  those  now  living  in  the  adjacent  seas ;  proving  that 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  islands  have  been 
partially  submerged,  and  therefore  less  extensive  than  they 
are  now.  We  know  that  all  volcanic  countries  are  sub- 
ject to  elevations  and  subsidences,  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  so  pre-eminently  volcanic  a  district  as  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  repeatedly  subject  to  partial  elevations  and 
depressions ;  at  one  time  effecting  a  union  with  adjacent 
lands,  and  thus  favouring  the  introduction  of  new  animals, 
at  another  submerging  extensive  areas,  and  thus  leading 
to  the  extermination  of  many  forms  of  life.  Changes  of 
this  kind,  if  continued  through  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  would  inevitably  produce  such  a  limited 
yet  peculiar  fauna  as  is  now  found  to  characterise  these 
islands.  Minute  geological  investigation,  combined  with 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  existing  fauna  and 
flora,  will  alone  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  these 
suppositions  are  correct. 

4.  Native  Inhahitants. 

The  Philippines  are  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races 
of  men,  the  Malayan  and  the  Negrito ;  the  first  constitut- 
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ing  the  great  mass  of  the  inhahitants,  and  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  a  few  tribes  of  moTintaineers  inhabiting  five  of 
the  Isffger  islands — Luzon,  Negros,  Panay,  Mindoro,  and 
Mindanao. 

The  people  of  Malay  race  are  known  to  the 
Spaniards  as  "  Indians "  and  "  natives."  They  are  de- 
s^bed  as  having  a  moderate  stature,  broad  nose  with 
hardly  any  depression  between  the  eyes,  thick  lips,  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  depressed,  head  broader  than  in  Euro- 
peans, hair  straight,  coarse,  and  black,  beard  very  scanty, 
and  complexion  olive-coloured.  They  are  thus  undoubt- 
edly of  Malay  race,  though  a  distinct  branch  of  it,  with 
peculiar  languages,  customs,  and  character.  The  Spaniards 
divide  them  into  two  classes — ^those  that  have  been  sub- 
dued and  for  the  most  part  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
the  independent  tribes,  some  of  whom  are  Mahometans, 
while  others  are  pagans,  and  probably  represent  the 
aboriginal  Malay  race  corresponding  to  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  They  are  divided  into  many  distiuct  nations 
and  tribes,  speaking  different  languages,  of  which  there 
are  twenty  in  the  large  island  of  Luzon  alone.  The  most 
important,  however,  are  the  Tagal,  Bisayan,  Bicol,  Ilocano,' 
Pangasinan,  and  Pampango.  The  Tagals  inhabit  the  greater 
part  of  Luzon,  including  Manilla  and  the  island  of  Min- 
doro,  and  number  about  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The 
Bisayans  are  the  most  numerous,  inhabiting  all  the  islands 
between  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  latter  island,  and  they  number  nearly  two  millions. 
The  Ilocanos  inhabit  the  north-western  portion  of  Luzon, 
and  number  somewhat  less  than  a  million.  The  Bicols 
inhabit  the  provinces  of  Camarines  and  Albay  forming 
the  southern  end  of  Luzon,  and  number  about  half  a 
million.  The  other  tribes  are  much  less  numerous,  and 
of  comparatively  little  importance. 

The  more  civilised  tribes  of  the  Philippines  may  be 
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described  as  simple,  docile,  indolent,  credulous,  rather 
excitable,  and  very  superstitious.  The  Spaniards  say 
that  they  are  as  easily  led  by  Europeans  who  take 
pains  to  understand  them,  as  the  horse  or  the  buffalo. 
They  are  in  fact  led,  guided,  and  virtually  governed  by 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
originally  conquered  them,  and  to  have  maintained  them 
ever  since  in  subjection.  This  has  made  them  less 
dignified  and  polished  than  some  of  the  true  Malays,  but 
they  yet  have  many  estimable  qualities.  They  are  a 
good-natured,  cheerful,  contented,  and  hospitable  people  ; 
and  though,  when  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  they  were  inferior  in  civilisation  to  the  Malays 
and  Javanese,  they  may  now  be  considered  as  equal  if 
not  superior  to  them.  Of  all  Asiatic  people  they  are 
perhaps  those  who  have  made  the  most  advance  imder 
European  nde.^  Their  education  has  been  attended  to, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  read  and  write. 

Most  of  these  people  wear  a  national  costume  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  Malajrs;  the  women  a  "  camisa" 
and  **  saya,"  and  the  men  shirt  and  trousers.  They  now 
make  use,  partially,  of  European  cottons,  but  the  native 
cloths,  woven  from  the  fibres  of  the  pine-apple  and  banana, 
are  still  highly  esteemed.  The  former,  called  pida,  are 
often  made  so  fine  as  to  rival  the  finest  Indian  muslins, 
and  these  fetch  enormous  prices,  a  single  dress  having 
been  sold  for  more  than  £300.  They  also  make  cloth 
and  cordage  from  a  species  of  wild  banana,  called  "  abaca" 
and  known  in  commerce  as  Manilla  hemp.  This  plant 
grows  only  in  certain  districts,  and  is  the  subject  of  an 
extensive  cultivation.  Other  textile  fabrics  are  woven 
from  native  cotton  and  from  Chinese  silk,  the  women 

^  As  an  independent  testimony  to  the  character  of  these  people  we  hare 
Mr.  W.  Gifford-Palgrave*8  consult  Report,  dated  September  1877,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  Philippine  Malays  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  as  industrions, 
steady,  and  perseyering  a  race,  or  rather  races,  as  any  under  a  tropical  sun. 
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being  the  weayers  in  every  case,  and  using  native  looms 
of  the  rudest  construction.  Mat-making  is  also  a  great 
specialty,  as  well  as  hats  and  cigar-cases  made  &om  palm- 
leaves  and  finely  split  rattans.  The  chief  other  native 
manufactures  are  gold  filigree  work  and  coarse  pottery. 

The  main  subsistence  of  the  Philippine  islanders  is 
rice,  but  they  also  grow  maize,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
some  other  vegetables.  They  use  rude  wooden  ploughs, 
harrows,  etc.  Buffaloes  are  their  beasts  of  burden,  and 
they  often  employ  them  merely  to  trample  the  muddy 
ground  instead  of  ploughing  it  From  a  study  of  their 
languages,  and  by  determining  what  objects  have  native  and 
what  Malay  names,  Mr.  Crawford  concludes,  that  previous 
to  their  intercourse  with  Malays  their  food  consisted  of 
the  sweet  potato,  the  banana,  and  other  wild  fruits ;  that 
they  had  no  domestic  animals ;  that  they  possessed  iron 
and  gold;  and  that  they  wore  fabrics  of  cotton  and  "  abaca," 
of  which  they  made  their  clothing.  They  had  invented 
a  peculiar  phonetic  alphabet,  they  practised  circumcision, 
and  they  believed  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  sorcery  and 
divination.  Without  placing  too  much  dependence  on 
this  mode  of  inquiry,  we  may  believe  that  the  above  con- 
clusions fairly  represent  the  early  condition  of  the  Malayan 
indigenes,  which  was  that  of  the  higher  class  of  savages, 
and  very  similar  to  that  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Borneo  known  as  Dyaks. 

Some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  are  still  in 
this  condition.  Among  these  are  the  Ygorrotes  inhabiting 
a  mountainous  district  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Luzon. 
These  people  grow  a  little  maize,  yams,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, but  live  chiefly  on  wild  pigs,  with  deer  and  other 
game.  They  collect  wax,  resins,  and  other  products  of 
the  forests.  They  wear  no  clothes  but  the  usual  waist- 
doth  and  apron.  They  use  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows, 
the  latter  probably  obtained  from  the  N^ritos,  as  the  bow 
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is  not  a  Malay  weapon ;  and  they  are  described  by  Dr. 
Jagor  as  having  somewhat  curly  hair,  which  wonld  also 
imply  a  mixture  of  Negrito  blood.  A  somewhat  similar 
people,  but  of  pure  Malayan  stock,  inhabit  the  interior  of 
Mindanaa 

6.  Negritos. 

The  Negritos,  Aetas,  or  Itas,  as  they  are  variously 
called,  are  a  short,  small,  active  people,  of  a  dark  colour^ 
and  with  woolly  hair,  who  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
five  larger  islands  of  the  Philippines.  Many  ethnologists 
consider  them  to  be  allied  to  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea; 
but  their  small  stature,  not  averaging  more  than  4  feet  7 
inches,  their  less  pronounced  features,  and  the  form  of 
their  crania,  distiuctly  separate  them.  Their  crania  are 
slightly  dolichocephalic,  and  have  the  same  general  form 
as  those  of  many  Papuans,  but  they  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  nasal  bones  very  much  flatter.  Mr.  J.  Barnard 
Davis,  from  the  examination  of  three  fine  crania,  con- 
sidered them  to  be  distinct  from  any  other  race.  Taking 
all  their  physical  characters  into  consideration,  they  seem 
more  nearly  to  resemble  the  Andaman  Islanders  and  the 
Semangs  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  than  any  other  existing 
races.  Their  national  weapon  is  the  bow,  and  they  use 
poisoned  arrows.  They  are  supposed  to  number  in  all 
about  25,000. 

6.  European  Conquest  of  the  Philippines, 

This  archipelago  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521, 
but  it  was  not  till  forty-four  years  later,  in  1565,  that 
the  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  islands  was  begun. 
Zebu  was  first  conquered,  then  Panay ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1571  that  Manilla  was  taken,  and  a  capital  city  founded 
there.     The  conquest  was  eflPected  with  little  difficulty. 
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and  a  force  of  280  soldiers,  in  the  short  space  of  six 
years,  firmly  established  the  Spanish  supremacy  over  five 
of  the  more  important  islands.  But  though  it  was  come 
paratively  easy  to  subdue  the  rude  and  simple  pagan 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  islands  of  the  archipelago,  the 
more  warlike  Mahometan  tribes  of  the  southern  islands 
have  maintained  their  independence  for  three  centuries, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  European 
invaders  to  subdue  them.  Against  the  Sooloo  Islands  and 
the  southern  part  of  Mindanao  not  less  than  twelve  dif- 
ferent expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  at  Manilla,  the 
earliest  in  1577,  the  last  in  1850.  To  defeat  these  tribes 
in  battle  and  to  capture  and  destroy  their  strongholds, 
was  not  difficult,  but  their  permanent  subjugation  and 
religious  conversion  have  hitherto  been  found  impossible, 
— a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  a  fanatical 
religion,  aided  perhaps  by  some  infusion  of  Semitic  blood. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  made  some  attempts 
to  dispossess  the  Spaniards,  but  without  success  ;  the  only 
serious  danger  to  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  archi- 
pelago by  Spain  being  the  English  expedition  in  1762, 
when  Manilla  was  tiJsen,  and  a  heavy  ransom  exacted ; 
but,  after  ten  months'  occupation,  the  city  was  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  Chinese  form  an  important  part  of  the  population 
of  the  Philippines^  being  the  chief  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers. They  had  entered  the  country  before  the  Spanish 
invasion,  and  would  probably  by  this  time  have  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  population  if  they  had  not  been  kept 
down  by  restrictive  laws  and  successive  massacres,  the  last 
of  which  took  place  in  1819.  Their  numbers  were  limited 
to  6000,  but  frequently  rose  to  30,000  or  40,000,  when 
the  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  would  lead  to 
repteBsive  measures,  producing  attempts  at  insurrection  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese,  which  were  invariably  suppressed 
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by  the  most  severe  punislimeiit.  When,  in  1762,  they 
joined  the  English  in  their  attempt  to  conquer  the  country, 
the  governor  ordered  that  all  the  Chinese  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  should  be  hanged,  and  this  was  said  to  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  carried  out.  Their  numbers  at  pre- 
sent are  not  exactly  known,  but  there  were  said  to  be  only 
6000inl842.  There  are,  however,  a  much  larger  number 
of  mixed  blood,  the  produce  of  Chinamen  and  native 
women,  who  are  now  believed  to  exceed  70,000,  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  Chinese  element  in  the  population  is 
considerable. 

The  number  of  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  Philippines  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  is  estimated  at  6000.  Many 
of  them  are  permanent  residents,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able population  of  half-breeds.  The  most  important  and 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Spanish  rule  of  the  Philip- 
pines, as  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern  possessions  of 
other  European  governments,  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
people  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  gentle 
influence  and  authority  of  the  priesthood  substituted  for 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  chiefs  and  the  iron  shackles  of 
slavery.  An  approximate  equality  exists  between  the 
resident  Europeans  and  the  Christianised  natives;  and 
Dr.  Jagor  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  difScult  to  find  a 
colony  in  which  the  natives,  taken  all  in  all,  are  better  ofiT 
and  more  contented  than  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

7.  Crovemmmt — Fopulation. 

The  whole  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  admimstered  by  a  Governor-General  and  a 
Captain-General ;  and  the  43  provinces  are  ruled  by 
Governors,  Alcaldes,  or  Commandants,  according  to  their 
importance,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  position  and  in- 
habitants.    The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  an 
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OTclibishop,  three  bishops,  and  486  priests,  having  charge 
of  as  many  parishes.  These  all  speak  the  language  of 
their  parishioners,  and  live  permanently  in  the  country,  so 
that  they  have  no  other  interest  and  nothing  else  to  look 
forward  to  than  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  The  church  is  supported  by  revenues  derived 
from  extensive  landed  possessions,  and  by  a  small  capita- 
tion tax  on  all  the  Christianised  population.  The  town- 
ships and  smaller  divisions  are  administered  by  petty 
governors  and  headmen^  who  are  either  hereditary  or 
elective. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  several  sources,  the  most 
important  being  a  capitation  tax  on  both  sexes  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  60,  a  tobacco  monopoly,  an  excise  on 
palm-wine,  licences  for  cock-fighting,  and  custom-duties. 
Native  adults  are  also  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of 
labour  (either  unpaid  or  at  fixed  rates)  in  making  and 
repairing  roads  and  bridges,  in  keeping  up  ferries,  convey- 
ing the  mails,  and  transporting  the  baggage  of  the  military 
or  of  travellers. 

The  population  of  the  Philippines  is  only  arrived  at 
by  the  number  of  those  who  pay  the  capitation  tax.  The 
last  statistics  of  these,  as  given  by  Dr.  Meyer  (see  NcUwre, 
1872,  voL  vL  p.  162),  show  that  1,232,544  pay  tribute  ; 
and  the  total  population  is  estimated  at  six  times  this 
number,  or  about  7-^  millions.  The  persons  living  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  60  are  usually  about  half  the  total 
population,  so  that  the  Christian  natives  and  Chinese 
would  thus  amoimt  to  only  2-^  millions.  The  persons 
who  are  exempt  from  the  tax  are  Spaniards  and  their 
mixed  descendants,  all  foreigners  except  the  Chinese,  the 
petty  governors  and  their  families,  and  a  few  native  fami- 
lies who  have  been  exempted  for  exceptional  services. 
These  can  hardly  amount  to  another  million,  leaving 
four  millions  for  the  unsubdued  Mahometan  and  pagan 
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natiyes, — a  number  that  seems  greatly  over-estimated. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  1,232,544  above  stated 
are  not  the  numbers  who  actually  pay  tribute^  but  tbe 
number  of  heads  of  families  who  are  responsible  for  it;  in 
which  case  the  laiger  number  given  above  may  be  even 
under  the  mark.  An  estimate  in  a  late  consular  report 
(1876),  makes  the  total  population  over  eight  millions^ — 
the  IXatmnan's  Year  Book,  1882,  only  4,319,269. 

8.  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Sugar  is  extensively  grown  in  Luzon,  Panay,  N^;ro6, 
and  Zebu,  no  less  than  340,000  acres  being  under 
cane- cultivation  in  Luzon  in  1873,  while  in  the  other 
islands,  and  especially  in  Kegros,  the  area  is  greater.  The 
export  of  sugar  in  1880  exceeded  in  value  £2,600,000. 

Abaca  or  Manilla  hemp  is  largely  grown  and  manu- 
factured, especially  in  the  south-east  of  Luzon  and  in 
Samar,  Leyte,  and  Bohol,  peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  being  required  to  produce  the  fibre.  In  1873, 
in  Luzon,  23,700  acres  were  occupied  with  this  crop,  and 
there  were  more  than  ten  times  this  amoimt  in  the  oth^ 
islands.  In  1880  hemp  to  the  value  of  over  £1,040,000 
was  exported 

Coffee  is  grown  chiefly  in  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  but 
its  cultivation  is  much  neglected.  Yet  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  coffee  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

Tobacco  being  a  govenunent  monoply,  is  very  exten- 
sively grown,  the  larger  part  in  Korthem  Luzon.  The 
value  of  the  tobacco  and  cigars  exported  is  £1,050,000. 

Other  articles  of  export  in  order  of  importance  are 
sapan-wood,  indigo,  hides,  mother-of-pearl,  and  gum-mastia 
Rice  and  cotton  are  grown  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 
Panay  and  the  central  parts  of  Luzon  are  the  best  rice 
districts.     The  small  quantity  of  gold,  iron,  and  sulphur 
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which  is  obtained,  seems  to  be  used  in  the  colony,  as  they 
do  not  figure  among  the  exports. 

There  are,  as  yet,  no  railways  (though  some  are  con- 
templated), and  hardly  any  good  roads,  within  the  Philip- 
pines ;  the  rivers  are  without  bridges ;  and  thus  the  first 
essentials  to  the  development  of  the  riches  of  these  feitila 
islands  are  altogether  wanting. 

9.  Imzon. 

Luzon  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Philippines,  and, 
after  Java,  the  most  fertile  and  populous  of  the  whole 
Malay  Archipelago.  It  extends  from  north  to  south  with 
a  curve  towards  the  east,  between  latitudes  IS''  43'  and 
12''  10'  north,  and  has  a  length  of  about  420  miles,  with 
a  width  varying  from  30  to  130.  It  has  a  very  irregular 
outline,  and  its  area  is  ahnost  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
Ireland  A  range  of  mountains,  known  as  the  GarabaUos, 
runs  through  the  whole  of  it,  branching  out  in  different 
directions  so  as  to  give  the  whole  island  a  mountainous 
character.  To  the  north  of  latitude  !&"  there  are  two 
chains,  an  eastern  and  western,  the  former,  known  as 
the  Sierra  Madre,  being  the  most  continuous  and  lofty. 
The  mountains  are  generally  higher  near  the  eastern  side, 
where  they  form  a  bold  and  almost  inaccessible  shore, 
exposed  to  the  fuU  force  of  the  north-eastern  monsoon 
and  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  None  of  these  ranges  are 
▼ery  high,  Banajao  in  latitude  14"*  2\  which  is  usually 
reckoned  the  highest,  being  only  6214  English  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  northern  peninsula  are  two  extensive  plains : 
one,  the  Llano  de  Dijun  or  de  Cagayan,  is  situated  quite 
in  the  north  between  the  two  ranges,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Tajo  or  Cagayan  river ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
plain  of  Pampanga^  90  miles  long  and  30  wide,  not  much 
above  the  level  of  the  seS;,  full  of  lakes,  and  watered  by 
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numerous  rivers,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  are  the 
means  by  which  an  immense  quantity  of  produce  is 
carried  to  Manilla.  The  Laguna  de  Canaren  on  the 
highest  part  of  this  plain  has  two  rivers  flowing  from  it 
in  opposite  directions;  one  northward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Lingayen,  the  other  south  to  Manilla  Bay. 

The  rivers  of  Luzon  are  almost  innumerable,  all  of 
any  size  emptying  themselves  on  the  northern  or  western 
coasts.  The  largest  is  the  Aparri,  Tajo,  or  river  of  Cagayan, 
which  rises  on  Mount  Lagsig  in  latitude  16"^  S.,  and  flows 
northward  for  nearly  200  miles  to  the  north  coast  at 
Fort  AparrL  It  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  for  a 
considerable  distance,  but  during  floods  it  is  dangerous 
from  the  quantity  of  floating  timber  that  drifts  down  it 

Luzon  abounds  with  lakes,  some  of  great  size.  The 
largest  is  the  celebrated  Lago  de  Bay,  one  side  of  which 
is  only  10  miles  from  Manilla,  while  the  other  is  within 
ten  miles  of  the  eastern  coast.  It  is  about  33  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  as  much  from  north  to  south, 
but  is  very  irregular,  being  divided  into  three  deep  bays 
on  the  north  by  hilly  promontories  and  by  a  large  island 
almost  forming  a  continuation  of  one  of  them.  Its 
surface  is  58  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  it  is  from  90 
to  100  feet  deep,  though  shallow  in  some  parts,  emd  in 
others  said  to  be  much  deeper.  Fifteen  rivers  and 
numerous  rivulets  flow  into  it,  while  its  overflow  escapes 
by  the  river  Pasig,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Manilla. 
Many  towns  and  villages  are  on  its  borders ;  its  scenery 
is  beautiful ;  it  abounds  with  fish ;  and  it  is  continually 
traversed  by  the  boats  of  the  natives. 

The  lake  of  Taal,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  last, 
though  15  miles  long  and  10  wide,  is  so  surrounded  with 
steep  hills  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  huge  caldron  of 
water.  It  is  said  to  be  very  deep,  and  from  its  midst 
rises  a  volcanic  island  about  7  miles  across  and  more  than 
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1600  feet  high,  the  crater  of  which  is  so  deep  that  the 
lake  of  water  at  its  bottom,  itself  a  mile  across,  is  at  the 
same  level  as  the  surface  of  the  lake  in  whic^li  it  stands. 
The  whole  surface  of  this  island  is  encrusted  with  lava, 
the  product  of  great  eruptions  in  1716  and  1754. 
Previous  to  the  former  date  the  island  was  cultivated,  and 
produced  cotton  and  other  crops,  but  it  has  since  been 
barren  or  only  partially  covered  with  a  coarse  jungle  grass. 
The  lake  produces  abundance  of  fish. 

Other  lakes  are  the  Laguna  de  Ganaren  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  Laguna  de  Gagayan  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  Finag  de  Gandava,  about 
30  miles  north-east  of  Manilla,  is  a  temporary  lake  formed 
during  the  rainy  season  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Pampanga 
tiver,  which  then  becomes  a  shallow  lake  14  miles  long 
by  7  wide.  In  the  dry  season  this  is  turned  into  a  ver- 
dant plain  of  grass  with  a  few  permanent  pools  of  water. 

The  whole  island  of  Luzon  is  more  or  less  volcanic, 
and  the  country  around  Manilla  consists  of  tufa»  which  is 
used  as  a  common  building  material  Besides  the  lake- 
volcano  of  Taal  already  described,  there  are  several  others 
in  a  state  of  activity.  Majajai,  on  the  south  of  the  lake 
of  Bay,  is  fall  of  hot  springs  and  fumeroles.  Balusan,  a 
fine  double  cone  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  island,  was 
thought  to  be  extinct,  but  has  been  active  since  1852. 
The  Albay  or  Mayon  volcano,  situated  in  IS"*  15'  N. 
latitude,  a  little  north  of  the  seaport  of  Albay,  is  the 
loftiest  and  most  perfect  volcanic  cone,  and  perhaps  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Philippines,  being,  according  to 
Dr.  Jagor^s  barometrical  measurement,  about  7800  feet 
liigL  Vapour  continually  issues  from  this  mountain,  and 
two  great  eruptions  have  occurred  within  a  century,  one 
in  1766,  the  other  in  1814.  By  the  former  the  town  of 
Malinao  was  destroyed,  and  Albay  with  three  others 
greatly  injured  ;  by  the  latter  Albay  was  entirely  destroyed. 
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In  1627  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Caraballos  range,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  island,  is  said  to  have  been 
entirely  swallowed  up  during  an  eruption. 

The  northern  parts  of  Luzon  are  subject  to  fierce 
hurricanes  at  the  change  of  the  monsoons.  In  1831, 
during  one  of  these  violent  storms,  a  vessel  of  600  tons 
burthen,  which  lay  in  the  port  of  Cavity,  was  carried  on 
to  the  ramparts  of  the  fort;  and  on  the  27th  of  October 
1856  there  was  a  terrific  typhoon,  which  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  10,000  houses  in  Manilla  and  the  district 
within  a  circuit  of  twenty-four  miles.  Earthquakes,  too, 
are  frequent,  and  as  recently  as  1863  one  occurred  which 
completely  wrecked  the  capital,  destroying  or  seriously 
injuring  almost  all  the  public  buUdings.^ 

Manilla  is  the  oldest  European  (own  in  the  east 
except  Goa.  It  consists  of  the  old  fortified  city,  with 
narrow  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  containing 
all  the  public  buildings,  and  extensive  suburbs  containing 
the  mass  of  the  population,  with  the  warehouses,  shops, 
manufactories,  and  residences  of  the  European  inhabitants. 
The  population  is  about   150,000,  and  there  are  ten 

^  The  following  account  of  tMs  catastrophe  is  given  by  the  German 
traveller  Jagor : — 

''  On  the  8d  of  June  1868,  at  thirty-one  minutes  past  seven  in  the 
evening,  after  a  day  of  tremendous  heat,  while  all  Manilla  was  busy  in 
its  preparations  for  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  ground  suddenly 
rocked  to  and  fro  with  great  violence.  The  firmest  buildings  reeled  visibly, 
walls  crumbled,  and  beams  snapped  in  two.  The  dreadful  shock  lasted 
half  a  minute  ;  but  this  little  interval  was  enough  to  change  the  whole 
town  into  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  to  buxy  alive  hundreds  of  its  inhabitanta. 
The  cathedral,  the  government  house,  the  barracks,  and  all  the  public 
buildings  of  Manilla,  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  few  private  houses 
which  remained  standing  were  seriously  damaged.  Subsequent  examina- 
tion showed  that  46  public  and  570  private  buildings  were  thrown  down, 
28  public  and  528  private  buildings  were  nearly  destroyed,  while  all  left 
standing  were  more  or  less  injured.  Four  hundred  persons  were  killed, 
and  two  thousand  injured,  and  the  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  eight 
millions  of  dollars. " 
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British  commercial  houses  and  twelve  or  fourteen  of  other 
European  countries.  Manilla  stands  almost  alone  among 
great  commercial  cities  in  having  no  direct  telegraphic 
connection  with  Europe,  being  dependent  on  a  fortnightly 
mail-steamer  to  and  from  Singapore.  A  small  steamer 
makes  a  monthly  postal  cruise  from  Manilla  to  the  chief 
ports  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

The  island  of  Luzon  is  stated  by  M'Culloch  to  con- 
tain 2,264,807  inhabitants,  but  according  to  recent 
Spanish  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  Philippines, 
this  is  far  too  low  a  number.  Luzon  is  divided  into 
twenty  provinces,  and  it  contains  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lous towns  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
MamUa,  Albay,  and  Sual  are  free  ports,  but  only  the  two 
first  are  of  any  importance. 

10.  Mindoro. 

Mindoro,  one  of  the  ten  larger  islands  of  the  Philip- 
pine group,  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  northern 
part  of  Luzon,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  which  in 
the  narrowest  part  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles  wide. 
The  island  is  of  an  oval  form  with  a  prolongation  of  the 
northern  portion  towards  the  west,  and  is  about  90  miles 
long  by  60  wide,  with  an  area  of  about  4000  statute 
miles.  Though  only  an  easy  day's  sail  from  Manilla,  this 
island  is  one  of  the  least  populous  of  the  archipelago, 
being  extremely  mountainous,  covered  with  dense  forests, 
and  in  the  more  level  parts  near  the  coast  full  of  marshes 
and  very  unhealthy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  are 
Tagals,  but  in  the  interior  there  is  a  low  tribe  of  Malayan 
race,  probably  the  indigenes  of  the  island  and  called  Mangu- 
ianos,  speaking  a  peculiar  language  and  living  in  a  very 
miserable  manner  on  the  products  of  a  rude  agriculture. 
There  are  also  said  to  be  some  Negritos,  but  of  these  very 
little  is  known. 
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There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Mindoro,  and  nothing 
is  known  of  its  geological  structure.  In  the  north-west 
a  valley  crosses  the  island  from  Abra  de  Tlo  to  Mamburao, 
along  which  there  is  a  road  which  can  be  traversed  in 
the  dry  season,  but  is  so  flooded  during  the  rains  as  to  be 
impassable.  In  the  north-east  is  a  lake  about  five  miles 
across,  which  lies  in  a  depression  behind  the  coast-range 
between  the  towns  of  Nanjan  and  Pola.  The  floods  of 
the  wet  season  leave  an  annual  deposit  of  mud  in  this 
valley,  which  raises  its  level  so  rapidly  that  the  church  of 
the  old  town  of  Nanjan,  situated  near  the  lake,  became 
buried  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  to  the  top  of  the 
arch  of  the  door,  and  the  town  had  to  be  removed  to 
near  the  sea. 

Mindoro  consitutes  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Philip- 
pines under  an  alcalde.  The  chief  town  is  Galapan  on 
the  north  coast;  and  there  are  nine  other  pueblos  or 
villages,  with  cur^s  and  native  chiefs,  all  situated  round 
the  coast  The  population  is  about  30,000,  of  whom 
6000  are  wild  tribes  in  the  interior. 

11.  Panay, 

This  island  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Miudoro, 
and  i9  about  one-fifth  larger.  It  is  of  an  irr^ular  quad- 
rangular shape,  wider  at  the  north  than  the  south,  and 
with  three  projecting  angles,  that  at  the  south-east  being 
rounded  ofiP,  but  here  the  island  of  Ouimaras,  separated  by 
a  very  narrow  strait,  appears  to  have  once  formed  another 
projection.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  in  a  curved  line 
from  the  north-western  to  the  southern  promontory,  and 
from  the  centre  of  this  another  chain  branches  off  to  the 
north-eastern  promontory,  thus  dividing  the  island  into 
three  natural  districts,  which  form  the  provinces  of 
Antique,  Capis,  and  Iloilo. 
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Panay  is  exceedingly  fertile,  being  weU  imgated  by 
nnmeioiis  mountain  streams;  and  it  supports  a  laige 
population  of  Bisayas^  with  a  few  Negritos  in  the  mountains. 
It  produces  rice  in  abundance,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco 
pepper,  and  cacao.  Ebony  and  sapan-wood  are  obtained 
from  the  forests,  while  pearlnsh^Qs,  tortoise-shell,  and 
tripang  are  found  on  its  coasts.  It  is  the  most  densely 
peopled  and  highly  cultivated  island  of  the  group,  having 
over  860,000  inhabitants.  It  has  three  large  towns — 
Buenavista^  Capis,  and  Iloilo,  the  latter  a  free  port,  and  a 
place  of  very  large  trade — and  seventy-four  villages.  Each 
of  the  provinces  of  Panay  is  under  the  administration  of 
a  governor.     There  are  no  volcanoes  in  the  island. 

12.  Negroa. 

Negros  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Panay,  fifom  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  strait  about  15  miles  wide.  It  is 
130  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  24  miles,  and 
is  shaped  something  like  Italy.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
3800  square  miles,  or  considerably  less  than  Mindoro. 
Its  coast  is  comparatively  little  broken  by  bays  or  inlets, 
and  it  contams  no  good  harbours.  A  central  chain  of 
mountains  runs  through  its  entire  length,  and  it  has  only 
small  rivers,  unfit  for  navigation. 

It  has  145,000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Bisayas ; 
and  in  the  mountains  are  a  considerable  numb^  of 
Negritos,  from  whose  abundance  the  island  first  received 
its  name.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and 
abaca,  or  Manilla  hemp.  The  mountains  contain  deer, 
wild  pigs,  and  monkeys.  The  island  is  ruled  by  a 
governor.  It  has  only  one  town,  Himamaylan  on  the 
west  coast,  and  thirty-one  villages.  The  want  of  harbours 
and  navigable  rivers  is  not  favourable  to  trade,  but  sugar 
18  now  largely  cultivated,  and  many  sugar  manufactories 
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have  been  established  by  Euiopeans,  which  has  led  to  a 
considerable  increase  of  the  population  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

13.  Cehi. 

Gebu  or  Zebu  is  another  long  and  narrow  island  to 
the  east  of  Negros,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
about  16  miles  wide  and  more  than  100  miles  long. 
The  island  is  135  miles  long,  with  an  extreme  width  of 
30  miles,  narrowing  to  a  point  at  both  extremities. 
Several  chains  of  mountains  of  no  great  height  traverse  it 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  rivers,  though  small,  are 
numerous.  Little  is  known  of  its  geology,  except  that  it 
has  no  volcanoes,  and  that  it  produces  some  gold  and  coaL 
Its  inhabitants  are  Bisayas,  and  it  has  no  wild  tribes  either 
Malay  or  Negrito.  The  only  deep  inlet  on  the  coast  is 
that  of  Badian  on  the  south-west,  which  is  protected  by 
a  small  island,  and  forms  a  good  harbour.  On  the  east 
the  island  of  Magtan,  1 0  miles  long,  forms  the  harbour  of 
Cebu,  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  on  the  Philippines, 
and  now  a  port  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The 
city  of  Cebu  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral  and  several  handsome  churches.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  island,  which  now  amounts  to  about  320,000, 
has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
sugar  cultivation  and  the  growth  and  manufiEtcture  of 
abaca,  which  are  the  chief  industries.  Cebu  forms  a  pro- 
vince under  the  admimstration  of  a  governor,  and  has 
forty-four  villages,  all  situated  round  the  coasts  or  a  few 
miles  inland* 

14.  Samar. 

Samar  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Philippines,  and  is 
one  of  the  larger  islands,  being  about  equal  in  size  to 
Panay.     It  is  of  the  form  of  an  oblique  triangle  with  the 
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base  to  the  north  and  the  apex  to  the  south ;  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  Luzon  by  the  straits  of  San  Bernardino,  and  from 
Leyte  by  the  narrow  winding  strait  of  San  Juanico.  It  is 
very  mountainous^  and  the  interior  is  mostly  covered  with 
forests  and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  scattered  Negritos. 
The  mountains  lie  mostly  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
but  with  numerous  diverging  spurs ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  rivers  which  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  The 
largest  is  the  Loquilocun,  which  at  one  part  of  its  course 
comes  within  12  miles  of  Paranas  on  the  west  coast,  and 
then  flows  north-eastward  to  the  Pacific  at  Bubasan. 
For  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth,  it 
flows  along  a  flat,  inundated  valley,  above  which  it 
is  a  continued  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  but  is 
traversed  throughout  by  small  canoes.  The  population  of 
Samar  is  147,000,  all  Bisayas.  It  is  a  province  imder  a 
governor,  the  capital  being  Catbalogan,  sometimes  called 
Samar,  on  the  west  coast,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants; 
and  there  are  twenty-eight  villages,  none  of  which  are 
more  than  ten  miles  from  the  coast 


16.  Zeyte. 

Leyte  lies  west  and  south  of  Samar,  firom  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  narrow  Juanico  Straits,  while  its  southern 
end  approaches  the  north-eastern  extension  of  Mindanao. 
It  is  more  than  100  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of 
30  miles,  and  is  mostly  of  a  regular  outline,  except  at  the 
north-western  comer,  where  are  two  great  promontories. 
Its  area  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Mindoro.  Its  surface  is 
generally  hilly,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  it 
near  the  western  side,  with  diverging  ranges  in  the  north- 
west It  is  generally  of  volcanic  formation,  and  there  are 
many  extinct  craters,  firom  some  of  which  sulphur  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities.     Gold  and  iron  ore  are  said 
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to  be  found  in  the  island,  indicating  the  piesence  of 
ciystalline  and  sedimentary  fonnations.  The  east  coast  is 
said  to  be  rising,  while  the  west  is  being  destroyed  by  the 
sea,  which  at  Oiinog  has  advanced  fifty  yards  in  six  years. 
The  rivers  are  all  small  and  not  navigable.  There  are 
two  lakes — Jamaran,  in  the  north-west,  and  Bito,  near  the 
east  coast ;  but  both  are  small,  not  exceeding  a  mile  long 
by  about  half  a  mile  wide,  although  represented  on  maps 
as  much  larger.  The  former  is  in  an  old  crater,  and  has 
acid  water.  The  inhabitants  of  Leyte  are  Bisayans, 
exactly  like  those  of  Samar,  and  are  said  by  Jagor  to  be 
more  idle  and  dirty  than  the  Tagalas  of  Luzon,  though 
friendly  and  tractable,  crime  being  almost  imknown.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  is  forest,  the  settlements  being  on 
or  near  the  coast.  The  capital  town  is  Tacloban  at  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  Juanico  Strait,  which  has  been 
declared  a  free  port,  but  is  as  yet  a  place  of  no  trada 
There  are  twenty-eight  villages  in  Leyte,  almost  aU  near 
the  coast,  and  its  population  amounts  to  about  170,000. 

16.  Mashate — Bohol 

The  comparatively  small  island  of  Masbate  is  situated 
between  Luzon  and  Panay.  It  is  about  80  miles  long,  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  with  an  area  of  about  1200  square 
miles.  A  crescent-shaped  mountain  chain  runs  through 
it,  probably  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  as  the  river  sands 
produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  It  is  sterile  and 
little  cultivated,  its  population  being  only  about  10,000. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Bisayas.  It  has  only  nine  villages, 
and  no  town. 

Bohol,  situated  between  Cebu  and  Leyte,  is  a  Uttle 
smaller  than  Masbate,  but  of  a  more  compact  form.  It  is 
hilly  and  volcanic,  with  abimdant  streams  and  a  fertile 
soil,  and  supports  a  population  of  nearly  200,000,  the 
chief  products  being  abaca,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
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17.  Palawarv, 


Palawan  is  a  long  narrow  island  running  in  a  norths  * 
east  and  south-west  direction,  and,  with  the  Calamines  at 
the  north  end  and  Balabac  at  the  south,  almost  serving 
to  connect  the  Philippines  with  Borneo.  It  has  a  length 
of  about  230  miles,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  10  to  26 
miles^  and  has  probably  an  area  of  about  5000  square 
miles,  being  thus  the  third  in  size  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Its  northern  extremity  is  much  broken  and 
studded  with  small  islands,  so  as  to  form  several  good 
harbours,  while  its  whole  north-western  coast  is  bordered 
by  an  extensive  submarine  bemk  with  numerous  reefs  and 
icdets. 

The  land  is  generally  high,  and  towards  the  north  the 
coast  is  formed  by  vertical  limestone  cliffs,  probably  raised 
coral  reefe ;  and  no  part  of  it,  so  far  as  yet  known,  is 
volcanic.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  forests,  which  pro- 
duce abundance  of  rattans  and  beeswax,  together  with  a 
camphor-tree  similar  to  that  of  Borneo.  Among  its  wild 
animals  are  monkeys,  pigs,  civets,  a  porcupine,  flying 
squirrel,  and  small  leopard ;  the  last  three  not  found  in 
any  other  Philippine  island,  and  showing  a  connection 
with  Borneo.  Some  recent  collections  of  birds  from 
Palawan  show  this  connection  stiU  more  clearly,  for  while 
the  mass  of  the  species  are  allied  to  those  of  the  Philip- 
pines, there  are  a  considerable  number  either  allied  to  or 
identical  with  those  of  Borneo.  The  near  approach  of  the 
two  islands  sufSciently  accounts  for  this  amount  of  simi- 
larity, without  supposing  there  to  have  been  any  actual 
land  connection  between  thenu 

The  inhabitants  of  Palawan  are  very  Httle  known. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  Malayan  race,  but  with  more  or 
less  frizzled  hair,  perhaps  an  indication  of  mixture  with 
Negritos  or  with  Papuan  slaves.     They  use  the  blow- 
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pipe,  and  some  of  them  axe  connected  with  the  Milanows 
of  Borneo,  and  are  under  the  nominal  role  of  the  Sultan 
of  Bruni^  while  others  are  under  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo. 
The  northern  portion  of  Palawan  has  heen  colonised 
from  the  Philippines,  and  with  the  Calamianes  and  the 
island  of  Dumaran  forms  the  province  of  Calamianes,  the 
capital  of  which  is  Port  Boyalist  on  the  east  coast  The 
population  of  this  province  is  about  18,000. 

18.  Mindanao. 

Mindanao  or  Mindano^  sometimes  also  called  Magin- 
dano,  is  the  most  southerly  island  of  the  PhiUppines,  and, 
next  to  Luzon,  the  largest  Its  general  form  is  a  very 
irregular  triangle,  with  straggling  appendages  at  each 
angle.  The  coast-line  is  very  uneven,  and  is  often  in- 
dented with  deep  bays  and  inlets,  those  of  Iligan  on  the 
north  and  Ulana  or  Lanun  on  the  south,  leaving  an 
isthmus  between  them  little  more  than  30  miles  wide. 
The  length  of  the  island  from  east  to  west  is  about  280 
statute  miles,  and  the  width  &om  north  to  south  about 
270,  its  area  being  about  40,000  square  miles.  It  is  . 
generally  mountainous,  with  extensive  plains  and  valleys, 
and  on  the  eastern  aide  it  has  two  active  volcanoes,  but 
hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  interior.  It  is  drained 
chiefly  by  two  rivers,  the  Sio  Grande  de  Mindanao,  which 
enters  the  sea  by  an  extensive  delta  at  Cota  Batu  in  the 
southern  part  of  Blana  bay,  and  which  drains  an  extensive 
plain  with  several  large  lakes ;  and  the  river  of  Butuan, 
whose  mouth  is  in  Butuan  bay  on  the  north,  while  it 
rises  near  Mount  Calalan  and  within  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  the  head  of  Davao  bay  on  the  south.  There  is 
supposed  to  be  a  large  lake  called  Maguindanao  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  which  communicates  with  one  or 
both  of  these  rivers,  and  to  the  south  of  it  two  others 
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named  Balsan  and  liguasin.  Lake  Sapongan  is  in  the 
northern  peninsula^  and  Lake  Malanao  to  the  south  of 
nigan  hay,  but  all  these  appear  to  be  inserted  in  maps 
on  the  authority  of  native  reportSy  and,  though  they  pro- 
bably exists  their  position*  size,  and  characteristic  features 
are  quite  unknown. 

The  whole  island  of  Mindanao  being  less  than  ten 
d^rees  from  the  equator,  it  is  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  monsoons,  and  from  the  terrible  hurricanes  which 
accompany  theuL  Its  climate  is  therefore  more  equable 
and  humid  than  that  of  Luzon,  and  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions probably  differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  more 
northem  islands.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  of  the 
botany  of  this  island  except  that  the  teak  tree  occurs  here, 
the  only  other  islands  in  the  entire  Malay  Archipelago  in 
which  it  is  found  being  Java  and  Sumbawa.  The  cele- 
brated Malayan  fruits,  the  mangosteen  and  durian,  are 
said  to  flourish  here,  but  not  farther  north. 

The  animals  of  Mindanao  appear  to  correspond 
generally  with  those  of  the  other  Philippine  Islands,  but 
it  probably  contains  some  peculiar  forms,  as  more  than 
twenty  new  kinds  of  birds  have  been  discovered,  although 
only  a  few  points  on  the  coast  have  yet  been  visited 

The  inhabitants  consist  of  Bisayas  on  the  north  coast, 
but  the  interior  is  occupied  by  wild  races,  and  the  south 
and  east  by  Mahometan  Malay  tribes  who  have  long  been 
celebrated  as  pirates.  These  people  have  their  head- 
quarters in  niana  bay,  whence  they  aimually  sally  forth 
to  ravage  the  acyacent  coasts  and  islands,  sometimes 
extending  their  excursions  to  the  whole  coast  of  Borneo, 
to  the  Moluccas,  and  even  to  the  Am  Islands.  The 
Spaniards  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coasts. 
especially  on  the  north  and  south,  of  which  they  have 
formed  five  districts.  The  largest  and  most  populous  is 
MisamJH,  extending  along  the  north  coast  between  R 
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long.  123''  and  154''  30',  the  chief  town,  also  called 
Misomis,  heing  situated  in  a  deep  inlet  of  Iligan  bay 
forming  a  secnre  harbour.  It  has  fourteen  villages  and 
64,000  inhabitants.  East  of  this  is  Surigao,  occupying 
the  whole  northern  peninsula,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  same  name.  This  district  has 
twelve  villages  and  25,000  inhabitants.  Davao  on  the 
south  is  a  small  settlement  with  only  1600  inhabitants. 
Cota  Batu  or  Selangan,  formerly  called  Mindano,  has  only 
1200.  Zamboanga^  on  the  extremity  of  the  southern 
peninsula^  is  of  small  extent,  having  two  villages  and  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  it  includes  the  island  of  Basilan, 
on  which  there  is  a  fort  The  port  of  Zamboanga  is  of 
some  commercial  importance,  and  also  as  a  station  firom 
which  to  check  the  piracy  of  the  surroundiog  tribes. 

19.  The  Sooloo  Islands. 

The  Sooloo  or  Sulu  Archipelago  is  a  group  of  islands, 
said  to  be  more  than  150  in  number,  extending  between 
Cape  Nusemg  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Borneo,  and  the 
western  peninsula  of  Mindanao.  Besides  Basilan,  now 
belonging  to  the  Philippines,  there  are  two  good-snsed 
islands,  Sooloo  in  the  centre,  and  Tawi-Tawi  near  Borneo. 
These  islands  are  beautiful  emd  fertile.  Sooloo  is  moun- 
tainous and  well  wooded,  about  40  miles  long,  and  from 
5  to  12  miles  wide.  It  has  teak  trees  like  Mindanao, 
and  is  said  to  produce  iron  and  gold.  Deer  and  wild  pigs 
are  plentiful,  and  the  elephant  is  said  to  have  been 
wild  within  the  present  century.  The  inhabitants  are 
all  Mahometans  of  Malay  race,  speaking  a  peculiar 
language,  which  they  write  in  the  Arabic  character.  They 
are  considerably  advanced  in  civilisation,  cultivating  rice 
and  rearing  the  buffalo,  ox,  goat,  and  horse,  and  even 
amusing  themselves  with  horse-races.    They  are  ruled  over 
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by  a  Sultan,  who  daams  sovereignty  over  port  of  Western 
Borneo  and  the  island  of  Caygayan  Sooloo ;  but  these 
countries  are  really  in  the  hands  of  native  Malay  or  Arab 
chiefs,  and  the  Sultan  is  powerless  even  to  enforce  tribute 
from  them.  The  small  islands  of  Tonquil  and  Balan- 
gaini,  south  of  Basilan,  were  long  the  haunts  of  desperate 
pirates,  who  were  destroyed  or  driven  out  in  1848,  and 
the  islands  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  Many  pirates,  how- 
ever, escaped,  and  still  carry  on  their  former  practices  from 
other  of  the  Sooloo  islands  or  frx)m  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
Sooloo  itself  is  claimed  as  tributary  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  in  1851  they  destroyed  the  capital  town,  after 
which  the  Sultan  retired  inland,  still  maintaining  his  in- 
dependence. In  1878  he  submitted  to  the  Spanish 
sovereignty. 

The  Sooloo  islands  produce  many  valuable  articles  of 
commerce,  among  which  are  tortoise-shell,  tripang,  edible 
bird's  nests,  pearls,  and  pearl-shells.  They  are  also  a  great 
mart  for  slaves,  the  piratical  expeditions  having  for  cen- 
turies brought  captives  from  every  part  of  the  archipelago ; 
80  that  here  are  to  be  found  pure  Malays  from  Sumatra, 
and  Papuans  from  Kew  Guinea,  and  even  natives  of  Siam 
on  the  north,  and  of  Java  and  Timor  on  the  south.  These 
slaves  are  bartered  with  traders,  and  thus  find  their  way 
to  remote  islands,  and  must  have  helped  to  produce  those 
mixtures  of  various  races  which  often  render  it  difficult 
for  the  anthropologist  to  determine  the  affinities  of  many 
of  the  so-called  Malay  peoples. 

The  pirates  of  Sooloo  and  the  Lanuns  of  Magindano 
have  long  been  a  terrible  scourge  to  the  eastern  seas. 
Many  European  vessels  have  been  captured  by  them,  and 
their  crews  either  murdered  or  made  slaves  of;  and  Mr. 
St  John  (many  years  British  consul  in  Borneo)  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  laige  proportion  of  the  vessels  lost  or 
missing  in  the  archipelago  have  suffered  this  fate.     The 
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piratical  fleets  used  often  to  consist  of  twenty  or  thirty 
large  boats,  with  80  or  100  men  each,  and  even  the 
largest  merchant  vessels  had  not  the  least  chance  against 
them.  The  constant  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch, 
and  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  have  extirpated  some  of  them, 
and  the  prevalence  of  ttounem  has  led  them  to  use 
smaller  boats ;  but  they  are  still  a  terror  to  native  vessela 
and  to  many  improtected  coasts,  and  their  continued 
existence  is  a  serious  injury  as  well  as  a  disgrace  to 
all  the  European  governments  who  have  possessions  in  the 
Eastern  seas. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  DUTOH  JEAST  INDIES. 

1.  Extent  and  Importance, 

Almost  all  the  groups  south  of  the  Philippines — extend- 
I  ing  from  Pulo  Nias  on  the  west  of  Sumatra  to  the  Am 

Islands  near  New  Guinea,  a  distance  of  2500  miles — are 
comprised  in  the  Dutch  Colonies,  forming  altogether  a 
\  state  more  than  thrice  the  size  of  Germany,  with  a  popu- 

lation  of   22,000,000;   abounding   in   gold,  diamonds, 
^  pearls,  coal,  and  salt,  and  producing  pepper,  cinnamon,  tea» 

coffee,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  camphor,  and  spices.  Thus, 
these  Dutch  possessions  rank  next  in  importance  to  the 
British  Empire  in  Asia ;  its  trade  with  the  home  country 
amounts  to  at  least  one-half  of  that  carried  on  between 
e  East  India  and  England,  while  the  floatiog  capital  of  this 

^  trade  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  £26,000,000. 

r 

2.  BvJtch  Policy y  and  its  Effects  on  the  Native 

FoptikUione, 

The  army,  and  the  policy  pursued  towards  the  natives, 
are  the  two  mainstays  of  the  Dutch  power  in  these  remote 
i^ons.  The  army,  amounting  to  about  30,000  men,  is 
administered  by  the  Indian  Council  of  six  members,  and 
about  two-fifths  of  all  the  forces  are  stationed  in  Java,  the 
heart  of  Netherlands  India.  They  consiBt  both  of  Dutch 
and  Malays,  drilled  and  officered  by  Europeans.  The 
fleet  consists  of  about  thirty  vessels,  and  these  combined 
f  forces  have  gradually  overcome  all  resistance  as  far  as 
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thej  could  reach ;  so  that  the  Dutch  authority  is  firmly 
established,  especiallj  in  Java,  where  one  or  two  nomi- 
nally independent  sultans  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  in  Batavia. 

The  Dutch  government  has  a  monopoly  of  rice,  indigo, 
and  coffee,  to  such  an  extent  that  native  planters  are 
obliged  to  dispose  of  their  produce  to  the  State  on  fixed 
terms.  By  this  system  a  large  revenue  is  obtained,  the 
coffee  produced  in  Java  alone  amounting  yearly  to  about 
60,000  tons.  Slaves  are  no  longer  employed  on  the 
plantations,  slaveiy  having  been  abolished  some  few 
years  ago.  But  the  natives  are  bound  to  a  sort  of  statute 
labour,  besides  their  obligation  to  serve  their  own  sultana 
in  the  same  way.  Many  of  the  hardships  inherent  to  this 
system  have  been  mitigated,  but  it  stQl  remains  substan- 
tially true  that  the  Dutch  colonies  are  farmed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country.  The  natives  fed  the  yoke, 
but  endure  it  patiently ;  partly  through  obsequiousness  to 
their  sultans,  who  ore  so  many  Dutch  puppets,  partly 
through  their  own  natural  temperament.  The  Malays 
have,  no  doubt,  some  good  qualities,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
their  character  lies  a  material  and  sensuous  element ;  for 
them  the  panem  et  drcenses  argument  has  irresistible 
attractions;  they  are  satisfied  with  their  rice,  fish,  and 
betel,  which  they  easily  earn  as  careful  agriculturists  and 
skilful  mariners.  If  to  these  blessings  be  added  an  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  dancing  girls,  concert,  visit  to  the 
play-house  or  cock-fight,  they  are  more  than  rewarded^ 
and  think  no  longer  of  revolting.  The  natives  even  thrive 
under  the  system,  as  shown  by  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  population.  That  of  Madura,  for  instance,  rose  fiom 
393,426  in  1856  to  676,818  in  1871,  thus  almost 
doubling  itself  in  fifteen  years.  It  will  also  be  readily 
allowed  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  districts  under 
Dutch  rule  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  native  states^ 
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where  the  old  barbarous  systems  of  slaveiy,  piracy^  and 
spoliation  still  flourish  unrestrained. 

8.  System  of  GovemmeiU  of  NetherlaTids  India. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  a  Governor- 
General  with  the  authority  of  a  viceroy.  He  is  supreme 
oommander  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  with  the  right  of 
declaring  peace  and  war,  and  concluding  treaties  with  the 
native  princes  and  peoples  within  the  limits  of  his  in- 
structions &om  the  Home  Government.  The  colonies  are 
divided  into  two  main  divisions,  the  first  comprising  Java 
with  Madura,  the  second  the  so-called  external  possessions 
(Buitenbezittingen),  that  is,  all  the  other  possessions  and 
tributary  states.  The  former  are  divided  into  ''Besi- 
dendes,"  of  which  there  are  twenty-one  in  Java  alone. 
Each  of  these  provinces  is  administered  by  a  ^  resident," 
and  is  again  subdivided  into  a  number  of  '' regencies," 
with  a  '^  regent "  at  their  head  This  regent  is  always  a 
native  chosen  from  the  nobles,  especially  of  former  dynas- 
tic families,  whose  influence  over  their  subjects,  cemented 
as  it  is  by  religious  associations,  stQl  remains  undiminished. 
Under  the  regent  are  the  district  and  'Messa"  chiefs, 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  who  represent  the  interests 
of  the  **  dessa "  or  commune,  a  social  organisation  some- 
what  resembling  the  Bussian  "  mir.''  With  the  r^ent, 
called  by  the  Javanese  ''  adhipatti,"  **  pangeren,"  or  '^  tom- 
monggung,"  is  associated  a  European  ''  Assistant  Besi- 
dent,"  who  is  instructed  to  treat  his  compeer  as  a  younger ' 
brother,  and  while  keeping  him  well  in  hand  to  put  him 
forward  as  ostensibly  the  real  agent.  Under  the  Assistant 
Besidents  are  other  European  fonctionaiies,  who,  besides 
their  political  duties,  have  the  administration  of  justice 
or  the  superintendence  of  the  culture-system  mainly  in 
their  hands. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

JAVA. 

1.  Position,  Farm,  and  Area. 

Chief  of  the  Dutch  possessions  is  the  fine  island  of  Java, 
situated  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  great  Asiatic 
submarine  plateau.  It  is  separated  from  Sumatra  on  the 
west  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  at  the  narrowest  part  only 
fourteen  miles  wide,  and  firom  Bali  on  the  east  by  a 
strait  only  two  miles  broad.  Borneo  lies  immediately 
north  of  it,  but  everywhere  distant  more  than  200  idSbs, 
while  due  south  of  it  the  Indian  and  Southern  oceans 
extend  uninterruptedly  to  the  Antarctic  continent.  In  form 
it  is  long  and  comparatively  narrow,  lying  in  a  nearly- 
east  and  west  direction.  Its  extreme  length  is  575  geo- 
graphical miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  &om  48  to  117 
miles.  Its  area  has  been  computed  at  3  7,0  2  9  geographical 
miles,  or  about  one  third  part  larger  than  Ireland.  Its 
north  coast  is  somewhat  low,  and  comparatively  sheltered, 
and  here  are  several  small  islands,  the  chief  being  the 
Kaiimon  Java  archipelago,  and  Bawean;  emd  one  large 
island  Madura,  which  at  its  western  extremity  is  only 
separated  from  the  main  island  by  a  strait  a  mile  wida 
The  southern  coast  is  bold  and  precipitous,  and  has  only 
a  few  islands  situated  close  to  the  shore,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  Barong  towards  the  eastern  extremity,  and 
£ambangan  a  little  west  of  the  centre.  The  coast-line 
presents  many  bays  on  the  north,  but  none  of  them  pene- 
trate deeply,  so  that  there  is  only  one  good  harbour,  that 
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of  Soniabaya,  formed  between  the  m&iu  iBland  and  Madura. 
Tbe  Bontheni  coast  is  atill  less  indented,  and  is  exposed  to 
a  heavy  and  dang^oua  suif,  which  rolls  in  upon  t^e  shote 
at  all  seasons.  It  is  therefore  little  frequented,  and  it  has 
haidlj  any  safe  harbonr  bat  that  between  the  island  of 
Kambangan  and  the  mainland. 


lATAKKSK  UKDSOAFB. 

The  western  part  of  Java,  as  far  as  Cheribon,  is  &om 
75  to  95  miles  broad,  and,  except  the  plains  on  the  northern 
coast,  is  very  mountainous,  the  mountains  being  crowded 
together  with  narrow  intervening  valleys,  but  not  reaching 
such  great  elevations  as  elsewhere ;  the  highest  being 
somewhat  under  10,000  feet.  This,  however,  is  the  most 
Inxnriant  part  of  tbe  island,  owing  to  the  moister  climate. 
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SO  that  the  forests  reach  the  suniiDits  of  some  of  the  highest 
mountains.  Hereisthecountiyof  theSundanese»whospeak 
a  language  distinct  from  the  Jayanese  proper.  Eastward 
as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Japara  the  island  is  hardly 
more  than  50  miles  wide^  mountainous  in  the  centre,  but 
with  plains  both  on  the  north  and  south  coasts.  Here 
the  mountains  exceed  10,000  feet.  Then  comes  a  portion 
which  is  about  100  miles  wide,  as  far  as  Sourabaya^  where 
an  extensiye  yaUey  nearly  crosses  the  island.  Beyond 
this  the  eastern  end  is  only  50  miles  wide,  yet  it  contains 
the  great  mountain  of  Semiru,  12«236  feet  high,  and  the 
highest  in  all  Java. 

2.  MourUains — Volcanoes — Earthquakes, 

The  great  mountains  of  Java  are  all  volcanic  cones, 
situated  for  the  most  part  near  the  central  line  of  the 
island.  Eight  of  these  exceed  10,000  feet,  seven  more 
exceed  9000,  and  eight  are  between  7000  and  9000 
feet  high,  and  there  are  many  others  of  less  elevation. 
The  total  number  of  volcanic  peaks  in  Java  is  said  to  be 
46,  of  which  twenty  are  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  activity. 
As  an  example  of  these^  we  may  quote  Dr.  Horsfield's 
account  of  the  Tenger  mountain  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  which,  although  by  no  means  the  most 
lofty,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  not  only  in  Java»  but 
in  the  world. 

^This  mountain  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
volcanoes  of  the  island.  It  rises  from  a  very  large  base, 
in  a  gentle  slope,  with  gradually  extending  ridges.  The 
summit,  seen  from  a  distance,  is  less  conical  than  most  of 
the  other  principal  volcanoes,  varying  in  height,  at  differ- 
ent points,  from  7000  to  8700  feet  The  crater  is  not 
at  the  summit,  but  more  than  1000  feet  below  the  highest 
point ;  and  consists  of  a  large  excavation  of  an  irr^pilarly 
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dzcular  fonn,  surrotmded  on  all  sides  by  a  range  of  bills 
of  different  elevations.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  crater  in 
the  island,  and  one  of  the  lai^est  active  craters  on  the 
globe.  It  constitutes  an  immense  golf,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  leveL  This  is  bare  and  covered  with  sand 
throughout ;  in  one  portion,  near  the  middle,  the  sand  is 
loose  and  blown  by  the  wind  into  ridges,  and  to  this  the 
natives  give  the  name  of  '  sea  of  sand.'  The  larger 
diameter  of  the  crater  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half,  the 
smaller  three  and  a  half.  From  its  interior,  and  to- 
wards the  middle,  there  rise  several  conical  peaks,  or 
distinct  volcanoes.  The  chief  of  these,  the  moxmtain 
Brama  (from  the  Hindu  god  Brama,  whose  emblem  is 
Five),  is  a  perfectly  regular  cone,  still  in  partial  activity, 
with  occasional  eruptions.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  '  sea  of  sand'  above  mentioned  Adjoining  to  it 
stands  another  conical  peak,  more  than  1000  feet  high, 
named '  Watangan'  (Hall  of  Audience),  covered  externally 
with  sand,  quite  bare,  and  on  account  of  its  steepness  its  top 
has  never  been  examined.  At  a  small  distance  from  the 
'  Brama'  rises  a  smaller  cone,  called  '  Butak'  (the  Bald). 
The  two  last  have  not  exhibited  any  volcanic  activity  in 
recent  times. 

''  The  '  Brama,'  whidi  rises  from  the  middle  of  the 
crater^s  floor,  is  also  covered  with  sand,  and  is  marked 
with  regular  parallel  grooves  and  ridges,  its  height  being 
above  600  feet  The  ascent,  though  arduous,  is  facili* 
tated  by  steps  which  the  natives  Have  made  in  the  sandy 
covering.  On  reaching  the  summit,  I  was  surprised  by 
finding  myself  suddenly  at  the  brink  of  an  immense 
funnel,  having  a  circumference  of  about  one  mile,  and  a 
depth  of  about  600  feet.  Its  form  is,  on  the  whole, 
T^ular ;  the  interior  walls  are  stratified  with  undulating 
layers  of  sand,  and  volcanic  debris  of  different  colours — 
grey,  reddish,  and  black.     The  sides  conveige  to  a  small 
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bottom,  apparently  about  twenty  yaids  in  diameter,  con- 
taining  a  greenish  fluid,  from  which  volumes  of  smoke 
ascend.  While  standing  at  the  brink,  several  outbursts 
occurred,  which  shook  the  mountain,  and  were  accom« 
panied  by  a  rumbling  noise  lesembling  distant  thunder.- 

The  outer  walls  of  this  old  mountain  are  of  trachytic 
lava,  and  Dr.  Junghun  believes  that  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  its  history  it  sent  forth  trachytic  lavas,  obsidian,  and 
pumice  stone ;  after  this  enormous  quantities  of  sand  were 
thrown  out,  which  formed  the  great  sandy  floor  with  its 
sand  cones,  while  at  present  it  only  emits  steam  and 
stdphurous  gases,  with  occasional  showers  of  fine  ashes. 
Some  of  the  other  volcanoes  of  Java  have  had  terrible 
eruptions  within  the  historical  period.  In  the  year  1772 
the  volcano  Papandayang,  which  is  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  island,  threw  out  such  an  immense  quantity  of 
scorise  and  ashes  that  Dr.  Junghun  thinks  a  layer  nearly 
fifty  feet  thick  was  spread  over  an  area  having  a  radius  of 
seven  miles,  all  this  being  thrown  out  during  a  single 
night.  Forty  native  villages  were  buried  beneath  it,  and 
about  3000  persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished  between 
this  single  sunset  and  sunrise. 

Still  more  terrible  and  destructive  was  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Galunggong  (a  few  miles  north-east  of  Papanday- 
ang) on  the  8th  of  October  1822.  At  noon  on  that  day 
not  a  cloud  could  be  seen  in  the  sky.  The  wild  beasts 
gladly  sought  the  friendly  shades  of  the  dense  forest ;  and 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  over  the  highly-cultivated 
declivities  of  the  mountain,  or  over  the  rich  adjoining 
plain,  but  the  dull  creaking  of  some  native  cart  drawn  by 
the  sluggish  bufialo.  The  natives,  under  the  shelter  of 
their  rude  huts,  were  giving  themselves  up  to  the  mid-day 
repose,  when  suddenly  a  frightful  thundering  was  heard 
in  the  earth,  and  from  the  top  of  this  old  volcano  a  dark 
dense  mass  was  seen  rising  higher  and  higher  into  the 
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air,  aad  spieading  itself  out  over  the  clear  sky  with  such 
an  appalling  rapidity  that  in  a  few  moments  the  whole 
landscape  was  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  night.  Through 
the  thick  darkness  flashes  of  lightning  gleamed  incessantly 
in  every  direction,  and  many  natives  were  instantly  struck 
down  to  the  earth  by  stones  falling  from  the  sky.  Then  a 
deluge  of  hot  water  and  flowing  mud  shot  up  from  the 
crater  like  a  waterspout,  and  poured  down  the  mountain- 
sides, sweeping  away  trees  and  beasts  and  human  bodies 
in  its  seething  mass.  At  the  same  moment  stones  and 
ashes  and  sand  were  projected  to  an  enormous  height  into 
the  air,  and,  as  they  fell,  destroyed  nearly  everything 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  while  quantities  of  the 
same  material  fell  even  beyond  the  river  Tandoi,  which  is 
forty  miles  off.  A  few  villages  that  were  situated  on 
high  hiUs  on  the  lower  dedivities  of  the  mountain  escaped 
the  surrounding  destruction  by  being  raised  above  the 
streams  of  hot  water  and  flowing  mud,  while  most  of  the 
stones  and  ashes  and  sand  that  were  thrown  out,  passed 
completely  over  them,  and  destroyed  villages  that  were 
£eurther  removed  from  the  centre  of  this  great  eruption. 

The  thundering  was  first  heard  at  half-past  one  o'clock. 
At  four  o'clock  the  extreme  violence  of  the  eruption  was 
past :  at  five,  the  sky  began  to  grow  clear  once  more,  and 
the  same  sun  that  at  noon  had  shed  his  glowing  light 
over  the  rich  and  peaceful  landscape,  at  evening  was 
casting  his  rays  over  the  same  spots,  then  changed  into  a 
scene  of  utter  desolation. 

But  this  was  not  alL  A  second  eruption  followed 
on  October  12th,  even  more  violent  than  the  first.  Hot 
water  and  mud  were  again  vomited  forth,  and  great  blocks 
of  basalt  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of- seven  mUes  from 
the  volcano.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  violent  earth- 
quake ;  the  summit  of  the  moimtain  was  broken  down, 
and  one  side,  which  had  been  covered  with  forest,  became 
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an  enonnonB  sendGircalor  gulf.  Kew  hills  and  valleyB 
are  said  to  have  been  formed,  and  two  rivers  had  their 
oonises  changed.  The  river  Wulna  bore  down  to  the  sea 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  the  carcases  of  deer,  rhino- 
ceroses, tigers,  and  other  animals.  The  official  acconnts 
stjEite  that  114  villages  were  destroyed,  and  4000  persons 
killed.  This  mountain  was  situated  in  a  fertile  and  thickly 
populated  part  of  Java ;  it  was  covered  with  forests  to 
the  summit,  and  no  record  or  tradition  existed  of  its  ever 
having  been  in  a  state  of  eruption ;  so  that  this  terrible 
catastrophe  fell  upon  a  people  utterly  unprepared  for  it. 

Java  is  also  subject  to  earthquakes,  though  not  so 
frequent  or  so  violent  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  archi- 
pelago. The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  January  5, 1699, 
when  208  considerable  shocks  were  felt  and  many  houses 
in  Batavia  were  overturned.  At  the  same  time  a  volcanic 
eruption  occurred  in  Mount  Salak,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  the  city,  and  numerous  landslips  blocked  up  the  river, 
causing  it  to  become  so  muddy  as  to  kill  all  tiie  fish 
except  the  carp.  The  quantity  of  bushes,  trees,  and 
debris,  caused  the  river  to  overflow  and  inundate  the  city, 
while  it  brought  down  numbers  of  drowned  bufTaloes, 
tigers,  rhinoceroses,  apes,  and  other  wild  beasts,  including 
even  crocodiles,  which  were  found  drowned  among  the  rest. 

So  lately  as  1867  a  violent  earthquake  occurred  in 
central  Java,  which  destroyed  many  houses  and  swallowed 
up  their  inhabitants.  A  thousand  people  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  it  in  the  native  capital  of  Djokokarta  alone. 

Besides  the  true  volcanoes,  there  are  many  hill 
ranges  and  lesser  mountains  in  Java ;  and  skirting  the 
southern  shore  there  is  a  great  range  of  low  mountains 
about  3000  feet  in  height,  formed  of  basalt,  trap,  and 
sometimes  of  limestone.  This  latter  appears  to  be  of 
Miocene  age,  as  it  contains  shells  and  corals  allied  to 
those  of  the  European  Miocene,  as  well  as  others  similar 
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to  those  which  now  live  in  Eastern  seas,  three  out  of 
twenty-two  being  living  species.  In  the  western  part, 
near  Sumatra,  a  few  boulders  of  granite  are  found,  but 
this  rock  is  otherwise  hardly  known  in  the  island. 

8.  Rivers,  Valleys,  Hot  Springs,  etc 

The  rivers  of  Java^  especially  on  the  north  side,  are 
almost  innumerable,  but  from  the  form  of  the  island  they 
are  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  a  few  only  navigable 
for  boats.  Their  rapid  flow  and  perennial  supply  of 
water  are  excellently  adapted  for  irrigation,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  which  much  of  the  fertility  of  the  countiy  is  due. 
The  largest  and  most  useful  river  of  the  island  is  that 
usually  called  the  river  of  Solo,  from  its  passing  the  native 
capital  of  that  name.  It  has  its  source  in  one  of  the  low 
ranges  of  hills  towards  the  southern  side  of  the  island, 
and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  360  miles  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  by  two  mouths  opposite  the  western  end  of 
Madura.  Except  for  three  months,  from  August  to 
October,  it  is  navigable  for  large  boats,  and  at  all  times 
by  small  ones.  The  next  largest  river  is  the  Brantas,  or 
river  of  Sourabaya.  This  also  rises  near  the  southern  coast, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Semero  mountain,  and  after 
receiving  many  affluents,  enters  the  sea  by  two  mouths, 
one  of  which  passes  the  town  of  Sourabaya^  and  contri* 
butes  to  form  its  harbour. 

The  valleys  of  Java,  Uke  its  streams,  are  innumerable, 
but  its  inland  plains  of  any  extent  are  only  six  in  num- 
ber. In  the  western  section  of  the  island  is  that  of  Ban- 
dong;  in  the  centre  the  great  plain  of  Surakarta;  and 
somewhat  farther  east  those  of  Madiyun,  Eediri,  and 
Ifalan^  the  latter  being  situated  between  the  great  vol- 
canoes of  Aijuna  and  Semero.  All  these  plains  are 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains^  which  furnish  them  with  a 
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perennial  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  such  as  is  fur« 
nished  by  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The 
valley  of  Kadu,  south  of  Samarang,  and  bounded  by  the 
mountains  Sundara  and  Merapi,  is  of  equal  fertility  with 
the  above-mentioned  plains.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any 
extent  in  Java,  but  there  are  a  few  small  ones  in  the 
mountains,  which  are  often  very  beautiful  Hot  springs 
are  frequent,  generally  at  the  base  of  the  volcanoes,  and 
many  of  them  are  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  mud  and  brine  springs  of  Grobogan,  in  the 
south  of  the  province  of  Japara,  are  very  remarkable. 
They  are  situated  in  a  level  limestone  district  surrounded 
by  volcanoes,  and  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Horsfield 
as  follows : — 

"  These  wells  are  dispersed  through  a  district  of 
country  several  miles  in  circumference,  the  base  of  which, 
like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  island  which  furnish  min- 
eral and  saline  waters,  is  limestona  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  force  themselves  upwards  through  aper* 
tures  in  the  rocks  with  some  violence  and  ebullition. 
The  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sea-salt,  and 
yield  upon  evaporation  very  good  salt  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, in  quantity  not  less  than  200  tons  a  year.  About 
the  centre  of  this  limestone  district  is  found  an  extraordi- 
nary volcanic  phenomenon.  On  approaching  it  from  a 
distance,  it  is  first  discovered  by  large  volumes  of  smoke 
rising  and  disappearing  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds, 
resembling  the  vapours  arising  from  a  violent  surf,  while 
a  dull  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  distant  thunder. 
Having  advanced  so  near  that  the  vision  is  no  longer 
impeded  by  the  smoke,  a  large  hemispherical  mass  is 
observed,  consisting  of  black  earth  mixed  with  water, 
about  16  feet  in  diameter,  rising  to  the  height  of  20 
or  30  feet  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner,  and,  as  it  were, 
pushed  up  by  a  force  beneath,  which  suddenly  explodes 
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with  a  dull  noise,  and  scatters  about  a  yolume  of  black 
mud  in  every  direction.  After  an  interval  of  a  few 
seconds,  the  hemispherical  body  of  mud  or  earth  rises  and 
explodes  again.  In  the  same  manner  this  volcanic  ebul- 
lition goes  on  without  interruption,  throwing  up  a  globu- 
lar body  of  mud,  and  dispersing  it  with  violence  through 
the  neighbouring  plain.  The  spot  where  this  occurs  is 
nearly  circular,  and  perfectly  level  It  is  covered  with 
the  earthy  particles  impregnated  with  salt  which  are 
thrown  up  from  below.  Its  circumference  is  about  half 
a  mila  A  strong  sulphurous  pungent  smell,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  earth-oil,  is  perceived  on  standing  near 
the  explosion,  and  the  mud  recently  thrown  up  is  some- 
what above  the  heat  of  the  air.  During  the  rainy  season 
these  explosions  are  more  violent,  the  mud  is  thrown  up 
much  higher,  and  the  noise  is  heard  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance." 

The  celebrated  valley  of  poison, ''  Gueva  upas,"  is  an 
extinct  crater  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  which 
is  an  object  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Every  living  thing  which  penetrates  into  this  valley  falls 
down  dead,  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  bones  and 
carcases  of  tigers,  deer,  birds,  and  even  of  men,  all  killed 
by  the  copious  emanations  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which, 
accumulating  in  the  hollow,  form  an  invisible  but  deadly 
lake.  In  another  crater,  near  the  volcano  of  Talaga 
Bodas,  there  are  sulphurous  exhalations,  which  have  killed 
tigers,  birds,  and  innumerable  insects,  and  in  this  case  the 
soft  parts,  such  as  muscle,  nails,  hair,  and  skin,  are  pre- 
served, while  the  bones  are  corroded  and  destroyed.  The 
mythical  tales  of  the  deadly  "  Upas  tree,"  which  was  said 
to  destroy  all  creatures  which  slept  beneath  its  shade,  or 
any  birds  which  flew  over  it,  have  originated  in  the  word 
**  upas  "  (poison)  being  applied  to  these  places  and  also  to 
a  poisonous  tree — the  AnHarU  tooncaria — ^which  latter 
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has  no  such  deadly  properties  as  have  been  all^ged^  bat 
which  have  been  transfeired  to  it  from  the  craters  filled 
with  mephitic  gases,  to  which  they  really  appertain. 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  a  lake  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  in  the  crater  of  Taschem,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Java,  which  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric 
acid  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it,  or  in  the  river  which 
flows  from  it ;  and  when  the  river  empties  itself  into  the 
sea,  it  destroys  or  drives  away  all  fish  for  a  considerable 
distanca 

4.  Climate. 

The  climate  of  Java  is  hot  and  uniform,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  geographical  position,  but  its  elevated 
plains  and  plateaus,  from  1000  to  5000  feet  above  the 
sea,  afford  a  variety  of  climates,  some  of  which  are  as 
near  perfection  as  any  that  can  be  foimd.  The  wet 
season  is  from  October  to  March,  when  the  north-west 
monsoon  blows,  and  the  dry  from  April  to  September, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-east  winds ;  but,  as  in 
all  countries  near  the  equator,  rain  and  sunshine  are  more 
or  less  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The  period  of 
change  of  the  monsoons  is  often  unsettled  and  tempestu- 
ous, with  violent  thunderstorms,  which,  in  the  mountains, 
are  often  destructive  of  Ufe.  Land  and  sea  breezes  are 
experienced  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  northern  and 
southern  coasts,  while  in  some  parts  of  the  east  end  of 
the  island  the  south-east  monsoon  blows  violently  across 
the  entire  island. 

The  variations  of  temperatore  at  Batavia  are  very 
small ;  the  result  of  hourly  observations  for  three  years 
at  the  Government  meteorological  observatory  showii^ 
an  extreme  range  of  only  27"^  Fahr.  in  that  period.  The 
usual  daily  range,  however,  is  only  about  11^  or  from 
about  74^  to  SS'' ;  and  during  the  whole  year  the  tern- 
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peratore  seldom  falk  much  below  70^,  or  rises  above  90^ 
At  elevations  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea 
the  thennometer  is  usually  20^  lower  than  the  figures 
above  given,  producing  a  climate  very  agreeable  to  Euro- 
pean constitutions,  and  suitable  to  the  com,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  have  long 
been  acclimatised. 

5.  Natural  History  of  Java, 

Ihe  botany  of  Java  is  exceedingly  rich  and  diver- 
sified, and  the  peculiar  Malayan  flora  is  here  developed 
in  its  highest  luxuriance  and  beauty.  The  villages,  and 
even  the  towns,  are  in  great  part  concealed  from  view  by 
the  luxuriant  abundance  and  perpetual  verdure  of  the 
v^etation.  Patches  of  sandy  shore,  or  of  bare  lava- 
coloured  peaks,  are  the  exception.  The  vegetation  varies 
with  the  soil,  whether  composed  of  the  debris  of  volcanic 
matter,  of  calcareous  rocks,  or  of  sandstone ;  but  it  varies 
far  more  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  which 
gives  rise  to  at  least  six  dififorent  botanical  zones,  which 
are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Blocker : — ^*  On  the  low  coast- 
lands  we  find  superb  palms,  bananas,  aroids,  amaran- 
thacen,  papilionaceous  plants,  and  poisonous  Euphor- 
biaces.  Scarcely  do  we  ascend  1000  feet  above  the 
sea  when  our  eyes  are  struck  by  the  quantity  of  ferns, 
which  already  preponderate  over  other  plants,  and  here, 
too,  we  find  magnificent  groves  of  slender  bamboos.  The 
farther  we  ascend,  the  greater  is  the  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  vegetation*  Palms  and  l^uminoss  become  rare, 
and  bamboos  less  abundant  In  place  of  these  we  find 
forests  of  fig-trees  with  their  tall  trunks,  spreading 
branches,  and  thick  foUage,  overshadowing  more  lowly 
bMS  and  a  variety  of  humble  plants,  and  exhibiting 
a  majesty  which  even  surpasses  in  splendour  the  palms 
pf  the  coast     Here,  too,  the  ferns  increase  in  number. 
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and  beautiful  tree-ferns  abound,  often  covering  the  aides 
of  the  valleys  with  their  aerial  crowns  of  fronds.  Or- 
chideous  pkoits  now  present  themselves  in  considerable 
numbers,  clothing  the  old  trees  with  a  parasitic  v^eta- 
tion.  Higher  still  the  figs  are  mingled  with  gigantic 
liquidambars,  with  white  trunks.  To  the  Orchideae  are 
added  the  curious  Nepenthes,  or  pitcher-plimts,  while  the 
numerous  ferns  are  accompanied  by  LoranthacesB  and  ele- 
gant Melastomas.  Above  these  comes  the  region  of  oaks 
and  laurels,  and  here  the  Melastomas  and  orchideous 
plants  become  still  more  abundant,  while  the  vegetation 
receives  a  new  ornament  in  the  elegant  Freycinetias, 
which  are  found  as  pseudo-parasites,  rubiaceous  plants 
being  at  the  same  time  abimdant,  growing  by  themselves 
and  flourishing  in  the  shada  There  is  but  one  region 
above  that  of  oaks  and  laurels,  where  rubiaces,  conifers, 
heaths,  and  other  plants  femuliar  to  countries  beyond  the 
tropics,  present  to  us  the  flora  of  higher  latitudes. 
Cryptogamous  plants,  especially,  are  infinitely  multi- 
plied ;  fungi  are  abundant,  and  mosses  cover  the  ground 
and  invest  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  The  ferns 
are  now  smaller  in  size,  but  are  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  and  constitute  an  important  portion  of  the  v^eta- 
tion." 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  higher  mountains 
of  Java  is  the  appearance  upon  them  of  plants  closely 
allied  to  those  of  northern  Europe.  On  the  fine  mountain 
of  Pangerango,  about  60  miles  S.S.E.  of  Batavia,  we  meet 
with  eatable  raspberries  at  6000  feet,  cypresses  at  7000» 
while  at  8000  feet  we  come  upon  such  familiar  types  as 
the  honeysuckle,  St.  John's  wort,  and  guelder-rose ;  and 
when  we  reach  9000  feet,  we  meet  with  the  imperial 
cowslip,  allied  to  species  inhabiting  Japan  and  the  Hima- 
layas, but  of  a  peculiar  species  {Primula  impericUis),  found 
nowhere  dae  but  upon  this  single  mountain  top.     The 
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following  genera,  characteristic  of  north  temperate  regions, 
were  found  upon  the  summit  by  Mr.  Motley: — Two 
species  of  violet,  three  of  rannnctdns,  eight  or  ten  of 
mbus,  and  species  of  primrose,  St.  John's  wort,  swertia, 
lily  of  the  valley,  cranberry,  rhododendron,  gnaphalium, 
polygonum,  foxglove,  honeysuckle,  plantain,  wormwood, 
oak,  and  yew. 

The  zoology  of  Java  is  equally  interesting.  The  island 
is  very  rich  in  mammalia,  possessing  about  90  distinct 
kinds.  The  majority  of  these  are  identical  with  those  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  but  many  of  the  forms  inhabiting 
those  two  islands  are  wanting,  and  there  are  a  few  peculiar 
to  Java,  or  common  to  it  and  the  continent,  but  wanting  in 
the  other  islands.  Thus,  Java  has  no  tapir,  or  elephant, 
or  Malay-bear,  or  orang-utan,  while  the  Javan  rhinoceros 
and  hare  are  identical  with  species  found  again  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  countries.  Among  birds  we  meet  with 
similar  but  stiU  more  remarkable  facts.  No  less  than 
240  species  of  land-birds  are  known  to  inhabit  the  island, 
and  at  least  forty  are  peculiar  to  it  There  are,  however, 
no  less  than  sixteen  genera  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo,  which  are  absent  from  Java,  among  which  are 
such  conspicuous  birds  as  the  Indian  ms^ies  {Dendro^ 
ciUa),  the  green  gaper  (CcUyptomena),  the  bearded  roller 
(Nydiamis),  the  Argus  and  fire-back  pheasants,  and  the 
crested  partridges.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  twelve 
Javan  birds  whose  nearest  allies  (sometimes  the  identical 
species)  occur  in  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  or  the  Hima^ 
layas,  while  they  are  quite  unknown  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  the  most  popular  example  of  which  is  the  pea- 
fowl of  Java,  found  also  in  Siam  and  Burmah,  but  not  in 
the  intervening  islands.^ 

^  For  the  detail*  of  these  pecnliBiitiei  and  their  probable  oaniet,  see 
The  Chographieal  DidribuHcn  qf  AnimdU^  by  A.  B.  Wallace,  roL  i 
piS49. 
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In  lepfciles,  fresh^water  fishes^  and  insects,  Jaya'is  veiy 
rich,  the  fonns  agreeing  generally  with  those  prevalent  in 
the  other  Malay  islands  and  in  the  Indo-Malay  countries. 
The  insects  are  especially  fine,  and  among  the  beetles  and 
butterflies  are  some  of  magnificent  dimensions  and  gor^ 
geous  colours ;  but,  as  in  the  birds,  many  of  them  are 
quite  peculiar  to  the  island  and  unlike  those  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  large  animals  of  Java  are 
the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  wild  dog,  the  wild 
ox,  and  two  species  of  wild  swina  Deer  are  abundant 
and  of  several  species,  but  there  are  no  antelopes  or  goat& 
Squirrels  are  very  plentiful,  and  there  are  four  species 
of  monkeys.  A  singular  animal,  somewhat  intermediate 
in  appearance  between  a  polecat  and  a  badger,  is  tlie 
Mydaus,  remarkable  for  its  distribution  on  the  higher 
mountains  only.  Dr.  Horsfield  states  that  it  is  confined 
exclusively  to  those  mountains  which  have  an  elevation 
of  more  than  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  on  these 
it  occurs  with  the  regularity  of  some  plants,  extending 
&om  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  on  the  numerous 
disconnected  mountain  summits.  It  emits  an  ofiTensive 
stench  like  the  skunk  of  America.  Besides  the  peacock, 
two  species  of  jungle-fowl  inhabit  Java — one  a  very  beau* 
tiful  species  (Oallus  fwrcatvs),  peculiar  to  the  island  and 
those  eastward  of  it  as  far  as  Sumbawa ;  the  other  the 
common  jungle-fowl  of  India  and  the  Malay  countries 
{Oallus  bankiva),  and  the  original  stock  of  all  our  domestic 
poultry.  There  are  also  several  species  of  partridge  and 
quail,  and  some  very  beautiful  pigeons,  pre-eminent  among 
which  is  the  mountain  fruit-dove  (PtUopuB  roseieoUis), 
whose  entire  head  and  neck  are  of  an  intense  rosy-pink; 
contrastiog  exquisitely  with  its  otherwise  green  plumage. 
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6.  InhabitaTUs. 

Tlie  native  inhabitants  of  Java  are  all  of  Malay  race, 
but  are  divided  into  three  nations,  speaking  distinct  but 
allied  languages.  These  are  the  Sundanese,  of  Western 
Java ;  the  true  Javanese,  of  Central  and  Eastern  Java ; 
and  the  Madurese,  of  the  island  of  Madura  and  the  adja* 
cent  parts  of  the  larger  island.  Physically,  however,  they 
are  all  nearly  alike,  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  Malays  of  the  other  great  islands  and  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  except  that  they  are  somewhat  taller  and 
better  made.  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  further  to  de- 
scribe them.  As  regards  character,  Mr.  John  Crawfurd, 
who  had  long  and  intimate  experience  of  them,  pionoimces 
them  to  be  peaceable,  docile,  sober,  and  industrious,  and 
the  most  truthful  and  straightforward  Asiatic  people  he 
ever  met  with.  He  believes  that  they  have  improved 
under  a  settled  government,  which  has  given  them  peace 
and  security;  for  an  old  writer,  Barbosa,  describes  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  being  "  very 
malicious,  great  deceivers,  seldom  speaking  the  truth,  and 
prepared  to  do  all  manner  of  wickedness ;  **  and  this  was 
no  doubt  true,  as  the  same  terms  will  apply  to  many  of 
the  Malay  peoples  at  the  present  day  under  the  rule  of 
despotic  native  princes,  who  govern  by  favouritism  and 
intrigue,  spend  their  lives  in  amusements  and  debauchery, 
and  hold  the  property,  the  families,  and  even  the  lives  of 
all  their  subjects  at  their  disposal. 

Java  was  a  populous  and  wealthy  island  long  before 
it  was  known  to  Europeans,  for  the  Portuguese  found 
there  a  comparatively  civilised  people,  carrying  on  a  great 
trade  with  surrounding  countries,  which  they  supplied 
with  rice  and  native  manufactures.  The  Javanese  are 
good  agriculturists,  and  are  especially  skilful  in  irrigation. 
Extensive  valleys  and  mountain  sides  are  terraced  and 
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levelled  in  steps,  and  water  is  carried  from  the  monntain 
streams  so  that  every  plot  can  be  flooded  or  dried  at  plea- 
sure. These  terraced  lands  are  of  very  great  antiquity, 
but  they  are  continually  being  extended,  and  they  enable 
the  ground  to  produce  a  constant  succession  of  crops  all 
the  year  round,  and  year  after  year,  without  manure, 
because  the  fertilising  matter  held  in  solution  and  suspen- 
sion by  all  streams  is  retained  upon  the  land  instead  of 
being  carried  away  to  the  sea  and  wasted.  This  mode  of 
terracing  the  land  and  compelling  the  streams  to  fertilise 
it  efiectuaUy,  is  probably  the  most  perfect  system  of  agri- 
culture conceivable,  and  were  it  applied  in  our  own  country, 
it  would  enable  us  at  once  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
economical  utilisation  of  sewage ;  for  we  should  then  have, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  water  ready  to  carry  and 
dilute,  and  land  ready  levelled  to  receive,  the  rich  manures 
that  are  now  recklessly  thrown  into  the  sea,  having  first 
contaminated  our  streams  and  done  as  much  mischief  as 
possible. 

The  Javanese  are  careful  and  skilful  workmen,  whether 
in  wood  or  iron.  They  build  admirable  boats  and  canoes, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  speed  and  elegance.  Their 
hrissis  or  daggers  are  also  excellent,  the  steel  blades  being 
finely  figured,  and  the  handles  and  sheaths  worked  in  the 
finest  woods  or  in  ivory,and  ornamented  with  gold  or  jewels. 
They  weave  native  cloths  of  fine  quality,  often  intermixed 
with  gold  thread,  and  of  beautifully  blended  colours ;  while 
they  dye  cottons  in  elaborate  and  tasteful  patterns  with  a 
few  simple  tints  obtained  from  earths  and  vegetables,  but 
whose  permanence  and  artistic  merit  put  our  more  gaudy 
but  evanescent  colours  to  shame. 

like  all  the  Malay  races,  and  most  uncivilised  peoples, 
the  Javanese  are  great  gamblers,  and  are  also  very  fond  of 
cock-fighting.  The  upper  classes,  however,  are  fond  of 
hunting,  and  are  admirable  horsemen.     They  hunt  deer 
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on  hoiseback,  kiUing  them  with  a  short  sword ;  while 
tigexB  are  often  surrounded  and  killed  with  spears.  They 
have  a  peculiar  kind  of  theatrical  performance,  in  which 
the  shadows  of  flat  wooden  figures  are  thrown  upon  a 
transparent  screen,  behind  which  the  performer  speaks 
the  several  parts,  altering  his  voice  to  suit  the  different 
characters.  The  pieces  are  almost  always  historical 
dramas,  taken  from  the  ancient  and  legendary  history 
of  the  island.  They  excel,  too,  in  music,  every  chief  or 
wealthy  man  having  a  gamdcmgj  or  band  of  musicians, 
generally  ten  or  twelve  in  number.  The  instruments  con- 
sist of  gongs  of  various  sizes  for  the  deeper  tones,  and 
strips  of  metal  or  bamboo  for  the  higher  notes,  arranged 
in  frames  so  that  a  set  of  each  can  be  conveniently  struck 
by  the  performer.  A  Bidla,  or  one-stringed  violin,  leads 
the  band,  which  is  in  constant  requisition  at  all  festivals. 
Some  of  the  musical  pieces  performed  are  long  and  ela- 
borate, but  all  are  played  by  ear,  the  performers  generally 
practising  from  childhood.  On  grand  occasions,  as  at  the 
wedding  of  a  rajah's  daughter,  the  gameUmg  will  keep  on 
playing  at  short  intervals  day  and  night  for  several  days 
in  succession* 

f.  Language — Govemmeifit — Antiquities. 

The  language  spoken  in  the  greater  part  of  Java  is 
very  andent,  and  is  much  fuller  and  more  elaborate  than 
the  Malay.  It  is  written  in  a  peculiar  character,  very 
different  from  the  Arabic  letters  in  which  the  Malay  lan- 
guage is  written,  and  equally  different  from  the  various 
characters  used  in  India.  There  are  three  dialects  of 
Javanese,  the  vulgar,  the  polite,  and  the  ancient  The 
polite,  or  ceremonial  dialect,  is  very  peculiar.  It  appears 
to  be  a  factitious  language  made  by  changing  all  familiar 
words,  either  by  altering  their  terminations  or  by  adopt- 
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ing  words  from  oilier  languages.  This  ceiemonial  lan- 
guage is  that  in  which  courtiers  address  those  higher  in 
rank  than  themselves,  while  inferiors  are  always  spoken 
to  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  but  in  writing  the  ceremonial  lan- 
guage is  always  used,  though  addresses  and  proclamations 
are  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  ancient  or  religious  lan- 
guage bears  the  same  relation  to  the  popular  one  that 
Sanscrit  does  to  the  modem  languages  of  Hindostan.  In 
Bali  and  Lombok  it  is  still  the  language  of  the  priest- 
hood, but  in  Java  it  is  entirely  a  dead  language^  only 
found  in  ancient  inscriptions  and  manuscripta  It  is 
known  as  the  Kawi  language.  The  literature  of  Java  is 
abundant,  and  is  wholly  metrical,  and  it  consists  of 
romances  and  histories  founded  on  Hindu  legends  and 
ancient  Javanese  story.  The  Sunda  language  is  ruder 
and  less  cultivated,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  some  of  the  Malay  tribes  of  Sumatra,  in  parts  of 
which  it  is  also  spoken. 

The  native  government  of  Java  was  a  pure  despotism, 
the  sovereign  being  the  arbitrary  lord  even  of  the  pro- 
perty and  life  of  his  subjects.  Previous  to  1478  the 
religion  of  the  island  was  Hindu,  and  there  were  many 
native  princes ;  but  in  that  year  the  Mahometan  converts^ 
who  had  become  numerous,  overthrew  the  chief  Hindu 
principality  of  Majapahit,  and  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
island  followed  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century. 
The  original  source  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  Java  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  dates  back 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  or  perhaps  earlier. 
During  this  period  magnificent  palaces,  temples,  sculp- 
tures, and  other  works  of  art,  were  erected,  whose  ruins 
now  astonish  the  traveller  as  he  comes  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  or  on  the  mountain  side.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Majapahit  cover  miles  of  ground, 
and  consist  of  paved  roads,  walls,  tombs,  baths,  and  gate- 
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WBJB,  while  sculptures  of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  in 
hard  trachytic  rock  are  often  found  in  the  forest^  or 
remain  in  situ  in  the  temples.  Some  of  these  buildings 
were  of  brick,  and  in  their  ruins  show  a  degree  of  perfec-> 
tion  of  workmanship  perhaps  not  equalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  The  bricks  are  exceedingly  fine- 
grained and  hard,  with  very  flat  surfaces  and  sharp 
angles.  They  are  laid  together  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy without  any  perceptible  mortar  or  cement^  yet  often 
joining  so  closely  that  a  penknife  cannot  be  inserted 
between  theuL  The  surfaces  seem,  in  fact,  to  adhere 
together  in  some  incomprehensible  manner.  These  brick 
buildings  were  richly  ornamented  with  mouldings,  pro- 
jecting courses,  recessed  panels,  and  bold  cornices,  so  as 
to  produce  a  very  fine  architectural  effect.  The  great 
temples  and  religious  buildings,  however,  some  of  which 
remain  in  a  sujfficiently  perfect  state  to  give  an  idea  of 
their  size  and  beauty,  were  much  more  remarkable,  and  a 
short  sketch  of  some  of  them  wiU  not  be  out  of  place. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  sacred  build- 
ings is  at  Brambanam,  near  the  centre  of  Java,  between 
the  native  capitals  of  Djoko-kerta  and  Sura-kerta.  One 
set,  called  Loro-jongran,  consisted  of  twenty  separate 
buildings,  six  lai^  and  fourteen  small,  the  larger  sup- 
posed to  have  been  90  feet  higL  They  were  all  con- 
structed of  solid  stone,  everywhere  decorated  with  carv- 
ings and  bas-relie&,  and  adorned  with  numbers  of  statues, 
many  of  which  still  remain  entire.  At  Ghandi  Sewa,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  are  many  fine  colossal  figures. 
Captain  Baker,  who  surveyed  these  ruins,  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  ''  such  stupendous  and  finished  specimens 
of  human  labour,  and  of  the  science  and  taste  of  ages 
long  since  forgot,  crowded  together  in  so  small  a  compass 
as  in  this  spot''  They  cover  a  space  of  600  feet  square, 
and  consist  of  an  outer  row  of  eighty-four  small  temples, 
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a  second  row  of  seyenty-six,  a  third  of  sixty-four,  a  fourth 
of  forty-four,  and  the  fifth  forming  an  inner  parallelogram 
of  twenty-eight — ^in  all  296  small  temples,  disposed  in 
five  regular  parallelograms.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  cruci- 
form temple  surrounded  by  lofty  flights  of  steps,  richly 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  containing  many  apart- 
ments. The  tropical  vegetation  has  ruined  most  of  the 
smaller  temples,  but  some  remain  tolerably  perfect,  from 
which  the  effect  of  the  whole  may  be  imagined.  From 
their  great  numbers  they  are  called  by  the  natives  the 
"  Thousand  Temples."  About  half  a  mile  off  is  another 
temple,  called  Chandi  Eali  Bening,  72  feet  square  and 
62  feet  high,  in  very  fine  preservation,  and  covered  with 
sculptures  of  Hindu  mythology  surpassing  any  that  exist 
in  India.  Other  ruins  of  palaces,  halls,  and  temples, 
with  abundance  of  sculptured  deities,  are  found  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

The  great  temple  of  Borobodo  is  situated  about  eighty 
miles  westward  of  Brambanam,  in  the  province  of  Kedu, 
and  is  in  some  respects  even  more  remarkable.     It  is 
built  upon  a  small  conical  hill  or  mound,  which  it  com- 
pletely covers,  consisting  of  a  lofty  central  dome  and 
seven  ranges  of  terraced  open  galleries,  regularly  built 
round  the  hill,  with  numerous  angles,  and  communicating 
by  steps  and  gateways.     The  central  dome  is  50  feet  in 
(Uameter ;  around  it  a  triple  circle  of  seventy-two  towers, 
and  the  whole  building  is  620  feet  square,  and  about  lOO 
feet  higL     The  terraced  walls  are  surmounted  by  40  O 
cross-legged  figures  in  covered  niches,  and  both  sides  of 
all  the  terraced  passages  are  covered  with  bas-reUefis, 
crowded  with  figures,  and  elaborately  executed  in  hard 
stone,  the  whole  being  estimated  to  occupy  an  extent  of 
wall  of  nearly  three  miles  in  lengtL     The  amount  of 
labour  and  sMll  expended  upon  this  sculptured  hUl-temple 
must  have  been  as  great  as  that  required  to  build  the 
Great  Pyramid. 


About  forty  miles  south-west  of  S&marang,  on  a  mouni- 
fain  called  Gunong  Prau  (boat-mountain),  is  an  extensive 
plateau  covered  witb  ruina.  To  reach  these,  four  flights 
of  steps  were  made  ap  the  mountain  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, each  fl%ht  consisting  of  more  than  1000  stepe. 
Traces  of  nearly  400  tem^^es  have  been  found  here,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  all  decorated  with  rich  and 
delicate  sculpturea.  The  whole  country  between  these 
and  Brambanam,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  abounds  with 
rains,  80  that  fine  sculptured  inures  may  be  seen  built 
into  the  walla  of  enclosures,  or  lying  neglected  in  ditches. 
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When  all  these  noble  buildings  were  in  their  full  per- 
fection, Java  must  have  presented  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  what  it  does  now,  when  wooden  houses  or  low 
whitewashed  huts  are  alone  to  be  seen  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior.  The  Mahometans  destroyed  these 
buildings  aa  the  signs  of  paganism;  and  they  are  now 
looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  the  work  of  superior  beings 
or  of  demons,  and  all  the  arts  of  architecture  and  of  sculp- 
ture are  totally  lost. 
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8.  Ihdch  Conquest  of  Java — Population,  etc. 

The  Dutch  made  their  first  appearance  in  Java  in 
the  year  1595.  In  1610  they  obtained  permission  from 
a  native  prince  to  build  a  fort  near  where  Batavia  now 
stands.  This  fort  and  the  settlement  that  grew  around  it 
was  frequently  attacked  by  the  native  princes,  but  always 
unsuccessfully ;  but  it  was  not  till  1677  that  any  territoiy 
ial  acquisition  was  made,  the  principality  of  Jacatra  being 
then  ceded.  From  that  time  up  to  the  year  1830  the 
Dutch  have  been  engaged  in  five  great  wars  lasting  firom 
five  to  fifteen  years  each,  but  all  ending  in  important  acqui- 
sitions of  territory ;  so  that,  although  some  of  the  native 
princes  still  retain  a  nominal  sovereignty,  the  whole  island 
is  really  conquered,  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Holland. 

The  rule  of  the  Dutch  in  this  fine  island  is  very  suc- 
cessful Good  roads  traverse  it  in  every  direction,  life  and 
property  are  as  safe  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  as  happy  and  contented  as  any  people  are 
likely  to  be  under  the  rule  of  an  alien  race.  The  system 
by  which  the  people  have  been  made  to  work  at  fixed 
wages,  and  to  sell  certain  products  at  fixed  rates  to  the 
Government,  has  enabled  the  Dutch  officials  to  remit  a 
large  annual  revenue  to  Europe ;  but  this  has  been  done 
without  any  serious  oppression  of  the  natives,  who  have 
always  been  accustomed  so  to  work  for  their  native  chieSs, 
or  on  the  lands  of  the  village  community.  One  of  the 
best  tests  of  the  general  well-being  of  a  community  is 
that  of  the  growth  of  the  population ;  for  where  this  is 
steadily  increasing,  where  there  is  no  pauperism,  where 
serious  crime  is  rare,  and  where  famine  and  rebellion  on 
any  important  scale  are  almost  unknown,  the  government 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  suitable  to  the  people  governed. 
This  is  the  case  with  Java.  In  1850  the  population  was 
about  9^  millions,  in  1865  it  had  increased  to  close  upon 
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14  millions,  in  1874  it  waa  16^  millions,  and  at  the 
end  of  1879  it  was  estimated  at  about  19,400,000.  It 
has  therefore  more  than  doubled  in  twenty  years,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  lofty  mountains  and  trackless  forests,  it 
supports  a  population  of  greater  density  than  Great 
Britain.  There  are  about  30,000  Europeans  in  Java, 
and  156,000  Chinese.  The  Netherlands  India  army 
consists  of  35,000  men,  of  whom  17,000  are  Europeans. 

9.  Products  and  JBevmiie. 

The  chief  productions  of  Java  are  rice,  coffee,  and 
sugar ;  but  it  also  supplies  many  other  valuable  articles, 
as  indigo,  cinnamon,  maize,  cotton,  tobacco,  teak,  and 
recently  quinine.  Coffee  and  sugar  have  long  been  the 
objects  of  Government  monopoly,  firom  which  a  great 
part  of  the  revenue  has  been  obtained,  but  this  is  soon  to 
be  abolished  and  money  taxes  substituted, — a  doubtful 
benefit  to  the  labourer,  since  it  will  open  the  way  to 
greater  commercial  activity,  which  will  lead  to  the  gradual 
alienation  of  the  land  to  capitalists,  give  an  unnatural 
stimulus  to  the  population,  and  inevitably  introduce  the 
evUs  of  feverish  competition,  pauperism,  and  crime,  from 
which  the  country  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  free. 
European  rulers,  imbued  with  ideas  of  freedom  of  labour 
and  of  commerce,  will  not  understand  that  a  child-like 
people  can  only  be  raised  to  independence  and  national 
manhood  by  means  of  a  paternal  government  It  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  if  the  Dutch  Government  freely 
throw  open  Java  to  the  world,  the  result  will  be  that 
many  capitalists  will  make  fortunes,  but  the  native  in- 
habitants will  not  be  benefited.  The  exports  from  Java 
amount  in  value  to  ten  or  twelve  millions  sterling  annu- 
ally ;  and  the  net  surplus  revenue  remitted  to  Holland 
was  formerly  several  millions,  but  has  of  late  been  very 
little,  or  nothing. 
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10.  CUieB,  Toums,  and  Villages, 

Batayia,  the  capital  of  Java  and  of  all  the  Dutch  Indian  poeses- 
eions,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  near  its  western 
extremity,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  and  surrounded  by  a  low 
alluvial  plain,  a  situation  which  long  rendered  it  notoriously  un- 
healthy. Drainage  and  good  sanitary  regulations  have,  however, 
now  made  it  as  salubrious  as  most  other  tropical  dtiea.  It  consists 
of  two  distinct  town»-— Batavia  and  Weltevreden — the  latter  being 
a  suburb  about  two  miles  inland,  where  are  the  residences  of  all 
the  Europeans  and  o£Scials,  and  all  the  chief  hotels,  clubs,  museums, 
theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement  Batavia  itself  is  the  busi- 
ness town,  full  of  warehouses,  shops,  and  public  offices,  and  inhabited 
largely  by  sea&ring  people,  half-breeds,  and  Chinese.  The  two 
towns  are  connected  by  a  straight  road  bordered  by  a  canal,  and 
with  numerous  houses  and  shops,  and  are,  in  general,  collectively 
known  as  Batavia.  The  European  part  of  the  city  is  finely  laid  out, 
with  broad  streets  bordered  with  trees  ;  and  as  most  of  tiie  private 
houses  are  low  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens  full  of  firuit-trees, 
palms,  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  general  effect  is  very  pleasing,  while 
numerous  canals  and  streams  help  to  keep  everything  moist  and 
verdant.  The  old  town  has  not  much  increased  for  many  years, 
but  the  entire  city,  with  its  suburbs,  has  a  population  of  nearly 
half  a  million. 

SouBABAYA,  near  the  east  end  of  Java  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Madura,  is  the  next  town  of  importance,  having  a  population  of 
about  100,000.  The  harbour  is  the  best  in  Java,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  Govenunent  dockyards  and  arsenals  are  situated.  The 
river  of  Sourabaya  is  navigable  by  boats  fjGir  into  the  interior,  and 
is  the  means  of  bringing  down  an  enormous  quantity  of  rice,  sugar, 
and  other  products.  The  province  of  Sourabaya  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile and  thickly  populated,  having  about  1^  million  inhabitants. 

Sam  A  RANG  is  tiie  third  town  of  Java.  It  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  north  coast,  to  the  west  of  the  peninsula  of  Japaza. 
It  is  now  connected  by  a  railway  with  the  native  capitals  of  Sura- 
karta  and  Djokokarta,  thus  affording  a  ready  outlet  for  the  products 
of  (Aie  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  districts  of  the  interior. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  about  60,000,  and  of  the  province 
about  1,000,000.    Coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are  largely  exported. 

The  preceding  are  the  only  towns  in  Java  which  have  a  huge 
proportion  of  European  inhabitants.  Subakabta,  or  Solo,  is  the 
largest  native  city,  where  the  Susunan,  or  emperor  of  Java,  still  halds 
nominal  rule  over  a  province  containing  near  a  million  inhabitants, 
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but  under  the  mipemsion  of  a  Datch  Eeddent,  with  a  force  of  500 
soldiers  and  a  fort  The  emperor  keeps  np  a  ceremonial  state,  and 
is  surrounded  by  an  amount  of  luxury  and  magnificence  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  native  princes  of  India. 

Djokoeabta,  or  Yogyakarta,  is  the  second  native  city  of  Java, 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and  ruled  over  in  a 
similar  way  to  Solo  by  a  native  sultan.  This  province  is  situated 
on  the  south  coast  of  Javaacyoinrog  Surakarta,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  half  a  million. 

About  forty  miles  south  of  Batavia,  and  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  village  of  Buitenzorg,  where  the  Qovemor- 
general  has  a  fine  palace,  and  many  Europeans  reside  part  of  the 
year.  The  climate  is  delightful  as  a  change  from  Batavia,  the 
mornings  and  evenings  being  delidously  cooL  There  is  here  a 
eelebrated  botanical  garden,  in  which  all  the  finest  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  the  Malay  islands  are  cultivated,  and  where  avenues  of 
palms,  groves  of  bamboo,  the  spreading  banyans,  and  flowering  spice 
trees,  alike  luxuriate  in  the  open  air.  The  countiy  around  Buiten- 
zoig  is  undulating  and  picturesque,  and  the  rugged  volcano  of  Salak, 
about  ten  miles  distant,  forms  a  fine  object  in  the  landscape. 

Throughout  Java  there  are  no  isolated  cottages  or  farmhouses, 
but  all  the  native  population  live  in  villages  of  various  sizes.  Each 
of  these  constitutes  a  village  community  superintended  by  a  head- 
man and  his  deputy  with  a  village  priest,  who  are  elected  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  land.  These  officers  collect  the  taxes,  superintend 
the  police,  and  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Waidonos,  or  heads  of 
districts,  as  to  public  works  or  enforced  cultivation. 


11.  Cim/munications,  Commerce,  etc. 

The  highroads  connecting  all  the  chief  towns  of  Java 
with  the  capital  are  excellent,  and  are  supplied  with 
regular  posts,  so  that,  by  making  arrangements  before- 
hand, a  traveller  may  have  relays  of  horses  to  carry  him 
day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  honr.  A  few 
railways  have  now  been  made  connecting  the  chief  ports 
with  the  interior.  Those  completed  are  from  Batavia  to 
Buitenzorg,  now  being  extended  to  Bandong  Tjitjalenka; 
from  Sidjo-Ardjo  to  Modjokerta,  and  from  Samarang  to 
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Djokokarta ;  and  one  from  Samarang  to  Passaroean  and 
Malang  is  nearly  finished.  Begular  steamers  connect 
Batavia  with  Europe,  and  wil^  all  the  chief  ports  of  the 
archipelago. 

The  chief  exports  from  Java  in  1879-80  were — sugar, 
196,000  tons;  cofifee,  694,000  tons;  indigo,  378  tons; 
rice,  80,000  tons;  tobacco,  3800  tons;  pepper,  545 
tons;  tea,  about  3500  tons;  dammar,  1560  tons;  and 
hides  about  23,000  tons. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

SUIiATRA. 

1.  Position  and  Area. 

3iL:7k  is  separated  on  the  west  by  the  Sunda  Strait  from 
the  great  island  of  Sumatra^  stretching,  mainly  in  the 
direction  from^south*east  to  north-west^  for  1000  miles. 
Sumatra  has  an  area  of  some  128^560  geographical  square 
miles>  and  is,  consequently,  about  half  as  large  again  as 
Great  Britain  and  the  largest  island  in  the  archipelago 
except  Borneo.  Of  its  entire  extent  about  16,000  square 
miles  are  comprised  in  the  independent  state  of  Achin^ 
while  all  the  rest  is  divided  into  the  four  Dutch  resi* 
dencies  of  West  Sumatra,  Benkoolen,  Lampongs,  and 
Palembang.  A  large  portion  of  the  interior  still  forms  a 
terra  incognita  occupied  by  Batak  tribes,  who  allow  no 
one  to  penetrate  into  their  densely  wooded  highlands. 

2.  Mountains,  Volcanoes,  Plains, 

The  physical  structure  of  Sumatra  is  a  combination  of 
that  of  Java  with  that  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
great  mountain  masses  appear  to  be  of  ancient  crystalline 
rocks,  with  much  granite,  from  amid  which  rise  volcanic 
peaks  and  several  active  volcanoes.  The  central  moun- 
tains of  Sumatra  are  very  broad,  consisting  of  great  pla- 
teaus with  diverging  ranges,  isolated  peaks,  and  deep  and 
winding  valleys.  In  crossing  the  island  anywhere  except 
near  the  extremities,  two  or  three  great  ranges  are  often 
found,  with  wide  table-lands,  plains,  or  valleys,  with  numer- 
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ous  streams,  and  sometimes  mountain  lakes.  The  most 
westerly  range  generally  forms  the  watershed,  which  is 
only  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  coast,  so  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  drainage  finds  its  way  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  and  the  Java  Sea.  It  appears  as  if  the  western 
coast,  fully  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
has  not  been  able  to  extend  itself,  fiN)m  the  sediment 
having  been  continually  carried  away  into  the  ocean 
depths,  whQe  on  the  east  the  comparatively  stiU  and 
shallow  waters  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  have  allowed 
the  sediment  brought  down  from  the  moimtains  to 
accumulate  till  it  has  formed  the  great  alluvial  belt 
which  here  extends  along  the  whole  island 

The  highest  moimtain  in  Sumatra  is  believed  to  be 
Lus^,  in  the  territory  of  Achin,  and  in  4**  20'  N.  latitude, 
its  height  being  about  11,000  feet ;  but  there  are  at 
least  six  more  which  attain  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  and 
some  of  these  may  be  much  higher.  There  are  five  active 
volcanoes,  all  occurring  in  the  central  region  within  a 
degree  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  The  loftiest  is  the 
volcano  of  Talang,  on  the  Padang  plateau,  10,250  feet 
high. 

The  plains,  table-lands,  and  valleys  of  the  mountain 
region,  are  often  of  great  extent,  and  differ  very  much  in 
character,  some  being  forest-clad,  others  bare ;  some 
extremely  fertile,  others  sterile.  One  of  the  latter  class 
is  the  plain  of  Pertibi,  situated  in  the  country  of  the 
Bataks,  in  lat.  l""  20'  K,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
moimtains.  Mr,  Wilier,  a  Dutch  writer,  thus  describes 
it : — *^  Descending  from  Gimong-Tuah  we  see  unrolled 
before  us  a  plain  without  horizon,  and  without  variety 
except  what  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  rank  and  worthless  lalang  grass  (Andropogon  carieih 
smn).  On  this  plain  not  a  single  living  creature  appears 
to  move ;  a  tree  ia  a  rarity,  and  has  an  appearance  of 
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stunted  dwarfishness.  At  the  distance  of  miles  we  may 
desciy,  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  an  insignificant  thicket, 
or  a  small  strip  of  brushwood  along  the  banks  of  a  marsh 
or  brook.  A  fell  scorching  wind  blows  for  months 
together,  and,  &om  the  numerous  conflagrations,  spreads 
a  dull  haze,  through  which  the  sunlight  scarcely  forces 
itself — ^wavering  and  heavy.  In  a  word,  aU  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  to  an  eternal  sleep.  Such  is  the 
appearance  of  Padang-luwas  (spacious  plain),  whose  naked 
and  flat  surface  offers  no  other  diversity  than  the  ravines 
and  morasses  with  which  it  is  intersected.  The  upper 
soil  is  of  the  most  meagre  and  unfruitful  kind,  and 
is  seldom  more  than  six  inches  in  depth.  Beneath  we 
come  to  layers  of  white  clay,  limestone,  and  sandstone. 
The  climate  is  extremely  rough.  Frequently,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  have  a  temperature  of  from  92*  to  97"" 
Fahr.,  and  in  the  night  of  from  63**  to  66^  The  heat  is 
accompanied  by  great  dryness.  A  violent  storm,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  day  after  day,  bellows  from  the 
west  over  Padang-luwas.  like  the  mistral,  this  wind 
has  a  strong  desiccating  power,  cracking  the  ground, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  removing  aU  traces  of  mud  and  rain." 
The  neighbouring  district  of  Mandeling,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  watershed,  ofTers  a  totally  different  aspect, 
and  is  thus  described  by  the  same  writer: — "The 
appearance  of  Mandeling  is  as  varied  and  luxuriant  as 
that  of  Pertibi  is  monotonous  and  arid.  To  the  south 
are  high  and  naked  mountains,  over  which  the  lalang 
grass  again  spreads  its  monotonous  mantle.  Here  hamlets 
and  cultivated  tracts  appear  to  be  stuck  on  frightful 
steeps,  where  unfruitfulness  and  poverty  have  established 
iheir  hungiy  seat  The  northern  Ankola  valley  also  pre* 
sents  some  dry  and  desert  places  like  those  of  Padang- 
luwas.  But  for  the  rest,  the  district  consists  of  one  chain 
of  beautifiil  valleys  hemming  the  banks  of  the  Batang* 
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gadis  (viigin  river),  whidi  nms  between  the  central 
mountains  of  Sumatra.  These  yalleyB,  like  the  river 
itself,  become  wider  and  wider  as  we  proceed  to  the 
north  and  west  The  high  chains  of  mountains  are 
covered  to  their  summits  with  stately  woods,  which  afford 
abundance  of  good  timber  and  other  valuable  products. 
On  the  lower  mountains,  too,  are  woods  here  and  there, 
and  these  are  commonly  adorned  with  the  wine-yielding 
Areng  palm  {Saguerus  sciechariferus).  Here  we  see  well* 
watered  rice  fields,  which,  in  small  valleys  like  amphi* 
theatres,  dimb  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  acclivities, 
and,  in  the  distance,  extend  to  an  invisible  boundary. 
Nowhere  does  the  landscape  weary.  The  eye  rests  con- 
stantly  on  ornamental  groups  of  bamboos  and  various 
trees,  or  on  the  small  clumps  of  fruit-trees  in  which  the 
villages  lie  concealed,  their  position  being  espedally 
marked  by  the  abundance  of  cocoa  and  areca  palms. 
Towards  evening  we  observe  near  the  villages  numerous 
herds  of  buffaloes,  oxen,  and  goats ;  while  men,  well  fed 
and  well  clothed,  and  what  is  more,  a  superabundance  of 
children,  prove  that  in  this  favoured  r^on  the  greatest 
prosperity  has  reigned  for  some  years.** 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  the  great  alluvial 
plain,  generally  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  600  miles  in  length,  and  from  60  to  110  miles  in 
breadth,  giving  an  area  of  42,000  square  miles,  equal  to 
more  than  half  that  of  Great  Britain.  This,  with  the 
rare  exception  of  a  few  patches  on  the  river  banks,  and 
usually  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tide,  is  covered  with  a 
stupendous  forest,  coeval  probably  with  the  formation  and 
elevation  of  the  land  itself.  Much  of  this  vast  territory 
is  of  ample  fertility,  and  suited  to  the  growth  of  most 
of  the  products  of  tropical  countries ;  but  much  of  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  rude  tribes,  quite  unable  effectually  to  culti- 
vate it. 
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3.  Lakes  and  Rivers. 


Sumatra  difiFers  &om  most  of  the  other  Malayan 
islands  in  possessing  several  fine  mountain  lakes.  The 
laigest  is  lake  Singkara,  on  the  Padang  plateau,  the 
source  of  the  great  river  Indrajiri,  and  is  20  miles 
long  with  a  "width  of  from  12  to  15  miles.  To  the 
north-west,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Singalang,  is  another, 
somewhat  smaller,  called  Danau  Sapuloh  Kotah,  or  **  Lake 
of  the  Ten  Forts."  Farther  south  are  two  others,  in  the 
province  of  Korincha,  in  about  2^  S.  lat.  The  laigest  of 
these  was  visited  by  an  English  botanist,  Mr.  Charles 
Campbell,  in  1800.  It  is  about  7  miles  wide,  and  12 
or  1 5  miles  long,  receiving  a  river  from  the  smaller  lake, 
and  one  or  two  other  streams,  but  apparently  having  no 
outlet,  although  close  to  the  sources  of  the  Jambi  river. 
The  country  around  is  well  cultivated,  and  it  is  so  ele* 
vated  that  the  cocoa  palm  wiU  not  grow.  Much  farther 
south,  in  lat.  5^  is  Lake  Banu,  about  16  miles  long 
and  8  wide,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moim- 
tains.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  farthest  sources  of  the 
Palembang  river,  and  to  be  little  more  than  ten  miles 
fiom  the  west  coast.  Two  or  three  other  mountain  lakes 
occur  in  the  Batak  country,  but  little  is  known  of  them, 
and  there  are  probably  others  in  Achin.  Of  lowland 
lakes  and  swamps  there  are  many  on  the  courses  of  the 
great  rivers. 

The  finest  rivers  of  Sumatra  are  those  of  Siak  and 
Palembang.  The  former  rises  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Padang  plateau,  and  enters  the  sea  behind  the  island 
of  Bankalis,  nearly  opposite  Malacca.  The  mouth  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  closed  by  a  sandbank  all 
except  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  large  vessels  can 
safely  enter  and  ascend  the  river  for  eighty  miles,  while  it 
18  navigable  for  boats  for  seventy  miles  fEoiher.    The  Musi, 
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or  liver  of  Palembang,  receives  the  draina^  from  220 
miles  of  the  great  moimtain  ranges,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  perfectly  flat  alluvial 
plain,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  becomes  a  series  of 
enormous  lakes.  It  is  navigable  for  laige  vessels  for  fifty 
miles  to  the  town  of  Palembang,  and  by  boats  up  its 
numerous  branches  for  considerable  distances.  On  the 
north  coast  are  numerous  rivers,  but  the  first  of  import- 
ance are  the  Bila  and  Panel,  which  have  a  common 
estuaiy  in  2°  35'  K.  lat  Farther  south  is  the  Bokan, 
whose  source  is  near  that  of  the  Siak.  Between  the  Siak 
and  the  Musi  are  the  Kampar,  the  Indragiri,  and  the 
Jambi,  all  large  rivers  flowing  through  the  alluvial  plain, 
and  bringing  down  great  quantities  of  water  from  the 
central  mountains,  but  none  of  them  navigable  except  for 
boats.  The  only  river  of  importance  on  the  south  coast 
is  the  Singkel,  whose  mouth  is  2^  10'  N.  lat.,  and  which 
is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  by  small  vessels. 

4.  Natural  History. 

Sumatra  is  probably  rich  in  minerals,  as  coal,  naphtha, 
sulphur,  iron,  and  gold  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as 
indications  of  copper.  The  iron  ore  is  of  fine  quality, 
and  the  native  iron  and  steel  manufEu^tured  in  Menang- 
kabo  have  been  celebrated  from  tune  immemorial.  Tin 
also  exists,  and  ia  worked  in  Kampar,  nearly  opposite 
Malacca. 

The  flora  of  Sumatra  is  no  doubt  very  rich,  but  is  still 
comparatively  little  known.  The  celebrated  Bafflesia,  the 
largest  flower  in  the  world,  is  still  almost  peculiar  to  it 
Its  productions  generally  resemble  those  of  Borneo, 
abounding,  like  that  island,  in  sago  and  camphor,  while  it 
also  produces  benzoin  and  dragon's  blood,  dammar  and 
gutta-percha,  with  great  abundance  of  bamboos  and  rattans. 
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The  zoology  is  better  known;  and  this  also  offers 
great  similarities  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Borneo, 
while  differing  much  from  that  of  Java.  All  the  great 
mammalian  forms  of  the  continent  are  found  here,  such  as 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  tiger ;  and  it  has  also 
the  siamang,  a  large  ape  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  the  orang-utan,  found  also  in  Borneo. 
This  latter  appears  to  be  rare,  and  to  be  found  only  in 
the  eastern  forest-plains  opposite  Malacca,  as  it  is  quite 
unknown  in  the  Palembang  district.  Sumatra  is  rich 
in  the  monkey  tribe,  and  has  probably  as  many  species 
as  Borneo.  It  may  have  even  more  species  of  mammaUa 
than  the  larger  idand,  the  numbers  recorded  being  about 
equal,  while  Sumatra  is  certainly  less  explored.  In  birds 
also  it  is  very  rich,  possessing  representatives  of  all  the, 
beautiful  and  remarkable  forms  of  Malacca  and  Borneo, 
with  some  few  peculiar  to  itsell 

6.  JRaces  of  MdnkincL 

The  aboriginal  man  of  Sumatra  belongs  everywhere 
to  the  great  Malayan  race,  although  the  different  tribes 
vary  much  in  language,  customs,  and  social  condition. 
No  dark  and  wooUy-haired  race,  such  as  exists  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  Philippines,  has  ever  yet  been  found 
in  Sumatra.  Eleven  different  nations,  speaking  as  many 
distinct  languages,  inhabit  the  main  island,  while  four 
others  are  found  in  the  adjacent  smaU  islands.  Most  of 
these  are  comparatively  civilised,  bmldiog  good  houses, 
piacdfiing  elaborate  agriculture,  weaving  cloth,  and  having 
written  languages  ;  while  others  are  almost  pure  savages, 
with  the  same  d^ree  of  civilisation  as  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo  or  the  Jakuns  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  most 
important  and  the  most  highly  civilised  are  the  Malays 
proper,  who  inhabit  the  mountain  district  of  Menangkabo 
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to  the  north  of  Padai^  Th^  are  supposed  to  be  the 
remoaDt  of  the  original  conquerors  of  the  island,  but  veiy 
little  is  really  known  about  them.  The  district  they  in- 
habit is  highly  cultivated  and  well  irrigated.  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles,  who  visited  it,  says :  "  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  was  one  continued  scene  of  cultivation,  interspersed 
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with  innumerable  towns  and  villages,  shaded  by  palms 
and  fndt-trees.  I  may  safely  say  that  the  view  equalled 
anything  I  ever  saw  in  Java.  The  scenray  is  more 
m^estic  and  grand,  the  population  equally  dense,  the 
cultivation  equally  rich.  These  people  are  more  strict 
Mahometans  than  is  usual  among  Malays,  and  they  speak 
the  pure  Malayan  tongue  as  in  the  Malay  peninsula. 
Their  numbeis  are  believed  to  be  about  a  million." 

Next  in  importance  and  civilisation  is  the  independent 
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sultanate  of  Achin^  which  occupies  the  northern  extremity 
of  Sumatra,  and  is  about  the  size  of  Bavaria.  At  its 
northernmost  point  lies  its.  capital,  Achin,  a  sort  of  Asiatic 
Venice,  where  all  the  houses  stand  on  piles  sunk  into  the 
bed  of  a  river  flowing  between  muddy  banks  across  the 
plain.  The  natives  seem  to  be  Malays  of  the  oldest  type, 
the  ancient  language  of  the  people  being  still  preserved  in 
abnost  perfect  purity.  But  whereas  amongst  other 
Malays  axe  often  to  be  seen  comely  and  even  handsome 
features,  the  Achinese,  with  their  more  southerly  neigh- 
bours the  Bataks,  are  about  the  most  repulsive  race  it  is 
possible  to  imagina  The  Achinese  are  Mahometans, 
at  least  nominally,  though  they  have  never  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  persecution  of  other  religionists. 
This  tolerant  spirit  is  illustrated  by  the  saying  current 
amongst  their  neighbours  that  "  An  Achinese  will  curse  a 
Christian,  and  then  invite  him  to  bread  and  salt"  Like 
most  other  orientals,  they  cheat  whenever  they  can  in  all 
their  dealings.  They  are  unusually  backward  in  aU  the 
handicrafts,  except  the  weaving  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
silken  fabric,  and  in  gold  and  silver  filigree  work  of  a 
veiy  remarkable  kind. 

The  monarchy  is  hereditary  and  absolute,  though 
above,  by  the  side  of,  and  under  the  king  are  many  civil 
and  religious  functionaries,  often  bearing  wonderful  titles. 
The  chief  occupations  of  the  Achinese  are  fightiag,  drink- 
ing, betting,  and  opium-smoking,  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  the  time  needed  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
pepper,  camphor,  and  areca-nut  plants,  wherewith  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  indulging  his  favourite  tastes.  These 
plants,  which  here  thrive  excellently,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  Asiatic  trad&  The  civets  also  yield  a 
valuable  commodity ;  hence  their  breeding  forms  a  special 
branch  of  industry. 

Achin  formerly  exerdsed  a  sort  of  sway  over  the  Sunda 
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Islands,  of  which  it  was  the  most  formidable  pirate  state, 
for  in  those  days  nearly  all  the  Sumatra  tribes  scoured 
the  seas,  and  the  Malays  even  now  regard  the  corsair's 
life  as  a  highly  honourable  career.  The  Achinese  more 
especially  have  cultivated  this  avocation,  whereby  they 
have  brought  about  their  recent  troubles  with  the  DutcL 
Every  Achinese  is  a  soldier,  and  every  village  has  its 
little  army,  which  is  bound  to  present  itself  equipped  for 
service  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Their  arms  consist  of 
helmets,  breastplates,  sword,  bow  -  and  -  arrow,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  modem  rifles. 

Kext  in  importance  to  Achin  and  Menangkabo  is 
the  territory  of  Palembang  in  the  south-east,  whose 
people  are  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  Malays  and 
Javanese,  and  who  speak  a  mixed  patois.  They  have 
also  mingled  with  two  aboriginal  tribes  called  Kumiing 
and  Kubu,  the  latter  inhabiting  the  country  northward 
towards  the  Sambi  river,  and  being  almost  savages.  The 
people  of  Palembang  still  use  the  Javanese  language  in 
their  courts,  and  write  it  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
Java.  The  Sarawi  are  a  people  inland  from  Palembang, 
who  have  a  peculiar  language  and  written  character. 
Farther  west  and  extending  to  the  coast  at  Benkoolen,  are 
the  Bejangs,  having  also  a  peculiar  language  and  written 
character,  the  latter  being  the  same  as  that  used  by  the 
Sarawi  The  Eejangs  are  one  of  the  most  civilised  nations 
of  Sumatra,  and  it  is  here  that  the  chief  seat  of  the 
English  occupation  was  established  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
wealthy  colony  by  the  forced  culture  and  monopoly  of 
black  pepper  was  continued  for  140  years.  It  was  ficom 
these  people  that  Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Sumatra, 
drew  the  following  general  character  of  the  natives : — *^  The 
Sumatran  of  the  interior,  though  partaking  in  some  degree 
of  the  Malayan  vices>  possesses  many  virtues ;  but  they 
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are  more  of  the  negative  than  the  positive  kind.  He 
is  mild^  peaceable,  and  forbearing,  unless  his  anger  be 
ronsed  by  violent  provocation,  when  he  is  implacable  in 
his  resentments.  He  is  temperate  and  sober,  being  equally 
abstemious  in  meat  and  drink.  The  diet  of  the  natives 
is  mostly  vegetable.  Water  is  their  only  beverage,  and 
although  they  kUl  a  fowl  or  a  goat  for  a  stranger,  they 
are  rarely  guilty  of  that  extravagance  for  themselves  ;  not 
even  at  theii*  festivals,  where  there  is  plenty  of  meat,  do 
they  eat  much  of  anything  but  rice.  Their  hospitality 
is  extreme,  and  bounded  by  their  ability  alone.  Their 
manners  are  simple ;  they  are  generally,  except  among 
the  chiefs,  devoid  of  the  Malay  cunning  and  chicane,  yet 
endued  with  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  on  many 
occasions  discovering  a  considerable  d^ree  of  penetration 
and  sagacity.  They  are  modest,  particularly  guarded  in 
their  expressions,  courteous  in  their  behaviour,  grave  in 
their  deportment,  being  seldom  or  never  excited  to  laughter, 
and  patient  to  a  great  degree.  On  the  other  hand  they 
axe  litigious,  indolent,  addicted  to  gaming,  dishonest  in 
their  dealings  with  strangers,  which  they  esteem  no  moral 
defect,  suspicious,  regardless  of  truth,  mean  in  their  trans- 
actions, and  servile.  Although  cleanly  in  their  persons, 
they  are  dirty  in  their  apparel,  which  they  never  wash. 
They  are  careless  and  improvident  of  the  future,  because 
their  wants  are  few  ;  for  though  poor  they  are  not  needy, 
nature  supplying  with  extraordinary  facility  whatever  she 
has  made  necessary  for  their  existence." 

The  Lampungs  occupy  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
island  opposite  Java,  where  there  are  mountains  rising  to 
a  height  of  7500  feet.  They  have  a  peculiar  language, 
written  in  a  peculiar  character ;  and  it  appears  to  be  an 
original  tongue  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  Malay 
and  Javanese.  The  Lampungs  are  rather  a  rude  people, 
with  an  imperfect  agriculture,  and  their  country  is  thinly 
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populated.  Last  among  thesemi-dvilified  nationsof  Sumatra 
are  the  Bataks,  who  occupy  the  country  between  Menang- 
kabo  and  Achin.  The  Bataks  have  gained  a  bad  repu* 
tation  for  the  practice  of  cannibalism ;  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, a  people  with  many  good  qualities.  The  Dutch 
describe  those  tribes  which  are  subject  to  them  as  being  a 
patient,  truthful,  and  industrious  people.  They  under- 
stand the  smelting  and  forging  of  iron ;  the  cultivation  of 
rice  by  irrigation ;  the  culture,  weaving,  and  dyeing  of 
cotton ;  and  they  have  domesticated  the  bufGalo,  ox,  horse, 
and  hog.  But  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  they  have 
invented  a  perfectly  indigenous  alphabet,  and  possess  a  rude 
literature  written  on  palm-leaves  and  strips  of  bamboa 
With  all  these  characteristics  of  a  somewhat  advanced 
oivilisation,  they  are  yet  pagans  and  cannibals.  They  are 
the  only  lettered  people  in  the  entire  archipelago  who  have 
sturdily  rejected  the  Mahometan  religion,  whose  converts 
surround  them  on  all  sides.  Yet  they  have  no  established 
faith  of  their  own,  but  a  general  belief  in  evil  spirits, 
omens,  and  the  supernatural  powers  of  their  gwms  or 
priests.  Their  cannibalism  is  undoubted,  but  it  appears 
to  be  practised  rather  from  enmity  or  revenge  than 
from  any  desire  for  human  flesh  as  an  article  of  food. 
Their  victims  were  either  criminals,  prisoners  of  war,  or 
occasionally  slaves ;  and  the  established  punishment  for 
certain  crimes,  such  as  adultery,  midnight  robbery,  and 
being  taken  prisoner  in  war,  was  to  be  cut  to  pieces  and 
eaten  aUve.  The  Dutch  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
abolishing  these  practices  wherever  they  have  sway,  and 
when  this  is  done  the  people  are  found  to  be  no  whit 
worse  than  their  neighbours,  among  whom  such  practices 
'lever  existed.  They  are  believed  to  number  between 
300,000  and  400,000. 
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6.  Islands  belonging  to  Sumatra. 

On  the  south-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  at  an  average 
distance  of  70  miles,  is  a  chain  of  islands  of  considerable 
size.  The  largest  and  most  important  is  Kias  in  lat. 
I''  K  Its  length  is  about  80  English  miles,  by  20  wide, 
with  a  varied  surface  of  hiU  and  valley  rising  to  a  height 
of  800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  consists  of  sedimentary 
rocks,  with  no  volcanic  formations,  but  is  subject  to 
violent  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  of  Nias  and  of  the 
adjacent  Batu  islands  are  a  tribe  of  Malays,  said  to  be 
somewhat  fairer  than  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  and  having 
a  peculiar  language.  They  are  a  simple,  mild,  and 
primitive  agricultural  people,  practising  irrigation,  and 
cultivating  rice,  cotton,  and  other  valuable  products.  They 
possess  the  ox,  buffalo,  h(^,  dog,  and  poultry,  and  their 
villages  in  the  interior  are  surroimded  with  earthen  walls 
and  thick  hedges,  so  that  they  are  little  inferior  to  the  more 
advanced  Malay  tribes.  A  number  of  Malays  are  settled 
on  the  coast,  yet  the  people  of  Nias  have  never  become 
Mahometans,  but  retain  their  own  rude  belief  in  good  and 
evil  spirits. 

Farther  north  is  Pulo  Babi  (Hog  Island),  about  half 
the  size  of  Nias,  and  inhabited  by  a  less  civilised  race 
who  speak  another  peculiar  language,  but  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Mahometan  religion.  It  produces  cocoa- 
nuts  and  buffaloes. 

South  of  the  Batu  islands  are  the  Sibiru,  Pora,  and 
Pagi  islands.  Sibiru  ia  nearly  as  large  as  Nias,  and  has 
an  active  volcano.  The  other  three  are  each  about  half 
the  size  of  Nias.  They  are  high  and  covered  with  forests, 
and  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  uncivilised  Malays,  who 
wear  bark  and  leaf  clothing,  tattoo  their  bodies,  and  use 
the  bow-and-arrow  as  their  chief  weapon.  They  live  on 
sago   and  cocoa-nuts,  and  exchange  the  latter  for  iron 
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implements  and  weapons.  Their  domesticated  animals 
are  the  hog,  the  dog,  and  the  conmion  fowL  This  chain 
of  islands  is  destitute  of  the  larger  animals  of  Sumatra, 
such  as  the  tiger,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros ;  but  pos- 
sesses deer,  hogs,  monkeys,  and  squirrels. 

On  the  north  coast  are  a  series  of  low,  flat  islands 
separated  from  the  coast  by  narrow  straits,  and  inhabited 
by  a  few  fishermen  and  sago  cutters.  We  then  come  to 
a  series  of  rugged  and  well-wooded  islands  conmiendng 
south  of  Singapore,  and  forming  an  extension  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Of  the  group  which  forms  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore  the  largest  is  Bintang, 
having  an  area  of  336  geographical  square  miles,  and 
moimtains  rising  to  nearly  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
land  is  not  good  agriculturally,  but  is  weU  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  black  pepper  and  gambir,  which  are  largely 
grown  and  manufactured  by  the  Chinese.  Fire-wood  and 
timber  are  also  exported  to  Singapore.  The  Dutch,  who 
exercise  sovereignty  over  all  these  islands,  have  their 
chief  town  at  Bhio  or  Biow,  a  small  islet  almost  joined 
to  the  south  of  Bintang,  and  having  a  well-sheltered 
harbour.  A  little  south  is  another  group,  of  which 
lingga  is  the  largest,  with  a  mountain  3755  feet  high. 
Both  these  groups  of  islands  consist  of  granite  and  sand- 
stone, with  the  ferruginous  clay  formation  called  "  late- 
rite,"  They  are  all  covered  with  dense  and  lofty  forests 
of  fine  timber,  among  which  are  the  trees  yielding  dammar, 
india-rubber,  and  gutta-percha.  Honey  and  bees-wax  are 
abundant,  while  the  chief  cultivated  products  are  cocoa- 
nuts  and  some  other  fruits,  black  pepper,  and  gambir. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Malays,  who  live  by  fishing 
or  by  collecting  the  products  of  the  forests,  and  Chinese, 
who  are  wood-cutters  and  cultivators  of  the  soiL 

The  most  considerable  Sumatran  island  is  Banca,  so 
long   celebrated  for  its  large  production  of  tin.     It  is 
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situated  opposite  the  eastern  coast  of  Palembang,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
wide.  The  island  is  130  miles  long,  with  a  width  vary- 
ing from  20  to  30.  Its  surface  is  rugged  and  irregular, 
but  with  no  important  mountains,  the  greatest  elevation 
being  apparently  about  2000  or  3000  feet.  It  is  full  of 
small  valleys  and  swamps,  and  everywhere  covered  with 
forests.  The  geological  formation  is  granite,  sandstone, 
and  laterite,  with  extensive  alluvial  deposits  in  which  are 
found  the  tin  and  gold  which  form  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  island.  The  inhabitanta  are  a  rude  class  of  Malays 
speaking  the  ordinary  Malay  language.  They  cultivate 
a  little  rice  and  make  native  iron,  but  live  chiefly  by 
fishing.  The  chief  population  of  Banca  now  consists  of 
colonists,  Malays,  Javanese,  and  Chinese — the  latter  en- 
gaged in  digging,  washing,  and  smelting  the  alluvial  tin 
ore.  The  tin  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who  advance  money  to  the  Chinese  miners,  and  pay  a 
fixed  rate  for  the  produca  The  net  profits  to  the  govern- 
ment, after  deducting  aU  expenses  of  the  establishment 
kept  up  at  the  island,  freight,  etc.,  is  said  to  average  about 
a  quarter  of  a  minion  sterling.  The  population  of  the 
island  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bickmore  to  have  been,  in  1865, 
54,339,  of  which  17,097  were  Chinese,  and  only  116 
Europeans. 

The  zoology  of  Banca  offers  some  interesting  peculi- 
arities. Although  so  near  to  Sumatra,  all  the  larger 
camivora  are  absent,  except  the  Malay  bear,  while  it  has 
neither  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  nor  tapir.  It  possesses, 
however,  deer,  chevrotains  or  mouse-deer,  wild  hogs, 
squirrols,  and  civets.  More  remarkable  is  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  peculiar  species  of  birds  and  a  squirrel,  which 
difier  &om  those  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  sometimes  more 
than  the  species  of  those  large  islands  do  from  each  other. 
The  explanation  of  this  problem  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
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the  fact  that  the  coast  of  Sumatra  opposite  Banca  is  of 
recent  alluvial  formation,  so  that  formerly  a  very  wide 
strait  separated  them.  But  the  similarity  of  structure 
and  linear  arrangement  renders  it  probable  that  Banca 
was  once  a  southern  extension  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
from  which  it  has  been  isolated  by  subsidence  of  the 
intervening  land.  The  animals  now  inhabiting  it  may 
therefore  be  the  unmodified  descendants  of  andent 
Malayan  species,  which  in  the  larger  islands  have  under^ 
gone  progressive  changes. 

To  the  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Banca  is  the 
considerable  island  of  BUiton,  of  an  irregular  sub-quad- 
rangultir  form,  and  about  40  miles  across.  In  the  strait 
which  separates  them  (about  60  miles  wide)  there  are 
several  intervening  islands.  BUiton  very  much  resembles 
Banca  in  its  formation,  appearance,  and  inhabitants.  It 
also  produces  iron  and  tin,  the  latter  meted  being  worked 
by  a  Dutch  company.  The  great  tin  formation  which 
commences  in  Tenasserim,  and  extends  through  the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  Banca,  here  comes  to  an  end. 

7.  The  JhUch  Possessions,  and  the  Chief  Toums, 

The  Dutch  are  now  masters  of  a  large  portion  of 
Sumatra  with  its  islands,  including  the  whole  southern 
extremity  as  far  as  the  Jambi  vaUey,  and  a  broad  tract 
along  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Sinkel,  in  about  2"*  N.  lati- 
tude. On  the  north  are  a  series  of  native  Malay  states 
— Jambi,  Indragiri,  Kampur,  Siak,  Asahan,  Batu-Baia, 
Serdung,  Deli,  Lankat,  and  Eiah^-over  which  the  Dutch 
claim  supremacy,  but  which  are  practically  independent 
The  total  population  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Sumatra 
was  estimated  in  1868  at  about  two  millions,  besides 
2000  Europeans.  The  chief  towns  and  ports  are  Palem- 
bang,  Benkoolen,  and  Padang. 
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The  portion  of  Sumatra  ruled  over  by  tlie  Dutch  is 
under  a  lieutenant-Govemor,  who  resides  at  Padang ;  and 
is  divided  into  six  provinces,  each  administered  by  a 
Resident,  These  are — 1.  Padang,  on  the  west  coast, 
extending  from  near  the  equator  to  about  S""  S.,  and 
varying  in  width  from  15  to  50  miles.  2.  The  "  Pa- 
dangse  Bovenlanden,"  or  Padang  Plateau,  an  inland 
mountainous  traQt  about  160  miles  long  and  35  miles 
wide.  3.  Tapanuly,  extending  along  the  coast  north- 
wards to  the  Singkel  river,  and  including  the  conquered 
portion  of  the  Batak  country.  4.  Benkoolen,  extending 
south  in  a  narrow  strip  to  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
island,  a  length  of  350  miles,  and  varjdng  from  5  to  38 
miles  in  width.  5.  The  Lampongs,  occupying  the  south- 
em  end  of  Sumatra,  and  forming  an  irregular  triangle, 
each  side  being  about  120  miles  long.  6.  Palembang, 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  southern  Sumatra,  of  a  rudely 
quadrangular  shape,  and  about  200  miles  in  length  and 
width. 

Tadajxq  jb  the  most  important  town  in  Sumatra,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lieutenant-GoTemor  of  the  whole  western  coast  It 
is  said  to  have  12,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  there  being  several  European  merchants,  with  many  Arabs 
and  Chinese,  and  their  mixed  descendants.  The  streets  are  shaded 
with  trees,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
expanse  of  grass,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Govemor^s  house,  and 
on  the  other  a  large  and  handsome  club-house,  with  a  church  and 
some  good  private  houses.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat,  with 
extensive  rice-fields,  and  there  are  good  roads  shaded  with  avenues 
of  trees  leading  inland.  On  ascending  the  hills  about  ten  miles 
from  the  coast,  we  reach  the  Padang  Plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
2000  to  3000  feet,  where  is  a  climate  well  suited  to  the  cultivation 
of  coffee,  which  now  forms  the  chief  article  of  export  from  Padang, 
the  quantity  amounting  to  about  10,000  tons  annually. 

Palembano  is  a  large  native  town  built  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  Musi,  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  Large  vessels  can  come 
up  to  ity  and  it  ia  therefore  the  outlet  for  a  great  amount  of  native 
produce.    Part  of  the  native  town  flints  on  the  river,  supported  on 
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huge  rafts  of  bambooy  and  riaing  and  falling  from  ten  to  sixteen 
feet  with  eyery  tide.  Besides  a  laige  native  population,  the  town 
contains  many  Javanese,  MaXays,  and  Chinese.  Among  the  latter 
are  makers  of  the  painted  and  lackered  wooden  boxes  used  for 
keeping  the  ingredients  of  the  favourite  Malay  stimulant,  pinang  or 
areca  nuts,  sirih  or  leaves  of  betel  pepper,  gambir,  and  lime.  There 
are  no  European  residents  besides  the  Dutch  officials  and  soldiers. 

Benkoolen,  situated  on  the  south-west  coast  in  about  4*  south 
latitude,  was  long  an  Englifth  settlement,  but  was  ceded  to  the 
Dutch  in  1825  in  exchange  for  Malacca.  It  is  a  small  town,  and 
not  of  much  importance,  the  roadstead  being  much  exposed,  and  the 
adjacent  territory  not  very  productive. 
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CHAPTEE   XVIIL 

BOBNEO. 

1.  Dimeniriom,  Form,  and  OtUline, 

If  we  consider  Australia  to  be  more  properly  a  continent, 
Borneo  is  undoubtedly  the  second  island  in  the  world, 
there  being  no  other  island  but  New  Guinea,  which  even 
approaches  it  in  magnitude.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
850  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  600.  Its 
compact  mass  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  lying  in  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction.  It  has  a  coast -line  of 
about  3000  miles  without  measuring  the  smaller  bays  and 
inlets,  and  its  area  is  about  280,000  statute  square  miles, 
being  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Great 
Britain,  and  considerably  larger  than  the  entire  Austrian 
Empire. 

The  coast  of  Borneo  is  very  little  indented  with  bays, 
and  nowhere  by  deep  inlets,  and  it  has  few  good  navi- 
gable rivers.  The  few  bays  it  possesses  are  towards  the 
north-eastern  extremity,  where  the  coast  is  somewhat 
hij^er  and  more  abrupt  As  a  rule,  Borneo  is  through- 
out bordered  by  a  considerable  width  of  swamps  and 
lowlands,  except  at  a  few  points  where  there  are  high 
promontories,  or  a  small  extent  of  hilly  country.  The 
iflland  is  nearly  bisected  by  the  equator,  there  being  a 
little  more  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  the  line, 
and  it  extends  fiK>m  T  4'  N.  to  4''  10^  S.  latitude  It 
occupies  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  greater  Malay 
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Islands,  being  (roughly  speaking)  equally  distant  from  the 
Philippines  on  the  north-east,  from  Celebes  on  the  east, 
from  Java  on  the  south,  and  &bm  Sumatra  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula  on  the  west.  It  is  thus  removed  &om  the 
violence  of  the  monsoons,  and  enjoys  on  all  its  coast  a 
tolerably  calm  sea.  There  are  comparatively  few  islands 
around  the  shores  of  Borneo,  the  most  important  being 
the  Natunas  off  the  north-west  promontory,  and  Pulo 
Laut  on  the  south-west;  but  there  are  a  considerable 
number  on  the  north-east  coast  forming  stepping-stones 
to  Palawan,  and  by  the  Sooloo  Islands  to  Mindanao 

2.  Motmtains  and  Rivers, 

Although  there  are  immense  alluvial  plains  and 
valleys  on  the  west  and  south,  and  a  belt  of  low  and 
level  ground  many  miles  in  extent  is  the  general  character 
of  the  coast,  yet  the  interior  of  Borneo,  so  far  as  known, 
appears  to  be  hilly,  with  many  abrupt  and  precipitous 
mountains,  either  in  isolated  peaks  or  in  short  ranges. 
The  chief  continuous  range  is  on  the  north-west,  where  it 
forms  a  watershed  of  moderate  elevation  and  about  100 
miles  inland.  In  the  Sarawak  and  Sadong  valleys  this 
ridge  probably  does  not  exceed  2000  or  3000  feet,  with 
peaks  rising  to  5000  or  6000.  Farther  north,  however, 
to  the  south-east  of  Bruni,  are  many  mountains  believed 
to  be  from  7000  to  8000  feet,  and  one,  Lawi,  said  to  be 
much  higher,  and  to  form  the  culminating  point  of  this 
district  Considerably  farther  north,  and  only  18  miles 
from  the  coast  and  50  from  Malludu  Bay  and  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  rides  in  solitary  grandeur  the 
rocky  mass  of  Kini  Balou,  said  by  Admiral  Belcher  to  be 
13,698  feet,  but  probably  somewhat  over-estimated. 
This  mountain  was  first  ascended  in  1851  by  Mr.  Low, 
then  colonial  treasurer  at  Labuan,  and  in  1868  by  Mr. 
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Spencer  St  John  and  Mr.  Low,  who  cairied  instroments 
to  the  top ;  but  the  barometer  was  out  of  order,  and  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  prevented  the  boiling  point  of 
water  being  ascertained,  so  that  the  height  of  this  fine 
mountain  is  still  undetermined  A  very  lofty  peak  was 
seen  bearing  S.  ^  E.,  supposed  to  be  Tibang,  which  the 
natives  say  is  actually  higher  than  Kini  Balou — ^a  fine 
object  for  explorers  in  northern  Borneo.  The  country 
eastward  towards  Cape  Kuniungun  is  also  very  mountain- 
ous, but  is  quite  imexplored,  so  that,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  Kini  Balou  is  the  highest  mountain,  not  only  of 
Borneo,  but  of  the  entire  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  three  largest  rivers  in  Borneo  are  the  Kapuas,  a 
river  of  Pontianak  on  the  west,  the  Barito,  a  river  of 
Banjermassin  on  the  south,  and  the  Koti  river  on  the 
east  All  these  appear  to  rise  near  each  other,  somewhat 
north  of  the  centre  of  the  island ;  they  all  have  countless 
tributaries,  and  all,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  courses,  flow 
in  very  winding  channels  through  a  vast  extent  of  forest- 
covered  and  swampy  alluvial  plains.  On  the  northern 
coast  the  rivers  are  much  shorter,  but,  being  fed  by  the 
copious  equatorial  rainfall,  are  still  large  and  imposing. 
The  most  important  are  the  Batang  Lupar  to  the  east  of 
Sarawak ;  the  Bejang,  a  little  farther  east ;  the  Bairam, 
which  enters  the  sea  at  Barram  point ;  and  the  limbang, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  the  native  city  of  Bruni 
The  latter  river  was  explored  by  Mr.  St  John  in  1858, 
nearly  to  its  sources  in  moimtains  between  5000  and 
6000  feet  high,  and  about  20  miles  north  of  the  lofty 
Lawi  mountain,  which  he  was  unable  to  reach.  Besides 
these,  there  are  hundreds  of  smaller  but  still  considerable 
rivers  all  round  the  coast  of  Borneo,  but  hardly  any 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  large  vessels,  except  the  Bruni 
and  Pontianak  rivers  for  a  short  distance,  and  the  small 
river  of  Sarawak. 
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Kg  important  lakes  are  known  in  Borneo,  those  that 
exist  being  for  the  most  part  expansions  of  the  riyers  in 
the  plains  or  flat  valleys,  and  generally  shallow. 

The  scenery  of  Borneo  is  interesting,  and  often 
picturesque,  from  its  luxuriant  forests  and  the  prevalence 
of  abrupt  basaltic  or  limestone  hills,  whose  precipitous 
sides,  clothed  with  shrubs  and  creepeis,  give  variety  to 
the  landscape ;  but,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the 
lofty  mountains,  it  does  not  present  the  same  amount  of 
grand,  varied,  and  extremely  beautiful  scenery  to  be  met 
with  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  or  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

3.  Geology  and  NaJtv/ral  History. 

So  far  as  yet  explored,  Borneo  differs  wholly  from 
all  the  other  large  islands  in  not  possessing  a  singjle 
volcano  either  active  or  extinct  It  appears  to  consist 
largely  of  granite,  syenites,  and  trap  rocks,  with  abundance 
of  limestone,  supposed  to  be  Palseozoic  and  to  correspond 
to  our  mountain  limestone,  and  with  Tertiaiy  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  containing  excellent  coaL  This  min^nl 
is  very  abimdant,  occurring  plentifully  in  the  Sarawak 
territory,  at  Labuan  and  Bruni,  at  Banjarmassin  on  the 
south  coast,  and  at  many  intermediate  points ;  and  it  is 
generally  of  very  good  quality,  though  apparently  all  of 
Tertiary  age,  the  fossil  plants  found  in  the  overlying 
shales  being  mostiy  leaves  of  exogenous  trees  like  those  of 
the  existing  forests.  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  Beport  on  the 
Geology  of  Labuan  and  neighbourhood,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  description  of  its  peculiarities: — ^"The 
coal,  dense  and  perfectly  carbonised  as  it  is,  yet  exhibits 
most  imequivocally  its  vegetable  origin;  and  not  only 
that,  but  even  the  kind  of  vegetation  of  which  it  has 
been  composed  is  evident  from  the  most  cursory  inspec- 
tion of  the  heaps  of  coal  brought  out  of  the  levels.     It  is 
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clearly  the  product,  not  of  a  bed  of  peat  produced  by  the 
decay  of  small  vegetation,  but  of  a  mass  of  huge  timber. 
At  least  one  half  of  the  mass  displays  the  grain  and 
structure  of  wood,  and  frequently  it  separates  naturally 
into  the  concentric  layers  of  dicotyledonous  wood.  All 
the  specimens  I  have  examined  have  exactly  the  structure 
of  the  dipteraceous  trees  now  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
timber  growing  above  them.  The  trees  must  have  been 
of  vast  dimensiona  I  traced  one  trunk  upwards  of  60 
feet,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  distance  it  was  not  less 
than  8  feet  wide.  They  are  all  prostrate  and  slightly 
compressed,  and  lie  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions. 
What  makes  the  resemblance  of  this  coal  to  the  wood  of 
the  Dipteracese  still  more  striking  is  the  existence  in  it  of 
thickly  scattered  masses  of  semi-transparent  resin  dis- 
persed through  its  substance.  The  day  below  the  coal 
contains  a  few  carbonaceous  particles,  but  no  trace  of 
Stigmaria  or  any  other  forms  of  fossil  roots.  In  the  shale 
above  the  coal  are  found  occasionally  erect  trunks  of 
small  size,  apparently,  &om  the  coats  of  their  bark,  dicoty- 
ledonous, but  their  whole  substance  converted  into  soft 
pulverulent  coal ;  and,  more  rarely,  palm  trunks,  also  erect 
but  solidified,  and  excessively  hard.  Impressions  of  leaves 
are  in  vast  abimdance,  though  rarely  perfect.  I  have  pro- 
cured specimens  of  nine  species  of  dicotyledons,  of  which 
two  so  closely  resemble  an  existing  species  of  Barringtonia 
and  a  dipteraceous  plant  which  yields  an  oily  resin  named 
'  dming,'  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  them  not  identical 
Besides  these  are  two  or  three  species  of  ferns,  a  large 
flag-shaped  leaf  like  a  Crinum,  something  closely  resemb- 
ling a  large  thick- stemmed  confervoid  alga,  and  four  or 
five  species  of  palms,  one  flabelliform  and  four  pinnate, 
one  of  the  latter  very  closely  resembling  an  existing 
species.  These  vegetable  remains  are  chiefly,  but  not 
entirely,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stratum.     Sparingly 
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among  tbem,  but  more  abundantlj  in  the  npper  half  of 
the  thickness  of  the  bed,  are  found  a  good  many  casts  of 
bivalve  shells,  much  like  some  species  of  Unio.''^ 

In  some  adjacent  beds  of  shale  are  foimd  marine  shells 
'  consisting  of  species  of  Cardivm^  Tridcuaui,  Area,  OstrtOt 
Tellina,  Murex,  Turbo,  CeritMv/niy  and  Pecten,,  all  genera 
now  living  in  the  adjacent  seas.  "  Upon  a  review  of  all 
these  facts/'  says  Mr.  Motley, ''  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  remarkable  dijBTerence  in  the  phenomena 
of  this  coal-field  and  those  of  Great  Britain.  Here  are 
no  sauroid  fishes,  no  stigmari^,  sigillarii,  cakmites,  or 
lepidodendra ;  no  ammonites,  gryphacesB,  or  other  andent 
forms  of  shells,  as  in  the  few  marine  deposits  of  the 
English  coal-fields;  but  on  the  other  hand,  shells  and 
plants  of  recent  forms  and  families,  rocks  which  have 
evidently  been  subjected  to  very  slight  compression,  in 
general  remarkably  Mable  and  wanting  in  cohesion,  and 
entirely  free  &om  that  semi -vitrified  appearance  and 
almost  conchoidal  fracture  so  common  in  England  in  the 
Pennant  rocks  and  in  many  of  the  thick  sandstones  of 
Yorkshire.  We  have  in  fact  the  result  of  just  such  a 
state  of  things  as  is  probably  now  in  progress  at  the 
mouths  of  some  of  the  great  Borneo  rivers ;  for  example, 
in  the  estuary  between  Labuan  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Bruni  river,  an  almost  exactly  similar  mass  of  clays  and 
sandstones  must  be  forming.  In  some  parts  the  natives 
say  they  grow  rice  where  their  fathers  caught  fish."  It 
is  remarkable  that  such  an  evidently  recent  formation 
should  be  so  much  upheaved,  the  coal-measures  of  Labuan 
and  Bruni  dipping  from  an  angle  of  24^  to  nearly  or  quite 
vertical,  the  dip  being  N.N.W.,  or  about  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which 
rises  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.  Mr.  Motley's  account 
of  this  coal  formation  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 

^  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  1852,  p.  566L 
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denae  tropical  forests  growmg  on  an  extensive  plain  or 
riyer  delta  had  bean  snddenly  overthrown  by  flood  or 
earthquake,  or  by  sadden  depression  of  the  land,  and  had 
been  covered  with  a  deposit  of  days  or  sands.  He  well 
remarks  on  the  quantities  of  trees  and  shrabs  which  in  * 
the  tropics  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  or  even  in  the  salt 
water,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  presence  of  marine  shells 
in  the  shales,  and  even  in  the  coal  itself.  ^ 

Other  mineral  products  of  Borneo  are  antimony,  in 
great  abundance  at  Sarawak ;  mercury ;  gold  in  the 
extreme  west  in  Sarawak,  Sambas,  and  Pontianak ;  and 
diamonds  in  the  same  districts;  while  native  iron  is 
smelted  and  manufactured  by  the  Eyans  and  several 
other  tribes  of  the  north-western  interior. 

The  vegetation  of  Borneo  is  exceedingly  luxuriant,  the 
whole  island  being,  with  few  exceptions,  one  vast  forest. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  palms  and  forest  trees,  few  of 
which  have  yet  been  botanically  described  The  vegeta- 
tion is  of  course  thoroughly  Malayan,  but  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Kini  Balou  contains  a  curious  mixture  of 
Indian,  Malayan,  and  Australian  plants.  Here  are 
numenras  rhododendrons,  forming  trees  20  feet  high,  as 
in  the  Himalayas ;  here  the  characteristic  Malayan 
pitcher-plants  reach  their  maximum  of  size,  variety,  and 
beauty;  and  here  are  found  such  typical  Australian 
genera  as  L^Gspermwn^  Lmcopogon,  Ooprwma^  Dacrydiwm, 
and  several  others,  among  which  is  the  Antarctic  genus 
Drimya.  In  the  lowlands,  too,  there  are  rhododendrons 
growing  parasitically  on  trees  or  on  exposed  rocks ;  ferns 

^  A  few  jean  after  the  date  of  this  report  Mr.  Motley,  together  with 
hia  wife  and  family,  waa  killed  daring  an  insurrection  of  the  Malays  at 
Beigarmawring  on  the  south  coast  of  Borneo,  where  he  was  superintending 
ft  coal  mine  for  the  Dutch  Qoyemment  This  gentleman  was  an  excellent 
naturalist,  and  had  he  lived  would  probably  have  given  us  much  valuable 
information  on  these  Tertiary  coal-fields,  which  he  had  unrivalled  oppor- 
tnnitisa  of  studying. 

2  A 
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and  orchids  are  in  endless  yaiiety ;  and  the  strange  Vanda 
lomi  hangs  down  its  elegant  flowers,  like  crimson  stars 
strung  upon  slender  cords  sometimes  1 0  feet  in  lengtL 
The  native  vegetable  products  of  the  Bomean  forests  are 
*  very  numerous,  including  gutta-percha,  india-robber, 
dammar,  camphor,  benzoin,  eagle -wood,  sago,  rattans, 
ebony,  and  abundance  of  fine  timber.  Of  cultivated 
products  pepper  is  the  chief,  but  cotton,  sugar,  and  lice 
are  grown  for  native  use ;  there  is  much  land  available  for 
coffee,  and  every  vegetable  and  fruit  of  the  tropics  may 
be  here  cultivated.  Nowhere  are  those  delicious  native 
fruits,  the  mangosteen  and  the  duiian,  more  abundant 
than  in  Borneo. 

The  most  remarkable  ieature  in  the  zoology  of  Borneo 
is  the  absence  or  rarity  of  many  large  animals  found  in 
the  adjacent  islands.  Thus,  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  of 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  unknown,  their  place  being  sup- 
plied by  a  smaller  species,  the  Felts  macrascdis  of  natural- 
ists. Hardly  less  remarkable  is  the  absence  of  both  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  from  by  &r  the  larger  part  of  the 
country.  It  was,  indeed,  long  doubtful  wliether  they 
existed  at  all,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  former  is 
to  be  found  on  the  eastern  peninsula  near  Giong  Bay, 
while  the  latter  has  a  more  extensive  range,  being  found 
about  the  sources  of  the  Koti  and  Bejang  rivers.  A 
rhinoceros'  tooth  has  been  found  in  a  cave  in  Sarawak, 
indicating  that  the  animal  was  once  as  abundant  as  it  is 
still  in  Sumatra,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
its  numbers  should  have  so  diminished.  No  remains  of 
the  elephant  have  been  foimd,  and  some  naturalists 
believe  that  the  existing  herds  are  the  descendants  of 
animalR  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo,  and  at 
his  request  landed  on  the  adjacent  coast  of  Borneo,  where 
they  became  wild.  Forrest,  however,  declares  that  ele- 
phants abounded  in  the  Sooloo  Islands  in  his  time,  and 
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Mr.  St  John  had  this  confirmed  by  natiyes  who  had  seen 
ihem  before  they  were  hunted  and  exterminated  on 
account  of  the  mischief  they  did.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  they  are  wild  in  Borneo,  but  why 
they  are  confined  to  so  small  a  district  when  the  larger 
half  of  the  island  seems  so  well  adapted  to  them  remains 
a  mystery.  Wild  cattle  are  also  confined  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  where  in  some  districts  they  are  abun- 
dant, but  whether  they  are  a  wild  species  or  the  descend- 
ants of  domestic  cattle  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  seems 
doubtfoL  Borneo  is  veiy  rich  in  monkeys,  imd  has  many 
peculiar  species,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  probosds 
monkey  (Predn/tes  nasutvs),  whose  long  and  fleshy  nose 
gives  it  a  very  man-like  aspect ;  and  the  orang-utan  or 
*'  mias "  of  the  natives,  next  to  the  gorilla  the  largest 
living  ape.  This  creature  is  abundant  in  all  the  lowland 
forest  districts,  being  especially  plentiful  in  the  great 
swampy  forests  of  the  north-western  and  southern  coasts. 
Curious  arboreal  insectivora,  squirrels,  otters,  deer,  and 
wild  swine,  are  also  abundant. 

In  birds  this  island  agrees  very  closely  with  Sumatra, 
the  peacock  being  absent  while  the  argus  and  fire-backed 
pheasants  abound.  Hombills  are  very  varied ;  and  of  the 
beautiful  family  of  the  Pittidse,  or  ground-thrushes,  Borneo 
has  more  species  than  any  other  island,  including  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  knowiL  BeptQes  abound,  as  in  all  the 
Malayan  islands,  but  there  are  in  Borneo  many  peculiar 
species,  including  two  kinds  of  crocodiles  not  found  else- 
where. Insects  are  excessively  abundant,  and  many  are 
of  the  largest  size  and  of  extreme  beauty.  One  of  the 
butterflies  {OrnUhoptera  brookeana)  has  wings  resembling 
black  velvet  on  which  is  laid  a  row  of  elegant  golden- 
green  feathers ;  while  FhasmidaB  with  richly  coloured 
wings  are  unusually  numerous. 
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4.  Ifative  Bacee  of  Borneo. 

The  alMtigines  of  Borneo  are  all  of  Malay  nice,  and 
are  geneially  known  as  Dyaks,  but  they  are  divided  into 
nmneroos  tribes,  speaking  distinct  langnagea  and  having 


different  appellations.  They  hardly  difTer  physically  from 
the  Malays,  except  in  being  somewhat  lighter  and  more 
active,  and  they  are  generally  of  a  more  cheerful  and 
child-like  disposition.  In  the  north-west  the  Dnsun  oi 
Ida'an  tribes, — the  £anowitfl  and  Pakatans,  correspond  to 
the  Land  Dyaka,  while  the  Milanows  correspond  to  the 
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Sea  Dyaks,  though  very  different  in  many  respects.  In  the 
northern  interior,  on  the  upper  Kotl  and  Barram  rivers 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Bejang  and  Bintulu,  are  the 
Kayans,  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  savage  races,  and 
celebrated  for  making  iron  and  manufacturing  admirable 
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weapons.  They  are  very  warlike,  and  are  strongly 
addicted  to  head-hunting  and  making  slaves,  ao  that  they 
are  the  terror  of  all  their  neighbours,  and  make  a  desert 
on  their  borders.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  an  intrading  race,  who  have  come  from  the  east  coast, 
and  perhaps  entered  there  from  Celebes.  They  have 
many  peculiar  customs,  some  of  which  are  unknown  in 
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any  other  part  of  the  world.^  The  Eayans,  Kanowits, 
FaJoitans,  and  some  other  tribes  are  tattooed,  and  all  are 
heathens. 

There  are,  however,  several  semi-civilised  Mahometan 
tribes  of  Malays  in  Borneo.  The  Malays  proper  occupy 
abnost  all  the  coasts,  and  the  Malay  Snltan  of  Bruni  long 
ruled  the  entire  north-western  districts  from  Sarawak  to 
beyond  Malludu  Bay,  and  exsu^ted  tribute  from  the  Dyak 
and  other  tribes  far  into  the  interior.  The  E!adayans  who 
inhabit  the  hill  country  round  Bruni  are  believed  by  Mr. 
St.  John  to  be  an  aboriginal  race  converted  to  Mahometan- 
ism.  On  the  northern  and  north-western  coasts  are 
settlements  of  Bajus  and  Lanuns.  The  former  are  the 
sea-gipsies,  who  are  found  scattered  here  and  there  all 
over  the  archipelago.  The  latter  are  natives  of  Magin- 
dano,  and  are  much  addicted  to  piracy.  As  a  rule  the 
Dyaks  and  all  the  pagan  tribes  wear  rude  clothing  of  bark 
or  cotton  cloth,  and  the  women  deck  themselves  with 
abundance  of  beads,  brass  wire,  and  plaited  girdles.  The 
men  generally  wear  only  the  "  chawat " — a  long  band  of 
bark  or  strip  of  cotton  cloth  peissed  between  the  legs  and 
round  the  loins,  with  sometimes  a  jacket.  The  women 
wear  a  short  petticoat,  and  in  some  tribes  wear  a  band  of 
bark  or  bamboo  bound  together  with  brass  wire  or  rattans, 
and  sometimes  also  a  jacket.  The  women,  as  with 
most  savage  tribes,  do  much  hard  labour,  whereas  among 
the  Malays  and  other  Mahometans  the  women  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  house-work,  occasionally  assisting  in 
the  fields  at  harvest-time.     The  practice  of  taking  heads 

^  Apad  Eayanenses  mos  est  yiromm  tranaTerse  Bibi  perfoisre  ^andem 
penis  atqae  ilia  inserere  acicnlam  sea  spinulam  anream,  aigenteam, 
osseam,  aat  denique  daro  ligno  oonfectam  qusB  atrimque  promineL 
Qnandoque  dniB  hnjnsmodi  aciculn  recto  obyenientes  angulo  insenmtor. 
Nee  inter  coitum  iste  amorentur  aciculce,  imo  (uti  fertar)  mnlieres  eam 
▼iris  qtubns  illn  desont  rem  habere  recusant  PrimnB  de  hao  re  Imclafli 
Daltonns  de  regione  *'Koti"  dicta  referons,  coi  etiaxn  yiatoies  plene 
consentiunt  recentiores. 
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&s  trophies  was  commoD  amoog  almost  all  the  Dyak 
tribes,  but  has  now  been  abolished  where  Earopeau  inilu- 
ence  is  predominant.  A  yoong  Dyak  could  not  many, 
□or  a  parent  or  widower  leave  off  monming,  till  a  head 
was  obtained.  These  heads  were  dried  and  carefully  pre- 
served in  their  houses.  It  was  a  custom,  and  as  a  custom 
was  observed,  but  it   did   not  imply  any   extraordinary 
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barbarism  or  moral  delinquency.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  all  who  know  them  well,  that  the 
Dyaks  are  among  the  most  pleasing  of  sav^ea,  that  they 
are  kind,  truthful,  and  have  many  excellent  quaUtiea. 
The  Dyak  houses  are  generally  very  large,  many  families 
residing  t^^ther,  and  there  ia  in  every  village  a  council- 
boose  where  the  young  unmarried  men  sleep,  where 
CooDcils  are  held,  and  where  travellers  are  lodged.     The 
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houses  are  always  raised  on  poste,  often  to  a  great  height 
where  subject  to  attacks  from  other  tribes ;  or  Ihey  are 
built  perched  up  on  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  onlj 
to  be  reached  by  ladders  up  the  face  of  lofty  precipices. 
The  Dyaks  cultivate  rice  and  many  kinds  of  vegetaUefi, 
and  hare  large  plantations  of  &uit,  often  covering  whole 
mountain  sides  and  furnishing  them  with  an  importast 


i>rrEftiOB  or  a  dtak  villjIOS. 


part  of  their  food.  They  also  grow  tobacco  and  sugar- 
cane for  luxuries.  Their  weapons  are  spears,  the  blow- 
pipe, snares,  and  pitfalls,  and  with  these  they  capture  all 
kinds  of  wild  animals  for  food.  They  collect  beeswax, 
edible  birds'  nests,  and  other  products  of  the  forest,  and 
exchange  them  for  tools,  clothing,  or  ornaments,  and 
especially  for  brass  wire,  gongs,  and  brass  guns,  which 
constitute  the  wealth  of  every  Dyak  chief.     The  Dyaha 
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of  the  interior  of  Sarawak  are  celebrated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ingenious  bamboo  suspension  bridges  over  the 
riyers,  to  enable  them  to  cross  to  their  plantations  or  to 
other  villages  dniing  floods.  Mr.  St.  John  tells  ns  that 
the  rivers  sometimes  rise  forty  feet  during  a  flood,  and 
that  even  a  single  heavy  shower  will  render  the  fords 
impassable.  The  bridges  are.  generally  placed  where 
laige  trees  overhang  the  river.  These  are  connected  by 
strong  bamboos  lashed  together,  and  supported  at  several 
points  by  coids  of  rattan.  A  light  but  shaky  handrail  is 
fixed  a  few  feet  above,  but  the  whole  is  so  slender  and 
elastic,  and  the  foothold  on  the  smooth  bamboo  so  in- 
secure, that  it  requires  some  nerve  in  a  European  to  cross 
such  a  bridge  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  None  of  the  indigenes  of  Borneo  have  in- 
vented writmg,  while  the  Malays  all  use  the  Arabie 
character  to  write  the  Malay  language. 

Several  other  peoples  have  settled  in  Borneo,  which, 
from  its  central  position,  has  naturally  become  the  re- 
ceptacle of  wanderers  from  all  the  surrounding  islands. 
From  Java  there  has  evidently  been  a  considerable  im- 
migration, though  these  people  have  not  kept  distinct, 
but  have  become  merged  in  the  Malay  or  Dyak  tribes. 
This  is  proved  by  the  number  of  Javanese  names  of 
places  in  southern  Borneo,  of  which  Mr.  Crawford 
adduces  numerous  examples,  as,  Mogasari,  ''  conspicuous 
flower ; "  Chandi,  "  the  temple  ; "  Banjarmassin,  "  salt 
garden ;"  6unung-aji, "  king's  motmt ;"  etc.,  etc.  Even  in 
the  language  of  the  aborigines  are  several  purely  Javanese 
words,  as  of  the  dog  and  fowl  in  the  Eayan  language. 
The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  Hindu 
temples  and  images  in  the  south  and  west  of  Borneo, 
bearing  a  dose  resemblance  to  tiiose  so  abundant  in  Java. 
Some  of  these  are  found  400  miles  inland,  in  the  Koti 
valley ;  and  they  prove  that  the  Hindu  people  of  Java 
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had  at  one  time  made  a  regular  settlement  in  the  island, 
but  were  subsequently  extenuinated  either  by  the  ferocious 
Kajbub  or  the  warlike  Mahometan  Malays. 

The  Bugis  of  Celebes  have  also  made  considerable 
settlements  on  the  south  and  east  of  Borneo,  and  are 
particularly  abundant  on  the  rivers  Pasir  and  Koti,  where 
they  are  the  chief  traders.  Farther  north  are  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Sooloos,  who  speak  the  Bisaya  language  of 
the  Philippines,  and  who  hold  an  extensive  tract  of  coimtry 
around  Cape  IJnsang  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of 
Sooloo.  A  number  of  these  people  are  also  settled  on  the 
coast  and  rivers  near  Bruni^  where  they  are  known  as 
Bisayas,  from  the  language  they  speak. 

The  only  other  people  who  have  settled  in  Borneo  in 
any  numbers  are  the  Chinese,  who  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town  on  the  island,  either  as  traders,  miners, 
mechanics,  or  agriculturists.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  island,  where  gold  and  diamonds 
are  to  be  found,  and  there  are  said  to  be  near  160,000 
in  the  Dutch  territories  alone.  There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  in  the  Sarawak  territory,  where,  in  1857, 
they  rose  in  insurrection,  obtained  temporary  possession 
of  the  chief  town  Kuching,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing the  English  Bajah,  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  obtaining 
absolute  possession  of  the  district.  Their  utter  defeat^ 
however,  has  rendered  the  whole  island  now  much  safer.^ 
Many  of  them  have  Dyak  wives,  and  there  is  now  a 
considerable  mixed  population,  but  as  there  are  continually 
fresh  immigrations  from  China,  the  race  remains  essentially 
Chinese  in  character. 

5.  Miropean  Settlements  in  Borneo. 
The  Dutch  "claim  suzerainty  over  the  greater  part  of 

^  For  an  excellent  account  of  this  mBorrection,  see  Mr.  St  JoWs  X%^ 
in  ths  Falredi  ofth$  Far  East,  voL  iL  p.  854. 
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Borneo,  except  only  the  north-west  from  Sarawak  to  the 
Sooloo  territoiy,  and  they  haye  established  a  regular 
government  over  the  coast  districts  of  the  west  and  south. 
They  first  visited  Borneo  in  1698,  and  traded  with  the 
natives  for  gold,  diamonds,  and  pepper.  In  1785  they 
obtained  some  territory  at  Banjarmassing,  by  tieaty  with 
a  native  chief,  and  since  then  have  gradually  increased 
their  possessions  and  their  influence. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  Borneo  are  divided  into  a 
western,  and  a  southern  and  eastern  district,  each  imder 
a  resident  The  chief  town  of  the  western  district  is 
Pontianak,  after  which  the  residency  is  often  named.  It 
is  imder  the  nominal  rule  of  a  native  sultan.  Its  sub- 
divisions are  Sambas  and  Montrado  on  the  north,  Ponti- 
anak on  the  west  coast,  and  Sintang  in  the  interior,  com- 
prising the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  Eapuas  valley. 
Sambas  (also  under  a  native  sultan)  produces  coffee  and 
cottoiL  Montrado  is  largely  occupied  by  Chinese,  who 
have  settled  there  for  more  than  a  century,  and  work  the 
mines,  which  abound  in  this  district  and  in  Landak  to 
the  east.  Tin,  gold,  and  diamonds,  are  obtained  here,  the 
gold-mines  being  the  richest  in  Borneo.  Sintang,  on  the 
Upper  Kapuas  river,  is  the  seat  of  an  Assistant-Besident, 
who  governs  the  numerous  tribes  of  Dyaks  in  the  interior. 

The  chief  place  of  the  southern  districts  is  Banjar- 
massing, a  town  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  Chinese,  the  rest  Malays.  The  interior  is 
occupied  by  numerous  tribes  of  Dyaks.  To  the  east  of 
Banjarmassing  is  Martapura,  where  are  extensive  coal- 
mines, with  an  Assistant-Besident  Farther  inland,  at 
Amoentai,  there  are  many  Hindoo  antiquities.  In  the 
Koti  valley  on  the  east  coast  is  an  Assistant-Besident 
living  at  Tengarong,  about  50  nules  up  tiie  river.  Here 
is  an  independent  Malay  sultan,  and  southward  in  Pasir 
another  sultan  with  several  subordinate  Malay  rulers. 
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Lower  down  on  the  river  at  Samarinde  is  a  fortress  com 
mended  by  a  Bugis  chief.     The  inhabitants  of  the  uppex 
waters  of  the  Barito  or  Banjarmassing  river  and  of  the 
Koti  are  mostly  Eyans,  distinguished  from  the  Dyaks  to 
the  westward  by  being  tattooed* 

6.  The  Unglish  Settlements  at  Saratoak  and  Zahtuin. 

The  territory  of  Sarawak,  on  the  north-western  coast 
of  Borneo,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  whole  vast  extent  of  the  tropical  world,  for 
here  an  English  gentleman  rules  as  absolute  monarch  over 
a  considerable  population  of  Malays  and  Dyaks,  to  the 
complete  satisfeu^tion  and  contentment  of  both.  The 
former  look  up  to  him  as  a  great  and  just  king,  the  latter 
as  a  beneficent  protector.  The  English  rule  has  now 
lasted  nearly  thirty  years,  and  so  far  as  we  have  informa- 
tion, it  appears  to  be  firmly  established.  It  has  with- 
stood the  early  machinations  of  discontented  Malay  chiefe, 
an  insurrection  of  Chinese  miners,  and  the  death  of  its 
foimder ;  but,  as  it  has  not  relied  for  support  upon  either 
force  or  fraud,  but  has  always  existed  for  the  well-being 
and  UiTough  the  good-will  of  the  people  governed,  it  has 
taken  firm  root  in  the  soil,  and  seems  likely  to  endure  for 
many  generations  if  the  wise  policy  of  its  founder  con- 
tinues to  be  the  guiding  star  of  his  successoia  Let  us 
then  briefly  sketch  the  career  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  Bajah 
of  Sarawak,  and  see  what  lessons  we  may  learn  from  it 

Early  in  1839  Mr.  Brooke  reached  Sarawak  in  a  vessel 
of  his  own,  and  finding  the  cotmtry  in  a  state  of  chronic 
insurrection,  helped  the  Bajah  Muda  Hassim  to  suppress  it 
(partly  by  an  exhibition  of  force  and  partly  by  conciliation), 
and  received  as  a  reward  the  title  of  Sajah  of  Sarawak, 
a  small  territory  about  60  miles  long  by  50  wide.  After 
some  trouble  and  delay,  the  title  was  confirmed  by  the 
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Malay  Sultan  of  Borneo,  in  September  1841,  and  Mr. 
Brooke,  intensely  interested  in  his  strange  acquisition,  at 
once  set  himself  to  work  to  consolidate  his  power,  to 
introduce  just  reforms,  to  establish  a  code  of  laws,  to 
develop  commerce,  and  to  suppress  piracy.  The  condition 
of  the  coimtry  was  such  that  the  work  might  have 
appeared  hopeless  to  a  less  wise  and  energetic  ruler. 
Complete  anarchy  prevailed.  Malays  were  fighting 
against  Malays,  and  Dyaks  against  Dyaks.  The  con* 
dition  of  the  latter  was  miserable  in  the  extreme ;  they 
were  exposed  to  eveiy  exaction,  their  children  were  taken 
from  them  for  slaves,  their  villages  were  attacked  and 
often  destroyed  by  piratic  tribes  from  the  adjacent  rivers, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  crops  often  exposed  them  to 
the  extremity  of  famina  To  the  Malays  the  Dyaks  were 
people  to  be  plundered  in  every  way,  and  when  it  could 
not  be  done  openly,  it  was  effected  by  means  of  tax- 
collecting  and  forced  trade,  against  which  the  poor  Dyaks 
were  at  first  afraid  to  complain.  In  a  very  few  years 
this  system  was  wholly  changed ;  the  Dyaks  were  pro- 
tected from  plunder  and  imposition  so  long  as  they  paid 
the  moderate  tax  levied  upon  them,  and  the  Malay  chiefs 
obtained  their  dues  with  more  regularity,  and  without  the 
need  of  supporting  a  crowd  of  followers  who  lived  on 
plunder.  The  Malays  who  had  formerly  admicdstered 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  district  were  kept  in  office,  and 
as  no  new  laws  were  made  without  their  advice  and 
co-operation,  neither  their  emoluments  nor  their  dignity 
were  seriously  interfered  with. 

The  little  opposition  Mr.  Brooke  experienced  in 
making  tiiese  radical  changes  was  largely  due  to  his 
extremely  conciliating  and  dignified  manner,  so  accordant 
with  the  Malay  character ;  and  to  his  having  acquired 
the  Malay  language  by  intercourse  with  the  higher  classes, 
and  being  able  to  speak  it  with  great  purity  and  ease. 
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He  was  also  tolerant  of  native  piejudices,  and  had  studied 
the  native  character  so  completely  that  he  well  knew  how 
to  influence  it.  His  personal  courage,  and  the  sagacity 
and  boldness  with  which  he  detected  and  put  down  some 
of  the  early  conspiracies  against  his  rule,  won  the  better 
class  of  chiefs  to  his  side ;  and  the  great  respect  he  always 
paid  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  even  using  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran  as  the  foundation  of  many  of  his  amend- 
ments of  the  law,  disarmed  the  opposition  of  the  priests, 
and  enabled  him  subsequently  to  introduce  English 
missionaries  among  the  Dyaks  without  exciting  the  least 
animosity. 

No  less  wisdom  was  shown  by  the  mode  in  which 
justice  was  administered.  Three  courts  were  established, 
a  police  court,  a  general  court,  and  a  native  religious 
court — ^the  latter  chiefly  for  the  settlement  of  cases  relat- 
ing to  marriage  or  divorce.  The  pohce  cotut  dealt  with 
the  simplest  cases,  the  general  court  with  all  other  cases 
dvil  and  crimioaL  There  were  no  lawyers,  and  hardly 
any  forms.  The  parties  in  dispute  appeared  with  their 
witnesses.  They  gave  their  evidence  and  were  examined 
by  the  judge,  assisted  by  the  native  chiefs,  and  by  any 
European  residents  who  chose  to  be  present,  and  they 
obtained  substantial,  cheap,  and  speedy  justice.  The 
Bigah  had  associated  with  him  in  the  government  a  small 
body  of  Englishmen,  carefully  selected,  and  who  took 
their  tone  and  manner  from  him  ;  and  every  native  knew 
well  that  if  he  was  wronged  he  could  get  redress,  and  that 
the  wealth  or  power  of  his  oppressor  would  avail  nothing 
with  his  judges. 

The  success  of  this  system  of  rule  was  never  better 
shown  than  during  the  Chinese  insurrection,  when,  having 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life — his  firiends  killed  or 
woimded,  his  house  burnt  down,  and  much  of  the  town 
destroyed — ^the  whole  population,  Malay  and  Dyak  alike, 
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rallied  round  the  English  Sajah,  droye  out  and  almost 
exterminated  the  invaders,  cmd  triumphantly  brought  him 
back  to  rule  oyer  them.  In  what  other  country  shall  we 
find  rulers  alien  in  race,  language,  and  religion,  yet  so 
endeared  to  tJieir  subjects?  And  the  phenomenon  is 
still  more  marvellous  when  we  consider  that  these  sub- 
jects were  themselves  of  two  races — a  superior  and  an 
inferior,  an  oppressing  and  an  oppressed ;  yet  both  alike 
joined  to  bring  back  the  foreign  ruler  who  had  introduced 
equality  and  had  stopped  oppression.  This  example 
shows  us  that  the  art  of  governing  half-dviUsed  races  is 
not  so  complex  and  difficult  as  has  been  supposed.  It 
requires  no  peculiar  legal,  or  diplomatic,  or  legislative 
training ;  but  chiefly  patience,  and  good  feeling,  and  the 
absence  of  prejudice.  The  great  thing  is,  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry*  to  avoid  over-legislation,  law-forms,  and  legal 
subtleties ;  to  aim  first  to  make  the  people  contented  and 
happy  in  their  own  way,  even  if  that  way  should  be 
quite  opposed  to  European  theories  of  how  they  ought  to 
be  happy.  On  such  principles  Sir  James  Brooke's 
success  was  founded.  It  is  true,  he  spent  a  fortune 
instead  of  making  one ;  but  he  had  his  reward  in  having 
brought  peace,  and  safety,  and  plenty,  where  there  was 
before  war,  and  oppression,  and  famine,  and  in  leaving 
behind  him,  over  the  whole  of  northern  Borneo,  a  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom,  for  goodness,  and  for  honour,  which  will 
dignify  the  name  of  '^  Englishman''  for  generations  to  come.^ 

^  This  account  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  role  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
editor's  personal  observation.  We  may  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  St  John, 
who  tells  ns,  that  Sarawak  appears  to  the  natiyes  of  the  western  coast  of 
Borneo  like  an  oasis  to  the  wandering  Arab,  and  it  is  often  visited  by  the 
people  of  the  neighbonring  countries  as  a  sort  of  curiosity — so  rare  is 
seeority  for  life  and  property,  and  freedom  from  oppression  !  A  party  of 
pyaks  from  the  Upper  Eapuas  riyer  once  arrived  in  Euching  (the  chief 
town  of  Sarawak)  after  fifteen  days'  journey,  merely  to  discover  whether  or 
not  it  were  true  that  the  Dyaks  were  there  living  in  peace  and  comfort 
-^{Life  in  the  ForesU  of  the  Far  East,  vol.  ii  p.  828.) 
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Having  suppressed  piracy  in  the  adjacent  rivers,  the 
Bajah  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  coast,  as  far  as  Kiderong  Point,  more  than 
half-way  to  Bruni,  including  the  entire  valleys  of  the 
Batang  Lupar,  Bejang,  and  Bintulu  rivers,  inhabited  by 
many  warlike  tribes  which  the  Sultan's  government  had 
never  been  able  to  keep  in  order.  The  Sarawak  teiritoiy 
is  therefore  now  about  300  nules  long  and  from  50  to 
100  nules  wide,  comprising  much  valuable  land,  grand 
forests  and  mountains,  and  several  navigable  rivers.  The 
Bejang  is  the  most  important  of  these,  as  its  mouth  has 
a  depth  of  five  fathoms  at  high  water,  and  continues 
equally  deep  for  130  miles.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  this  valley  will  some  day  be  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  community. 

The  people  inhabiting  the  territory  axe  various.  The 
Malays  proper  aboimd  most  at  Sarawak  itself,  with  a  few 
settled  on  the  banks  of  almost  every  river  and  creek. 
The  Chinese  abound  most  at  Sarawak  and  at  the  gold 
mines  up  the  river.  Some  are  working  gold  in  the 
Batang  Lupar  river,  and  there  are  petty  traders  eveiy- 
where.  The  Land  Dyaks  occupy  Lundu  and  the  interior 
of  the  Sarawak,  Santiaxaham,  cmd  Sadong  rivers.  The  Sea 
Dyaks  are  foimd  chiefly  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sadong 
river,  and  were  formerly  many  of  them  pirates.  Milanows 
are  settled  at  the  mouths  of  the  Bejang,  Bintulu,  and 
severaT  of  the  smaller  rivers.  Several  tattooed  races, 
known  as  Eanowits,  Pakatans,  and  Punans,  live  inland 
between  the  Bejang  and  Bintulu ;  and  beyond  them  are 
the  Kyans,  who  have  already  been  alluded  to.  TakLog 
all  these  together  at  the  most  moderate  estimate,  Mr.  St 
John  thinks  they  amount  to  at  least  240,000  persons. 

The  present  Bajah  is  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 
nephew  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  adopted  as  his  son  and 
successor  by  the  Malay  chiefs  before  Sir  James  finally 
left  Borneo. 
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7.  Present  Condition  of  Sarawak, 

In  the  Constdar  reports  presented  to  Parliament, 
and  dated  Febmaiy  1878,  is  one  by  Consul -General 
Ussher  on  the  present  condition  of  Sarawak ;  and  as  this 
is  a  matter  which  cannot  Ml  to  interest  every  English- 
man, we  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  facts  and 
extracts  fit>m  this  important  and  authoritatiye  paper. 

8.  Native  Population. 

As  to  the  present  condition  of  the  native  populations, 
we  are  told  that  ''the  once  piratical  tribe,  who,  in 
common  with  the  Balanini  and  lUanuns,  once  devastated 
the  Archipelago,  since  their  subjugation  by  Sir  James 
Brooke  have  proved  to  be  among  the  staunchest  and 
most  loyal  supporters  of  the  Brooke  dynasty,  and  are 
piindpidly  relied  on  as  a  local  militia  in  case  of  trouble. 

''  The  Chinese  in  Sarawak  are  now  an  orderly  and 
well-conducted  community,  and  although  many  times 
more  numerous  than  they  were,  would  never  again  dream 
of  such  a  rash  experiment  as  their  outbreak  of  1857. 
The  conspiracy  was  supposed  to  have  been  incited  prin- 
cipally by  exaggerated  news  of  English  disasters  in  China, 
and  to  have  had  extensive  ramifications  elsewhere.  The 
Government  of  Sarawak  has  since  then  instituted  a  heavy 
penalty  against  those  taking  part  in  a  '  huey '  or  secret 
Chinese  society,  the  members  of  which  in  Sarawak,  as 
well  as  in  Singapore  and  Penang,  are  generally  the 
instigators  of  riotous  and  rel)ellious  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese. 

"The  Malays  of  Sarawak  struck  me  as  being  a 
superior  race  to  those  of  BronL  Many  of  the  chiefs 
have  pleasant  faces,  and  exhibit  an  intelligence  that  has 
probably  been  called  into  existence  by  the  active  part 
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they  are  permitted  to  take  in  the  gOTemment  of  the 
country. 

"  The  Dyaks  appear  to  be  steadily  improving ;  their 
country^  once  a  terror  to  strangers  as  the  land  of  '  head- 
hunters/  ia  now  orderly  and  safe ;  and  their  chiefs  take 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  their  own  local 
affairs,  and  are  subsidised  and  recognised  by  the  general 
Government." 

9.  GovemmeTU. 

"  The  Government  of  Sarawak  may  be  termed  a  mild 
despotism,  its  arrangements  being  in  their  general  features 
and  effect  not  unlike  the  constitution  of  a  Grown  colony. 
The  Bajah  is  the  absolute  head  of  the  State,  and  he 
possesses  the  power  of  spontaneous  and  independent 
action ;  this  power  is,  however,  rarely  exercised,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  of  local  and  general  government  he 
is  assisted  by  a  legislative  council  composed  of  two 
Europeans  and  five  native  Malay  chiefs. 

"  A  larger  assembly  or  council  is  periodically  held, 
composed  of  the  principal  representatives,  native  as  well 
as  European,  of  the  several  districts.  It  numbers  between 
50  and  60  members,  and  sits  once  in  three  years,  or  when 
specially  summoned  to  discuss  important  and  pressing 
business.  Any  important  change  in  the  law  or  modifica- 
tion of  native  custom,  would  be  considered  by  the  (general 
Coxmdl,  and  rejected  or  confirmed  as  occasion  might 
suggest. 

"The  government  of  the  various  districts  and  out- 
stations,  forts  and  rivers,  is  entrusted  mostly  to  European 
officers,  who  are  termed  residents,  assisted  by  subordinate 
or  assistant-residents,  and  by  native  or  Eurasian  and 
Chinese  clerks.  The  total  number  of  the  European  staff 
is  now  nineteen." 

There  is  a  long  discussion  in  the  Beport   on  the 
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system  of  sLaveiy  \iniyersal  among  the  Malays,  and  its 
treatment  by  Sir  James  Brooke  and  his  successor,  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  which  will  be  sufficient  here. 

"  To  summarise,  the  general  tendency  of  the  Sarawak 
laws  and  regulations  respecting  slavery  is  to  abolish  the 
system  gradually  and  effectiyely  without  disturbance,  to 
face  a  social  evil,  and  by  recognising  ity  to  reduce  it 
to  within  the  narrowest  hinits,  pending  its  total  abolition." 

10.  Military  Force. 

''The  permanent  military  force  of  Sarawak  consists  of 
a  well-drilled  and  effective  body  of  men  termed  the 
"Sarawak  Sangers;"  they  number  about  200,  and  are 
well  made  and  of  powerful  physique,  being  mainly 
recruited  from  the  Dyaks,  whose  beauty  of  form,  imited 
with  their  strength  and  activity,  is  rarely  to  be  sur- 
passed. They  are  neatly  dressed  in  white  tunics  and 
trousers,  with  black  braid  ornaments,  and  are  armed  with 
the  Snider  carbine.  The  forts  at  the  out-stations  are 
massive  wooden  structures  armed  with  a  few  smooth- 
bore guns  of  old  pattern,  and  manned  by  a  dozen  fort- 
men.  They  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  are  mostly 
occupied  by  the  European  officers  of  the  districts. 

"The  militia,  which  constitutes  the  real  force  of 
Sarawak  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is  composed  of  all  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  tribes  of  the  Batang  Lupar, 
Serebas,  and  other  Sea  Dyaks;  of  the  same  tribes,  in 
fact,  the  subjugation  of  whom  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Brooke,  and  their  transformation  into  defenders  of  their 
country  from  their  former  occupation  of  bloodthirsty 
pirates,  was  the  subject  of  so  much  misxmderstanding  in 
England,  and  the  cause  of  much  undeserved  animadversion 
on  a  high-spirited  and  humane  ruler.  These  people  could 
turn    out    about    25,000    warriors,   who  are   ready   to 
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assemble  at  the  summons  of  the  Government,  and  devote 
themselves  to  its  defence.  In  consideration  of  their 
services  they  receive  exemption,  partial  or  complete,  from 
the  capitation  tax." 

The  naval  force  of  Sarawak  comprises  the  gonboat 
**  Aline  "  a  fine  vessel,  a  screw  steamer  of  about  250  tons 
burden,  and  two  heavy  river  steam-launches. 

Besides  the  forts,  the  most  striMng  buildings  are  the 
**  Astana,"  or  residence  of  the  Bajah  at  Euching,  a  hand- 
some and  well-ordered  dwelling,  replete  with  every  com- 
fort, and  surrounded  with  tastefully  laid  out  grounds 
There  is  also  a  court-house,  fort,  barracks,  and  prison. 
Several  roads  are  being  cut  through  the  forest  in  various 
directions ;  but  the  principal  means  of  communication  lie 
in  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  intersecting  the 
country. 

11.  Exports  and  Imparts — Bevmus,  etc. 

The  chief  native  products  of  Sarawak  are  as  follows : 
— ^raw  sago,  sago  flour,  pearl  sago,  antimony,  quicksilver, 
gold,  diamonds,  coal,  timber,  gutta-percha,  india-rubber, 
cocoa-nuts,  rice,  gambler,  dammar,  canes,  and  dyewoods. 
Of  these,  sago,  quicksilver,  antimony,  gambier,  gutta-percha, 
and  rattan-canes  are  at  present  the  most  important. 

The  imports  consist  mostly  of  opium,  salt,  tobacco, 
cloth,  crockery,  and  brass  ware.  The  trade  is  steadily 
improving,  especially  in  cultivated  products  as  compared 
witii  jungle  produce,  the  exports  during  the  year  1880 
amounting  to  about  £250,000. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  are  nearly  balanced,  and 
show  a  slow  but  steady  increase.  For  the  year  1879  the 
revenue  was  £45,860,  and  the  expenditure  £38,326, 
showing  a  surplus  of  £7,534. 
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12.  Religion  and  Education. 

There  is  a  mission  in  Sarawak  sent  out  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL     It  is  presided  over   (rr^ej'  C 
by  Dr.  Chambers,  Bishop  of  Labuan,  Sarawak,  and  Singa-f's  '  'of^»«/-»  't 
pore.     It  numbers  about  six  members  scattered  over  the  '^^^  t.  hi.ei*  '• 
territory.     Its  efforts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  ^  •     ^  n&  rj,^ 
with  marked  success,  the  number  of  converts  being  but    ^  *^     .    ^  ^  ^ 
few.     Each  mission  station  has  a  school  attached  to  it 
The  ScLrawak  Grovemment  has  three  Government  schools — ^ 
two  in  Kuching  and  one  in  Upper  Sarawak. 

13.  General  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Influence  of 

the  Sarawak  Government. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Sarawak  presents  one 
of  the  few  remaining  chances  of  existence  to  the  enervated 
and  indolent  race  of  Malays.  Under  such  a  government, 
which  appears  to  strive  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of 
their  duty  to  the  State,  as  well  as  with  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  by  inducing  and  encouraging  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  the 
Malays  of  Sarawak  ought  to  prosper;  and  they  have, 
moreover,  continually  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  the 
misgovemment  and  anarchy  existing  in  the  wretched 
kingdom  of  Borneo  proper,  which  is  apparently  hastening 
to  ruin  and  decay. 

"  The  policy  of  the  Sarawak  Government  appears  to 
me  to  be  just  and  equitable  towards  the  native  Dyak  and 
other  races.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  so,  if  we 
take  as  a  test  the  &LCst  that  extensive  tribes  of  savages 
have  been  transmuted  from  lawless  head-hunters  and 
pirates  into  comparatively  peaceful  agriculturists.  The 
crime  of  head-hunting  is  now  scarcely  known  in  Sarawak. 
Indeed,  I  regret  to  state  that  it  appears  to  be  more  com- 
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men  in  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  than  elsewhere,  and 
two  cases  have  been  absolutely  before  me  of  head-taking 
within  the  British  colony  of  Labuan  itself,  where  a  panic 
on  that  account  existed  for  some  time.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  crime  of  piracy.  What  little  piracy 
exists  on  the  western  coasts  of  Borneo  is  not  to  be  found 
within  the  dominions  or  seaboard  of  Sarawak.  It  is 
rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  territories  on  the  north-west 
coasts  of  Bruni  within  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  north-east  coast 

''  One  of  the  principal  recommendations  attaching  in 
the  eyes  of  the  native  to  European  rule  in  Sarawak,  is 
the  honesty  of  its  administration,  especially  in  pecuniary 
matters.  The  object  of  the  Malay  nobles  in  the  olden 
times,  and  indeed  now  in  the  territories  of  Bruni,  was  to 
squeeze  as  much  as  might  be  from  the  wretched  aborigines; 
whereas  the  principal  object  of  the  European  appears  to 
them  to  be  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  carry  on  an 
effective  government  at  the  lightest  possible  cost  to  its 
subjects. 

"  Another  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  native 
is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  even-handed  if  rough  jus- 
tice. It  is  not  necessaiy,  as  they  see  and  admit  with 
satisfaction,  that  litigants  should  enter  into  a  pecuniary 
competition  with  their  opponents  to  purchase  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  their  judges. 

"  The  occasions  requiring  the  employment  of  armed 
force  are  becoming  rare,  and  disturbances  are  strictly  local 
The  real  power  of  Sarawak  is  based  upon  the  remembrance 
and  gratitude  due  to  the  late  Bajah  Sir  James  Brooke,  as 
well  as  upon  the  firm  administration  and  even-handed 
justice  of  the  present  government  No  one  visiting  Sara- 
wak can  fail  to  observe  the  respect  and  affection  in  which 
the  present  rajah  and  his  family  are  held  by  the  entire 
community.     The  fact  is  as  noticeable  among  Europeans 
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88  among  the  natives ;  and  I  may  observe  that  the  mode- 
rately paid  bat  fairly  efficient  European  staff  is  socially 
on  a  par  with  the  officials  of  the  generality  of  our  colonies. 
The  mode  of  life  among  the  European  body  is  quiet  and 
unostentatious,  but  of  hospitality  there  is  abundance,  and 
no  visitor  leaves  Sarawak  without  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  his  stay. 

"  A  forther  noteworthy  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
results  obtained  with  so  little  money.  It  is  not  eveiy 
government  that  on  a  yearly  revenue  of  £40,000  would 
be  enabled  effectively  to  rule  25,000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritoiy  with  a  population  of  over  200,000  souls,  to  keep 
up  a  respectable  standing  militaiy  force,  to  garrison  and 
maintain  fourteen  forts,  to  pay  a  competent  staff  of  Euro- 
pean officers  and  native  authorities,  to  maintam  three 
gunboats,  to  protect  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  gener- 
ally to  guarantee  safety  to  life  and  property  within  its 
limits.'' 

This  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Sarawak  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  Mends 
and  admirers  of  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke.  Under  the 
cautious  phraseology  of  an  official  report,  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  record  of  a  splendid  and  almost  unexampled 
success  in  the  art  of  government, — a  success  effected  under 
difficulties  far  above  the  average,  and  to  be  estimated  by 
a  standard  far  truer  than  that  of  commercial  development, 
the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  entire  population. 

The  history  of  the  English  Bajahs  of  Sarawak  is  well 
worthy  of  study  by  politicians  and  statesmen;  and  it 
opens  up  the  great  question  of  whether  the  future  of  the 
human  race  might  not  be  benefited  by  the  extension  of 
the  system  here  inaugurated,  of  the  free  government  of 
small  semi-barbarous  states,  under  trained  and  educated 
English  gentlemen,  untrammelled  by  the  cramping  influ- 
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ence  of  official  subordination,  and  nnbmtiiiened  by  the 
dead  weight  of  a  complex  goyemmental  oiganisation  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  legal  and  official  precedents.  Wbat 
finer  field  can  we  imagine  for  the  energies  of  yonng  men 
of  talent  and  fortune,  than  thus  taking  part  in  the  raising 
of  depressed  races,  the  formation  of  tee  states,  and  the 
advancement  of  civilisation?  And  what  more  admirable 
means  can  be  suggested  of  elevating  such  races,  than  the 
being  placed  under  the  rule  of  men  whose  one  object 
would  be  to  save  them  from  oppression,  misrule,  and  social 
misery,  to  educate  them  to  self-government,  and  so  enable 
them  to  grow  unfettered  to  whatever  degree  of  civilisation 
they  are  capable  of  attaining? 

» 

14.  ZabuafL 

The  other  English  settlement  in  Borneo — Labuan, 
was,  as  already  stated,  purchased  by  our  Government  of  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  in  1846.  It  is  a  small  island  situated 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Bruni  river,  12  miles 
long  and  6  or  6  broad,  covered  with  forests,  and  having 
a  good  harbour.  There  is  here  a  valuable  coal  mine, 
the  seam  being  11  feet  thick,  worked  by  an  English  com- 
pany.    The  population  of  the  island  in  1871  was  4898. 

The  chief  trade  is  from  the  products  of  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  Borneo,  such  as  sago,  beeswax,  edible  birds'  nests, 
camphor,  hides,  rattans,  tortoise-shell,  and  tripang.  These 
are  mostly  sent  to  Singapore  in  exchange  for  cotton  goods, 
hardware,  opium,  and  other  articles  suitable  for  native 
consumption.  The  exports  in  1 8 7 9  amounted  to  £1 68,253. 

1 5.  Chief  Toums,  Islands,  etc 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  town  in  Borneo  is 
the  native  city  of  Bruni,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name  about  14  miles  from  its  mouth.     The  river  here 
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expands  into  a  small  lake  mth  islands  and  mud-banks,  on 
which,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  the  houses 
are  built  supported  on  posts.  There  are  regular  streets 
in  the  water,  and  the  only  commumcation  is  by  boats. 
In  these  water-streets  the  market  is  held  eveiy  day,  the 
countiy  people  coming  in  with  their  produce,  and  buyers 
coming  to  them  in  their  canoes.  The  houses  are  all  of 
wood  and  thatch.  It  is  a  native  Venice,  but,  as  Mr.  St. 
John  says,  really  a  "  Venice  of  hovela"  Seen  from  a 
distance,  it  is  beautifal  and  picturesque,  but  on  a  near 
approach  dirty  and  squalid.  The  river  is  sluggish  and 
muddy,  and  tiie  emanation  from  the  exposed  mud-banks 
so  offensive  as  to  tarnish  the  gold  and  silver  epaulettes 
of  uniforms  to  the  colour  of  dirt.  The  population  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  firom  26,000  to  40,000  inhabitants. 

Pontianak  is  the  next  town  of  importance  in  Borneo, 
being  the  chief  Dutch  settlement,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  European  residents,  Banjarmassing,  in  the 
south-east,  is  less  populous. 

Kuching,  the  capital  town  of  Sarawak,  is  now  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  the  residence  of  several  Euro- 
pean merchants.  When  Sir  James  Brooke  obtained  the 
rajahship,  the  town  had  a  small  population.  In  1848 
Mr.  St  John  estimated  it  at  6000,  while  it  has  now  in- 
creased to  15,000  or  20,000,  doing  a  large  trade  and 
steadily  growing  in  importance.  It  has  forts,  barracks, 
a  court-house,  prison,  etc.  The  residence  of  the  rajah  is 
called  the  "Astana,"  and  is  a  handsome  building  sur- 
rounded with  tastefully  laid  out  grounds. 

There  are  veiy  few  islands  of  importance  belonging 
to  Borneo.  The  largest  is  Pulo  Laut  at  the  south-east 
comer,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  a  nairow  strait  It 
is  hilly,  covered  with  forests,  and  inhabited  by  Malays. 

Carimata  Island,  on  the  south-west,  is  about  10  miles 
long,  and  60  miles  from  the  coast  of  Borneo.     It  is  2000 
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feet  high,  but  uninhabited,  though  viflited  by  itinerant 
Malays,  who  collect  tortoise-shell  and  tripang  from  the 
coasts,  and  edible  birds'  nests  from  the  rocks. 

The  group  of  the  Tambelan  Islands  lies  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Borneo  at  the  distance  of  nearly  100  miles. 
The  largest  is  only  about  6  miles  across.  They  are  gra- 
nitic and  covered  with  forests,  and  are  inhabited  by  Malays. 

Off  the  north-western  point,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
150  miles,  is  the  island  of  Great  Natuna,  with  several 
smaller  ones  around  it  and  nearer  the  coast.  It  is  about 
12  miles  long  and  nearly  3000  feet  high,  forming  a  good 
landmark.  It  has  mouse-deer,  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  and 
squirrels,  as  well  as  domestic  cattle,  goats,  and  buffaloes 
It  is  covered  with  forests.  The  inhabitants  are  Malays. 
These  islands,  as  well  as  the  Tambelans,  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  of  lingen,  and  through  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch. 

The  only  other  islands  worth  noting  are  Balambangan 
and  Balguey,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Borneo, 
the  former  15,  the  latter  25  miles  long.  Balambangan 
was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1762,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  on  it  in  1775  and  again  in  1803,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  worthless. 

In  1877  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sooloo  ceded 
absolutely,  for  a  money  consideration,  the  whole  northern 
peninsula  of  Borneo,  a  territory  of  some  20,000  square 
miles,  to  private  individuals,  who  thereupon  transferred 
their  sovereign  rights  to  a  Limited  Liability  Company. 
The  British  Government  has  since  granted  a  charter  to 
the  North  Borneo  Company,  by  virtue  of  which  its  deputed 
managers  become  nearly  absolute  rulers  (under  the  suze- 
rainty of  Great  Britain)  of  a  territory  as  large  as  Holland, 
with  100,000  native  inhabitants.    Time  will  show  whether 
government  by  a  commercial  corporation  will  be  as  success- 
ful in  social  and  moral  results  as  that  by  disinterested  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  in  another  part  of  the  same  great  island. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

t 

1.  Position^  Extmt,  and  Outline. 

Celebes  is  the  fomth  island  in  magnitude  in  the  archi- 
pelago, being  a  little  larger  than  Luzon,  and  only  sur- 
passed by  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  Sumatra.  It  is 
situated  to  the  east  of  Borneo,  and  has  the  Moluccas  on  the 
east,  the  Philippines  on  the  north,  and  the  island  of  Mores 
on  the  south.  The  equator  traverses  its  northern  portion, 
and  it  extends  from  1^  north,  to  5^  south  latitude.  Its 
shape  is  most  peculiar  and  fieuitastic,  unlike  that  of  any 
other  island  except  the  much  smaller  Gilolo  to  the  east- 
ward. It  consists  of  a  central  mass,  from  which  radiate 
four  enormous  arms,  forming  three  deep  golfs  on  the  east 
side,  while  the  west  has  a  curved  and  nearly  even  coast- 
line ;  and  the  whole  was  likened  by  the  Portuguese  histo- 
rian De  Couto  to  a  huge  grasshopper.  Its  greatest  length 
between  the  extremities  of  the  northern  and  southern 
peninsulas  is  about  750  miles,  their  average  breadth  being 
about  60  miles.  The  two  eastern  peninsulas  are  shorter, 
but  a  little  wider,  and  the  total  area  is  about  64,000 
geographical  square  miles. 

2.  Physical  FeatuMres. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  Celebes  except 
at  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  but  it  is  certain 
that  each  of  its  peninsulas  is  traversed  by  a  mountain- 
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chain,  while  the  central  mass  is  probably  a  mountainous 
table-land.  The  extremity  of  the  northern  peninsula  is 
the  only  portion  where  active  volcanoes  axe  known  to 
exist,  the  loftiest  of  these,  the  Klabat  mountain,  having  an 
altitude  of  over  7000  feet.  At  the  north-western  angle 
the  Donda  mountain  is  said  to  be  near  10,000  feet  high; 
and,  at  the  extreme  south,  the  peak  of  Bonthain  is 
miarked  in  the  Dutch  maps  as  being  still  higher ;  but  its 
appearance  from  the  sea  does  not  justify  such  an  estimate. 
The  eastern  peninsulas  are  the  least  known,  but  they  aie 
probably  not  so  lofty  as  the  northern  and  southern.  All 
the  peninsulas  have  islands  at  their  extremities,  and  these 
are  much  larger  and  more  numerous  to  the  east,  where 
they  fringe  the  coasts  as  well  as  the  extremities  of  the 
peninsulas.  This  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the 
present  form  of  the  island  is  due  to  a  depression  of  the 
eastern  side,  which  has  broken  up  this  portion  into 
detached  islands,  and  submerged  the  great  valleys,  till 
they  have  become  the  wide  gulfs  that  now  penetrate 
almost  to  its  centre. 

The  rivers  of  Celebes  are  necessarily  small,  the  largest 
being  the  Sadang,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  central 
plateau,  and  enters  the  sea,  on  the  west  coast,  a  little 
north  of  Par4  Par^  Bay,  after  a  course  of  about  160 
miles.  The  river  Chiurana,  which  has  its  mouth  on  the 
east  side  of  the  southern  peninsula,  north  of  Boni,  is  navi- 
gable by  good-sized  native  vessels  as  far  as  Lake  Luboya, 
a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  Two  other  lakes  are  said 
to  exist  in  the  central  plateau,  giving  rise  to  rivers  which 
flow  to  the  east  coast. 

The  southern  peninsula  has  a  central  range  of  lime- 
stone and  basaltic  mountains,  and  extensive  open  plains, 
either  cultivated  as  rice-fields,  or  yielding  pasture  for 
horses  and  cattle.  The  northern  and  central  portions  of 
the  island  yield  much  gold,  and  are  therefore  probably 
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granitic,  while  iron,  tin,  and  copper,  are  said  to  be  found 
in  small  quantities.  The  Gulf  of  Tomini  or  Gtorontalo  is 
the  country  which  yields  most  gold,  but  the  quantity  is 
unknown,  as  it  is  all  bought  up  by  native  Bugis  traders. 
This  country  would  offer  a  fine  field  for  exploration  to  the 
naturalist 

3.  Naiural  History. 

The  botany  of  Celebes  is  unfortunately  very  little 
known.  It  produces  neither  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas 
to  the  east,  nor  the  camphor  and  benzoin  of  Borneo  to 
the  west,  and  the  little  that  is  known  of  its  flora  indicates 
that  it  is  a  distinct  and  pectdiar  one,  although  many  of 
the  coast  plants  are  identical  with  those  of  the  «4ja<^^^ 
islands.  Of  its  zoology  we  have  much  more  knowledge, 
and  we  find  that  its  animals  are,  considering  its  position 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  archipelago,  wonderfully  peculiar. 
Taking  first  its  mammalia,  we  find  that  Celebes  differs 
broadly  from  Borneo  and  Java  in  having  no  tailed 
monkeys,  noinsectivora,  no  feline  or  canine  animals,  no  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  or  tapir.  It  has  only  five  large,  and  eleven 
or  twelve  small  terrestrial  quadrupeds ;  the  former  are : — 
1,  A  laige  black  tailless  baboon  or  ape;  2,  a  deer;  3,  a 
remarkable  small  wild  buffalo,  resembling  an  antelope ;  4, 
a  wild  pig ;  6,  the  babirusa  or  ''  homed  pig."  The  smaller 
animals  are, — ^the  tarsier  (one  of  the  lemurs) ;  a  dvet  cat ; 
five  squirrels ;  two  rats ;  and  two  kinds  of  cuscus,  a  mar- 
supial opossum-like  creature.  These  animals  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups.  Some — as  the  deer,  the  civet, 
and  the  tarsier,  are  identical  with  species  of  Borneo  and 
the  western  islands ;  and,  as  all  are  kept  as  domestic  pets 
by  the  Malays,  they  may  have  been  introduced,  and  have 
escaped  from  captivity.  Others — as  the  wild  pig,  the 
squirrels,  and  the  rats,  are  peculiar  species,  but  are  allied 
to  those  of  Borneo  and  Java,  and  thus  indicate  a  more 
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distant  period  of  imnugration.  Others  again — as  the  ape, 
the  anoa,  a  vild  buffalo,  and  the  babirusa,  ate  altogether 
peculiar.  No  unirimln  at  all  nearly  allied  to  them  are  to 
be  found  in  any  of  ^le  Asiatic  islands,  or  in  fact  any- 
vrbere  else ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  speculate  on  their 


transmission  from  a  very  remote  epoch,  vben  Celebes 
formed  part  of  a  continent  which  disappeared  before  the 
existing  Asiatic  islands  were  formed ;  for  oa  any  other 
supposition  it  is  most  difficult  to  understand  how  these 
singular  animals  should  have  been  preserved  in  Celebes 
and  nowhere  elsa     And,  lastly,  we  have  the  marsupial 
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Cnficiis,  indicatmg  that  the  island  has  received  some  of  its 
productions  from  the  Moluccas  or  New  Guinea,  where 
alone  these  animals  abound ;  and  we  have  also  two  forest 
rats  of  the  sub-genus  Gynmomys,  which  are  allied  to 
Australian  species. 

Turning  to  the  birds,  we  find  &ct8  of  equal  interest ; 
and,  considering  how  easy  it  is  for  this  class  to  pass  over 
narrow  seas,  even  more  extraordinary.  There  are  now 
about  160  species  of  land-birds  known  from  Celebes, 
belonging  to  124  generic  groups.  About  90  of  these 
species  are  peculiar  to  it  and  the  small  adjacent  islands ; 
while,  of  the  remainder,  about  50  come  from  the  Asiatic 
and  20  from  the  Australian  side.  This  is  what  we  might 
expect,  looking  at  the  great  extent  of  the  opposing  coasts 
of  Borneo,  which  are  much  richer  in  birds  than  the 
Moluccas.  The  peculiar  species  of  Celebes  are  generally 
related  to  birds  characteristic  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
in  this  way  also  we  find  the  Asiatic  side  preponderating 
in  the  proportion  of  24  to  15.  But,  if  we  look  at  the 
number  of  genera  of  land-birds,  abundant  in  Borneo  or 
the  Moluccas,  which  are  absent  from  Celebes,  we  find  the 
most  striking  deficiency  on  the  Bomean  or  Asiatic  side. 
Thus,  8  important  families,  and  16  genera,  which  are 
highly  characteristic  of  Borneo  or  Java,  are  unknown  in 
Celebes ;  while,  of  the  Moluccan  groups  of  equal  import- 
ance there  are  only  1  family  and  12  genera  absent. 
These  remarkable  deficiencies,  quite  as  much  as  the  species 
it  actually  possesses,  stamp  the  character  of  the  Celebesian 
fauna,  and  give  a  clue  to  its  past  history. 

Taking  account  of  both  maniTnalia  and  birds,  of  which 
two  groups  alone  we  possess  sufiiciently  detailed  informa- 
tion, we  cannot  doubt  the  great  antiquity  and  extreme 
isolation  of  this  island  from  the  rest  of  the  archipelago. 
The  three  remarkable  mammals, — the  ape-baboon  (Cyno- 
piiheeus) ;  the  antelopean  buffalo  {Anoa),  and  the  spiral- 
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tusked  pig  (Babirusa),  as  well  as  a  coiioiis  bee-eater  (Me- 
ropogon) ;  thiee  lemarkable  genera  of  starlings  {BasUomis^ 
Enodea,  and  Scissvrostrum)  ;  two  peculiar  magpies  {StrepUh 
tyiita  and  CharUorrm)  ;  and  an  anomalous  kingfisher  ((%y- 
copsis),  have  none  of  them  any  near  allies  in  the  archi- 
pelc^o,  and  are  only  remotely  connected  with  groups  now 
inhabiting  the  Asiatic  or  African  continents.  They  appear, 
in  fact,  to  be  remnants  of  the  Miocene  fiEiuna,  at  a  period 
when  the  ancestors  of  all  the  chief  types  of  both  the 
temperate  and  tropical  zones  of  the  Eastern  hemisphoe 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Euro-Asiatic  continent.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  animal  life  of  Celebes  may  be  best 
explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  an  outlying  portion  of 
that  Miocene  continent,  which  became  detached  from  it, 
and  has  since  never  been  actually  joined  to  any  Asiatic 
or  Australian  land.  It  has  thus  preserved  to  us  some 
descendants  of  ancient  types,  and  these  have  become 
intermingled  with  such  inmiigrants  from  both  east  and 
west  as  were  enabled  to  establish  themselves  in  competi- 
tion with  the  ancient  inhabitants.  To  the  naturalist^ 
therefore,  Celebes  is  an  island  of  extreme  interest  It 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  either  to  the  eastern  or  the 
western  divisions  of  the  archipelago,  but  to  stand  almost 
exactly  midway  between  them ;  the  relic  of  a  more  ancient 
land,  and  dating  from  a  period  perhaps  anterior  to  the 
separate  existence  of  any  of  the  islands. 

The  insects,  although  less  perfectly  known,  of^ 
analogous  peculiarities  to  those  presented  by  the  higher 
animals.  They  are  isolated  alike  from  those  of  the  Sunda 
Islands  and  the  Moluccas,  and  present  certain  specialties 
of  form  and  coloration  not  found  elsewhere.  The  detaila 
are  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  find  a  place  here,  bat 
they  are  such  as  fully  to  confirm  the  general  conclusion 
we  have  arrived  at,  as  to  the  long-continued  isolation  of 
this  remarkable  country. 
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4.  Native  Baces  of  Celebes, 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
Celebes,  and  the  peculiarity  and  isolation  of  its  animals, 
it  might  be  expected  that  some  equally  peculiar  tribes  of 
mankind  might  be  found  here,  or  even  some  relic  of 
primeval  maiL  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  man  is 
pre-eminently  a  migrating  and  an  aggressive  animal,  the 
higher  or  more  energetic  races  constantly  displacing  the 
lower  or  less  physically  powerful;  so  that  his  present 
distribution  may  have  litde  relation  to  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  countries  he  inhabits.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  a  low  and  primitive  race  did  once  inhabit  Celebes ; 
but  if  so,  it  has  completely  disappeared,  and  the  whole 
island  is  now  occupied  by  many  distinct  tribes  in  various 
stages  of  civilisation,  but  all  belonging  to  the  Malayan  race. 
They  may  be  roughly  classed  into  two  groups — the  Maho- 
metan semi-dvilised  tribes,  and  the  Pagans,  who  are 
more  or  less  savages.  The  former  all  read  and  write, 
and  mostly  have  peculiar  alphabetic  characters;  they 
have  fixed  governments,  regular  clothing,  and  are  con- 
siderably advanced  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  being,  in 
fact,  the  equals  of  the  true  Malays  and  the  Javanese.  The 
latter  are  more  or  less  complete  savages,  vdthout  writing 
OT  fixed  governments,  usually  with  imperfect  bark  cloth- 
ing, and  without  the  arts  of  weaving  or  working  metals. 

The  most  important  of  the  Mahometan  tribes  are  the 
Bugis,  the  Mandars,  and  the  Macassars.  The  Bugis  occupy 
the  eastern  coast  and  a  good  deal  of  the  interior  of  the 
southern  peninsula,  their  chief  town  being  Boni  They 
are  governed  by  a  Bajah,  and  speak  a  peculiar  language, 
which  they  write  in  a  peculiar  character.  The  Mandars, 
speaking  another  language,  occupy  the  western  portion  of 
tbe  island,  which  projects  out  into  the  Straits  of  Macassar, 
north   of  Cape   Mandar.      The   Macassars   inhabit   thev 
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southern  and  western  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Their 
chief  town,  and  the  residence  of  the  Bajah,  is  Goa,,  only  a 
few  miles  from  Macassar>  the  Dutch  capital  of  Southern 
Celebea  The  Macassar  people  speak  a  quite  distinct 
language,  and  even  the  character  in  which  they  write  it 
differs  from  that  used  by  the  Bugis.  Allied  people,  but 
speaking  two  distinct  languages,  inhabit  the  islands  of 
Salayer,  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern,  and  Bouton,  off 
the  end  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese first  visited  the  island  in  1525,  the  Mahometan 
religion  had  only  just  been  introduced,  the  Macaasar 
people  being  the  first  to  adopt  it ;  and  in  about  a  hun- 
dred years  it  spread  over  all  the  districts  where  it  now 
prevails,  the  conversion  having  been  effected  by  Malay 
and  Javanese  missionaries. 

All  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are,  or  have 
been  recently,  in  a  state  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  from  some  of  whom,  indeed,  they  may 
have  been  derived.  They  are,  some  of  them,  head- 
hunters,  and  even  cannibals.  Human  skulls  ornament 
the  chiefs  houses,  and,  when  he  dies,  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  two  fresh  human  skulls  with  which  to  adorn  his 
grave.  Some  curious  burying-places  exist  in  the  northern 
peninsida,  near  the  village  of  Sawangan,  which  have  been 
described  by  the  American  traveller  Bickmore.  These 
consist  of  what  may  be  termed  vertical  coffins,  consisting 
of  solid  rectangular  upright  stones,  deeply  hollowed  out 
at  the  top,  so  as  to  receive  the  body,  and  covered  with  a 
roof-shaped  cap-stone,  adorned  with  rude  carvings  of 
human  figures  in  a  sitting  attitude,  the  knees  clasped  by 
the  hands.  This  elaborate  mode  of  burial,  if  coirecdy 
described,  is,  I  believe,  unique  among  savage  tribes. 
These  northern  people,  however,  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  Dyak-like  tribes  farther  south,  and  they  may 
have  affinities  with  some  of  the  indigenes  of  the  Phil^ 
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pines,  or  of  the  islands  of  Northern  Polynesia.  Some  of 
them  are  very  £air  and  good-looking,  and,  except  for  their 
moderate  stature,  seem  to  resemble  the  true  Polynesians 
of  the  Society  Islands.  In  the  district  of  Minahasa  they 
have  been  almost  all  converted  to  Christianity,  and  have 
become  an  orderly,  industrious,  and  intelligent  people. 
At  Tomor^,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  island  (and  probably  elsewhere),  the  natives  make 
bark  cloth,  closely  resembling  the  "  tapa  *'  of  the  Poly- 
nesians. It  is  b^ten  out  by  wooden  mallets  till  it  be- 
comes as  thin  and  tough  as  parchment ;  it  is  then  washed 
with  an  extract  from  some  bark,  which  gives  it  a  glossy 
surface,  and  renders  it  capable  of  withstanding  a  good 
shower  of  rain,  so  that  it  becomes  a  really  serviceable 
article  of  dothing. 

5.  Dutch  Possessions  and  Native  Kingdoms  in  Celebes. 

The  first  account  obtained  by  Europeans  of  the 
existence  of  Celebes  was  through  the  Spanish  author 
Barboea,  who  travelled  in  the  East  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  *'  a  fiedr  people,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards  (a  very 
common  habit  to  this  day),  who  come  to  the  Moluccas  to 
trade  for  spices,  copper,  tin,  and  cottons,  and  who  bring  in 
exchange  long  swords  and  much  gold."  And  he  adds : 
''These  people  eat  human  flesh,  and  if  the  king  of 
Molucca  has  a  criminal  to  execute,  they  ask  for  him  as  a 
fiftYOUT  to  eat,  as  if  asking  for  a  hog.'*  Some  years  later 
(in  1 640),  De  Couto  gives  a  fuller  description  of  "  the 
Celebes,"  then  supposed,  very  naturally,  to  consist  of 
aeveral  distinct  islands.  He  mentions  the  ''storied 
houses,  beautiful,  but  all  of  wood,"  referring  to  the  carved 
Malay  houses  raised  on  posts;  states  that  the  people 
have  cotton,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  much  gold ;  also  sandal* 
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wood,  sapan- wood,  and  good  doth  of  silk  (probably  Ghinese). 
He  says  they  have  many  kinds  of  ships,  some  for  war,  others 
for  trade ;  that  the  Bugis  burned  their  dead,  and  ooUected 
the  ashes  in  urns,  which  they  buried,  and  over  them 
erected  temples,  in  which  for  a  year  they  placed  food, 
which  dogs,  cats,  and  birds  cany  ofT;  and  that  they 
prayed,  looking  up  to  the  skies,  with  their  hands  raised. 
The  people  of  Macassar,  on  the  other  hand,  buried  their 
dead.  Mr.  Crawfurd  thinks  this  shows  that  the  Bugis 
had  been  converted  to  a  rude  form  of  Hinduism  before  they 
adopted  the  Mahometan  faith. 

6.  Maccasar. 

The  Portuguese  first  visited  Celebes  for  trade  in  1540, 
but  made  no  permanent  settlements.  The  Dutch  did  not 
b^in  to  trade  with  the  island  till  1607.  About  thirty 
years  later  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  Macassars  of 
Goa,  and  in  1660  conquered  them,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Macassar.  Many  succeeding  wars  have  resulted 
in  their  obtaining  two  detached  portions  of  tenitoiy  in 
the  southern  peninsula, — one  extending  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Macassar,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  inland ; 
the  other  commencing  just  south  of  the  Goa  river,  and 
extending  round  the  coast  to  the  river  Tanka,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  including  Bonthain  and  the 
island  of  Salayer.  These  form  the  government  of  Macas- 
sar, the  independent  State  of  the  Bajah  of  Goa  having  an 
exit  to  the  coast  between  the  two  portions,  and  approach- 
ing within  two  or  three  nules  of  the  Dutch  town  itself. 
The  population  of  this  government,  which  includes  Sala- 
yer and  the  islands  near  it,  was  estimated  in  1868  at 
324,270.  The  town  of  Macassar  is  neat  and  well  laid 
out,  with  straight  streets,  kept  clean  by  means  of  narrow 
canals,  into  which  the  tidal  waters  are  admitted  at  high 
tide,  and  allowed  to  run  out  at  low  water.     It  has  about 
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200  European  inhabitants,  and  a  large  population  of 
natiyes,  as  well  as  many  Chinese  and  Javanese.  It  has 
been  made  a  free  port,  and  is  a  place  of  much  trade, 
being  the  emporium  of  many  of  the  native  vessels  which 
trade  to  the  Ani  Islands  and  New  Guinea.  The  district 
produces  abimdance  of  rice,  and-  in  the  hilly  country  of 
Bonthain,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Cotton  is  also 
grown,  and  the  Macassar  and  Bugis  women  make  ''sarongs," 
which,  for  durability  and  permanence  of  colour,  are  un- 
rivalled, and  are  highly  esteemed  over  the  whole  archi- 
pelago. These  sarongs  are  a  kind  of  skirt  univeiisally 
worn  by  Malays  of  both  sexes;  they  are  often  orna- 
mented with  stripes  of  silk  or  gold  thread,  and  then  fetch 
very  high  prices. 

7.  Ncdiive  States. 

The  southern  peninsula  of  Celebes  is  divided  jnto 
nine  native  Mahometan  States,  which  form  a  kind  of 
Bugis  confederacy,  and  are  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch. 
The  names  of  these  States  are,  6oa,  Boni,  Lamoru,  Mario, 
Tanette,  Sopeng,  Wadjo,  Adja  Tamparang,  and  Masenreng 
Bulu.  To  the  north-west  of  these  is  a  smaller  Mandar 
confederacy  of  seven  States,  only  partly  Mahometan,  named 
Balanipa,  Madjene,  Binoang,  Pembuang,  Chinrana,  Tam- 
palang,  and  Mamudjo.  These  Mandar  people  are  ener- 
getic tripang  fishers  and  traders,  and  their  countiy  pro- 
duces edible  birds'-nests  and  some  gold.  Beyond  these 
again  are  the  unknown  Toradjas  of  the  veiy  heart  of 
Celebes. 

The  large  islands  of  Bouton  and  Moona  are  inhabited 
by  Mahometans  with  a  peculiar  language,  and  ruled  over 
by  a  Sultan,  whose  dominions  extend  over  many  adjacent 
islands  and  over  a  part  of  the  south-east  peninsula.  Be- 
yond this  the  countiy  and  people  are  almost  wholly 
unknown,   till   we    come   to    the   districts    north   and 
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south  of  the  Gulf  of  Tomor^,  which  with  the  Pelinf^ 
Bungai,  and  Sulla  or  Xulla  Islands,  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dutch,  and  beloi^  nominally  to  the  Sultan 
of  Temate.  The  people  are  all  of  Malayan  race,  usually 
called  AKuros  by  the  Dutch,  a  word  which  it  is  well  to 
explain  is  not  applied  to  any  particular  race,  but  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  our  term  '*  Indians "  as  applied  to  all  the 
uncivilised  peoples  of  North  and  South  America.  In  like 
manner  the  north  coast  of  the  north-eastern  peninsula  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Dutch  Besident  at  Menado, 
to  which  district  we  now  come. 

8.  Menado, 

The  northern  peninsula  of  Celebes  constitutes  the 
Dutch  Besidency  of  Menado.  This  consists  of  the  volcanic 
r^on  of  Minahassa,  about  70  miles  long,  and  an  extensive 
district  beyond,  forming  the  Assistant-Besidency  of 
Grorontalo.  The  whole  of  this  countiy  was  formerly 
tributary  to  the  Sultan  of  Temate,  and  was  inhabited  by 
numerous  savage  tribes  whose  habits  have  ahready  been 
described.  When  the  Portuguese  were  expelled  in  1677, 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  and  many  of  the 
natives  were  converted  to  Christianity.  The  country,  how- 
ever, did  not  begin  to  progress  much  till  1822,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  interior  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  coffee.  Native  in- 
structors in  the  art  of  coffee  cultivation  were  brought  from 
Java,  the  native  chiefs,  under  the  title  of  Majors,  were 
induced  to  encourage  the  formation  of  plantations  by  a 
grant  of  five  per  cent  of  the  produce,  and  a  fixed  price  was 
paid  for  all  properly  cleaned  coffee  brought  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  warehouses.  European  superintendents  of  the 
plantations,  called  "  Controleurs,"  were  appointed  to  each 
district,  good  roads  were  made,  the  villages  were  gradually 
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impiovedt  idwdb  end  churches  biiilt,  till,  at  the  present 
dq^^'dw  part  of  Celebes  has  become  a  perfect  garden.  In 
many  of  the  villages  the  streets  are  bordered  with  hedges 
of  roses,  which  thiive  admirably  at  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  elevation,  and  are  in  perpetual  bloom ;  the  cottages 
are  symmetrically  arranged,  nicely  painted,  and  embowered 
in  coSee  shrubs  and  fruit  trees ;  while  the  people  are  all 
well  dressed  and  well  fed,  well  behaved  and  contented, 
presenting  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  naked  savages  of 
fifty  years  back,  who  were  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of 
the  present  generation.^ 

A  considerable  portion  of  Minahassa  is  a  plateau,  from 
2500  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  mountains  rising  to 
6000  feet  or  more.  In  its  centre  is  the  lake  of  Tondano, 
about  10  miles  long  and  3  wide,  and  which  was  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Bickmore  not  to  exceed  70  feet  in  depth. 
The  river  which  flows  from  it  forms  a  fine  waterfall  70 
feet  high,  and  then  flows  through  a  deep  gorge  towards 
Menado.  The  highest  village  is  Bumkan,  3500  feet  above 
the  sea ;  and  here,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  thermometer 
is  usually  62''  Fahr.  in  the  morning,  and  rarely  rises  above 
SO"*  during  the  day.  On  this  plateau  oranges  thrive 
better  than  in  the  lowlands,  bearing  abundance  of  most 
delicious  fimit,  and  rice  produces  good  crops  without 
irrigation.  The  scenery  is  magnificent  Numerous 
volcanic  mountains  clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation 
lend  grandeur  to  the  prospect,  and  form  a  charming  con- 
trast to  the  coffee  plantations,  the  rice  fields,  the  gardens, 
and  the  neat  cottages  that  everywhere  meet  the  eye. 
Here,  too,  are  many  interesting  natural  phenomena. 
There  are  eleven  volcanoes,  several  of  which  have  been  in 
eruption  during  the   present  century.      There  are  hot 

'  For  a  ftiller  aooonnt  of  this  region  and  its  inhabitants,  aee  Wallaoe'a 
Malay  Archipelago,  chap,  xrii  ;  and  Bickmoie's  East  Indian  Arehipelago, 
diapixL 
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springs,  some  of  which  throw  up  domes  of  boOing  water 
at  short  intervals  like  miniature  geysers ;  and  there  are 
mud-volcanoes,  at  one  of  which  an  Italian  count  lost  his 
life  may  years  ago,  by  venturing  too  tea  over  the  trea- 
cherous crust  of  hardened  mud,  till  he  sank  in,  and  was 
so  badly  burned  that  he  died  soon  afterwards.  Earth- 
quakes too,  are  frequent,  and  sometimes  very  violent 
Recent  gaps  and  landslips  produced  by  them  are  often  to 
be  seen,  but  as  all  the  houses  are  of  wood  and  built  on 
posts,  they  do  not  usually  suffer  much  fix)m  a  good 
shaking. 

The  chief  towns  of  Minahassa  are  Menado  and  Kema» 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula,  the  former  used  as  the 
chief  port  during  the  eastern,  and  the  latter  during  the 
western  monsoon.  They  are  less  than  twenty  miles  apart, 
and  are  connected  by  a  good  road.  Menado  is  the  capital 
town,  and  the  place  where  the  Resident  lives.  It  is  a 
small  but  picturesque  town,  and  as  almost  eveiy  house 
stands  in  a  garden  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  shrubs, 
trees,  and  flowers,  it  has  a  very  charming  effect  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  mercantile  appearance  of  Macassar. 
Its  population  is  about  2500. 

The  population  of  the  district  has  largely  increased 
since  the  coffee  culture  has  attained  its  present  dimensions. 
In  1868  it  was  stated  at  440,000,  while  in  1854,  after 
a  great  mortality,  it  was  said  to  have  been  less  than 
100,000.  The  number  of  coffee  trees  in  1868  was  about 
6,000,000 ;  and,  as  fresh  plantations  are  made  every  year, 
the  number  is  now  probably  largely  increased.  When  the 
trees  are  in  their  greatest  perfection,  they  will  each  pro- 
duce from  10  to  20  lbs.  of  coffee  a  year,  but  as  a  large 
proportion  are  young,  and  others  old,  the  average  yield  is 
not  much  more  than  one  pound  per  tree.  A  small 
quantity  of  cacao  is  grown  on  the  lowlands,  and  a  good 
deal  of  rice  is  sometimes  exported,  as  well  as  cocoa-nuts 
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and  the  fibre  of  the  gomutL-poliii,  which  is  used  for  cordage 
in  native  vessels. 

To  the  west  of  Minahassais  Grorontalo,  which  extends 
for  a  length  of  about  150  miles.  This  district  is  mostly 
inhabited  by  native  tribes  under  chiefs  or  rajahs,  supervised 
by  the  Dutch  Assistant-Besident,  who  lives  at  the  small 
town  and  port  of  Gorontalo  on  the  south  coast  Most  of 
those  on  the  north  coast  are  partly  Mahometans,  the 
five  most  important  being  named  as  follows: — Bolong- 
banka,  Bolong-magonda,  Bintoona,  Kaidipan,  and  Bolong- 
hitaru.  North-west  of  the  port  of  Gorontalo  is  the  lake 
of  limbotto,  as  large  as  that  of  Tondano  and  abounding 
in  fisL  The  coimtiy,  however,  is  not  volcanic,  and  pro- 
duces gold,  which  was  formerly  a  government  monopoly, 
but  the  right  to  work  it  is  now  commuted  for  a  tax  of  five 
florins  a  house.  West  of  Gorontalo  are  numerous  tribes, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  in  a  savage  state,  except  on  the 
coast,  where  are  some  settlements  of  Bugis  and  Mandars 
who  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  interior. 


9.  Islands  hdonging  to  Celebes, 

Beyond  Menado  to  the  north-east,  and  apparently  in 
continuation  of  the  peninsula,  are  a  number  of  small 
islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  Siau,  Sanguir,  and  Saliba- 
boo,  terminating  in  the  small  groups  of  Nanoosa  and 
Meanguis.  Siau  and  Sanguir  contain  active  volcanoes, 
and  the  latter  was  devastated,  on  the  2d  March  1866, 
by  a  great  eruption  which  Idlled  2000  people.  The 
Dutch  once  had  a  settlement  on  this  island,  but  it  is  now 
given  up.  The  people  are  allied  to  those  of  the  Menado 
district,  but  speak  a  peculiar  language,  which  is  the  same 
in  Siau  and  Sanguir.  They  wear  a  peculiar  costume, 
consistrng  of  a  long  robe  leaching  from  the  neck  to  the 
ankles^  but  this  is  probably  only  a  garb  of  ceremony. 
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The  Salibaboo  group,  sometimes  also  called  the  Talaut  or 
Tulour  islands,  do  not  appear  to  be  yolcanic.  They  are 
inhabited  by  a  similar  race  to  the  last,  speaking  a  dk- 
tinct  though  allied  language.  These  peopJe  gBom  jaam, 
Mweeti  poljafaifi^  and  ooeaaHta^  moi  Iwvb  abondaaioe  of 
1m0b,  goats,  asid  fowls,  with  which  they  supply  the  wants 
of  ships,  as  they  are  conveniently  situated  for  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  Molucca  passage  to  China. 

Due  east  of  Celebes,  beyond  the  islands  of  Peling  and 
Bungay,  are  the  Sulla  or  Xulla  group,  consisting  of  two 
large  islands  stretching  in  an  east  and  west  direction  for 
about  100  miles,  divided  only  by  a  narrow  strait  about 
the  centre,  with  smaller  islands  to  the  east  and  soutiL 
The  western  island,  named  Sulla  Taliabo,  is  inhabited  by 
a  race  allied  to  those  of  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes 
and  the  island  of  Bungay ;  the  others  appear  to  have  no 
indigenes  but  to  be  colonised  by  the  Malays  from  Temate 
with  their  Papuan  slaves,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
report  that  these  islands  were  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
Papuan  race.  The  whole  group  is  nominally  subject  to 
Temate,  but  both  geographically  and  zoologically  the 
islands  belong  to  Celebes.  They  are  inhabited  by 
babirusas  and  deer,  while  their  birds,  which  are  tolerably 
well  known,  resemble  those  of  Celebes  much  more 
closely  than  they  do  those  of  the  Moluccas. 

Farther  south  we  come  to  the  large  islands  of  Bouton 
and  Moona,  with  the  smaller  Wowoni  and  Kambena»  be- 
yond which  stretch  eastward  the  group  of  small  islets 
called  the  Tokong  Besi,  or  Blacksmith  Isles.  All  these 
are  mountainous,  and  but  little  known,  and  inhabited,  as 
already  stated,  by  Mahometan  Malays  speaking  a  pecu- 
liar language. 

The  island  of  Salayer,  off  the  southern  point  of  Celebes 
and  about  forty  miles  long,  with  an  extensive  group  of 
islets  stretching  for  a  hundred  miles  farther  to  the  south- 
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east,  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  islands  of  any  im- 
portance belonging  to  Celebes.  The  whole  west  coast 
after  leaving  Macassar,  for  a  distance  of  mm  than  400 
miles,  presents  not  a  single  island  of  the  slighest  inipast- 
anca  A  deep  sea  eyeiywhere  approaches  dose  to  the 
shore,  and  probaUjr  imKratiiM  that  on  this  side  the  land 
has  undergone  little  change,  either  of  elevatian  or  of 
subsidence,  for  a  very  long  period. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

THE   MOLUCCAS. 

1.  Position,,  Size,  etc 

The  term  Molaccas,  or  Maluco  Islands,  was  originallj 
applied  to  the  five  small  islands  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  Gilolo,  in  which  alone  the  precious  clove  was  produced. 
Now,  it  is  extended  so  as  to  include  almost  all  the  islands 
which  lie  directly  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 
The  three  large  islands  which  are  considered  to  form  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  Moluccan  group  are  Gilolo, 
Ceram,  and  Bouru ;  but  between  and  around  these  are  a 
vast  number  of  islands  of  various  sizes,  so  connecting  the 
Moluccas  with  the  New  Guinea  and  Timor  groups  that  it 
is  veiy  difficult  to  define  accurately  what  islands  should 
be  included  in  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  we  have  already  considered  the  Sanguir  and  Sali- 
baboo  islands  to  be  extensions  of  Celebes,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  fixing  on  Morty  or  Morotai,  to  the  north  of 
Gilolo,  as  being  the  first  island  of  the  group  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  like  manner,  having  taken  the  Sulla  islands  as 
belonging  to  Celebes,  we  have  the  Batchian  group,  Ofai, 
and  Bouru  as  the  western  limits  of  the  Moluccas.  To  the 
east  there  is  more  difficulty.  Waigiou  and  Mjnsol  axe 
inhabited  by  true  mop-headed  Papuans,  and  by  birds-of- 
paradise,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  belong  to  New  Guinea, 
with  which  country,  moreover,  they  are  connected  by  a 
shallow  sea-bottom.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  take 
the  100-fathom  line  as  the  boundary  of  the  Papuan  group. 
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and  we  cdball  thus  have  the  small  group  of  Slang,  Gnebe, 
Gag,  and  Pope  as  belonging  to  the  Molaccas.  Beyond 
the  east  end  of  Ceramwe  have  a  number  of  small  islands 
leading  on  to  the  K6  group ;  and  as  these  agree  with  all 
the  other  islands  we  have  been  considering,  in  being 
forest-clad,  while  their  productions  ally  them  more  to 
Ceram  and  Banda  than  to  the  Aru  Islands,  we  shall  take 
these  as  the  farthest  extension  of  the  Moluccan  group  to 
the  south-east.  It  is  true  that  the  Tenimber  islands  and 
Timor  Laut  are  not  much  farther  to  the  south,  but  these 
begin  to  be  bare  of  forest,  and  thus  belong  naturally  to 
the  compaiatiyely  arid  Timor  group.  Thus  limited,  the 
Moluccas  extend  about  600  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  550  firom  east  to  west,  but  they  fall  naturally 
into  two  subdivisions — that  of  Gilolo  on  the  north,  and 
that  of  Bouru  and  Ceram  on  the  south.  Situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator,  and  tax  enough  removed  from  Aus- 
tralia to  be  unaffected  by  the  arid  winds  which  blow  from 
it,  these  islands  are  all  clothed  with  a  magnificent  vegeta- 
tion, and  enjoy  a  climate  which,  by  its  equability  of  tem- 
perature, combined  with  moisture,  and  tempered  by  per- 
petual breezes,  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the 
tropics. 

2.  Geology  and  Natural  History. 

The  great  volcanic  belt  passes  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Moluccas,  and  gives  them  their  disftinctive 
chioacter,  yet  several  of  the  islands  are  entirely  without 
volcanoes,  either  active  or  extinct,  and  some  appear  to  be 
wholly  non-volcanio  in  structure.  Beginning  with  Banda 
on  the  south,  the  line  of  volcanic  action  passes  through 
Amboyna  to  Bouru,  where  a  volcano  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  western  part ;  it  then  turns  northward  through  Bat- 
chian,  where  there  are  boiling  springs,  to  the  line  of  active 
volcanoes  from  Makian  to  the   northern   extremity   of 
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GilolOy  where  Mount  Karakan  is  an  actLve  volcano.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  volcanic  districts  there  aie  usually 
abundant  signs  of  upheaval,  in  the  form  of  raised  coral 
reefs  or  masses  of  coral  limestone  far  inland.  At  the 
extreme  north,  the  island  of  Morty  is  coralline  and  vol- 
canic, but  has  no  volcano.  The  centre  and  most  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Gilolo  is  composed  largely  of  coral 
rock.  At  Amboyna  we  find  a  base  of  crystalline  rocks, 
with  abundance  of  coralline  limestone,  forming  hills  of 
considerable  elevation  and  very  rugged,  the  hoUows  being 
filled  with  red  clayey  earth,  probably  decomposed  volcanic 
ashes.  Farther  east  the  small  islands  of  Goram,  Mano- 
wolko,  and  Matabello,  consist  wholly  of  coial  reefis  raised 
to  a  considerable  height,  while  Great  K&  island  is  also  veiy 
largely  composed  of  the  same  rock.  The  large  island  of 
Ceram,  however,  appears  to  offer  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  Moluccas.  No  volcanoes  are  known  in  it^  and  the 
rocks,  so  far  as  observed,  appear  to  be  andent  stratified 
deposits  of  a  highly  crystalline  character,  though  lime- 
stone occurs  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  great  central 
mountain,  Nusa  Heli,  is  said  to  be  near  10,000  feet  high, 
but  no  European  has  ever  visited  it. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Moluccas  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  varied,  and  would  well  repay  systematic  exploratioiL 
Here  is  the  native  country  of  the  most  precious  of  spices, 
the  clove ;  and  there  are  also  wild  nutmegs,  cardamoms, 
the  kanaiy  nut,  and  the  cajuput-oil  tree.  Palms  and 
pandani  are  very  abundant,  dammar  pines  grow  in  the 
forests,  while  ferns,  creepers,  and  flowering  shrubs  in  end- 
less variety  clothe  the  forest  glades  and  the  rocky  beaches 
with  exquisite  drapery. 

The  animal  life  is  much  better  known,  and  enableB 
us  to  dedde  that  it  belongs  generally  to  the  Australian 
type,  and  more  particularly  resembles  the  fauna  of  Kew 
Guinea.     A  few  of  the  Asiatio  forms  of  mammalia,  le* 
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sembling  thoee  of  the  western  islands,  are  still  found  here ; 
such  as  the  deer,  which  abound  in  all  the  larger  islands, 
and  even  in  several  of  the  smaller  ones,  since  they  occur 
in  Temate  and  Tidore,  in  Banda,  and  in  Ceram  Laut  The 
species  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  one  common 
in  all  the  great  Malay  islands,  and  it  may  very  well  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Malay  colonists.  None  of  the 
islands  have  any  monkeys,  except  Batchian,  in  which  is 
found  the  tailless  baboon-ape  of  Celebes ;  while  in  Bouru 
alone  is  found  the  babirusa,  another  of  the  peculiar  forms 
of  that  island  Pigs  are  abundant  in  all  the  islands,  and 
some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  peculiar  species.  The 
only  carnivorous  animal  is  the  common  civet-cat  {Viverra 
tafigalunga) ;  and  as  the  Malays  often  keep  these  crea- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  perfume,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond,  it  has  probably  been  introduced  by 
them.  The  only  other  quadrupeds  are  bats,  which  are 
abundant,  a  shrew,  and  several  marsupials  of  the  genus 
Cuscus,  as  well  as  a  small  flying-opossum  resembling 
those  found  in  Australia.  K,  therefore,  we  leave  out  of 
the  list  those  species  which  there  is  reason  to  think  may 
have  been  introduced  by  man,  we  find  an  excessive  poverty 
of  mammals,  hardly  to  be  equalled  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  under  similar  conditions. 

Birds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tolerably  abundant,  and 
are  in  many  respects  interesting.  Their  essentially  Papuan 
character  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  78 
genera  in  which  the  Moluccan  land-birds  are  classed,  no 
less  than  70  are  characteristic  of  New  Guinea,  while 
only  six  are  peculiarly  Indo-Malayan.  The  species,  how- 
ever, are  to  a  great  extent  peculiar,  more  than  140  being 
entirely  confined  to  these  islands  out  of  a  total  number  of 
about  200  land-birds.  A  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
immense  preponderance  of  the  three  groups — parrots, 
pigeons,  and  Idngfishers.     These  together  fonn  one-third 
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of  all  the  land  birds,  while  in  continental  India  the  j  only 
form  one-twentieth.  As  these  groups  are  lather  above 
the  average  of  size,  and  contain  an  nnusnal  proportion  of 
gaily-coloured  species,  they  give  to  the  birds  of  the  Mo- 
luccas an  air  of  special  brilliancy.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  are  the  crimson  lories,  the  racket-tailed  long- 
fishers,  and  the  green  fruit-doves ;  and  there  are  also  some 
brilliant  ground-thrushes  and  fly-catchers.  In  the  islands 
of  Batchian  and  Gilolo  there  is  a  peculiar  genus  of  the 
bird-of-paradise  family,  the  only  one  yet  found  beyond  the 
Papuan  islands  and  North  Australia.^  Very  curious,  too, 
is  the  occurrence  of  the  great  wingless  bird,  the  Casso- 
wary, in  Geram,  distinct  from  the  numerous  species  that 
inhabit  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
mound-building  birds  of  the  genus  Megapodius  are  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  Moluccas,  being  found  even  on  the 
smallest  islands  and  iminhabited  islets. 

Equally  splendid  as  the  birds  are  the  insects  of  these 
islands,  which  in  some  paiticulars  surpass  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Here  are  butterflies  of  the 
largest  size  and  most  vivid  colours — some,  of  the  most 
intense  metallic  blue,  as  Papilio  tUysses,  or  the  richest 
silky  green,  as  in  OmUhoptera  priamus;  while  others 
exhibit  golden  yellow  or  the  most  vivid  crimson  hues,  dis- 
played in  an  endless  variety  of  patterns  on  a  velvety  black 
ground.  The  beetles  also  are  remarkable  for  size  or 
beauty,  the  wonderful  long-armed  beetle  of  Amboyna 
(I^ichirus  langimanus)  being  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
iosect  world. 

3.  Inhabitant, 

In  the  Moluccas  two,  if  not  three,  native  races  en- 

^  This  bird  has  been  named  Semioptera  waUacei,  or  "Wallaoe'f 
Standard  Wing/'  after  its  diacoverer.  See  The  Malay  ArckipdagOt  p. 
829. 
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counter  each  ctiiet  and  intenningle— ^the  Malays^  the 
Papuans,  and  perhaps  the  Polynesians ;  and  -with  the  veiy 
imperfect  knowledge  we  at  present  possess,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  disentangle  the  one  from  the  other,  or  to  deter«> 
mine  which  are  pure  races  and  which  the  restdts  of  a 
more  or  less  complex  intermixture.  People  of  Malay  race 
and  Mahometans  in  religion,  inhabit  the  small  islands  of 
Temate  and  Tidore,  each  under  a  native  sultan,  whose 
rule  extends  over  a  number  of  adjacent  islands.  They 
speak  distinct  but  closely-allied  languages,  which  are 
widely  different  fix)m  any  of  the  western  Malay  tongues> 
and  are  probably  compounded  of  some  aboriginal  dialects 
spoken  by  the  indigenes  and  that  of  their  conquerors. 
These  are  the  most  important  of  the  Malay  States  of  the 
Moluccas,  but  other  tribes  with  a  great  variety  of  lan- 
guages are  foimd  on  the  coasts  of  Coram  and  in  the 
smaller  islands  of  Goram,  while  tribes  of  pagan  Malays  in 
a  lower  state  of  civilisation  inhabit  parts  of  BounL  The 
great  island  of  Ceram,  however,  is  inhabited  by  people 
who  are  undoubtedly  of  Papuan  race,  have  frizzled  hair 
and  prominent  features,  with  a  darker  skin  and  more 
lengthy  limbs  than  the  Malays.  They  are  utter  savages 
and  head-hunters.  Most  of  them  are  still  in  a  state  of 
absolute  freedom  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  but 
some  have  been  collected  in  villages  on  the  coast,  and 
have  become  converted  nominally  to  Christianity,  while 
others  are  equally  nominal  Mahometans.  In  Bouru 
occurs  a  similar  race,  and  also  in  the  southern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  Gilolo;  but  in  the  northern  peninsula  of 
that  island,  and  having  their  head-quarters  at  Galela,  near 
Mount  Earakan,  there  is  a  very  interesting  race,  as  light  in 
colour  as  Malays,  or  even  lighter,  but  tall  and  well  made, 
with  handsome  pronunent  features,  curly  hair,  and  bearded. 
They  resemble  Polynesians  in  many  respects,  and  may 
perhaps  be   a  Polynesian  colony   intermixed   with   the 

2d 
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Papuan  aborigines,  but  they  speak  a  highly  peculiar  lan- 
guage. They  aie  good  boat-builders,  and  wander  all  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  Moluccas,  collecting  tripang  and 
turtle-shell,  hunting  deer  and  pigs,  and  smoking  the  meat 
They  also  make  settlements  on  any  uninhabited  spot  that 
suits  them,  cut  down  the  forest,  plant  maize  or  rice,  and 
seem  altogether  a  more  enterprising  and  eneigetic  people 
than  those  around  them. 

Besides  these,  we  have  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Moluccas  a  number  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Por- 
tuguese settlers.  These  go  by  the  name  of  ''Orang 
sirani,"  or  Nazarenes.  They  speak  Malay  with  a  con- 
siderable intermixture  of  Portuguese  words,  but  owing  to 
their  having  been  under  Dutch  rule  for  several  centuries 
they  have  become  Protestants,  and  are  €dtogether  ignorant 
of  their  own  origin. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  ethnological  confusion, 
we  must  remember  that  slavery  has  long  prevailed  in 
these  islands,  and  that,  as  already  stated,  by  means  of  the 
piratical  fleets  slaves  have  been  brought  fix)m  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  archipelago.  The  Temate  and  Goram  people 
are  great  traders  to  New  Guinea,  and  Papuan  slaves  are 
very  common.  Again,  we  have  everywhere  a  consider, 
able  number  of  Chinese,  and  a  smaller  number  of  Arab 
merchants,  who  all  have  native  wives.  After  the  first 
discovery  of  the  Spice  Islands  by  the  Portuguese,  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  ships  of  all  nations — Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  English  especially — crowded  into  the  eastern  seas  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  traffic  in  spices,  which  was  in  those 
days  as  alluring  as  the  search  after  gold,  and  even  more 
profitable.  Among  the  crews  of  these  vessels  there  would 
be  men  of  eveiy  race,  and  many  of  them  would  become 
temporary  and  some  peimanent  settlers  in  these  sunny 
isles,  and  leave  behind  them  descendants  who  would  add 
to  the  diversity  of  type  among  the  apparently  native 
races,  which  is  here -so  puzzling. 
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4.  Temate  and  the  GUolo  Oroup. 

The  island  of  Gilolo,  called  by  the  natives  Halma- 
heiia»  has  a  fantastic  shape^  very  much  resembling  that  of 
Celebes,  both  islands  consisting  of  four  peninsulas  radiat- 
ing horn  a  comparatively  small  central  mass,  and  divided 
by  three  deep  gulfs  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  mountain- 
ous and  nigged;  many  of  the  mountains  resemble  vol- 
canic cones,  and  it  has  at  least  one  active  volcano.  Around 
it  are  grouped  a  number  of  smaller  islands  which  have 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  connected  with 
it.  Parallel  with  its  western  coast,  at  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles,  are  a  range  of  small  islands,  three  of  which 
— ^Temate,  Tidore,  and  Makian — are  true  volcanoes ;  while 
the  two  islands  between  Tidore  and  Malrian  are  formed  of 
upraised  volcanic  materials,  and  the  Kaioa  Islands,  south 
of  Malrian,  are  an  upheaved  coral  reef.  Farther  south  is 
the  comparatively  large  island  of  Batchian,  with  a  group 
of  adjacent  islets.  Here  we  have  no  active  volcano,  and 
comparatively  Uttle  volcanic  formations,  but  ancient  strati- 
fied rocks,  with  coal,  copper,  and  gold.  AH  the  islands, 
from  Temate  to  Batchian,  are  iohabited  by  Mahometan 
Malays,  each  with  their  peculiar  language — ^thQ  island  of 
Makian  having  two.  Batchian  is  ruled  by  a  native  sul- 
tan, but  he  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  Sesident 
at  Temate.  There  are  no  wild  tribes  in  Batchian,  and 
the  island  of  Obi,  farther  south,  is  quite  uninhabited. 
The  southern  peninsula  of  Gilolo  is  also  without  wild 
indigenes,  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Malays  on  their 
eastern,  and  the  Papuans  on  their  western,  extension,  had 
here  met  on  unoccupied  ground. 

The  small  town  of  Temate,  the  seat  of  the  Dutch 
government  over  the  Northern  Moluccas,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  fine  volcanic  cone  about  4000  feet  high,  which 
constantly  emits  vapour,  and  which  has  had  fourteen 
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eruptions  since  Europeans  have  occupied  the  country.  A 
few  miles  to  the  east^  a  black,  sconaceous,  rugged  tract, 
covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  called  by  the 
natives  ''  Batu-angas"  (burnt  rock),  marks  the  lava  stream 
which  descended  to  the  sea  during  a  great  eruption  about 
a  century  ago.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  picturesque, 
with  grand  views  on  every  side^  In  front  is  the  rugged 
promontory  of  Tidore,  backed  by  a  most  beautiful  volcanic 
cone,  rising  in  almost  perfect  symmetry  to  about  the  same 
height  as  that  of  Temate  itseK;  to  the  east  is  the  long 
mountainous  coast  of  Gilolo,  terminating  towards  the 
north  by  a  group  of  three  lofty  volcanic  peaks;  while 
immediately  behind  the  town  rises  the  huge  mountain, 
sloping  very  gradually  at  first,  and  covered  with  thick 
groves  of  fruit  trees,  but  soon  becoming  steeper,  and 
furrowed  with  deep  gullies.  Almost  to  the  summit  it  is 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  looks  calm  and  beautiful, 
although  beneath  are  slumbering  the  fires  that  occasionally 
burst  forth  in  lavanstreams,  or  more  frequently  make 
their  existence  known  by  devastating  earthquakes,  which 
generally  accompany  eruptions  of  the  volcano. 

The  last  great  earthquake  was  on  February  2,  1840, 
at  midnight,  during  the  festival  of  the  Chinese  New  Year, 
a  circumstance  which  prevented  much  loss  of  life,  because 
everybody  was  up  feasting,  and  seeing  the  processions  and 
amusements.  The  shocks  continued  all  night  and  part  of 
the  next  day,  throwing  down  every  stone  buildii^,  and 
more  or  less  wrecking  almost  all  the  rest ;  and  they  did 
not  wholly  cease  for  a  fortnight  Earth-waves  moved 
along  the  streets,  like  rollers  on  the  sea,  the  earth  opening 
and  closing  again ;  but  the  line  of  disturbance  was  very 
narrow,  the  native  town,  a  mile  to  the  east,  not  suffering 
at  alL  It  travelled  from  north  to  south  through  the 
islands  of  Tidore  and  Makian  to  Batchian,  reaching  the 
latter  place,  100  miles  distant^  at  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
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the  following  day^  so  that  the  wave  was  propagated  at  the 
rate  of  only  six  miles  an  hour.  Everywhere  in  the 
snbnrbs  of  the  town  may  be  seen  mined  walls^  and  gate- 
pillars  with  the  stones  twisted  on  each  other,  and  the 
remains  of  massive  stone  and  brick  bmldings,  gateways, 
and  arches,  showing  the  greater  magnificence  of  the  old 
town,  till  sad  experience  taught  the  superiority  of  wood 
and  thatch  as  building  materials  in  an  earthquake-tortured 
country. 

The  Dutch  hold  absolute  possession  of  the  island  of 
Temate,  though  they  allow  the  Malay  Sultan  to  retain  a 
certain  amount  of  authority  over  his  own  people.  The 
adjacent  island  of  Tidore  being  entirely  inhabited  by 
Malays,  the  Sultan  is  somewhat  more  independent  The 
great  island  of  Gilolo  is  divided  between  the  Sultans  of 
Temate  and  Tidore  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  whole  of  the 
northern  peninsula,  with  the  island  of  Morty,  and  the 
southem  half  of  the  southern  peninsula,  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  former,  the  remainder  under  the  latter, 
who  also  claims  authority  over  all  the  islands  eastward  to 
New  Guinea. 

Tidore  is  a  larger  island  than  Temate,  and  its  volcano 
has  not  been  in  emption  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Motir  is  a  smaller  island,  of  rugged  volcanic  hills  consist- 
ing of  black  basaltic  rock  and  conglomerate,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Mnging  coral  reefs.  The  next  island,  Makian, 
had  also  once  a  fine  cone,  and  was  thought  to  be  extinct, 
but  in  1646  a  great  emption  blew  it  up,  leaving  a  vast 
crater,  with  a  huge  mgged  chasm  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  Then  for 
two  centuries  it  was  qxdet^  the  people  who  had  escaped 
came  back,  houses  were  built,  and  twelve  villages  were 
formed  on  its  shores.  But  on  December  29,  1862,  it 
again  burst  forth  with  as  great  violence  as  before,  and 
destroyed  nearly  the  whole  populatiou.     The  sand  and 
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ashes  thrown  up  by  the  volcano  reached  Temate,  thirty 
miles  off,  the  next  day,  and  formed  a  cloud  so  dense  as  to 
darken  the  air,  and  make  it  necessary  to  light  lamps  at 
midday.  They  fell  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four 
inches  over  that  island,  and  even  to  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  destroying  all  the  crops,  and  doing  great  injury  to 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees. 

Temate  is  the  port  which  absorbs  all  the  trade  of  the 
northern  Moluccas  and  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea.  This 
consists  chiefly  of  tortoise-shell,  tripang,  beeswax,  massoi- 
bark,  and  birds-of-paradise.  The  latter  were  formerly  an 
important  article  of  trade,  about  a  thousand  pounds'  worth 
being  exported  to  China  in  1836  ;  but  they  are  now  less 
esteemed.  Massoi-bark  is  obtained  in  New  Guinea,  and 
is  exported  chiefly  to  Java,  where  an  aromatic  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  it,  said  to  be  of  great  value  in  rheumatic 
disorders.  Cloves,  the  ancient  product  of  the  true 
"  Molucca  Islands"  (Temate,  Tidore,  Motir,  Makian,  and 
Batchian),  now  form  no  part  of  their  commerce,  the  trees 
having  been  almost  extirpated  by  the  early  Dutch  rulers, 
in  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  so  valuable  a  product^ 
which  they  endeavoured  to  do  by  restricting  its  cultiva- 
tion to  the  island  of  Amboyna,  of  which  they  had  exclu- 
sive possession. 

The  population  of  Temate  is  about  9000.  Of  these 
only  100  are  Europeans,  300  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  natives,  200  Arabs,  and  400  Chinese,  the  re- 
mainder being  Malays  of  this  and  surrounding  islands, 

5.  Amboyna  and  the  Ceram  Grovp. 

Ceram  is  a  large  but  comparatively  little  known  island, 
situated,  with  Bouru,  on  a  line  between  Celebes  and  New 
Gxiinea.  It  is  about  200  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  thirty-five  nules,  of  a  tolerably  r^ular  elongate 
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shape,  but  with  two  deep  bays,  nearly  opposite  each 
other,  in  its  western  half,  reducing  the  width  to  less  than 
twenty  miles.  At  this  place  a  native  path  croasea  the 
island,  passing  along  the  bed  of  torrents,  and  over  several 


mountain  spun,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
interior  that  is  known  to  lEuropeana.  The  whole  island 
is  very  momitainons,  and  ia  everywhere  covered  with  a 
dense  forest.  In  all  the  swampy  valleys  the  sago  palm 
grows  wild,  and  supplies  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  an  article  of  trade,  sago  cakes  being  the  provi- 
sion with  which  all  native  boats  are  supplied  for  a  voyage. 
All  along  the  coast,  at  irregular  distances  &om  each  other. 
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are  small  villages  of  Mahometans  or  Ghristiaiis»  while  the 
mterior  is  peopled  hy  soatteied  tribes  of  savages,  whose 
villages  have  laiely  been  visited  even  by  the  Dutch  offi- 
cials. The  only  place  of  any  importance  on  the  north 
coast  is  Wahai^  where  there  is  a  small  fort,  and  where  a 
European  officer  and  a  superintendent  of  the  north  coast 
of  Coram  usually  reside.  The  people  of  Oeram  are  gener- 
ally poor,  little  trade  is  carried  on,  and  the  abundance  of 
sago  gives  the  inhabitants  no  inducement  to  cultivate  the 
soiL  There  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  East  where  the 
traveller  finds  it  so  dU&cult  to  procure  the  usual  tropical 
fruits  or  vegetables  or  My  food  fit  for  the  consumption  of 
civilised  beings. 

6.  Btmru. 

Bouru,  situated  to  the  west  of  Coram,  with  a  few  in- 
tervening islands,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  being  about  half  as 
long  as  Coram,  and  about  the  same  width,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  having  once  been  connected  with  it.  The 
northern  part  of  Bouru  is  very  sterile,  consisting  of 
gravelly  hills,  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  wiry  grass  and 
small  trees  of  the  Melaleuca,  which  produces  the  cele- 
brated cajuput  oiL  The  southern  part  is  said  to  be  more 
forest-clad.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  two  races.  A 
tribe  of  mild,  light-coloured  people  of  Malay  type,  and 
apparently  allied  to  the  natives  of  Eastern  Celebes,  occupy 
the  northern  portion ;  while,  on  the  south,  are  a  race  of 
Papuan  type,  and  probably  allied  to  the  savage  races  of 
Coram..  The  villages  round  the  coast  are  inhabited  by 
semi-civilised  Mahometans,  who  are  probably  a  more  or 
less  mixed  race,  the  Malays  of  Temate,  Aniboyna^  and 
Celebes,  who  have  settled  there  having  often  obtained 
wives  firom  among  the  aborigines  of  the  island.  At  Cajeli 
is  a  Dutch  fort,  with  a  Commandante  and  Controleur, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Resident  of  Amboyna. 
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7.  Amboyna. 

Amboyiia  is  sb  island  about  30  miles  long  and  10  or 
12  wide,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  west  end  of  Ceram, 
from  the  extreme  point  of  whichit  is  only  7  miles  distant 
It  is  almost  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  deep  inlets, 
leaving  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus  about  a  mile  wide.  By 
means  of  an  artificial  cut  this  has  been  reduced  to  about 
30  yards,  so  that  native  canoes  can  easily  be  dragged  over. 
The  cut  is  not  completed,  because  eveiy  year  just  such  a 
bank  as  now  exists  would  be  thrown  up  by  the  force  of 
the  spring  tides  and  the  south-east  monsoon.  The  city 
of  Amboyna,  the  capital  of  the  Moluccas,  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  western  inlet  about  ten  miles  horn 
the  sea.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  East, 
and  is  a  delightfully  rural  place,  consistmg  mainly  of 
sandy  roads  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  bordered  by 
hedges  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  enclosing  elegant  Euro- 
pean houses  or  lowly  native  huts,  alike  embosomed  in 
groves  of  fruit  trees  and  overshadowed  by  graceful  palms. 
Hills  and  mountains  form  the  background  in  almost  every 
direction,  and  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  tropical  vege- 
tation can  rarely  be  seen  to  greater  advantage.  The  island 
was  originally  one  vast  imbroken  forest,  and  is  so  still 
except  around  the  town,  where  much  ground  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated,  and  is  now  mostly  overrun  with 
bushes  of  melastoma  and  other  shrubs.  In  the  north-west 
of  the  island  is  a  volcano,  which  has  been  in  eruption 
many  times  between  1674  and  1824,  but  since  that  date 
it  has  been  so  completely  quiescent  that  most  of  the  in* 
habitants  will  not  believe  that  any  volcano  exists.  They 
are  supported  in  this  opinion  l^  the  fact  that  no  one 
now  knows  exactly  where  it  is,  there  being  no  lofty  cone, 
and  nothing  to  <^^atmgn^all  it  at  a  distance  from  the  forest- 
clad  IuIIb  which  surround  it     Neither  is  Amboyna  now 
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much  subject  to  earthquakes,  although  many  have  occurred, 
and  may  any  day  occur  again.  While  Dampier  was  here 
in  1705  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  which  lasted  two 
days  and  did  great  mischief,  the  ground  bursting  open  in 
many  places,  and  swallowing  up  entire  families  in  their 
houses.  The  ground  swelled  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  and 
the  massive  walls  of  the  fort  were  rent  asimder  in  several 
places. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Amboyna  appear  to 
be  a  mixed  race,  formed  of  Moluccan  Malays  and  indi- 
genous Ceramese.  They  inhabit  a  number  of  villages 
round  the  coast,  speaking  several  distinct  languages,  and 
are  either  Mahometans  or  Christians.  In  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  of  Amboyna  there  is  a  village  of  Mahometan 
Malays  speaking  a  peculiar  language.  There  are  also  a 
considerable  number  of  descendants  of  Portuguese  as  in 
Ternate,  and  many  Chinese  and  Arabs.  The  population 
in  1865  was  about  14,000. 

East  of  Amboyna  are  three  smaller  islands — ^Haruka, 
Saparua^  and  Nusa  Laut.  The  inhabitants  are  similar  to 
those  of  Amboyna^  but  the  Christians  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Mahometans.  The  &ct  that  they 
have  been  peopled  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Ceram  is 
proved  by  the  people  of  Saparua  still  speaking  a  Ceramese 
language.  These  three  islands,  with  Amboyna^  contain 
the  celebrated  dove  gardens  of  the  Dutch  Groveroment 
For  many  years  the  monopoly  yielded  a  large  revenue, 
but  in  the  present  century  it  has  ceased  to  be  profitable, 
and  has  even  resulted  in  an  annual  loss  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  The  tree  is  now  going  out  of  cultivation,  and  the 
monopoly  has  been  €dtogether  given  up,  a  tax  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  labour  formerly  required  in  the  dove 
gardens. 

Amboyna  is  cdebrated  for  its  shells,  collections  of 
which  have  been  made  by  the  natives  ever  since  the  days 
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of  RumpUufl  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  there  is.  per- 
liaps,  no  one  locality  in  the  world  where  so  many  beau- 
tiful varieties  are  to  be  easily  obtained.  In  almost  every 
other  department  of  natural  history  the  island  is  equally 
rich,  and  it  may  be  described  as  a  very  naturalist's  para- 
dise. Some  of  the  handsomest  butteoffies  in  the  world 
fly  about  the  streets  of  Amboyna  itself,  while  within  a 
few  miles  some  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  birds  and 
insects  of  the  Moluccan  fauna  can  be  obtained.  The 
waters  of  the  inlet  above  the  city  offer  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  sights  to  a  naturalist.  On  a 
fine  still  day  when  the  water  is  unruffled,  the  bottom  may 
be  seen  completely  covered  with  a  varied  growth  of  corals, 
sponges,  actiniffi,  and  other  marine  productions,  forming  a 
water  garden  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  bottom  is  uneven 
and  rocky,  forming  hills  and  valleys,  caverns  and  preci- 
pices, amid  which  are  to  be  seen  fishes,  blue,  red,  and 
yeUow,  spotted,  banded,  and  striped  in  the  most  eccentric 
patterns,  and  taking  the  place  of  butterflies  in  these  sub- 
marine gardens. 

The  celebrated  Amboyna  wood,  formerly  much  esteemed 
for  making  desks  and  other  smaU  articles  of  cabinet  work, 
is  obtained  from  the  knotty  protuberances  formed  on  cer- 
tain forest  trees  which  grow  in  the  island  of  Coram.  The 
true  seedless  bread-fruit,  very  rarely  found  out  of  the 
Pacific  islands,  grows  in  Amboyna  and  the  adjacent  isles. 
The  trade  of  Amboyna  is  not  large,  as  most  of  the  Bugis 
who  visit  New  Guinea  and  the  remoter  islands  now  cany 
their  produce  direct  to  Macassar,  or  even  to  Singapore. 
Numbers  of  small  native  vessels,  however,  continually 
visit  it,  bringing  tiie  produce  of  the  surrounding  coaste 
and  islands^  such  as  cloves,  cajuput  oil,  nutm^,  orna- 
mental woods,  with  some  cacao,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  and 
a  few  other  articlea 
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8.  Banda, 

The  Banda  groap,  though  amall  in  extent,  is  important 
aa  having  long  been  the  exclnaive  nutm^^gaiden  of  the 
world,  and  it  ie  still  the  place  where  th^  beautiful  tree 
growa  in  the  greatest  perfection.  It  consists  of  three 
islands  and  two  small  islets,  situated  about  6  0  miles  south 
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of  Ceram  and  130  miles  fVom  Amboyna.  Hieie  are  also 
thiee  small  islets  about  20  miles  off  in  a  south-west  and 
noith-west  direction.  The  "  Gunong  Api"  or  volcano  of 
Banda  ia  a  nearly  perfect  cone,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  diameter  and  2300  feet  high.  To  the  east  of  this  is 
Banda  Neira,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  curved 
towards  the  volcano  aa  if  once  fonning  part  of  it.  To 
the  south  and  east  is  Great  Banda,  about  7  miles  long 
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and  1  to  2  miles  wide,  and  with  the  small  islands  of  Pulo 
Pisang  and  Polo  Kapal  forming  a  semicircle  enclosing  the 
other  two  in  its  embrace,  and  having  aU  the  appearance 
of  having  once  formed  the  outer  rim  of  a  gigantic  crater. 
The  volcano  is  a  heap  of  ashes,  scorue,  and  sulphur. 
Banda  Keira  contedns  the  Dutch  town  and  fort,  behind 
which  is  a  precipitous  hill  orowned  by  a  flagstaff  at  a 
height  of  850  feet,  and  offering  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
town,  the  volcano,  and  the  nutm^-gaidens  which  cover 
most  of  the  larger  island. 

The  nutmeg  trees  are  here  grown,  as  they  grow  in 
their  native  forests,  under  the  shade  of  lofty  forest  trees, 
the  tree  used  here  being  the  kanaiy,  whidi  grows  to  a 
great  height,  and  whose  nuts  produce  a  valuable  olL  The 
light  volcanic  soil,  the  partial  shade,  and  the  constant 
moisture  of  these  islands,  where  it  rains  more  or  less 
every  month  in  the  year,  seem  highly  favourable  to  the 
nutmeg  tree,  which  here  reaches  a  kige  size,  produces 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  is  qxiite  free  from  those  diseases 
which  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  nutmeg-growing 
in  Singapore.  The  nutmeg  tree  was  a  native  of  Banda, 
and  man's  cultivation  has  followed  the  method  of  nature, 
without  attempting  to  force  her  to  an  unduly  rapid  pro- 
duction. The  number  of  trees  on  the  islands  is  about 
half  a  million,  and  they  produce  annually  about  600,000 
pounds  of  nutmegs  and  140,000  pounds  of  mace;  yet, 
even  with  aU  these  advantages,  the  possession  of  this 
monopoly  is  no  longer  profitable,  and  it  will  soon  be 
entirely  given  up^ 

Eruptions  and  earthquakes  are  very  numerous  in 
Banda,  and  are  often  very  destructive.  During  the  last 
three  centuries  eruptions  are  recorded  at  thirteen  distinct 
periods,  some  of  them  lasting  several  months,  and  being 
generally  accompanied  by  destructive  earthquakes.  On  six 
occasions,  earthquakes  have  happened  unaccompanied  by 
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eraptions,  the  last  great  one  being  in  1852,  when  a  wave 
swept  over  the  islands  destroying  many  acres  of  the  nut- 
meg plantations.  In  1690  and  1691  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  which  so  devastated 
the  place  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Am- 
boyna  and  Celebes  to  escape  destruction. 

The  inhabitants  of  Banda  when  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans were  Mahometans,  and  probably  allied  to  the  Malays 
of  the  other  Moluccan  islands.  During  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  occupation,  however,  first  slaves  and  then  con- 
victs have  been  introduced  to  cultivate  the  nutmeg  parks, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  now  a  miscellaneous  assembhige 
of  all  the  races  who  are  found  in  the  far  east 

Deer  and  pigs  are  found  on  Banda,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  curious  marsupials  of  the  genus  Cuscus.  Birds  are 
tolerably  numerous,  and  among  them  are  several  species 
quite  peculiar  to  these  small  islands — an  indication  of  their 
long  isolation  and  antiqxdty. 

9.  Islands  east  of  Ceram, 

Eastward  of  Coram  are  a  number  of  smaU  islands 
forming  a  series  of  stepping-stones  to  the  more  important 
K^  group.  First  we  have  Kwammen  and  Kessing  dose 
to  the  main  island,  and  a  little  further,  but  still  connected 
by  shoals  and  islets,  Coram  Laut.  Between  them  is  the 
curious  little  aquatic  village  of  Kilwara,  built  around  a 
smaU  sandbank,  the  houses  standing  on  piles  half  in  the 
water  and  qxiite  concealing  the  land,  so  as  to  give  the 
place  a  most  singular  appearance  firom  a  distance.  It  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Bugis  traders,  and  is  one  of  the  em- 
poriums of  the  far  east  where  all  the  articles  of  native 
trade  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

About  thirty  miles  farther  on  we  come  to  the  Goiam 
group,  consisting  of  the  two  islands  of  (roram  and  Mano- 
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wolko^  and  the  smaller  island  of  Suruaki  These  are 
govemed  by  a  native  rajah,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
generally  known  as  Goram  men.  They  are  Mahometans 
of  Malay  type,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  Papuan  blood, 
and  speaking  a  pecidiax  language,  and  are  probably  de- 
rived from  a  mixture  of  Bugis  with  Moluccan  Malays. 
They  are  a  race  of  traders,  making  voyages  every  year  to 
the  K6  and  Aru  islands,  and  to  New  Guinea,  selling 
their  produce  to  Bugis  traders,  who  take  it  to  Macassar  or 
Singapore.  These  islands  consist  of  raised  coral  reefs, 
with  clifb  and  terraces  rising  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high.  In  Manowolko  there  are  no  streams,  but  there  are 
some  in  Goram,  which  probably  has  a  substratum  of 
harder  rock.  Goram  is  surrounded  by  an  encircling  reef, 
entirely  under  water  except  at  the  lowest  ebb  tide,  but 
affording  excellent  anchorage  and  smooth  water  within. 

Twenty  miles  farther  to  the  south-east  are  the  small 
Matabello  islands,  of  coral  rock  raised  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  with  a  closely  encircling  reef  leaving  a  narrow 
but  secure  passage  for  native  boats  within  it.  The  rugged 
hiUs  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
the  natives  get  their  living  by  making  cocoa-nut  oil,  which 
they  sell  to  the  Bugis  traders.  The  only  water  here  is 
obtained  from  a  few  small  wells  near  the  beach ;  and  as 
the  people  live  high  up  on  the  hills  they  rarely,  if  ever, 
use  water  for  any  purpose  but  for  drinking.  They  are 
brown  Papuans  with  frizzly  hair,  and  are  pagans,  but 
from  much  association  with  the  Bugis  and  Groram  traders, 
have  obtained  some  small  tincture  of  Mahometanism. 

About  fifteen  miles  south  of  Matabello  is  Teor,  a  high 
rocky  island,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  tall  brown  Papuans, 
who  speak  a  language  with  resemblances  to  those  of 
Matabello  and  of  K6. 
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10.  The  Ki  Islands, 

From  Teor,  a  stretch  of  80  miles,  only  broken  by  a 
few  smaU  islets,  brings  ns  to  the  K^  islands — ^E^  Har,  or 
Great  K^,  more  than  50  miles  long,  narrow^  and  monn- 
tainoTis,  and  K^  Doulan,  or  Little  K4,  shorter  and  broader, 
much  less  elevated,  and  with  an  almost  level  suiifoce. 
The  K4  islands  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and 
they  are  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races — ^the  indigenes, 
who  are  genuine  black  mop-headed  Papuans,  and  a 
Mahometan  people  of  mixed  blood,  who  are  said  to  have 
emigrated  firom  Banda,  on  its  being  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Dutch.  The  inhabitants  of  K^  are  wonderfdl 
boat-builders,  supplying  most  of  the  traders  to  New 
Guinea  and  Aru  wiUi  praus  of  various  sizes.  Their  only 
tools  are  the  axe,  adze,  and  augur;  and  the  vessels  are 
built  without  the  use  of  iron,  the  solid  planks  being 
secured  together  by  pegs,  and  fastened  to  the  internal 
ribs  by  rattans.  So  truly  do  they  work,  that  planks  20 
or  30  feet  long  are  fitted  to  each  other  on  the  curved 
sides  of  a  vessel,  with  such  accuracy  as  to  require  very 
little  caulking.  Every  plank  is  cut  out  of  a  tree  widb 
the  axe,  each  tree  producing  two  planks.  Vessels  of  30 
tons  burden  are  thus  built,  which  are  excellent  sea-boats 
and  make  voyages  of  2000  miles  to  Singapore  with  per^ 
feet  safety,  and  are  probably  stronger  than  boats  of  a 
similar  size  built  by  Europeans,  and  fiistened  with  iron 
nails.  Some  of  these  smaller  boats,  with  high  ornamented 
ends,  are  elegantly  shaped^  and  very  swift  either  to  paddle 
or  sail 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE  TIMOB  6B0UP,  OB  LESSEB  SUNDA  ISLAIHDS. 

1.  FhysicaJ  Description. 

Fbom  the  east  end  of  Java  a  chain  of  good-sized 
islands  stretches  in  a  straight  line  for  about  800  miles, 
till  it  seems  to  be  turned  aside  by  encountering  the  large 
island  of  Timor,  which  lies  somewhat  obliquely  to  their 
direction,  and  is  then  continued  by  a  series  of  very  small 
islands  for  about  400  miles  farther  to  the  Tenimber 
islands,  while  &om  the  eastern  extremity  of  Timor  another 
series  extends  to  Timor  Laut,  the  whole  chain  being  more 
than  1200  miles  in  length.  Between  the  western  end  of 
Timor  and  Sumbawa  the  islands  of  Botti,  Savu,  and  San- 
dalwood form  a  kind  of  loop-line  to  the  principal  chain. 
A  volcanic  belt,  with  many  active  volcanoes,  runs  in  a 
direct  line  firom  Java  to  the  east  end  of  Timor,  and  then 
bends  north  and  east  to  Banda  without  reaching  Timor 
Laut,  which  island,  with  the  western  half  of  Timor  and 
Sandalwood  Island,  appears  to  be  non-volcania 

The  whole  group  of  islands  we  are  now  considering 
have  a  very  different  aspect  from  most  other  parts  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  especially  from  the  Moluccas, 
being  deficient  in  verdure,  for  the  most  part  without 
forests,  and  often  absolutely  barren.  This  deficiency  of 
foiest-coveriDg  begins  even  in  Bali,  so  close  to  luxuriant 
Java ;  and  increases  as  we  go  eastward,  tiU,  on  the  great 
island  of  Timor,  such  forests  as  are  found  in  Borneo  and 
the  Moluccas  are  quite  unknown,  and  are  only  repre- 

2  E 
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sented  by  dense  thickets  of  thorny  shrubs,  scattered  trees 
of  eucalyptus,  acacia,  and  sandalwood,  and  patches  of 
more  luxuriant  woods  in  some  of  the  moister  ravines. 
The  country,  in  fact,  resembles  Australia  much  more  than 
the  Moluccas.  The  purely  volcanic  islands  near  Timor, 
of  which  Wetter  is  an  example,  are  bare  in  the  extreme, 
reminding  the  traveller  more  of  the  burnt  hills  of  Aden 
than  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Spice  Islands.  We 
can  hardly  err  in  tracing  this  remarkable  aridity  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  heated  interior  of  Australia,  directly  to  the 
south-east  of  the  islands  of  this  group.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  arid  continent  exercises  a  disturbing  effect  on 
the  meteorology  of  aU  the  surrounding  countries,  divert- 
ing the  monsoons  &om  their  due  course,  and  by  its  ascend- 
ing currents  of  heated  air  preventing  the  deposition  of 
moisture  that  would  otherwise  take  place. 

2.  Natural  History, 

The  island  of  Bali  is  connected  with  Java  by  a  very 
shallow  sea,  and  has  no  doubt  once  formed  part  of  thiU^ 
island,  with  which  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions 
closely  correspond.  The  strait  separating  Bali  from  Lom- 
bok  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  deep ;  and  directly  we  cross 
it  we  come  among  a  new  set  of  animals,  and  appear  to 
have  left  Asia  for  Australia.  We  at  once  meet  with 
those  singular  birds  the  mound-builders  (Megapodiidae), 
as  well  as  fiiar-birds  and  other  honeysuckers,  cockatoos, 
and  many  other  groups  found  only  in  the  Australiaii 
region ;  while  a  large  number  of  animals,  found  in  every 
one  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  suddenly  disappear.  We 
have  no  longer  any  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  or  tigers ; 
none  of  the  camivora  but  a  common  civet-cat ;  none  of 
the  insectivora  but  the  small  shrew ;  none  of  the  numer- 
ous rodents  but  one  or  two  squirrels,  and  even  these  do 
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not  extend  as  far  as  Timor.  From  the  great  size  of  the 
latter  island  (300  miles  long  and  50  wide),  we  should 
expect  that  it  woidd  support  a  considerable  number  of 
TnftmTnftlm ;  but  if  WO  omit  the  commouest  of  the  Malay 
monkeys,  a  deer,  and  a  civet,  which  have  all  probably 
been  introduced,  we  find  that  it  has  none  at  aU  that 
can  be  called  undoubted  natives,  except  a  pig,  a  shrew, 
and  a  species  of  Cuscus.  The  characteristic  mamTnals  of 
Australia  are  quite  as  much  wanting  as  those  of  Asia^ 
forcing  us  to  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  its  large  size 
and  its  comparative  nearness  to  Australia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  Java  through  an  unbroken  chain  of  islands 
on  the  other,  it  has  never  been  actually  connected  with 
either  of  them,  or  it  would  certainly  have  received  some 
of  their  numerous  mammalia. 

Birds,  having  the  means  of  passing  freely  over  narrow 
arms  of  the  sea,  have  not  been  excluded ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  forms  of  Java  and  the  Moluccas  are  much  better 
represented  than  those  of  Australia,  leads  us  further  to  the 
conclusion  that  Tunor  has  only  for  a  short  time  ap- 
proached nearer  to  Australia  than  it  does  now.  Not- 
withstanding the  similarity  in  climate  and  vegetation  to 
Australia,  the  birds  and  insects  of  Timor  more  resemble 
those  of  Java,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas — a  remarkable 
proof  that  the  productions  of  a  country  do  not  depend  so 
much  on  its  physical  conditions,  as  on  facilities  for  immi- 
gration fiom  surrounding  countries.^ 


3.  liaces  of  Mankind. 

This  chain  of  islands  is  pretty  sharply  divided  be- 
tween the  two  great  races  of  the  archipelago — ^the  Malays 

^  For  a  ftiU  diaciusion  of  the  peouliarities  of  the  fauna  of  the  Timor 
group  of  iBlands,  see  Wallace's  Oeographical  IHtiribuiion  of  Animals,  vol. 
Lp.422. 
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and  Papuans ;  the  fonner  extending  as  &i  east  as  Sum* 
bawa,  while  trom,  Flores,  through  all  the  other  islands, 
the  latter  prevaiL  The  individual  peculiarities  of  these 
races,  and  their  differences  in  mental  and  physical  cha- 
racter, in  language  and  religion,  will  be  best  given  under 
the  heading  of  the  several  islands, 

4.  Bali, 

The  two  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok  are  the  only 
portion  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  which  the  old  Hindu 
religion  still  maintains  itsel£ 

Bali  is  about  90  statute  miles  in  extreme  length,  and 
&om  15  to  40  nules  wide,  with  an  area  of  about  2000 
square  nules.  It  is  mountainous  throughout,  the  main 
phain  running  from  west  to  east  in  apparent  continuation 
of  that  of  Java,  There  are  several  active  volcanoes,  the 
highest,  Gunong  Agong,  said  to  be  over  11,000  feet 
high.  Gunong  Batur,  which  is  in  constant  activity,  is 
about  7000  feet  high,  and  caused  great  destruction  by  an 
eruption  in  November  1815.  Some  of  the  smaller  moun- 
tains are  calcareous.  Bali  has  many  small  rivers,  and  a 
number  of  small  lakes,  some  at  considerable  elevations. 
They  do  not  exceed  a  few  nules  in  diameter,  but  are 
usually  deep,  and  are  probably  formed  either  in  old 
craters,  or  in  depressions  formed  by  volccmic  disturbances. 
They  are  used  as  reservoirs  to  supply  water  for  irrigation, 
which  is  laigely  practised,  aU  the  plains  and  lowlands 
being  highly  cultivated  and  exceedingly  fertQe.  The 
population  of  the  island  was  860,000  in  1872,  or  415 
to  the  square  mile,  a  denser  population  even  than  Java. 
The  people  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Javanese,  and  are 
quite  undistinguishable  from  them  in  physical  character. 
They  live  in  villages  surrounded  by  clay  walls,  and  their 
houses  have  also  walls  of  clay  with  a  thatch  of  grass  or 
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palm-leavea.  Their  agricoltare  is  veiy  perfect,  and  owing 
to  the  fertile  volcanic  soil,  and  the  constant  supply  of 
irrigation  water,  their  fields  produce  a  continual  succession 
of  crops,  giving  the  country  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
highly  cultivated  garden.  Kice,  beans,  cotton,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  bides,  are  exported,  as  well  as  native  cotton 
cloths.  The  people  are  also  skilful  ironworkers,  and  with 
the  rudest  tools  and  appliances  make  admirable  weapons. 
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including  even  long-barrelled  guns  with  flint  locks,  used 
in  war  and  in  shooting  wild  cattle.  The  Balinese  speak 
a  peculiar  langu^e,  and  they  have  a  sacred  tongue  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Kawi  of  Java.  They  write  in  the 
Javanese  character. 

The  Hindoo  religion  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of 
Bali,  and  the  people  are  divided,  as  among  the  old  Hin- 
doos, into  four  castes— priests,  soldiers,  merchants,  and 
labourers ;  the  second  order,  that  of  soldiers,  including  the 
rajahs,  guatis,  and  all  the  governing  classes.     The  country 
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is  divided  into  eight  independent  states,  each  under  a 
rajah,  but  the  whole  island  is  nominally  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dutch  Eesident  of  Banjowangi,  at  the  east 
end  of  Java.  A  Dutch  ofGicial  resides  at  Beleling  on 
the  north  coast,  the  chief  port  in  the  island.  The  govera- 
ment  is  despotic,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  subjects 
being  at  the  mercy  of  the  rulers.  The  burning  of  widows 
and  slaves  on  the  death  of  great  men  ia  still  practised 
here,  but  the  victims  usually  stab  themselves  before  the 
jQre  is  lighted.  The  names  of  the  eight  provinces  or  king- 
doms of  Bali  are  as  follows: — ^Beleling,  Karang-Asam, 
Elongkong,  Tabanan,  Bangli,Mangiri,Gyanyar,andBadong. 

5.  Zomioh 

Lombok  is  rather  larger  and  more  compact  than  Bali, 
being  of  a  sub-quadrangular  shape,  about  55  miles  long  by 
45  broad,  and  with  an  area  of  2100  square  miles.  The 
northern  half  is  veiy  mountainous,  the  southern  hilly ;  and 
it  is  almost  wholly  volcanic,  except  on  the  south  coast, 
where  limestone  jiills  occur.  The  Gunong  Binjani,  or 
Peak  of  Lombok,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island, 
is  marked  on  the  Dutch  maps  as  more  than  14,000  feet 
high ;  but  it  has  never  been  ascended  by  any  European, 
and  this  is  probably  an  over-estimate.  There  are  no 
active  volcanoes  in  Lombok,  but  many  extinct  craters, 
some  of  which  contain  water  and  form  lakes  at  consider- 
able altitudes.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  all  small, 
the  chief  use  of  them  being  to  afford  constant  supplies  of 
water  for  irrigation,  which  ia  appUed  almost  as  extensively 
as  ioi  Bali  The  production  of  rice  is  enormous,  and  great 
quantities  are  exported,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  coffee, 
and  some  cotton,  hides,  and  horses. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lombok  are  called  Sasaaks.  They 
are  a  Malay  race  allied  to  the  Javanese  and  Bugis,  but 
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speaking  a  peculiar  language  written  in  the  Javanese 
character.  They  are  Mahometans,  but  about  a  century 
ago  were  conquered  by  a  prince  of  Karang-Asam  in  Bali, 
whose  descendants  now  rule  over  the  whole  island.  A 
number  of  Balinese  are  settled  in  the  capital  city  of  Ma- 
taram,  and  these  are  all  of  the  Hindoo  religion — a  solitary 
example  of  Hindoos  having  conquered  and  still  keeping 
rule  over  Mahometans.  Mataram  is  only  three  miles 
inland  firom  Ampanam,  the  chief  port  of  Lombok,  which 
consists  of  four  kampongs  or  villages,  inhabited  respect- 
ively by  Sassaks,  Balinese^  Bugis,  and  Malays.  Many 
whalers  come  here  to  obtain  rice  and  provisions.  The 
lading  of  ships  is,  however,  very  dangerous,  owing  to  the 
heavy  swell  that  breaks  upon  the  steep  beach,  even  in  the 
calmest  weather.  Boats  are  continually  upset  and  lives 
lost  here,  and  the  inhabitants  often  speak  of  the  sea  as  a 
hungry  monster,  ever  trying  to  devour  them.  When  there 
is  a  Uttle  wind  from  the  south  or  south-west,  bringing  in 
a  swell  from  the  Pacific,  the  rollers  rise  to  an  enormous 
height,  breaking  close  to  the  beach,  on  which  they  tumble 
with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  occasionally  rushing  up 
with  such  fury  as  to  render  it  very  dangerous  to  walk  near 
the  high- water  mark. 

The  Balinese  appear  to  govern  in  Lombok  with  some 
skill  and  moderation,  but  the  laws  are  very  severe,  theft 
being  punished  with  death,  while  any  one  found  in  another^s 
yard  or  house  at  night  is  lawfully  stabbed  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  street,  when  no  inquiry  takes  place.  In 
the  city  of  Mataram  none  but  the  ruling  classes  may  ride 
on  horseback,  and  every  native  on  meeting  a  chief  gets  off 
his  horse  and  sits  on  the  ground  till  he  has  passed.  Here, 
as  in  Bali,  the  women  are  the  chief  traders;  and  the 
market  of  Ampanam,  held  under  a  magnificent  avenue  of 
fig  trees,  is  an  interesting  sight,  where  all  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  and  the  many  races  that  inhabit  or 
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frequent  it  are  to  be  found  collected  together.  A  few  miles 
inland  the  rajah  has  a  park  and  pleasnre-houBe  called 
Gunong  Sari^  where  there  are  handsome  brick  gateways 
with  Hindoo  deities  in  stone,  resembling  those  of  the 
ruined  cities  of  Java ;  fish-ponds  stocked  with  fish,  which 
come  to  be  fed  on  the  striking  of  a  gong ;  and  deer  which 
will  come  out  of  the  woods  to  take  bread  from  the  visitor^s 
hand.  There  are  also  fantastic  pavilions,  grotesque  statues, 
and  groves  of  fruit-trees,— altogether  a  very  pretty  place, 
though  now  much  neglected,  but  still  serving  to  show 
that  these  rajahs  of  Bali  had  once  some  love  and  admira- 
tion both  for  nature  and  art. 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Arehi- 
jpdagOf  published  in  1856,  gives  the  population,  as  then 
estimated,  at  400,000,  of  which  380,000  were  Sassaks, 
20,000  Balinese,  and  5000  Bugis  and  Malays.  There  are 
also  a  few  Chinese,  and  about  half  a  dozen  Europeans. 
These  numbers  are  now  probably  greater,  but  there  is  no 
means  of  forming  any  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation. Chinese  copper  money  is  the  only  coin  current 
with  the  natives  of  the  interior. 

6.  SumbavHL 

Crossing  the  straits  of  Alias  from  Lombok,  only  ten 
nules  wide,  we  come  to  the  much  lai^ger  island  of  Sum- 
bawa,  which  is  about  160  nules  long,  but  of  a  veiy 
irregular  shape,  being  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  deep  and 
wide  gulf  of  Saleh.  Its  area  is  about  5000  square  miles, 
or  a  little  larger  than  Jamaica.  The  island  appears  to  be 
very  mountainous  and  almost  wholly  volcanic,  containing 
many  volcanic  cones,  both  active  and  extinct  One  of 
these,  the  volcano  of  Tomboro,  occupies  the  entire  extre- 
mity of  the  northern  promontory,  and  its  great  eruption, 
in  1815,  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  recorded  in  history. 
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The  following  account  is  taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Charles 
LyeU's  Prinoiple$  of  Geology, 

The  great  eruption  began  on  April  5th,  was  most  vio- 
lent on  the  11th  and  12th,  and  did  not  entirely  cease  till 
the  following  July.  The  sound  of  the  explosions  was 
heard  at  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra,  a  distance  of  over  1100 
miles  in  one  direction,  and  at  Temate,  a  distance  of  over 
900  in  a  nearly  opposite  direction.  Violent  whirlwinds 
carded  up  men,  horses,  cattle,  and  whatever  else  came 
within  their  influence,  into  the  air ;  tore  up  the  largest 
trees  by  the  roots,  and  covered  the  sea  with  floating 
timber.  Many  streams  of  lava  issued  from  the  crater  and 
flowed  in  different  directions  to  the  sea,  destroying  every- 
thing in  their  course.  Even  more  destructive  were  the 
ashes,  which  fell  in  such  quantities  that  they  broke  into 
the  Besident's  house  at  Bima,  more  than  60  miles  to  the 
eastward,  and  rendered  most  of  the  houses  in  that  town 
uninhabitable.  On  the  west  towards  Java,  and  on  the 
north  towards  Celebes,  the  ashes  darkened  the  air  to  a 
distance  of  300  miles,  while  fine  ashes  fell  in  Amboyna 
and  Banda,  more  than  800  miles  distant;  and  in  such 
quantity  at  Bruni,  the  capital  of  Borneo,  more  than  900 
miles  north,  that  the  event  is  remembered  and  used  as  a 
date-reckoner  to  this  day.  To  the  west  of  Sumbawa  the 
sea  was  covered  with  a  floating  mass  of  fine  ashes  two  feet 
thick,  through  which  ships  forced  their  way  with  diffi- 
culty. The  darkness  caused  by  the  ashes  in  the  daytime 
was  more  profound  than  that  of  the  darkest  nights,  and 
this  horrid  pitchy  gloom  extended  a  distance  of  300  miles 
to  the  westward  into  Java.  Along  the  sea-coast  of  Sum- 
bawa and  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  sea  rose  suddenly 
to  the  height  of  from  2  to  12  feet,  so  that  every  vessel 
was  forced  from  its  anchorage  and  driven  on  shore.  The 
town  of  Tomboro  sank  beneath  the  sea»  and  remained 
permanently  18  feet  deep  where  there  had  been  dry  land 
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before.  The  noises,  the  tremors  of  the  earth,  and  the  fall 
of  ashes  from  this  eruption,  extended  over  a  circle  of  more 
than  2000  miles  in  diameter ;  and  out  of  a  population  of 
12,000  persons  who  inhabited  the  province  of  Tomboro 
previous  to  the  eruption,  it  is  said  that  only  26  indivi- 
duals survived. 

Little  is  known  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Sum- 
bawa,  except  that  the  teak-tree  is  indigenous;  while 
among  birds  the  beautiful  green  jungle -fowl  of  Java 
(Crol'cus  furccUtui)  is  found  here,  as  weU  as  the  common 
species. 

The  inhabitants  are  Malays,  allied  to  the  Bugis  of 
Celebes.  Six  distinct  languages  are  spoken,  and  most  of 
the  people  are  Mahometans ;  but  there  are  in  the  interior 
some  savage  races,  corresponding  to  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 
Some  of  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  a  good  deal  of  lice  is 
produced,  but  agriculture  is  less  advanced  than  in  Bali 
and  Lombok.  There  are  no  natural  reservoirs  of  water, 
and  the  streams  are  often  precipitous  and  run  dry  in  the 
summer,  so  that  irrigation  would  be  difficult  even  were 
the  people  sufficiently  advanced  to  attempt  it  Ponies 
are  very  abundant,  and  are  considered  the  best  in  the 
whole  archipelago,  and  these,  with  rice,  form  the  specialty 
of  the  island,  which,  however,  also  exports  some  tobacco, 
wax,  birds'  nests,  gold,  pearls,  sulphur,  timber,  and  sapan- 
wood.  The  island  is  divided  into  four  native  states, 
named  Sumbawa,  Bompo,  Sangar,  and  Bima;  but  the 
Dutch  have  an  Asaistant-Besident  at  Bima,  and  exerdse  a 
general  supervision  over  the  governments  of  the  island. 
He  population  is  unknown,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
170,000  previous  to  the  great  eruption.  Many  Malays 
and  Balinese,  and  a  very  large  number  of  Bugis,  are 
settled  in  the  island,  with  a  few  Chinese  and  Europeans. 


FLORES. 


7.  Flores  and  Sandalwood  Island. 
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Passing  the  Straits  of  Sapi  and  the  uninhabited  island 
of  Gomodo,  we  amve  at  the  large  island  of  Flores,  about 
230  miles  long  and  from  15  to  35  miles  wide,  very 
mountainous,  and  with  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  but 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans.  We  have  now 
passed  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  great  races  of 
the  archipelago,  the  natives  of  Flores  being  tall  and  robust 
fnzzly-haired  savages,  belonging  to  the  dark  Papuan  race, 
but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Timorese  than  to  the  New 
Guinea  people. 

The  loftiest  mountains  of  Flores  are  said  to  be  nearly 
10,000  feet  high,  tolerably  well  wooded,  and  producing 
copper,  but  little  or  no  gold  or  iron.  The  forests  produce 
sapan-wood,  and  another  kind  yielding  a  yellow  dye,  called 
"  kayu-kunnig "  by  the  Malays.  The  tibickets  near  the 
coast  are  infested  with  a  dreadfcdly  poisonous  shrub,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Euphorbiaceae,  whose  juice  when  cut 
causes  severe  wounds  and  fever,  or  even  blindness  if  it 
touches  the  eye.  Sandal-wood  is  also  found  here,  and 
with  beeswax  and  ponies  forms  the  chief  export 

The  Portuguese  once  had  a  settlement  at  the  east  end 
of  the  islands,  and  made  many  converts  to  Christianity ; 
and  at  Larantuca  there  still  remains  a  mixed  race  of  Por- 
tuguese origin  who  are  nominal  Christians.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Bugis  are  settled  at  Ende  on  the  south 
coast  and  at  other  places ;  while  emigrants  from  Bima  in 
Sumbawa  have  established  themselves  at  Mangarai  on  the 
north  coast  in  several  villages. 

To  the  east  of  Flores,  and  separated  only  by  narrow 
straits,  are  five  islands, — Solor  and  Adanara,  Lomblem 
Pantar,  and  Qmbai,  in  a  continuous  line  towards  the 
east  end  of  Timor.  These  are  all  hilly  and  volcanic,  and 
rather  barren ;  and  they  are  inhabited  by  people  of  the 
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same  character  as  those  of  Flores,  while  a  few  Bugis  or  other 
Malays  are  settled  here  and  there  along  the  coasts.  The 
Dutch  exercise  supervision  over  all  these  islands,  through 
their  Sesident  at  Coupang  in  Timor,  and  an  administrator 
at  Larantuca,  with  subordinates  in  several  of  the  other 
islands.  The  people  of  Solor  are  excellent  fishermen,  and 
frequently  capture  the  small  whales  called  black-fish. 

The  large  island  Sumba  or  Sandalwood,  130  miles 
long  by  60  wide,  is  situated  35  miles  south  of  the  western 
part  of  Mores,  and  the  same  distance  &om  the  extremity 
of  Sumbawa.  It  is  mountainous  and  probably  volcanic, 
but  very  little  is  known  of  it.  The  people  are  said  by 
Mr.  Crawford  to  be  of  Malayan  race,  and  of  superior 
civilisation,  the  population  being  large  and  the  countiy 
well  cultivated.  They  grow  rice  and  maize,  wear  cotton 
clothing,  and  possess  goats,  buffaloes,  and  ponies.  They 
export  sandal-wood,  birds'  nests,  beeswax,  and  tortoise- 
shell,  the  trade  being  carried  on  whoUy  by  Bugis  who 
visit  the  island  regularly  in  their  praus. 

Eastward  is  the  small  island  of  Savu,  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  of  a  very  superior  type,  judging  by  some  of  their 
chiefs  seen  by  the  present  writer  at  Timor  in  1859. 
They  resembled  Hindoos  or  Arabs  rather  than  Malays, 
having  fine  well-formed  features,  with  straight  thin  noses 
and  clear  brown  complexions.  Both  these  islands  are  prao* 
ticaUy  independent,  but  are  included  under  the  Dutch 
rule,  receiving  occasional  official  visits  from  the  authorities 
of  Coupang. 

8.  Timor. 

The  island  of  Timor,  situated  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  archipelago,  is  300  miles  long,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  60  miles  wide.  It  is  therefore  con- 
siderably larger  than  Ceram,  and  has  an  area  of  more  than 
11,000  square  miles.     Timor  lies  obliquely  to  the  great 
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chain  of  yolcanoes  from  Java  to  Banda ;  and  its  geological 
fonnation  is  very  different,  consisting  mainly  of  slates, 
schists,  and  sandstones,  with  limestone  rocks  of  carboni- 
ferous age  at  the  western  extremity,  as  well  as  much 
raised  coral  rocL  It  is  generally  considered  that  there 
are  no  volcanoes  in  Timor,  aad  none  were  known  to  Mr. 
Crawford  when  he  compiled  his  valuable  IHctionary.  Mr. 
Scrope,  however,  in  his  work  on  volcanoes,  speaks  of 
Timor  Peak  as  a  mountain  of  great  height,  continually 
active  before  the  year  1638,  wh^  it  was  blown  up  during 
an  eruption,  and  replaced  by  a  crater-formed  lake. 
Previous  to  this  eruption  the  mountain  was  said  to  be 
visible  300  miles  off,  and  was  therefore  probably  the 
loftiest  in  the  archipelago.  Gunong  Alias,  about  the 
middle  of  the  south  coast,  is  mcu^ked  on  the  latest  Butch 
maps  as  being  11,500  feet  high. 

Timor  is  mountainous  throughout,  but  the  ranges 
seldom  rise  higher  thaa  5000  or  6000  feet.  They  are 
generally  bare  or  thinly  wooded,  and  often  exceedingly 
sterile.  The  interior  seems  to  be  an  extensive  table-land, 
cut  up  into  numerous  parallel  ridges  with  intervening 
valleys.  These  high  lands  produce  excellent  wheat  and 
potatoes,  while  sheep  and  ponies  appear  to  thrive.  The 
rivers  are  numerous  but  €u:e  not  navigable,  and  &om  the 
excessive  drought  of  the  dry  season  and  the  porous 
nature  of  the  soil,  many  of  them  do  not  reach  the  sea  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  The  only  metals  known  to  exist 
are  iron,  and  small  quantities  of  copper  and  gold. 
Sandal-wood  of  the  best  quality  abounds,  and  forms  one 
of  the  chief  exports  &om  the  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  Timor  appear  to  be  wholly  of 
Papuan  race,  but  of  a  very  distinct  type  &om  the  natives 
of  New  Guinea.  Their  hair  is  less  fiizzled,  their  colour 
somewhat  lighter,  and  their  features  less  prominent  They 
are  also  one  step  higher  in  civilisation,  making  coarse 
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cotton  cloths  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  wearing  a  characteristic 
costume^  and  having  several  domestic  animals.  Their 
houses  are  usually  not  raised  on  posts,  and  are  either 
large  and  oblong,  or  small  conical  huts  with  a  door  about 
three  feet  high.  They  form  ingenious  umbrellas  out  of 
palm  leaves,  make  curious  wallets  of  cloth,  and  have  the 
practice  of  the  "  taboo "  in  full  force.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  they  may  be  a  race  who  have  migrated 
westward  from  the  Pacific  They  are  divided  into  many 
small  tribes  speaking  a  variety  of  languages,  are  warlike, 
and  for  the  most  part  have  preserved  their  independence. 
They  are  all  pagans  in  religion,  and  have  many  barbarous 
rites,  such  as  sacrificing  slaves  at  the  interment  of  their 
chiefs,  and  stealing  heads  like  the  wild  tribes  of  Borneo. 

The  western  half  of  the  island  is  under  the  nominal 
rule  of  the  Dutch,  whose  chief  settlement  is  Coupang,  a 
neat  Httle  town  with  a  mixed  population  of  Malays, 
Chinese,  Dutch,  and  natives.  The  Dutch  Resident  super- 
vises the  government  of  the  eleven  native  States  into 
which  this  part  of  the  island  is  divided,  as  well  as  the 
islands  of  Semau  and  Botti  to  the  south-west,  the  latter 
forming  the  southernmost  land  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Malay  rather  than  Papuan 
tjrpe.  The  population  of  Coupang  is  about  7000,  of 
whom  about  100  are  Europeans.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
trade,  and  whalers,  as  well  as  many  merchant  ships,  call 
here  for  provisions  and  water.  The  chief  exports  are 
sandal-wood,  beeswax,  horses,  and  maize. 

The  Portuguese  have  their  chief  settlement  at  Delli 
a  miserable  town  of  hovels,  with  a  ruined  fort,  and  even  the 
best  buildings  only  of  clay  and  thatch,  without  any  attempt 
at  decoration  or  even  neatness.  There  is  a  Portuguese 
governor,  and  many  officers  and  officials  ;  but  there  are  not 
five  miles  of  road  in  any  direction,  and  the  fine  hiUs  that 
rise  at  the  back  of  the  town  have  not  even  decent  bridle- 
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paths  to  make  them  accessible,  though  the  town  is  very 
unhealthy.  Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  high  land  with  a 
cool  climate^  Delli  is  the  outlet  for  the  wheat  and  potatoes 
which  the  natives  grow  on  the  hills.  These  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality/  and  were  there  an  energetic  government 
and  a  few  good  roads,  this  island  would  probably  supply 
the  whole  European  population  of  the  archipelago  with 
bread.  Sheep  also  thrive  on  the  hiUs,  and  though  wool- 
bearing  varieties  have  not  been  introduced,  the  mutton  is 
very  good.  Coffee  of  superior  quality  is  also  grown  here. 
Ponies  are  abundant,  and,  with  sandal-wood  and  beeswax, 
complete  the  list  of  articles  exported.  The  population  of 
the  island  of  Timor  is  quite  imknown,  but  from  the  com- 
parative infertiLity  of  its  soil,  and  the  rude  condition  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  cannot  be  great ;  and  Mr.  Crawford  is  prob- 
ably not  far  wrong  in  estimatLQg  that  it  does  not  exceed 
100,000. 

9.  Islands  east  of  Timor. 

To  the  eastward  of  Timor  extend  numerous  groups  of 
islands,  most  of  which  are  very  little  known.  The  first 
we  meet  with  is  Wetter,  a  considerable  island  more  than 
80  miles  long,  situated  about  50  miles  north-east  of  DellL 
It  is  mountainous  and  very  uninvitmg  in  appearance,  the 
hills  being  absolutely  bare  of  trees,  and  the  whole  island 
looking  like  a  recent  volcanic  product.  The  inhabitants 
are  like  those  of  Timor ;  and  there  are  a  few  Bugis  settled 
on  the  coasts.     The  principal  export  is  beeswax. 

Eastward  of  Wetter  is  Boma,  a  high  and  mountainous 
island  about  fifteen  miles  long,  inhabited  by  a  people  said 
to  be  of  Malay  race,  and  who  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Dutch  teachers.  They  are  industrious 
and  inoffensive,  and  are  good  fishermen.  They  export 
chiefly  beeswax  and  tortoise-shelL 

Still  farther  eastward  about  80  miles  is  Damma,  a 
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mountainous  volcanio  island  with  a  loftjr  volcanio  peak. 
The  inhabitants  are  like  those  of  Wetter.  It  produces 
sago,  and  nutmeg  trees  are  said  to  grow  wild. 

To  the  south  of  these  and  east  of  Timor  ore  the  islands 
of  Boma  and  Kissa,  and  the  group  of  the  Serwatty 
islands,  all  inhabited  by  a  similar  Malayan  race  who  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  The  Dutch  formerly  had 
an  establishment  at  Kissa,  but  the  islands  are  now  under 
the  Sesident  of  Banda,  who  occasioncdly  visits  them 
officially.  The  people  of  these  islands  are  said  to  be  tall 
and  good-looking,  and  very  industrious ;  cultivating  yams 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  raising  abimdance  of  poultiy  and 
hogs. 

Leaving  this  Malayan  oasis,  we  come  again,  at  the 
island  of  Babber,  to  a  dark  Papuan  race  in  a  barbarous 
condition,  and  the  same  type  probably  inhabits  the  small 
islands  to  the  north,  'StUa  and  Seroa. 

The  Tenimber  islands  are  an  extensive  group,  of  which 
the  largest  island,  Timor  Laut,  is  about  100  nules  long,  and 
is  situated  in  a  line  between  Timor  and  the  Aru  islands. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  dangerous,  and  are  seldom 
visited,  so  that  Uttle  is  known  of  them,  except  by  the 
Bagis  and  Goram  people,  who  trade  with  them  for  tri- 
pang,  tortoise-sheU,  and  other  products.  One  of  the 
chief  villages  is  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  is  named 
OMet,  It  consists  of  numerous  wooden  houses  raised  on 
posts,  and  the  gables  decorated  with  ornaments  resembling 
cows'  horns.  The  people  are  said  by  Crawfurd  to  be 
Malayan,  but  are  probably  of  the  brown  Papuan  type 
Kke  those  of  Gilolo  or  Coram,  perhaps  intermixed  with 
some  Malayan  race.  In  the  interior  a  savage,  black, 
frizzly-haired  people  are  said  to  exist  There  is  abun- 
dance of  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry  in  Timor  Laut ;  and  the 
more  civilised  people  are  iadustrious  and  skilful  fishennen. 

Of  the  natural  history  of  this  island  nothing  is  known, 
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except  that  the  Bngis  praus  bring  home  with  them 
a  beautiful  blue  and  red  lory  of  a  peculiar  species 
(Eo8  cyanostriata).  This  would  imply  that  the  fauna  is 
more  allied  to  that  of  the  Moluccas  than  to  Timor,  and 
renders  it  probable  that  it  would  well  repay  the  naturalist 
who  should  succeed  in  exploring  the  island. 


2f 


MELANESIA. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

NEW  GUINEA  AND  THE  PAPUANS. 

Under  the  name  of  Melanesia  we  comprehend  all  the 
islands  and  groups  of  islands  stretching  from  New  Guinea 
in  the  west  to  Viti  or  Fiji  in  the  east ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
domain  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Papuan  race.  The  series 
begins  with  the  still  but  little  explored  New  Guinea, 
with  its  surrounding  islands;  and  the  Admiralty  Isles, 
New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  to  the  north-east.  Pro- 
ceeding still  eastwards,  or  rather  to  the  south-east,  we 
meet  with  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Santa  Cruz  or  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  French  settlements 
of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  lastly, 
considerably  farther  east,  the  Fiji  Archipelago. 

The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  New  Guinea, 
and  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west  which  are  joined 
to  it  by  a  shallow  sea,  and  have  evidently,  at  no  distant 
period,  formed,  with  it,  one  extensive  land. 

1.  Positions,  Dimensions,  etc 

The  great  island  of  New  Guinea  stretches  in  a 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  beyond  the  Moluccan  and 
Arafura  seas,  thus  forming  a  barrier  between  the  Malay 
Islands  and  the  Pacific.  It  lies  wholly  to  the  south  of 
the  equator,  extending  between  0"*  22^  and  10^  42'  south 
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latitude,  and  between  130*  50'  and  ISO"*  50'  east  longi- 
tude. Its  extreme  length,  according  to  the  latest  maps,  is 
1490  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  410  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  300,000  statute  miles,  so  that  it  is  very 
considerably  larger  than  Borneo,  which  has  generally  been 
thought  to  exceed  it,  and  xmdoubtedly  holds  the  first  place 
among  the  islands  of  the  globe.  The  form  of  New  Guinea 
is  very  irregular,  but  it  has  a  large  compact  central  mass, 
with  great  prolongations  at  both  extremities.  Its  exten- 
sive north-western  peninsula,  formed  by  the  deep  inlet  of 
Great  Geelvink  Bay  on  the  north,  is  again  aknost  cut 
into  two  portions  by  the  deep  and  narrow  MacCluer's  Inlet 
on  the  west  coast.  The  western  extremity  terminates  in 
the  two  headlands  called  respectively  Cape  Spencer  and 
English  Cape  (by  the  natives,  Tanjong  Bam  and  Tanjong 
Sele),  between  which  Ues  the  laige  island  of  Salwatty, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  island-strewn  Galewo 
Straits.  The  southern  extension  is  somewhat  more  elon- 
gate, terminating  in  a  kind  of  fork;  the  northern  portion 
very  narrow,  forming  East  Cape,  the  southern  more 
rounded  and  named  N^orth  Foreland,  which  is  separated 
by  China  Straits  from  a  group  of  islands  of  which  the 
chief  are  Basilisk  and  Moresby  Islands.  Generally  the 
outlLne  is  tolerably  even,  but  there  are  a  good  many  inlets, 
bays,  and  harbours,  in  various  parts  of  its  extensive  coasts. 
The  best  known  are  Dorey  Harbour,  Himiboldt  Bay, 
Astrolabe  Bay,  Huon  Gulf,  CoUingwood  Bay,  and  Good- 
enough  Bay,  on  the  north ;  Milne  Bay  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity ;  Hood's  Bay,  Port  Moresby,  Eedscar  Bay,  Hall 
Sound,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Fly  river  to  the  east  of 
Torres  Straits ;  with  Triton  Bay,  Kamrau  Bay,  and  Van 
(roens  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  northern  peninsula. 
There  are  also  numerous  islands  all  round  the  coast,  which 
afford  shelter,  and  to  some  extent  supply  the  want  of 
harbours. 
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2.  Physical  Features  of  the  Country. 

This  great  island  appears  to  be  divided  into  a  northern 
and  a  southern  mountainous  portion,  with  a  vast  extent 
of  lowlands  in  its  centre ;  but  far  too  little  is  yet  known 
to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  these  lowlands  extend 
quite  across  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  massive  peninsula 
north  of  MacCluer^s  Inlet  appears  to  be  everywhere  moun- 
tainous, a  continuous  series  of  range  behind  range  ex- 
tending along  the  north  coast,  culminating,  to  the  south 
of  Dorey  Harbour,  in  Mount  Arfak,  from  9000  to  10,000 
feet  high.  A  considerable  river  enters  the  sea  to  the  east 
of  Tanjoi^  Bam,  and  is  said  to  rise  in  the  Arfak  moun- 
tains. In  the  narrow  isthmus  at  the  head  of  the 
MacCluer  Inlet  there  is  a  ridge  about  1200  feet  high,  and 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  inlet  appears  to 
be  equally  mountainous.  When  we  pass  into  the  great 
central  mass  of  land  to  the  south  and  east  of  Gleelvink 
Bay,  the  moxmtain  ranges  increase  in  altitude.  On  the 
south  coast,  east  of  Lakediia  Island,  are  the  Charles  Louis 
Mountains,  beginning  at  Tanjong  Bum  with  a  height  of 
near  5000  feet,  and  increasing  to  the  eastward,  tiU  about 
136^  east  longitude  they  reach  a  height  of  9500  feet 
They  then  stretch  farther  inland  in  an  easterly  direction ; 
but  their  summits  have  been  seen,  in  fine  weather,  appa- 
rently snow-covered,  and  their  height  has  been  estimated 
at  17,000  or  18,000  feet,  by  far  the  loftiest  summits  in 
the  archipelago,  and  even  in  the  whole  space  between  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Andes.  This  great  range  appears  to 
run  approximately  along  the  fourth  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  it  may  thus  merge  into  the  northern  coast  range  of 
mountains.  That  it  does  not  extend  farther  south  is 
proved  by  the  fact  of  the  Fly  river  having  been  ascended 
to  latitude  4"^  30',  more  than  half-way  across  the  island, 
in  a  low  country,  with  but  very  small  hills.     Everywhere 
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on  the  south  of  the  island,  west  of  Toires  Straits,  the 
coast  is  low  and  swampy,  and  no  hills  are  visible;  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  north  coast,  which  appears  to  be 
everywhere  hilly  except  at  Point  D'Urville,  in  longitude 
138^  where  a  great  river  delta  breaks  the  line  of  uplands. 
Passing  through  Torres  Straits  to  longitude  144'',  hills 
commence,  and  soon  increase  into  a  fine  mountain  range, 
with  Mount  Tule,  10,040  feet  high,  in  longitude  147'' 
30',  and  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  13,205  feet  high,  about 
60  miles  farther  south,  and  40  miles  inland  from  Port 
Moresby.  Tins  range  continues  in  a  series  of  peaks  of 
10,000,  8000,  11,000,  9000,  and  6000  feet,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  where  it  terminates  in  the  North 
Foreland,  about  1800  feet  higL  On  the  north  the  hills 
are  not  so  high,  but  they  seem  everywhere  to  approach 
the  shore^  and  give  indications  of  a  mountainous  interior. 

3.  Early  History  and  Becent  Exphraiion  in  New  QvAnjea. 

Till  quite  recently  New  Guinea  was  an  almost  com- 
plete terra  incognita ;  but  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  more  especially  within  the  last  six  years,  a  number 
of  travellers,  naturalists,  and  missionaries,  have  visited  it ; 
some  have  penetrated  into  its  interior ;  and  a  considerable 
body  of  information  as  to  its  natural  productions  and 
human  inhabitants  has  been  got  together. 

The  earliest  knowledge  of  this  great  island  seems  to 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Portuguese,  one  of  their  ships 
having  stayed  some  time  in  a  port  on  the  north  coast,  as 
early  as  1526.  Two  years  later  a  Spanish  ship  from 
Mexico  coasted  for  a  month  along  the  north  of  New 
Guinea,  which  was  then  called  Papua*,  from  a  Malay  word 
applied  to  the  natives,  meaning  frizzly-haired.  Another 
Spaniard,  Ynigo  Ortiz  de  Betes,  in  the  ship  San  Juan, 
sailed  along  the  north  coast  in  1546,  anchored  in  several 
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haxbours,  and  was  the  first  to  give  the  country  the  name 
of  New  Guinea,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  people  to 
negroes.  In  1606  Luis  Yaes  de  Torres  passed  through 
the  straits  which  still  bear  his  name,  and  sailed  along  the 
south  coast,  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain.  In  the  same  year  the  Dutch  began  their 
explorations  in  these  seas,  visited  the  Am  and  K6  islands, 
and  sailed  along  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  New  Guinea ; 
and  from  that  time,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  almost 
all  the  exploration  of  the  coasts  was  made  by  this  nation ; 
and  we  find  their  voyages  commemorated  in  numerous 
Dutch  names,  as  Geelvink  Bay,  Schouten's  Islands,  and 
MacCluer^s  Inlet  In  1700  our  coxmtryman  Dampier 
sailed  along  the  north  coast,  touching  at  many  points, 
naming  many  capes  and  islands,  and  discovering  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name.  Thus  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  coast  was  obtained ;  but  not  a  single  attempt  was  made 
to  penetrate  the  interior.  In  1827  a  small  Dutch  settle- 
ment was  attempted  at  Triton  Bay,  on  the  south-west 
coast ;  but  it  was  soon  given  up,  and  no  attempt  at  explo- 
ration appears  to  have  been  made.  The  present  writer 
was  informed  by  a  Dutch  gentleman  at  Macassar,  that 
the  officer  in  charge  of  this  settlement,  finding  the  life 
there  insufferably  monotonous,  killed  the  cattle  and  other 
live  stock,  and  reported  that  they  had  died,  and  that  the 
place  was  unhealthy  and  the  natives  intractable.  Had  a 
naturalist  been  chosen  for  the  post,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  a  very  different  result  would  have  been  obtained. 
During  these  voyages  a  considerable  number  of  men 
belonging  to  the  several  ships  were  murdered  by  the 
natives,  who  have  hence  acquired  an  exceptionally  bad 
reputation.  But  the  narratives  of  many  of  the  voyagers 
show  ample  reason  for  such  treatment.  Very  often  the 
Papuans  were  fired  at  because  they  appeared  armed  to 
resist  the  landing  of  a  boat's  crew ;  at  other  tiuoies  their 
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houses  were  entered  in  iheir  absence,  or  cocoa-nut  trees 
cat  down, — ^both  acts  of  open  hostility  in  the  eyes  of  all 
these  people.  The  Malajrs  and  Goram  men,  who  from  time 
immamoiial  have  traded  on  the  south-west  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  have  often  attacked  the  natives  and  carried  away 
their  women  and  children  as  slaves ;  and  it  is  on  tlus 
very  coast  that  most  of  the  massacres  of  ships'  crews 
have  occurred. 

The  south-eastern  coasts  of  New  Guinea  have  been 
mostly  surveyed  by  British  ships.  In  1843  the  "Fly" 
discovered  the  river  named  after  that  ship,  and  the  sur- 
v^  was  continued  by  the  "  Battlesnake."  But  it  was  not 
till  1873  that  Captam  Moresby,  in  the  "Basilisk,"  de- 
termined the  form  of  the  south-eastern  extremity,  which 
had  previously  been  totally  unknown,  and  thus  completed 
our  knowledge  of  the  external  form  and  dimensions  of 
this  vast  island.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  various 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  interior  and  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  inhabitants  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  this  interesting  country. 

Till  the  present  century  nothing  was  reaUy  known 
about  New  Guinea  and  its  productions,  except  that  its 
inhabitants  were  like  negroes,  and  that  it  produced  the 
beautiful  '' birds-of-paradise."  Dampier  discovered  an- 
other of  the  remarkable  birds,  the  crowned  pigeon,  which 
he  describes  as  "  a  stately  land-fowl,  about  the  size  of  the 
dunghill  cock,  sky-coloured,  but  with  a  white  blotch  and 
reddish  spots  about  the  wings,  and  a  long  bunch  of 
feathers  on  the  crown,"  a  most  accurate  and  easily  recog- 
nisable description.  The  French  naturalist  Lesson  was 
the  first  European  who  visited  New  Guinea  with  a  scien- 
tific object,  in  the  surveying  ship  ''  Coquille,"  about  the 
year  1824;  but  he  only  stayed  a  few  dajrs,  and  made 
but  scanty  collections.  Other  discovery  ships,  both  French 
and  Dutch,  with  naturalists  on  board,  touched  at  several 
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points  on  the  coast,  and  obtained  samples  of  the  piodno* 
tions  of  the  coimtiy.  In  1858  the  editor  of  this  volume 
visited  Dorej,  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and 
remained  there  with  four  Malay  servants  for  three  and  a 
half  months ;  and  this  was  the  fiist  time  that  any  Euro- 
pean had  ventured  to  reside  alone,  and  practically  un- 
protected, on  the  mainland  of  this  country.  Extensive 
collections  of  birds  and  insects  were  made ;  but  it  was 
not  found  practicable  to  penetrate  more  than  a  few  miles 
inland.  Three  years  afterwards,  therefore,  in  1861,  he 
sent  his  assistant,  Mr.  Charles  Allen,  to  Sorong,  near  the 
north-western  extremity,  and  he  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  inland,  to  a  moun- 
tainous village,  where  he  stayed  a  month,  and  thus  proved 
the  possibility  of  living  in  safety  among  these  much- 
dreaded  savages. 

We  next  oome  to  the  bold  and  successful  exploit  of 
Dr.  Mickluoho  Maday,  who,  in  September  1871,  landed 
at  Astrolabe  Bay,  on  the  north-east  coast,  with  only  two 
servants,  a  Swede  and  a  Polynesian,  and  remained  there 
for  fifteen  months,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the 
native  inhabitants  in  a  place  where  they  had  had  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  Europeans.  The  Polynesian 
died,  and  the  doctor  and  his  Swedish  servant  were  found 
ill,  and  nearly  starved,  when  visited  by  a  Russian  vessel 
fifteen  months  later.  His  most  interesting  observations 
on  the  inhabitants  wiU  be  given  fiirther  on. 

Next  in  time,  as  in  importance,  are  the  explorations 
of  two  Italian  naturalists,  Dr.  Beccari  and  Signor 
D'Alberds,  who  in  1872  commenced  the  exploration  of 
this  great  island  by  visiting  the  south-west  coast  at  Karas 
Island  and  Kapuer,  but  not  finding  good  localities  went  on 
to  Sorong  and  Dorey  on  the  north  coast.  Here  Signor 
D'Albertis  penetrated  to  a  village  named  Hatam,  twenty 
miles  inland,  and  at  about  3000  or  3500  feet  elevation, 
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where  he  lived  a  month,  and  obtained  magnificent  coUec* 
tions  of  the  birds,  insects,  and  plants  of  the  monntoin 
T^on.  In  another  journey,  in  1 8  7  5,  Br.  Beccari  explored 
the  Am  and  K&  islands,  but  it  was  during  his  third 
voyage  in  1875  that  the  greatest  success  was  achieved 
In  the  meantime,  however,  Br.  A.  B.  Meyer  entered  on 
the  same  ground,  and  made  some  important  discoveries. 
In  1873  he  chartered  a  small  schooner  at  Temate,  and 
with  it  explored  the  whole  coast  of  Greelvink  Bay  and 
its  islands.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  he 
marched  inland  till  he  reached  a  height  of  3000  feet,  and 
saw  the  sea  at  a  great  distance  beyond  the  western  shore 
of  the  island.  The  natives  here  were  quiet  and  friendly. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  laige  lake  near,  with  an  outlet  to 
the  west  coast,  and  a  laige  population.  Betuming  north- 
ward he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  island  to  the  head  of 
MacCluer's  Inlet  in  four  days,  the  intervening  ridges  being 
2000  feet  high.  Going  next  to  Andai,  south  of  Borey, 
he  ascended  the  Arfak  mountains  to  a  height  of  6000 
feet,  and  believes  the  summit  to  be  not  more  than  7000 
feet  high.  This  journey  was  made  rapidly,  Br.  Meyer 
having  left  Temate  in  March,  and  getting  back  to  Yienna 
in  November  of  the  same  year* 

We  now  come  to  Br.  Beccaii's  journey  of  1875,  in 
which  he  added  considerably  to  our  previous  knowledge, 
both  in  the  domain  of  geography  and  natural  histoiy. 
He  first  explored  the  moimtalns  east  of  Sorong,  and  at  a 
place  called  Borey  Hum  ascended  a  mountain  called 
Morait,  about  3000  feet  high.  Going  a  little  farther 
east  to  Has,  he  again  went  inland,  crossing  a  ridge  1200 
feet  high,  and  then  descended  to  a  river  called  Wa  Sam- 
son, said  by  the  natives  to  rise  in  Mount  Arfak,  and 
to  pass  by  a  tunnel  under  a  mountain  on  its  way  to  the 
sea,  into  which  it  falls  from  a  great  height  among  rocks. 
The  coast  is  dangerous  to  approach,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  has  never  been  seen,  which  is  explained,  if  this 
curious  account  should  be  true.  The  river  is  described 
as  being  only  20  yards  wide,  and  10  or  12  feet  deep, 
with  a  strong  current,  so  that  it  can  hardly  have  so  long 
a  course  as  nearly  200  miles  (the  distance  to  Arfak)  in  a 
mountainous  forest  country  close  to  the  equator,  unless  its 
valley  is  very  narrow  and  its  tributaries  few.  Betuming 
to  Dorey,  Dr.  Beccari  succeeded  in  reaching  a  height  of 
6700  feet  on  the  Arfak  mountains,  which  he  believes 
reach  to  nearly  10,000  feet.  He  stayed  a  month  in  the 
mountains,  first  at  a  height  of  6000  lEeet,  and  afterwards 
at  Hatam,  3500  feet  high.  He  subsequently  explored 
other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  visited  all  the  islands  in 
Greelvink  Bay.  Immense  collections  in  zoology  and  botany 
were  made,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  great  interest  when 
they  have  been  carefully  examined.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  important  exploration  yet  effected 
in  New  Guinea,  because  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
highlands  and  the  mountains,  always  the  most  interesting 
and  characteristic  portion  of  a  new  country. 

In  the  meantime  Signer  D'Albertis,  after  returning 
home  in  ill  health,  again  went  out,  to  explore  the  south- 
east portion  of  New  Guinea.  He  first  established  himself 
at  Yule  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Hall  Sound,  about  270 
miles  east  of  Torres  Straits.  Here  he  had  his  head- 
quarters for  about  two  years,  making  numerous  excursions 
iuto  the  interior  for  about  20  miles,  but  never  being  able 
to  reach  the  lofty  mountains  which  rise  beyond.  In 
September  1876  the  steam  launch  "Neva"  was  lent 
him  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  in  order  to 
explore  the  Fly  river,  which  he  had  already  ascended  a 
few  miles  in  the  missionary  steamer  "  Ellangowan.**  He 
was  now  so  fortunate  as  to  penetrate  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  navigation  of  this  river,  a  distance  of  about  500 
miles,  and  to  reach  a  point  a  little  north  of  the  centre  of 
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New  Gtiinea,  in  S.  latitude  S""  36^ ;  K  longitude  141''  27^ 
The  river  had  numerous  windings  throughout  its  course, 
and  at  the  farthest  point  reached  it  was  rapid,  with  numer- 
ous sandbanks,  and  often  not  more  than  30  yards  wide. 
The  gravel  was  composed  of  quartz,  basalt,  and  lime- 
stone. The  country  was  generally  rich,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion very  luxuriant,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  very  thickly 
inhabited  except  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This 
important  exploration  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  low- 
land r^on  of  New  Guinea  to  its  very  centre,  but  un- 
fortunately to  a  very  short  distance  from  the  banks  of 
the  8tream« 

4.  Geology  and  Natural  History. 

In  such  an  extensive  country,  with  lofty  mountain- 
ranges,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  laige  variety  of  sedimentaiy 
and  igneous  rocks  occur.  littie,  however,  is  yet  known, 
except  that  active  volcanoes  do  not  exist  on  the  mainland, 
nor  are  there  any  clear  indications  of  extinct  volcanoes 
such  as  occur  in  Australia,  unless  Cyclops  Mountain  near 
Humboldt  Bay  be  one.  Granite  occurs  on  the  north 
coast  and  the  Arfak  mountains,  but  elsewhere  the  rocks 
are  stratified.  At  Dorey  there  is  much  raised  coral  lime- 
stone. On  the  south-east  coast  the  hills  are  sometimes 
of  limestone  covered  with  quartzose  sand  which  contains 
gold,  while  many  of  the  islands  exhibit  horizontal  de- 
posits of  sandstone  often  cut  into  pillars  and  cornices,  so 
as  to  recall  the  aspect  of  the  well-known  desert  sand- 
stone of  Austialia. 

The  BoH  is  almost  everywhere  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  is  already  known  to  be  rich  in  valuable  natural 
products.  The  country  is  overgrown  with  dense  virgin 
forests,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  patches  of  Ismd 
reclaimed  by  the  natives.  There  seem  to  be  very  few 
grassy  and  treeless  tracts  of  any  extent.     The  wood* 
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lands,  however,  have  long  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
observer.  The  trees,  often  of  a  gigantic  size,  covered  and 
matted  together  with  lianas,  extend  right  into  the  sea, 
while  the  dense  foliage  effectually  shuts  out  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  so  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  the  smaller  herba- 
ceous plants.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  is  essen- 
tially Malayan,  and  not  a  few  of  the  New  Guinea  plants 
are  identical  with,  or  closely  related  to,  those  of  the 
Moluccas.  The  more  general  prevalence  of  acacias,  euca- 
lypti«  and  some  other  species,  on  the  southern  coast 
plains,  doubtless  recalls  the  neighbouring  Australian  main- 
land. But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  vegetation  retains 
its  Malayan  character  pure  and  unnuxed  even  to  the 
southernmost  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  where  the  dense 
and  shady  foliage  of  the  woodlands  presents  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  light  and  almost  shadeless  eucalyptus 
groves  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  group  near  Cape  York. 
But  with  all  their  beauty  these  forests  are  not  so  varied  as 
might  be  supposed,  nor  is  there  such  a  diversity  of  species 
as  in  the  more  westerly  Indian  islands.  Amongst  the  pre- 
vailing genera  are  the  ferns  (eveiywhere  as  abundant  as 
they  are  varied),  the  aroideae,  cypereae,  and  grasses;  upwards 
of  ten  species  of  the  palm ;  orchids,  which  are  very  wide- 
spread; laurinesD,  including  the  tree  that  produces  the 
massorinde  (a  species  of  cinnamon),  one  of  the  staples  of 
trade  in  New  Guinea;  loranthess,  bignonias,  apocyneae, 
sapotese,  synanthereee,  rubiacees,  myrtacese,  rhizophoreae, 
growing  profusely  on  all  the  coasts ;  myristiceas  (possess- 
ing a  special  commercial  value) ;  leguminous  plants,  though 
not  in  such  variety  as  might  be  expected ;  cucurbitacese, 
euphorbiacese,  urticiae,  meliacese,  very  common ;  and,  lastly, 
many  species  of  figs.  The  Arfak  mountains  have  yielded 
a  sub-alpine  vegetation  of  araucarias,  rhododendrons, 
vacciniums,  umbelliferee,  and  the  antarctic  genus  Drimys, 
a  sample  of  the  interesting  flora  that  may  be  expected 
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when  the  smnmits  of  the  Owen  Stanley  range  and  the 
great  interior  snowy  mountains  shall  be  reached 

5.  Animal  Life, 

The  zoology  of  New  Oninea  is  at  present  fisff  better 
known  than  its  botany,  and  is  exceedingly  interesting; 
because  it  is  evidently  the  centre  from  which  most  of  the 
animals  of  the  surronnding  islands  and  many  of  those  of 
North  Australia  have  been  derived. 

Mammalia  are  veiy  scarce.  The  largest  and  almost 
the  only  placental  mammal  is  the  wild  pig,  of  a  peculiar 
species ;  and  there  are  also  a  few  peculiar  mice.  All  the 
rest  are  marsupials,  the  most  remarkable  beiag  the  tree- 
kangaroos  forming  the  genus  Dendrolagus,  while  some  of 
those  which  are  terrestrial  are  yet  more  allied  to  the  last 
than  to  the  Australian  kangaroos.  Seven  other  genera  of 
marsupials  belongiDg  to  the  families  Dasyuridee,  Perama- 
UdiB,  and  Fhalangistidfie,  inhabit  New  Guinea^  and  of 
these,  four  do  not  iohabit  Australia  and  one  more  is  only 
found  in  the  adjacent  northern  territory.  A  spiny  ant- 
eater  allied  to  the  Echidna  of  Australia  has  recently  been 
discovered. 

In  birds  the  richness  is  as  conspicuous  as  is  the  poverty 
in  mammals.  Already  more  than  400  species  of  land-birds 
have  been  discovered,  and  they  comprise  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  beautiful  and  gorgeously  coloured  species  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  About  twenty 
species  of  birds-of-paradise  have  now  been  discovered,  and 
an  immense  variety  of  kingfishers,  parrots,  and  pigeons, 
including  the  most  beautifal  and  remarkable  of  their 
respective  families.  About  forty  genera  of  land-birds  are 
exclusively  Papuan,  as  are  considerably  more  than  300  of 
the  species ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  great  mountain 
ranges  still  contain  many  treasures  for  the  ornithologist 
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Beptiles  are  less  known,  but  are  midoubtedly  very 
abundant.  The  snakes  are  more  allied  to  Malayan  than 
to  Australian  forms,  while  the  lizards  have  equal  affinities 
to  both,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  peculiar  types. 
The  frogs  are  more  Polynesian  and  Australian. 

Insects  vie  in  beauty  and  novelty  with  the  birds,  and 
offer  an  immense  abundance  of  strange  forms  and  gorgeous 
hues,  which  are  especially  manifested  among  the  butterfly 
and  beetle  tribes. 

6.  The  Papuan  BcLce. 

We  propose  now  to  treat  somewhat  folly  of  the 
Papuan  race,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  Malay  word 
papua  orpapAwah  =  "woolly  haired,"  but  concemJngwhom 
much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  the  learned. 
Al&ed  Bussel  Wallace,  Carl  Semper,  Adolf  Bemhard 
Meyer,  Micklucho  Maclay,  Octavius  C.  Stone,  and  Rev. 
W.  G.  Turner — ^to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  latest  ex- 
plorers in  this  field — ^represent  each  of  them  peculiar 
views,  and  more  time,  and  still  more  careful  research  will 
probably  be  needed  before  even  a  moderately  unanimous 
opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  subject 

According  to  Wallace,  the  typical  Papuan  is  of  a  deep 
sooty  brown  or  black  complexion,  which,  while  often 
approaching,  never  quite  reaches  the  coal-black  hue  of 
some  Negro  races.  The  shades  vary,  however,  more  than  is 
the  case  with  the  Malays,  often  orbiting  a  dusky  brown 
colour. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  A  B.  Meyer  insists  on  the 
great  diversity  of  complexion  shown  in  the  transitions 
&om  the  fair  shades  of  the  Malays  to  those  of  the  true 
black  Papuans.^  The  hair  has  a  peculiar  roughness,  iB 
dry  and  woolly,  growing  in  small  locks  or  curls  very 

^  Anthnpological  Note  an  the  FapiUu  of  New  CMimu    ViennAy  1S74, 
p.  16. 
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short  and  close  in  youth,  but  later  on  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable length,  and  forming  the  firm  mass  of  curly  hair 
that  constitutes  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Papuan.  The 
face  is  adorned  with  a  beard  of  the  same  curly  character, 
which  also  grows  more  or  less  densely  on  arms,  legs,  and 
breast  In  stature  the  Papuan  decidedly  surpasses  the 
Malay,  being  in  this  respect  perhaps  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  average  European.^  His  legs  are  long  and  thin, 
his  hands  and  feet  laiger  than  those  of  the  Malay,  the 
face  somewhat  oval,  the  forehead  flat,  the  brows  very 
prominent,  with  laige  nose  somewhat  curved  and  high, 
with  a  thick  base  and  broad  nostrils,  their  openings  con- 
cealed behind  the  prolonged  tip  of  the  nose.  The  mouth 
also  is  large,  with  thick  and  pouting  lips.  Hence,  in 
consequence  of  the  laige  nose,  the  features,  on  the  whole, 
resemble  the  European  more  than  the  Malay  type ;  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  this  oigan,  the  prominent  brows,  and 
the  character  of  the  hair  on  the  head,  face,  and  body, 
enable  us  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
races. 

Kor  does  the  Papuan  appear  to  differ  less  from  the 
Malay  in  his  mental  qualities,  than  in  his  figure  and 
features.  Impulsive  and  demonstrative  in  speech  and 
action,  he  gives  expression  to  his  emotions  and  passions 
in  cries  and  laughter,  in  ejaculations,  and  boisterous  leaps 
and  gestures.  Women  and  children  take  part  in  all  their 
dealings,  and  seem  little  disconcerted  by  the  presence  of 
strangers  or  Europeans.  In  estimating  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  Papuan,  Wallace  places  him  above  the  Malay, 
attributing  his  actual  inferiority  to  the  absence  of  the 
deeper  influences  of  more  highly-cultured  races  with  whom 
the  Malay  has  been  repeatedly  brought  into  contact    He 

^  Signor  D'Albertis  gives  the  height  of  the  Fiapiiaiis  of  the  S.E.  coast 
fts  5  feet  8  inches ;  Lieatenant  Connor,  on  the  same  coast,  5  feet  6  inches  ; 
and  Dr.  Gomrie,  on  the  N.E.  coast,  6  feet  2  inches. 
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sums  up  his  condusions  with  the  following  tienchaxit 
lemarks : — 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  whether  we  consider  their 
physical  conformation,  their  moral  charaoteristics,  or  their 
intellectual  capacities,  the  Malay  and  Papuan  races  offer 
remarkable  differences  and  striking  contrasts.  The 
Malay  is  of  short  stature,  brown-skinned,  straight-haired, 
beardless,  and  smooth-bodied.  The  Papuan  is  taller,  is 
black-skinned,  Mzzly-haired,  bearded,  and  hairy-bodied. 
The  former  is  broad-faced,  has  a  small  nose,  and  flat  eye- 
brows ;  the  latter  is  long-faced,  has  a  large  and  prominent 
nose,  and  projecting  eyebrows.  The  Malay  is  bashfiil,  cold, 
imdemonstratiye,and  quiet ;  the  Papuan  is  bold,  impetuoos, 
excitable,  and  noisy.  The  former  is  grave,  and  seldom 
laughs ;  the  latter  is  joyous  and  laughter-loving ; — ^the  one 
conceals  his  emotions,  the  other  displays  them."  ^ 

The  New  Guinea  Papuan  generally  goes  naked,  except 
a  breech-cloth  of  bark  for  the  men,  and  a  Mnged  girdle  of 
the  same  material  for  the  women;  but  he  pays  great 
attention  to  his  hair,  which  is  either  cropped  short  or  else 
plaited  in  small  tresses,  or  in  one  large  knot  ornamented 
with  bamboo  combs,  bits  of  bone,  plumes,  and  other 
decorations.  Nose,  ears,  neck,  and  arms  are  also  adorned, 
the  two  first  with  bones,  bamboo  sticks,  or  feathers 
inserted  in  the  pierced  cartilage  or  lobes  of  the  nostiik. 
Two  boars'  tusks  joined  together  will  even  be  attached  to 
the  nose  with  their  tips  turned  upwards,  while  rings, 
bands,  and  the  like,  are  reserved  for  the  neck  and  aims. 
Very  general  also  is  the  practice  of  scoring  the  skin  so  as 
to  produce  raised  scars,  and  of  painting  the  face,  breast^ 
and  arms  with  all  sorts  of  red  and  black  marks  and 
figures,  either  burnt  in  with  glowing  coals  or  eke  rubbed 
in  with  various  kinds  of  earths.  The  teeth  are  filed  to  a 
point,  though  this  practice  does  not  seem  to  possess  the 
same  significance  as  with  the  Australians. 

^  The  Malay  Archipelago,  p.  587. 
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Amongst  the  dwellings  of  the  Papuans  especially 
characteristic  are  those  found  along  the  coasts  and  river 
banks,  and  usually  grouped  together  in  a  ''  kampong." 
They  are  built  of  bamboo  and  raised  on  stakes,  so  that 
they  closely  resemble  the  pile  villages  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  lakes  of  Central  Europe.  In  Astrolabe 
Bay,  however,  they  have  low  walls  and  roof  almost  coming 
to  the  ground,  as  with  the  Timorese.  The  Papuans  also 
build  prdhus  or  canoes  out  of  hollowed  trunks  of  trees, 
and  as  these  are  constantly  liable  to  capsize,  the  natives 
become  familiar  with  the  water  and  expert  swimmers  from 
their  very  infancy. 

Their  domestic  animals  are  the  pig,  dog,  and  fowls, 
all  of  which  are  eaten.  They  abo  eat  the  cuscus, 
kangaroos,  lizards,  fish,  and  molluscs,  as  weU  as  many 
kinds  of  large  insects ;  and  in  places  where  they  have  no 
communication  with  Malays  or  Europeans  they  use  salt- 
water for  cooking  as  a  substitute  for  salt.  Everywhere 
they  cultivate  the  ground,  fencing  in  their  fields  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  wild  pigs,  and  growing  sweet  potatoes, 
yams  (Dioscorea  and  CoUocaiia),  bananas,  and  sugar-cane. 
They  also  have  cocoaruuts,  bread-fruit,  the  kanary  nut, 
mango,  and  the  fruit  of  the  pandanus. 

At  Astrolabe  Bay  Dr.  Midducho  Maclay  tells  us  that 
they  make  an  intoxicating  kava  by  chewing,  as  in  the 
Padfic ;  but  this  is  unusual,  and  in  most  places  they  have 
no  intoxicating  drink,  and  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  fermenting  either  palm-sap  or  cane-juice. 

Amongst  their  arms  may  be  mentioned  the  dart,  bow, 
lance,  and  a  kind  of  whirl-bat  of  hard  wood  elegantly 
carved ;  knives  of  obsidian,  and  axes  of  jade  or  greenstone 
ground  to  an  edge  are  also  met  with,  resembling  those  of 
the  stone  age  found  in  Europe.  Altogether  peculiar  to 
the  Papuans  are  the  bamboo  blow -pipes,  which  are 
used  for  signalling  by  means  of  dust  blown  into  the  air 

20 
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after  the  fashion  of  •  the  beacon  fires  of  other  peoples. 
These,  however,  are  rare,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  by  travellers  since  the  voyage  of  Lieutenant  Kolff 
in  1828.  The  practice  was  first  observed  by  Captain 
Cook  on  the  south-west  coast,  where  also  the  Dutch  found 
it ;  and  the  more  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  smoke  of  firearms,  and 
has  been  given  up  now  that  its  uselessness  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Social  life  centres  entirely  in  the  family,  the  head  of 
which  may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  is  able  to  support. 
The  bride  is  purchased  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  value 
in  slaves,  goods,  and  provisions,  and  handed  over  to  the 
husband  with  the  accompaniment  of  much  feasting,  at 
which  sundry  ear-splitting  instruments  take  the  place  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  Several  families  live  together  in  the 
fio-called  "kampongs"  or  villages.  In  many  places  a 
certain  authority  is  exercised  over  these  villages  by  some 
old  member  of  the  tribe,  but  this  is  always  of  a  veiy  pre- 
carious character.  No  tribute  is  paid  to  the  headmen, 
nor  are  they  in  any  way  distinguished  &om  the  rest 
either  by  special'  personal  ornaments  or  superior  dwellings. 

Trade  in  New  Guinea  is  limited  to  a  few  raw  pro- 
ducts, which  are  brought  down  &om  the  interior  by  the 
natives  and  bartered  with  the  Malay  traders ;  nevertheless 
it  contributes  materially  to  render  the  Papuan  more  alive 
to  certain  wants  of  social  life.  In  some  districts,  where 
this  exchange  is  more  fully  developed,  the  natives  dress 
in  cotton  clothes,  and  have,  however  superficially,  adopted 
Mahometanism. 

The  Papuan  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Aus- 
tralian in  a  fairly  developed  sense  of  form,  asserting  itself 
in  the  plastic  imitation  of  various  objects.  Amongst 
them  are  found  a  number  of  carved  figures,  representing 
both  men  and  animals,  though  the  first  are  executed  in  a 
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highly  primitive  and  eccentric  fashion.  The  head,  with 
its  laige  thick  nose  and  equally  laige  and  unshapely 
mouthy  is  invariably  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

Our  information  is  very  limited  regarding  the  religious 
views  of  the  Papuans,  though  they  certainly  seem  to  possess 
some  definite  ideas  on  the  subject.  At  least  there  exist 
large  structures  of  peculiar  form,  which  can  be  nothing 
else  but  temples,  besides  figures  of  various  kinds,  obviously 
associated  with  certain  religious  conceptions.  In  some 
parts  of  New  Guinea  we  find  evidence  of  a  definite  notion 
of  a  Supreme  Being  supposed  to  dwell  above  the  clouds. 
Cases  of  cannibaUsm  have  been  reported,  but  are  very  far 
&om  beiQg  authenticated,  and  may  probably  be  traced  to 
misapprehension.  Feastings  are  celebrated  on  various 
occasions,  such  as  marriages,  burials,  and  the  like,  and 
here  a  prominent  part  is  played  by  music  and  song.  The 
former  is  generally  produced  by  a  drum,  while  the  latter 
consists  of  a  loud  chanting  of  lays.  like  other  primi- 
tive peoples,  the  Papuans  have  their  national  dances,  for 
which  they  decorate  themselves  somewhat  peculiarly. 

The  preceding  general  account  is  intended  to  apply  to 
the  typical  Papuan  as  he  exists  over  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  island  yet  explored.  A  considerable  margin 
however,  must  be  allowed  for  individual  and  local  pecu- 
liarities. The  tint  of  the  skin,  the  stature,  the  habits,  and 
even  the  character,  vary  considerably;  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  best  and  most  experienced  observers  that  such 
variations  imply  no  difference  of  race.  The  people  of 
New  Guinea,  like  all  others,  have  undoubtedly  been  sub- 
ject to  the  intermixture  of  many  surrounding  peoples. 
Malays  have  settled  on  their  western  and  northern  coasts; 
Australians  may  have  intermingled  with  those  living  on 
the  shores  of  Torres  Straits;  while  brown  Polynesians 
have  undoubtedly  occupied  some  portion  of  the  south- 
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eastern  shoies.  But  in  eveiy  port  of  New  Gnin^  one 
physical  character  remains  nearly  constant,  the  Mzzled 
hair,  and  this  alone  would  suffice  to  refute  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  hastily  declared  the  people  of  the  south* 
eastern  extremity  to  be  undoubted  Malays.^  Let  us  now 
see  what  the  best  recent  explorers  say  about  the  people 
of  the  various  parts  they  have  visited. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  true 
Malays  and  other  races  of  the  archipelago,  and  who  ex- 
plored the  whole  north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea  from  the 
island  of  Waigiou  to  the  extremity  of  Geelvink  Bay,  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  and  ascending  high  mountains 
considers  all  these  people  to  belong  to  one  race,  with  only 
such  differences  as  are  found  everywhere  between  the 
highland  and  coast  dwellers  of  the  same  typa 

Dr.  Beccari,  who  explored  a  greater  range  of  oountiy 
than  Dr.  Meyer,  and  for  a  much  longer  period,  believes 
that  he  can  detect  three  types  of  Papuans,— the  one 
dwarfish,  with  short  woolly  hair,  sMn  almost  or  quite 
black,  nose  much  depressed,  forehead  extremely  narrow 
and  slanting,  and  brachycephalous  cranium ;  these  he 
terms  Oriental  Negroes,  or  Primitive  Fapuans,  but  they 
do  not  exist  as  a  distinct  race.  The  typical  Papuans, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  skull  dolichocephalous,  and 
with  the  general  characters  already  indicated,  and  they 
inhabit  all  the  interior  and  much  of  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  peninsula.     A  third  type  are  the  Mafii  Papuans, 

^  Captain  Moresby,  R.N.,  thoa  speaks  of  the  people  of  the  eztteme 
east  of  New  Guinea  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society 
in  1875  :  "  I  will  introduce  you  to  our  now  first  visited  race  of  Malaya 
This  race  is  distinctly  Mala3ran,  but  differs  from  the  pure  Malay,  being 
smaUer  in  stature,  with  leu  hair  en  the  fau" — ''  The  hair  of  the  head  is 
more  friexled.'*—*'  Their  noses  are  inclined  to  he  apiiUne." — "Many  had 
a  Jewish  caste  of  features "  The  characters  italicised  are  aU  clearly 
Papuan,  and  it  is  eyident  that  the  writer  is  unacquainted  with  the  Malay 
characteristics,  and  probably  refers  to  the  brown  Polynesians  aa  Malaya. 
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who  inhabit  Doiey  and  most  of  the  shores  of  Geelvink 
Bay>  with  its  islands.  These  are  a  higher  type,  with 
fine,  often  European  features,  a  better  intellect,  and  a 
more  advanced  dyilisation.  He  believes  these  are  the 
result  of  a  mixtore  of  Cancasian  or  Hindoo  blood,  such 
as  he  considers  to  exist  in  the  Galela  men  of  Gilolo, 
already  referred  to  as  an  exceptionally  fine  race.  These 
people  divide  the  year  into  twelve  lunar  months,  each 
with  a  proper  name ;  and  they  have  names  for  the  four 
cardinal  points,  for  many  stars,  and  for  entire  constella- 
tions. Br.  Beccari  also  traces  a  connection  between  their 
mythology  and  that  of  the  EQndoos. 

Dr.  Miclducho  Maclay,  who  so  minutely  studied  the 
people  of  Astrolabe  Bay  and  the  surrounding  country, 
believes  that  ''the  Papuan  stock  fSalls  into  numerous 
varieties  distinct  from  one  another,  which,  however,  have 
no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation."  The  people  he  lived 
among  were  decided  Papuans,  being  dolichocephalic,  with 
large  noses,  projecting  eyebrows,  and  frizzly  hair,  but 
with  light  chocolate-brown  skins.  They  had  never  been  in 
communication  with  Europeans  or  any  semi-civilised 
people,  being  totally  ignorant  of  metaL  They  practise 
circumcision.  They  make  earthenware,  as  well  as  wooden 
bowls  and  plates ;  and  they  cultivate  large  plantations,  so 
as  to  have  a  variety  of  v^etable  food  throughout  the  year. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  coast  dwellers  could  not  get 
fire  themselves,  but  when  they  accidentally  lost  it  went 
to  the  villages  of  the  hill  tribes,  who  were  accustomed 
to  get  it  clumsily  and  laboriously  by  friction. 

Very  similar  people  to  those  already  described  are 
found  all  along  the  south  coasts,  as  far  as  Torres  Straits, 
and  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Oulf  of  Papua ;  but  from 
Bobert  Hall  Sound  and  Bedscar  Bay  all  the  way  round 
the  East  Cape  to  Tndtor^s  Bay  on  the  north  coasts  a  dif- 
ferent people  are  found,  much  lighter  in  colour,  with  more 
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regular  and  Enropean  features,  milder  in  disposition,  with 
different  customs  and  a  higher  civilisation.  Yet  they  all 
have  the  fiizzly  hair  of  the  Papuans,  and  there  are  so 
many  intermediate  types  that  while  some  observers  con- 
sider the  two  races  to  be  radically  distinct,  others  believe 
that  they  are  merely  strongly  contrasted  varieties  of  one 
race  in  different  stages  of  civilisation.  Thus,  Mr.  S. 
M'Farlane  says,  that  though  he  at  first  thought  the  people 
of  Katau  Eiver  (opposite  Cape  York)  and  those  of  Bedscar 
Bay  to  be  distinct  races,  the  former  Papuan  and  the  latter 
Malayan,  yet,  after  five  years'  acquaintance  with  them,  he 
considers  them  to  be  of  the  same  race ;  while  the  tribes 
of  the  interior,  whom  he  alone  ranks  as  true  Papuans,  are 
distinct  He  considers  that  these  coast  people  are  a 
mixed  intrusive  race,  consisting  of  Malays,  Polynesians, 
Arabs,  Chinese,  and  Papuan.  They  are,  however,  ''an 
energetic,  demonstrative,  jocular,  joyous,  laughter^loving 
race,"  and  these  Papuan  characteristics  apply  to  all  the 
tribes,  black  and  brown,  of  this  coast 

Again,  Dr.  Comrie,  B.K,  who  has  repeatedly  visited 
all  parts  of  the  north  coast  between  East  Cape  and  Astro* 
labe  Bay,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  are  of  one  race, 
though  varying  from  light  yellow-brown  to  brown  and 
rusty  black.  All  alike  have  the  Papuan  hair  and  features. 
Yet  the  people  near  East  Cape  are  considered  by  Captain 
Moresby  and  others  to  be  undoubted  Polynesians,  while 
those  of  Astrolabe  Bay  are  as  imdoubtedly  true  Papuans. 

The  Eev.  W.  Y.  Turner  and  Mr.  Octavius  C.  Stone  have 
given  us  the  fullest  description  of  the  Motu  and  other  tribes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Moresby,^  and  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts  they  adduce  throws  much  light  on  the  ques- 

1  *'  The  Ethnology  of  the  Motn,"  by  the  Bey.  William  Y.  Tomer,  M.D.  ; 
Journal  of  the  AfUknpological  InriUutef  May  1878,  p.  470.  "  Deseriptiogi 
of  the  CoTintry  and  Natives  of  Port  Moresby  and  Keighbonriiood,  New 
Guinea,"  by  Octavins  C.  Stone,  F.R.6.S. ;  Journal  of  Royal  Otogrofkioal 
Socidv,  1876,  p.  84. 
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tion  at  issue.  Mr.  Turner  classes  the  Motu  as  Malayo- 
Polynesians,  and  he  is  decidedly  at  issue  with  both  Mr. 
M'Farkne  and  Mr.  Stone  in  the  assertion  that  they  are 
**  undemonstratiYe  and  impassive  "  like  the  Malays.  He 
refers  to  their  ''  huge  mops  of  hair/'  and  some  of  his  illus- 
trations (Figs.  1  and  2)  show  a  decidedly  Papuan  coun- 
tenance. He  considers  them  quite  distinct  &om  the 
Koiari,  an  inland  tribe,  who  are  said  to  be  the  aborigines, 
while  the  Motu  are  intruders. 

Mr.  Stone  gives  us  a  foUer  and  more  scientific 
account  of  these  people.  They  are  not  so  tall  and  not 
so  warlike  as  the  Papuans  to  the  westward ;  they  have 
more  intelligence  in  some  things,  but  are  not  such  good 
sculptors  or  colourers  as  the  more  savage  race.  "  Their 
character  is  entirely  different  &om  that  of  the  quiet, 
apathetic,  reserved,  and  imdemonstrative  Malay."  Their 
hair  resemblea  that  of  the  eastern  Polynesians,  but  is 
more  Mzzed,  their  complexions  are  darker,  and  they  are 
more  vivacious.  Mr.  Stone  describes  six  tribes: — ^The 
Hema  about  Freshwater  Bay,  the  Maiva,  the  Motu,  and  the 
Kirapuno,  following  each  other  along  the  coast  to  Hood's 
Point,  the  Koitapu  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Motu,  and 
the  Koiari,  occupying  a  wide  extent  in  the  interior.  Of 
these  the  Hema  are  most  like  the  dark  Papuans,  while 
the  Elirapuno  are  the  lightest  and  handsomest,  often 
having  rich  curling  auburn  hair.  The  Motu  alone  make 
pottery,  and  supply  the  other  tribes.  The  Hema  alone 
make  bows  and  arrows,  the  spear,  shield,  club,  and  toma- 
hawk being  the  weapons  of  the  other  tribes.  True 
tattooing  by  pricking  is  practised  by  them  alL  Their 
houses  are  usually  built  on  piles,  but  are  small,  and 
suited  each  for  a  single  family.  They  measure  by  the 
outstretched  arms :  they  have  a  year  of  thirteen  months, 
all  named :  they  count  up  to  a  million,  whereas  five, 
ten,  or  at  most  twenty,  is  the  limit  for  a  Papuan.    Every 
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tree,  shmb,  and  flower  is  named,  as  well  as  the  winds, 
and  many  of  the  stars.  They  dislike  the  dark  races,  and 
admire  the  fidrest,  and  therefore  look  with  admiration  on 
the  white-skinned  Europeans.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  said  to  be  ''  accomplished  thieves,  inveterate  liare, 
confirmed  b^gars,  and  ungenerous  to  a  d^ree,  so  that, 
even  if  at  death's  door  for  want  of  food,  they  would 
give  you  nothing."  They  differ  much  in  their  habits. 
The  Motu  are  lazy  and  extremely  dirty,  neither  washing 
their  bodies  nor  cleaning  their  villages;  but  farther 
east,  at  Hood's  Bay,  the  people  are  described  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Lawes  as  being  industrious  and  cleanly,  their  vil- 
lages laid  out  in  r^ular  streets  and  squares,  kept  neat 
and  well  swept,  and  even  as  having  gardens  and  culti- 
vated flowers. 

Now,  taking  these  accounts  altogether,  we  have  un« 
doubtedly  many  features  good  and  bad  which  are  charac- 
teristically Polynesian — such  as  tattooing,  absence  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  one  tribe  only  making  pottery,  the  small 
houses,  the  power  of  counting,  etc  etc. ;  and  this  simi- 
larity is  supi)orted  by  an  undoubted  affinity  of  language 
which  all  observers  have  noted.  Both  in  sound  and  in 
vocabulary  the  languages  of  the  coast  tribes  of  this  district 
are  Polynesian,  whereas  the  inland  tribes  retain  their 
harsh  Papuan  forms  of  speech.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that 
the  eastern  peninsula  of  New  Guinea  has  been  colonised  by 
brown  Polynesians,  who  have  largely  intermixed  with  the 
darker  indigenes  who  still  inhabit  the  interior.  The 
mixture  is  evidently  of  ancient  date,  and  has  generally 
been  very  thorough ;  for  all  the  tribes  have  some  mixture 
of  Papuan  with  Polynesian  characters.  Moreover,  in 
some  cases  Polynesian  habits  and  ideas  seem  to  have 
penetrated  among  pure  Papuans,  and  viee  veinA ;  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  two  groups  blend  so  insensiUy  into 
each  other  that  many  competent  observers  confess  them* 
selves  unable  to  separate  them. 
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Compared,  however,  with  the  few  districts  inhabited 
by  these  mixed  races,  the  area  over  which  the  undoubted 
Papuan  stock  prevails  is  overwhehningly  great.  No- 
where in  the  whole  islsmd  does  any  other  race  exist  in 
a  pure,  or  even  nearly  pure,  state ;  so  that  there  is  really 
no  sufficient  ground  for  asserting  that  New  Guinea  is 
inhabited  by  two  or  more  races,  but  merely  that  at 
various  points  of  the  coast  the  intermixture  of  Polynesian 
or  Malajran  blood  has  modified  the  native  Papuan  both 
physically  and  mentally,  has  introduced  a  certain  amount 
of  civilisation,  and  has  established  another  class  of  Ian* 
guages.  Adopting  the  nomenclature  of  Mr.  Eanken,  who 
uses  the  native  name  Mahori  for  the  brown  or  eastern 
Polynesians,  it  would  be  well  to  term  the  people  of 
Eastern  New  Guinea  Mahori-Papuans,  and  entirely  to 
avoid  the  terms  Malay,  or  Malayo-Polynesian,  as  being 
erroneous  both  in  theory  and  in  fact 

7.  Local  Divmons  of  New  Chdnea. 

The  only  great  political  division  of  the  island  is  that 
into  a  western,  or  Dutch,  and  an  eastern,  which  wiU  pro- 
bably be  an  English  half.  The  Dutch  claim  from  the 
western  extremity  up  to  141^  R  long.,  and  it  is  a  claim 
well  supported  by  a  continuous  series  of  explorations 
and  surveys,  and  by  the  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
over  all  such  portions  of  the  coast  as  pay  tribute  to 
the  Malay  Sultan  of  Tidore. 

There  are  several  subdivisions  recognised  by  the 
native  traders.  The  two  great  north-western  peninsulas 
go  by  the  name  of  Papua  Onin,  the  northern  peninsula 
being  "Onin  dibawa''  (Lower  Onin),  and  the  south 
"  Onin  diatas "  (Upper  Onin).  The  natives  of  this  part 
of  New  Guinea  are  fierce,  and  have  a  bad  reputation; 
and  on  the  west  coast  the  Bugis  and  Goram  men  who 
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trade  with  them  never  go  tuiaimed,  and  they  say  that 
if  they  cannot  agree  on  a  bargain  they  have  to  fight 
Most  of  the  recorded  murders  by  Papuans  have  occurred 
on  this  western  coast  The  people  of  the  north 
coast  and  interior^  between  Salwatty  and  Dorey,  are 
called  Karons,  or  Karoans,  and  are  said  to  be  cannibals. 
The  south-western  shore  of  Geelvink  Bay  is  called  Wanda- 
men,  or  Vandamen,  and  the  people  are  a  fine  tall  raca 
The  extreme  south  is  Tarugo,  and  the  eastern  side 
Aropen,  or  Tana  Aropen  (Aropen  Land).  Eastward  still 
to  Humboldt  Bay  is  Tana  Koramba.  Betuming  to  the 
south  coast,  the  people  of  the  interior  of  the  southern 
peninsula  are  also  termed  Karons,  which  is  probably 
merely  a  name  for  savages.  The  country  about  Triton 
Bay  is  called  Merkus-oord,  and  eastward  to  the  Oeta- 
nata  river,  Kowayi  For  about  100  miles  east  of  Oeta- 
nata  river,  the  country  is  called  Timakowa,  and  this 
seems  to  mark  the  eastward  limit  of  the  Malay  traders, 
as  beyond  it  no  local  names  are  applied,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  Humboldt  Bay. 

8.  Missionary  Staiiona  in  New  Ouinea, 

The  only  Europeans  now  settled  in  any  part  of  New 
Guinea  are  missionaries.  At  Dorey  Harbour,  German 
missionaries  have  been  settled  since  1856,  first  on  the 
small  island  of  Mansinam,  and  lately  also  at  Andai,  on 
the  main  land.  In  all  this  time,  however,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  dvilisiDg  the 
people. 

On  the  south-east  coast  the  London  Missionary 
Society  have  established  their  head-quarters  at  Somer- 
set, Gape  York ;  and  by  means  of  a  small  steamer,  the 
*'  EUangowan,"  keep  up  communication  with  a  nxmiber  of 
mission  stations  on  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits  where 
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native  teachers  aie  established ;  and  they  have  also  done 
good  work  in  partially  exploring  the  coast  and  ascend- 
ing the  Katau^  Baxter^  and  Fly  rivers  as  far  as  their 
vessel  would  go  in  safety.  They  have  also  one  mission  on 
the  mainland  at  Port  Moresby^  where  an  Englishman, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Lawes,  is  settled.  This  is  a  fine  position  firom 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  having  a  mountainous 
country  immediately  around  it,  and  the  lofty  Owen  Stan- 
ley range,  over  13,000  feet  high,  only  forty  miles  distant. 
With  this  mission  as  a  base  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
open  a  route  to  this  noble  motmtain,  where  the  natu- 
ralist would  almost  certainly  be  repaid  by  a  rich  har- 
vest. The  success  of  Dr.  Beccari  and  Dr.  Meyer  in  the 
north-west  should  encourage  explorers  to  make  the 
attempt  It  is  in  this  direction  also,  that,  according 
to  recent  accounts,  Australian  gold-miners  are  making 
successful  explorations. 

9.  Pa'puan  Idanda, 

Under  this  head  we  include  those  islands  round  the 
west  and  north-west  coast  of  New  Guinea  which  lie 
within  the  hundred-fathom  line  of  soundings,  and  are 
inhabited  by  the  characteristic  "  birds-of-paradise,"  to- 
gether with  a  few  others  which  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  geographical  area. 

The  Axu  Islands  are  most  remote  from  the  main- 
land of  New  Guinea,  being  from  80  to  150  miles  dis- 
tant, but  the  whole  of  the  intervening  sea  is  so  shallow 
as  to  be  fished  for  pearls  by  the  native  divers.  These 
islands  are  about  100  miles  long  by  30  wide,  and  con- 
sist  of  three  large,  and  a  number  of  small,  islands.  The 
larger  of  these  form  a  connected  mass  of  land  divided 
1^  narrow  chaimels,  some  of  which  are  exactly  like 
livers  winding  through  a  low  undulating  coxmtiy.     The 
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islands  are  all  of  coralline  limestone^  nowhere  exceed- 
ing 200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  everywhere  covered 
with  a  lofty  virgin  forest  Besides  birds-of-paiadise, 
cassowaries  and  kangaroos  are  found  here,  animals  which 
could  only  have  found  their  way  to  the  islands  over  dry 
land.  The  inhabitants  are  true  Papuans  of  various  tribes, 
but  generally  inferior  in  physique  and  appearance  to 
those  of  K6  and  to  the  Mafors  of  Greelvink  Bay.  Some 
native  teachers  &om  Amboyna  are  established  in  two 
or  three  of  the  villages  on  the  coast,  and  have  partially 
converted  and  civilised  these  people,  but  the  majority 
are  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism. 

The  little  island  of  Dobbo,  on  the  west  of  the  laiger 
mass,  is  the  seat  of  a  temporary  town  or  fair  during  the 
season,  which  lasts  from  January  to  July  or  August. 
The  permanent  residents  are  very  few,  but  there  are 
whole  streets  of  houses  belonging  to  the  traders  who 
annually  flock  here.  These  are  Chinese,  Bugis,  and  men 
&om  Macassar,  Goram,  and  Java,  who  come  here  in 
native  praus,  and  open  stores  for  the  purchase  of  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  islsmds,  of  which  pearl- 
shells,  tripang,  and  tortoise-shell  are  the  most  import- 
ant, with  edible  birds'  nests,  pearls,  birds- of-paradise, 
and  ornamental  timber  in  smaller  quantities.  The 
trade  is  estimated  roughly  at  £18,000  per  annum,  and 
during  the  height  of  the  season  there  are  probably  a 
thousand  people  collected  here,  representing  all  the  chief 
races  of  the  archipelago.  The  only  government  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Dutch  Commissioner,  who  makes  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  once  a  year,  yet  everything  goes  on  very  quietly, 
and  there  is  not  more  crime  or  disturbance  than  in  places 
where  all  the  forms  of  law  and  civilisation  are  in  full 
force. 

Mysol  is  the  next  island  we  come  to,  lying  60 
miles  due  north  of  Ceram,  but  divided  from  that  island 
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by  a  yeiy  deep  sea,  while,  though  abuost  aa  distant  from 
Kew  Guineay  there  is  very  shallow  water  between  them, 
not  exceeding  26  fathoms.  It  is  of  a  compact  sab- 
triangular  foim,  about  60  miles  long  by  20  wide,  moun- 
tainous and  foiest-covered.  It  contains  kangaroos  and 
birds- of -paradise,  and  the  usual  characteristic  Papuan 
fauna.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  true  Papuans, 
but  on  the  coast  are  a  mixed  Malayo-Papuan  race,  who 
are  Mahometans,  and  are  ruled  over  by  a  rajah  tribu- 
tary to  the  Sultan  of  Tidore.  This  island  is  seldom 
visited,  and  very  little  is  known  about  it 

Salwatty,  Batanta,  and  Waigiou,  are  three  large  islands 
off  the  nprth-west  extremity  of  New  Guinea.  Salwatty, 
of  a  roundish  form,  and  about  30  miles  across,  is  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  Galewo  Straits. 
Batanta,  divided  from  tiie  last  by  Pitt  Strait,  is  a  long, 
narrow,  mountainous  island.  Thirty  miles  northward  we 
come  to  Waigiou,  nearly  80  miles  long  by  20  wide,  but 
much  cut  up  by  deep  inlets,  which  penetrate  from  the 
south  abnost  to  the  north  coast  This  island  is  very 
rugged  and  hilly,  but  with  no  veiy  lofty  mountains.  In 
the  north  are  hard  crystalline  rocks,  but  the  south  is  mostly 
coral  limestone,  fissured  and  worn  into  many  fantastic 
shapes.  The  whole  is  covered  with  dense  forest  This 
island  is  remarkable  for  possessiog  two  peculiar  birds-of- 
paradise,  not  found  in  any  other  island.  The  inhabitants 
are  not  truly  indigenes,  but  appear  to  be  immigrants  from 
New  Guinea,  Gilolo,  and  the  surrounding  islands,  some 
being  pure  Papuans,  others  mixed  in  various  degrees. 
The  language,,  however,  is  that  of  the  Mafors  of  Dorey, 
and  the  same  language  is  spoken  at  Salwatfy.  They  live 
under  petty  ngahs,  subordinate  to  the  Sultan  of  Tidore, 
to  whom  they  have  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  paxadiBe 
birds,  tortoise-shell,  and  sago. 

Passing  eastward  to  Geelvink  Bay  we  find  two  laige 
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islands,  Mysore  and  Jobie,  two  smaller,  Mafoor  and  Mis- 
noniia,  with  many  others  close  to  the  coast  Mysoie,  or 
William  Schouten's  Island,  is  80  miles  from  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea,  and  situated  nearly  in  the  line  joining  the 
two  extremities  of  the  bay.  It  is  more  than  70  miles 
long,  but  is  divided  across  its  middle  by  a  narrow  channel 
passable  only  for  small  canoes,  the  two  parts  being  known 
by  the  native  names  of  Sook  and  Biak.  This  island  has 
no  birds-of-paradise,  but  it  contains  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful species  of  crown-pigeon,  Oov/ra  VictoruB,  in  abundance. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  island  and  of  the  smaller  Mafoor 
are  Papuans,  similar  to  those  now  found  all  round  the 
coasts  of  the  bay.  They  constitute  the  Mafoor  tribe,  and 
are  said  to  have  come  originally  firom  the  small  island 
of  that  name. 

Jobie  is  about  100  miles  long  and  12  wide.  Its 
coasts  are  inhabited  by  Papuans  of  the  Mafoor  tribe,  but 
in  the  interior  are  a  wilder  race,  who  are  said  to  be  can- 
nibals, and  a  perpetual  war  is  carried  on  between  the  two. 
Here  are  three  kinds  of  paradise  birds,  but  all  of  the  same 
species  as  are  found  in  the  mainland ;  but  this  was  to  be 
expected,  as  its  eastern  extremitjr  extends  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  main  islsmd.  The  crown-pigeon  found  here 
is,  however,  that  of  Mysore,  not  that  of  New  Guinea. 

Passing  on  to  the  eastern  peninsula  of  New  Guinea, 
we  have  two  groups  of  mountainous  islands.  Hayter, 
Basilisk,  and  Moresby  Islsoids  were  formerly  thought  to 
form  part  of  the  mainland,  but  were  separated  by  Captain 
Moresby.  The  channels  between  them  appear  to  be 
shallow.  They  are  about  1000  feet  high,  well  cultivated, 
and  inhabited  by  the  light-coloured  Mahori-Papuans.  A 
Uttle  farther  north  are  the  D'Entrecasteaux  islands,  cuu 
sisting  of  three  islands  separated  by  narrow  channels,  and 
forming  a  group  about  90  miles  long.  Gk>odenough  Island 
on  the  north-west  consists  of  a  fine  mountain  7000  feet 
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high ;  Fergusson  Island,  in  the  centre,  is  the  laigeat,  and 
about  3000  feet  high ;  while  Noimanhy  Island,  to  the 
south,  is  long  and  irr^iular,  and  of  less  elevation.  These 
islands  are  separated  from  New  Guinea  by  a  deep  sea,  but 
as  they  approach  it  within  10  miles  at  East  Cape,  and 
about  1 6  miles  at  Cape  Moresby,  they  must  be  classed  as 
Papuan  islands.  They  are  woody,  bat  well-peopled  and 
cultivated.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  also  Mahori- 
Papuans. 


IKDIDE  OF   HUT,    LOUISIADZ  ABCHIPELAOO, 

Extending  south  and  east  irom  Moresby  Island  are 
a  aeries  of  islets  and  reefs  forming  the  Loulsiade  Archi- 
pel^o,  terminating  in  South-East  Island  and  Bossel 
Island,  the  former  about  40  the  latter  about  20  mUes  in 
length.     Boseel  Island  is  high  and  wooded,  its  hills  rising 
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to  2500  feet,  and  composed  of  mioa-slate  and  greenstone. 
The  natives  are  dark-brown  Papuans^  -with  the  prominent 
nose  and  immense  mop  of  hair.  They  wear  the  nsnal 
Papuan  costume^  but  have  no  scais  or  tattooing  on  their 
body.  They  make  tunnel-like  huts,  30  feet  long  by  10 
wide,  with  the  floor  raised  about  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  They  use  stone  axes,  and  have  the  same  weapons 
as  other  Papuans. 

A  little  farther  north  is  Mayon  or  Woodlark  Island, 
where  a  French  Boman  Catholic  missionary  resided  for 
many  years.     The  natives  are  dark  Papuans. 

Maer  or  Murray  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Tones 
Straits,  is  remarkable  for  being  inhabited  by  people 
exactly  resembling  the  ITew  Caledonians  and  Loyalty 
islanders.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come  &om  Mar6 
Island,  one  of  tiie  Loyalty  group^  and  to  have  given  the 
same  name  to  their  new  home. 
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CHAPTEE   XXIII. 

OTHER  ISLANDS  OF  MELANESIA. 

1.  The  Admiralty  Islands. 

These  consist  of  one  large  island  about  60  miles  long  by 
20  wide,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  ones,  lying 
between  latitades  l""  50'  and  3""  10^  S.,  and  longitudes 
146''  and  148''  K  It  is  the  farthest  north-west  of  the 
extensive  series  of  islands  which  ran  in  a  general  north- 
west and  south-east  direction  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea, 
and  nearly  parallel  with  it  The  main  island  is  distant 
from  New  Guinea  about  160  miles,  and  from  New 
Hanover  about  the  same  distance.  It  is  generally  low, 
but  contains  mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  about  1600 
feet  All  the  islands  have  a  very  damp  hot  climate,  and 
are  densely  wooded. 

The  wild  pig  and  a  species  of  Cuscus  are  the  only 
known  land  mammalia.  Birds  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous 
The  naturalists  of  the  "  Challenger ''  obtained  only  fourteen 
species  of  land-birds,  among  which  were  the  widespread 
lory  {Trichoglossus  cyanogrammui),  two  fruit-pigeons,  a 
megapodius,  and  three  fly-catchers. 

GRiese  islands  were  first  visited  by  Captain  Carteret 
in  1767,  whose  boats  were  attacked  by  the  natives. 
Many  other  ships  have  passed  the  islands,  and  had  com- 
munication with  the  inhabitants,  who  came  off  in  their 
canoes,  but  no  Europeans  appear  to  have  actually 
landed  till  the  visit  of  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition,  which 
lasted  from  March  3  to  10,  1875.     It  is  from  the  very 

2  H 
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interestmg  paper  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Moseley  that  we  extract  * 
the  following  desciiptioii  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

The  Admiralty  islanders  are  of  moderate  height  (mean 
of  nine  men  6  feet  5  inches),  their  colour  a  blackish- 
brown,  often  very  dark,  but  in  a  few  cases  a  light 
yellowish-brown*  The  hair  is  of  the  usually  frizzly 
Papuan  type,  forming  a  dense  mop  in  the  younger  men, 
crisp,  glossy,  and  elastic,  every  hair  rolling  itself  up  into  a 
spiral  The  beard  is  scanty,  and  whiskers  almost  absent, 
but  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  men  are  thinly  covered  with 
curly  black  hair.  The  features  appear  to  be  rather  less 
prominent  than  usual  among  Papuans,  but  of  the  same 
general  type.  In  some,  however,  the  remarkable  Papuan 
nose  was  very  pronounced.  The  language  has  some 
peculiarities,  which  allies  the  people  with  the  Caroline 
Islands  rather  than  with  those  of  2^ew  Guinea. 

The  only  clothing  of  the  men  is  the  usual  T-bandage 
of  bark ;  of  the  women  two  bunches  of  grass  suspended 
from  a  girdle.  Their  houses  are  built  on  the  groxmd,  of 
an  elongate  beehive  shape,  about  20  feet  by  10  feet,  with 
low  walls,  sometimes  made  of  billets  of  wood.  Larger 
houses,  with  carved  figures  on  the  door-posts,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  temples.  Their  oanoes  are  formed  of  a  hollowed 
tree,  with  the  sides  raised  by  a  plank,  and  fitted  with  an 
outrigger  on  one  side  and  a  platform  opposite. 

Ornaments  are  chiefly  worn  by  the  men,  and  consist  of 
shell  armlets,  discs  worn  on  the  breast  or  forehead,  ear  and 
nose  ornaments  made  from  shells  or  teeth,  necklaces,  rings 
of  tortoise-shell  in  the  ears,  plaited  waist-belts  and  armlets, 
and  charms  composed  of  human  bones  tied  up  with 
feathers.  The  hair  of  women,  boys,  and  old  men  is  cut 
short,  the  young  men  only  wearing  it  long,  and  keeping 
it  combed  out  into  a  mop,  in  which  a  comb  or  feathers 
are  sometimes  worn.  The  men  are  marked  with  scars* on 
the  chest  and  shoulders,  but  the  women  are  regularly 
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tattooed  in  elaborate  patterns  on  the  flace  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  but  executed  -with  cuts  or  lines  instead  of 
dots,  and  not  so  distinctly  visible  as  with  the  Fijians  and 
Samoans. 

They  chew  betel  with  lime,  bat  they  neither  use  kava 
nor  tobacco.  Their  food  is  cocoa-nnts,  sago,  taro,  and  a 
few  plantains  and  other  £raits,  and  sugar-cane;  also 
abundance  of  fish,  pigs,  the  cuscus,  and  pigeons,  which 
they  catch  by  night  They  use  nets  and  stakes  for  fish- 
ing, and  also  shell  fish-hooks.  They  make  excellent 
unglazed  pottery,  and  large  wooden  bowls. 

They  have  no  metal,  but  use  tools  of  stone  and  shelL 
The  commonest  tools  are  a  small  shell  adze,  and  axes  of  hard 
volcanic  rock.  Spear-heads  are  made  of  obsidian,  and 
the  same  with  short  handles  serve  as  knives.  Pieces  of 
pearl  oyster-shell  ground  down  to  a  sharp  edge  are  also 
used  as  knives  to  cut  cordage,  etc. 

Weapons  are  very  few,  consisting  solely  of  Ismces  of 
various  kinds  thrown  by  the  hand.  They  have  no  bows, 
slings,  throwing  sticks,  clubs,  or  shields,  or  even  thick 
spears  for  dose  fighting,  thus  differing  from  almost  all 
other  Papuans,  and  &om  most  Melsmesian  tribes. 

In  wood-carving  they  are  very  skilful,  and  show  great 
taste  in  their  designs.  A  peculiar  ornament  is  a  circular 
white  plate  ground  out  of  a  Tridacna  shell,  on  which  is 
cemented  a  plate  of  tortoise-shell,  cut  out  into  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  designs,  no  two  being  exactly  alike. 
For  musical  instruments  they  use  conch-shells,  Jews'-harps 
of  bamboo,  pan-pipes  of  three  and  five  bamboos,  and 
cylindrical  drums.  The  women  are  treated  as  by  other 
Papuans.  Polygamy  is  practised  mostly  by  the  chiefs, 
who  seem  to  exercise  considerable  authority.  There  are 
separate  houses  for  the  unmarried  men,  and  others  for  the 
women.  In  character  they  are  passionate,  but  quieter 
than  most  Papuans.      Their  peculiar  customs  probably 
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indicate  a  mixed  origin  at  a  remote  period,  by  means  of 
wandering  parties  from  islands  to  the  north  and  east 

2.  The  New  Britain  Oroup. 

This  group  consists  of  two  laige  islands,  New  Britain 
and  New  Ireland,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Admiralty  Mes^ 
and  lying  so  as  to  form  a  deep  horseshoe.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  northern  arm  lies  New  Hanover,  and  at  that 
of  the  southern,  Dampier's  Strait  and  Book  Island,  little 
more  than  20  miles  from  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  A 
number  of  smaller  islands  are  scattered  around  these,  and 
about  30  miles  to  the  north  a  chain  of  small  islands  leads 
on  to  the  Solomon  group. 

New  Britain  is  about  300  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  30  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  parallel 
of  &"*  S.  latitude,  the  eastern  end  curving  up  to  near  the 
parallel  of  4''  S.  New  Ireland  is  about  230  miles  long, 
and  hardly  more  than  12  miles  wide,  its  southern  end 
overlapping  New  Britain,  while  it  bears  away  to  the 
north-west. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1699  by  Dampier, 
who  sailed  round  them,  and  noticed  that  they  were 
**  mountainous  and  woody,  with  rich  valleys  and  pleasant 
fresh-water  brooks.'*  They  seemed  thickly  inhabited,  and 
abounded  in  plantations  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  natives 
were  **  strong  and  well-made  blacks,  with  large  fiat  noses 
and  crisp  hair;"  they  were  armed  with  swords,  lances, 
slings,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and  ''the  men  were  finely 
bedecked  with  feathers  of  gay  colours  stuck  in  their  hair," 
while  the  women  ''  were  totally  naked,  save  a  few  green 
boughs  stuck  in  the  string  tied  around  their  waists." 
The  small  volcanic  islands  in  Dampief  s  Strait  "  vomited 
fire  and  smoke  very  amazingly." 

The  Bev.  G.  Brown,  of  the  Australasian  Wesleyan 
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Missionaiy  Society,  visited  these  islands  in  1876,  and 
Lieutenant  Strauch  the  Kew  Hanover  Islands,  and  from 
their  accounts  we  know  something  of  the  present  condition 
of  both  these  groups.  New  Ireland  consists  of  a  mountain 
range  rising  abruptly  from  the  beach  on  the  south-west 
side,  but  sloping  more  gradually  on  the  north-east  Its 
height  is  between  2000  and  3000  feet.  The  rock  is 
mostly  limestone,  and  coral  reefis  are  abundant  aU  round 
the  ifidands.  New  Britain  is  believed  to  be  loftier,  and 
there  is  an  active  volcano  near  its  northern  end 

The  natural  history  of  these  islands  shows  a  close 
affinity  to  that  of  New  Guinea  itseUl  They  contain  a 
kangaroo,  besides  other  marsupials;  a  cassowary,  and  a 
number  of  other  birds  closely  allied  to  or  identical  with 
those  of  New  Guinea,  but  as  far  as  yet  known  no  birds- 
of-paiadiae.  The  insects  are  very  fine,  compriauig  some 
of  the  most  goigeously-coloured  butterflies  known.  The 
v^tation  is  luxuriant;  the  mango  and  cocoa-nut  are 
indigenous ;  while  bananas,  yams,  taro,  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  cultivated  for  food. 

The  people  are  dark  brown,  or  sometimes  much  lighter, 
according  to  locality.  Their  average  height  is  6  feet  6 
inches,  but  on  New  Ireland  men  of  6  feet  are  not 
uncommon.  Their  hair  is  matted  and  curly.  The  men 
usually  go  quite  naked.  They  are  said  not  to  use  bows 
and  arrows,  so  either  Dampier  was  mistaken,  or  some 
tribes  do  use  them.  Mr.  Brown  remarks  that  the  light 
coloured  tribes  of  Wide  Bay  in  New  Britain  use  shields, 
which  are  unknown  elsewhere.  The  houses  are  small  low 
huts,  about  8  feet  by  6  feet,  contaming  no  mats  or 
furniture  of  any  description ;  but  on  New  Ireland  there 
are  larger  common  houses  for  the  young  unmarried  men. 
The  languages  spoken  are  very  numerous.  Chiefs  have 
very  little  authority.  Polygamy  is  generally  practised. 
There  is  a  curious  custom,  analogous  to  what  prevails 
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among  the  Australians,  of  a  division  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion into  two  classes,  called  here  Maiamara  and  Pikalaba, 
and  marriages  between  parties  of  the  same  class  are 
forbidden,  and  thought  to  be  very  vile.  Another  remark- 
able, and  perhaps  unique  custom,  is  the  shutting  up  of  girls 
of  six  or  eight  years  old  in  cages  like  huge  extinguishers 
made  of  pahn  leaves,  and  out  of  which  they  are  never 
allowed  to  come  till  they  are  to  be  married.  Some  are 
so  shut  up  for  five  years,  old  women  attending  to  them. 
These  cages  are  placed  inside  large  houses  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  girls  are  only  taken  out  once  a  day 
to  wash,  but  they  never  leave  the  house.  The  house 
itself  is  surrounded  by  a  reed  fence,  so  that  there  is  no 
ventHation  within  the  cages,  yet  the  girls  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  in  health. 

The  people  of  New  Ireland  are  said  to  be  undoubted 
cannibals,  a  smoke-dried  human  hand  and  thirty-five  human 
jawbones  being  seen  in  one  hut,  and  the  fact  of  human 
flesh  being  a  favourite  article  of  food  was  acknowledged 
by  the  natives  themselves.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  clear 
that  these  people  are  mainly  of  Papuan  race,  but  with 
some  intermixture  of  Mahoris  or  Mahori-Papuans. 

The  New  Hanover  people  (and  probably  the  natives 
of  the  Icuiger  island  as  well)  do  not  tattoo  or  cicatrise  their 
limbs;  their  canoes  have  raised  and  elaborately  carved 
ends ;  they  chew  betel,  and  have  shell  and  tortoise-shell 
ornaments  like  those  of  the  Admiralty  Islanders.  They 
aU  wear  nose  ornaments,  and  sometimes  have  enormous 
mops  of  hair  like  other  typical  Papuans. 

On  Duke  of  York  Island,  situated  in  the  straits 
between  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  a  mission  with 
native  teachers  has  been  established  under  Mr.  Brown's 
supervision.  The  island  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  is 
very  beautiful,  being  wooded  and  well  cultivated. 
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3.  The  Solomon  Idands, 


This  group  consists  of  a  doable  low  of  islands  extend- 
ing nearly  700  miles  in  a  N.W.  and  S.K  direction.  The 
four  northern  islands  vary  from  120  to  160  miles  long, 
and  from  20  to  30  miles  wide.  Bougainville  Island,  the 
largest,  has  its  northern  point  about  130  miles  east  of  the 
southern  point  of  New  Ireland,  and  is  followed  by 
Ghoiseul,  Ysabel,  and  Malayta  Islands,  the  straits  between 
them  vaiying  from  15  to  60  miles  in  width.  Parallel 
with  these,  and  about  30  miles  distant,  are  the  islands  of 
New  Georgia,  Guadalcanal,  and  San  Christoval,  the  first 
opposite  Choiseul  Island,  while  the  last  extends  nearly 
100  miles  farther  to  the  S.K  than  Malayta  Island. 
Between  New  Georgia  and  Guadalcanal  is  the  smaller 
Bussell  Island,  while  numerous  small  islands  and  islets  are 
scattered  among  and  aroxmd  the  others. 

These  islands  were  discovered  and  many  of  them  named 
by  the  Spaniard  MendaiLa  in  16  IS  8,  but  they  have  not 
been  much  visited  since,  owing  to  the  natives  having  a 
bad  reputation.  Of  late  years,  however,  sandal -wood 
traders  have  gone  to  these  islands,  and  some  ships  of  war 
and  missionary  vessels  have  touched  at  them,  and  given 
us  the  scanty  information  we  now  possess.  An  English 
trader  is  settled  at  Makira  in  San  Christoval  Island. 

The  whole  group  seems  to  be  volcanic,  and  there  is 
an  active  volcano  in  Guadalcanal  Island.  The  islands 
are  very  moxmtainous,  Guadalcanal  rising  to  8000,  and 
San  Christoval  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  are 
mostly  covered  with  fine  forests,  the  vegetation  being 
described  as  unusually  luxuriant  and  beautifcd,  even  as 
compared  with  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The 
forest  trees  are  magnificent,  and  tree-ferns  of  30  or  40 
feet  high  abound.  Besides  sandal-wood,  ebony  and  lig- 
num-vitse  grow  hera     This  group   marks   the   farthest 
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limit  of  many  of  the  peculiar  animal  forms  of  New 
Guinea.  The  cubcus  is  found  here,  but  apparently  no 
farther  east ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  crimson 
lories  (Loriui),  cockatoos,  hombills,  and  the  genera 
DicruTVJBy  Philemon^  Diccffwniy  Cahmis,  OrctctUa,  CefUrapus, 
Eurystomus,  NasUemay  Choffrayus,  Eos,  and  Macropygia, — 
all  highly  characteristic  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea, 
and  quite  unknown  in  any  of  the  more  remote  Pacific 

The  natives  of  these  islands  are  very  interesting. 
They  are  a  dwarfish  race,  with  stout  bodies  and  limbs, 
and  woolly  hair,  generally  turned  red  or  yellow  with  lime, 
but  never  forming  great  mops  as  with  the  true  Papuans. 
Their  features  appear  to  be  coarse  but  tolerably  well 
formed,  and  without  the  prominence  of  the  Papuan,  or  the 
power  and  intelligence  of  the  Fijian  physiognomy.  They 
go  almost  or  quite  naked.  Their  houses  are  faedrly  well 
built,  with  bamboo  waUs  and  having  the  door  at  the  end. 
Their  village-haUs  and  canoe-houses  are  large  and  lofty, 
and  often  highly  decorated  with  carving  and  painting. 
Their  canoes  are  built  with  peaked  ends,  like  those  of 
New  Guinea,  and  usually  have  no  outriggers,  being  con- 
structed of  thin  planks  to  a  good  and  elegant  model 
According  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Wood,  they  are  unlike  any  others 
in  the  south  seas,  and  are  perfect  gems  of  beauty.  The 
great  war-canoes  are  highly  decorated  with  carving,  and 
with  inlaid  shells,  paint,  and  tassels  of  dyed  pandanus 
leaves 

The  people  are  excessively  fond  of  ornament,  and 
load  themselves  with  bracelets,  nose  and  ear  ornaments, 
necklaces,  girdles,  eta ;  and  in  the  construction  of  these 
they  show  great  ingenuity.^  They  make  drcular  plates 
of  white  shell,  overlaid  with  open  work  tortoise-shell  like 

1  For  excellent  figoxes  of  these  omaments  see  BrenchleT's  OnUm  cf  Ou 
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the  Admiralty  Islanders.  The  nose  ornaments  pass 
through  either  the  septum  or  the  wing  of  the  nostrils, 
and  are  of  many  strange  shapes.  The  necklaces  are 
beautifully  formed  of  small  shells,  porpoise  or  other  teeth, 
shell-rings  or  beads  in  great  variety,  while  their  ear  and 
nose  ornaments  are  often  elaborately  carved  in  mother-of- 
pearl  or  tortoise-shelL  Sometimes  the  ear-lobe  is  per- 
forated and  stretched  to  such  a  size  as  to  admit  an  orna- 
mental disc  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  Their 
weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  chibs  and  spears,  and  they 
use  wicker  shields  often  beautifully  ornamented  with 
sheU-work. 

A  missionary  establishment  once  existed  at  Makira 
in  San  Chiistoval,  but  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  have  murdered  many 
boats'  crews,  but  probably  always  in  revenge  for  injuries 
done  to  them  by  the  sandal-wood  traders.  They  are  un- 
doubted canniljkls.  Captain  Edward  Bedlick  in  1872 
saw  a  human  body  cooked  whole,  and  Mr.  Peny,  the 
English  Besident  at  Makira,  told  him  that  he  had  seen 
twenty  such  ready  to  be  served  up  at  one  time.^  The 
roofe  of  their  large  houses  are  crowded  with  bones  of  animals 
of  all  kinds,  including  human  skulls.  Their  food  is  bread- 
fruits, yams,  taro,  and  cocoa-nut,  with  such  fish  or  flesh  as 
they  can  obtain,  and  they  serve  it  up  in  elaborately  carved 
wooden  bowls.  They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  are 
said  to  sing  in  excellent  time,  and  with  a  good  apprecia- 
tion of  harmony.' 

4.  The  New  Hebrides  and  Santa  Cruz  Groups. 

These  islands  lie  in  a  NJf .W.  and  S.S.E.  direction 
along  a  distance  of  about  700  miles,  between  the  parallels 

^  OeognyshiaU  Maganm^  1878,  p.  861. 
*  Wood's  Tadiimg  Cndte  tn  the  South  Seas,  p.  188. 
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of  9"  45'  and  20°  16'  S.  latitude,  and  the  meridianfl  of  165** 
40'andl70''30'E.longitiide.  New  Caledonia  lies  about  200 
miles  south-west  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  group, 
and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Solomon  Islands  is  about 
the  same  distance  due  west  of  the  northern  part ;  while 
the  Fiji  Islands,  more  than  400  miles  distant,  are  the 
nearest  land  to  the  east 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Mendaiia  during 
his  second  expedition  in  1595,  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  settle  on  them.  They  have  since 
been  visited  by  many  exploring  expeditions.  That  of 
La  Perouse  was  wrecked  on  Yanikoro  Island,  the  second 
in  importance  of  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  in  1788, 
and  was  never  more  heard  of,  but  the  search  after  it 
led  to  much  exploration  of  the  Pacific.  The  most  recent 
account  of  the  islands  is  that  of  lieutenant  Markham, 
who  visited  nearly  every  island  in  1871  and  1872,  and 
has  given  an  excellent  summary  of  all  previous  explora- 
tions, and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  islands  and 
their  inhabitants.^ 

There  are  three  distinct  groups  of  these  islands,  divided 
from  each  other  by  about  60  miles  of  sea ;  namely,  the 
south  New  Hebrides,  the  north  New  Hebrides  with 
Banks'  Islands,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  islands,  with  the  small 
Duff  and  Swallow  groups ;  while  east  of  the  latter,  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  are  the  small  isolated  islets  of 
Tucopia,  Cherry,  and  Mitre. 

The  southern  New  Hebrides  consist  of  five  islands. 
The  largest  and  most  northerly  is  Erromango,  30  miles 
long  by  22  broad,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  3000  feet 
To  the  south  of  this,  at  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  is 
Tanna,  18  miles  long  by  10  broad,  and  with  a  mountain 
about  3000  feet  high.     Nearly  40  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tanna 

^  "  The  New  Hebrides  and  Santa  Cruz  Groupe,"  by  lieutenant  A.  H. 
Markham,  'BJN. --Journal  of  the  Moyal  Otogropkioal  Society,  1872,  p.  21& 
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is  Aneitetun,  17  miles  long  by  11  broad,  with  a  peak 
lising  2788  feet  high.  To  the  east  are  two  small  hilly 
islands,  Amwa  and  Fotuna,  each  only  three  or  four  miles 
across. 

The  northern  New  Hebrides  and  Banks'  Islands, 
which  really  form  only  one  gronp,  consist  of  about  thirty- 
five  islands,  besides  numerous  islets  and  rocks.  Espirito 
Santo,  the  largest,  is  75  miles  long  by  40  wide ;  MaUicolo 
is  50  miles  long  by  20  wide;  Aurora  and  Pentecost 
Islands  are  each  about  30  miles  long  by  5  wide ;  Ambrym 
is  22  miles  long  by  17  wide,  and  the  others  are  all 
smaller.  All  are  mountainous,  the  highest  being  Ambrym, 
3500  feet  elevation,  except  the  small  Lopevi  volcano, 
which  is  5000  feet  Yanua  Lavu  and  Santa  Maria,  each 
about  15  miles  long,  with  several  small  islets,  form  what 
are  called  the  Banks'  Islands. 

AH  the  New  Hebrides  and  all  the  larger  islands  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  group  are  volcanic,  but  there  are  a  few 
small  outlying  coral-reef  islands,  such  as  the  Torres  Islands 
and  those  north  of  I'inacula  or  Volcano  Island.  The  active 
volcanoes  are  Tinacula,  Ureparapara,  Ambryn,  Lopevi,  and 
Taima.  There  are  boiling  springs  in  Yanua  Lavu,  and 
numerous  extinct  craters  in  all  the  islands.  All  these, 
except  Lopevi,  were  in  eruption  in  1872,  and  Tinacula 
appears  to  be  ia  constant  activity,  since  Mendaiia  saw 
eruptions  in  1595,  and  almost  every  voyager  since  has 
noticed  either  smoke  or  flame  issuing  from  it. 

Bound  most  of  the  islands  the  water  is  very  deep 
close  up  to  the  shore,  and  the  hills  rise  abruptly  fiom  the 
sea,  clothed  with  a  dense  vegetation.  Cocoa-nut  palms 
abound  inland  as  well  as  on  the  coast  Casuarinas  and 
fems  are  plentiful,  and  there  are  abundance  of  fine  forest 
trees  and  beautiful  flowers.  There  appear  to  be  no  indi- 
genous terrestrial  mamTnalfi  except  rats,  and  the  variety  of 
birds  is  far  less  than  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  New 
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Caledonia.  Here  are  no  cockatoos  or  crimson  lories,  bat 
there  aie  two  speciea  of  lorikeet  (Tridu^ossns).  There 
ie  also  a  species  of  m^apodios. 

The  inhabitanta  of  the  New  Hebrides  vary  coD8ide> 
ably  iiom  island  to  island,  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  the 
intennixtuie  of  two  or  more  laces.     The  people  of  Erro- 
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mango  and  MalHcolo  are  the  lowest,  heing  short  in  statore, 
very  dark  and  ugly.  Those  of  Tanna  are  very  similar, 
but  more  pleasant  and  cheerful  In  Sandwich  Island  and 
Santa  Cruz  they  are  taller,  but  equally  coarse-looking.  In 
Vanua  Lavu  (Banks'  Islands)  they  are  a  much  better- 
looking  race,  short  and  plump,  not  very  dark,  with  small 
features,  but  with  short  woolly  hair.     They  are  very  quiet. 
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and  aie  said  in  Fiji  to  make  excellent  house  servants  and 
nnises.  Few  or  none  of  these  people  have  the  pronoxmced 
Papuan  features,  and  they  evidently  belong  to  another 
type,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  termed 
the  Melanesian.  It  resembles  more  the  Australian  or 
Tasmanian  in  features,  but  is  characterised  by  the  woolly 
or  fiizzly  hair  of  the  Papuan.  In  some  of  the  islands  the 
men  go  absolutely  naked,  in  others  they  wear  the  usual 
T-bandage.  Their  huts  are  all  badly  buUt,  often  consist- 
ing of  a  roof  only,  coming  down  to  near  the  ground,  some- 
times with  a  raised  floor  inside,  and  the  entrance  is 
usually  at  the  side,  not  in  the  gable  end.  Most  of  the 
New  Hebrideans  are  excitable  and  treacherous,  but  they 
have  been  very  badly  used  by  the  sandal-wood  cutters  and 
the  "  labour"  dealers,  who  have  often  kidnapped  them  to 
take  to  Fiji  or  Queensland.  In  almost  aU  the  islands 
they  practise  cannibalism,  often  as  openly  as  was  formerly 
the  case  in  the  Fijis,  the  taste  for  human  flesh  being  an 
insatiable  craving  that  must  be  satisfied.  They  use 
bows  and  arrows  and  the  usual  clubs  and  spears,  but 
many  of  them  are  now  supplied  with  muskets. 

In  Aneiteum  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  once  as 
degraded  and  savage  as  the  rest,  but  they  are  now  all 
Christians,  and  are  found  to  be  timid,  kind,  and  docHe. 
There  has  been  no  murder  in  the  island  for  thirteen  years, 
and  crime  of  any  kind  is  almost  unknown.  They  are  all 
becoming  educated,  and  form  a  most  interesting  com- 
munity. This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  The  dark 
side  is,  that  they  once  numbered  12,000,  and  now  little 
over  2000.  Epidemic  diseases  introduced  by  Europeans, 
and  the  too  sudden  change  from  the  habits  of  barbarism 
to  those  of  civilisation,  everywhere  destroy  our  most  pro- 
mising converts.  There  must  surely  be  something  wrong 
in  the  method  of  civilisation  which  has  this  one  invariable 
efieot     There  are  now  eleven  missionaries  on  different 
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ialands,  bat  on  no  others  have  they  produced  much  im- 
pression. In  Sandwich  Island  there  are  some  European 
settlers,  who  grow  cotton  and  make  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  Christian  villages. 

Some  of  the  small  islands  are  inhabited  by  quite  a 
different  race.  Thus  in  Mele  and  Fill,  two  small  islets 
close  to  Sandwich  Island,  there  are  perfect  Polynesians  or 
Mahoris,  light-coloured,  tall,  and  with  almost  straight 
hair,  and  speaking  a  Polynesian  language.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  Duff  Islands,  and  in  the  small  Cherry 
and  Tecopia  Islands. 

There  are  at  least  twenty  different  languages  spoken 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  not  mere  dialects  but  absolutely 
distinct  languages,  as  diverse  as  Greek  and  English.^  In 
the  small  island  of  Tanna  alone  there  are  no  less  than  six, 
all  mutually  unintelligible.  The  New  Hebrides  form  the 
chief  recruiting-ground  of  the  labour  traffic ;  and  the  fact 
that  no  interpreters  in  these  various  languages  exist,  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  natives,  taken  away  under  various 
pretexts  to  Fiji  and  Queensland,  cannot  possibly  be  made 
to  xmderstand  where  or  for  what  they  are  going.  There 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  this 
traffic.  Mr.  A.  Trollope,  who  has  seen  the  natives  at 
work  in  Queensland,  thinks  it  must  be  beneficial ;  that 
the  islanders  learn  lessons  of  civilisation  and  that  work 
produces  property ;  that  they  learn  to  sow,  dig,  plant,  and 
to  clothe  themselves.  Mr.  F.  A.  Campbell,  who  has 
studied  the  returned  labourer  in  his  native  place,  gives  a 
very  different  pictura  He  declares  that  t^e  New 
Hebrideans  are  not  in  the  least  improved  but  rather 
injured,  by  their  three  years'  labour.  Whatever  goods 
they  bring  home  are  at  once  distributed  among  their 
friends  and  relations ;  they  throw  off  their  clothes,  paint 
themselves,  and  resume  with  eager  delight  all  the  savage 

1  F.  A.  Campbell,  A  Year  in  the  New  Sdfrides;  Melbonnie,  1878,  p.  146. 
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practices  they  have  so  long  been  deprived  of.  The  only 
accomplishment  they  bring  back,  and  of  which  they  aie 
pioud,  is  the  facility  of  swearing  in  English.  They  not 
only  relapse  into  their  old  ways,  but  become  more 
de^aded,  if  that  be  possible,  and  certainly  more  vicious ; 
for  the  plantations  turn  out  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
specimens  of  savage  scoundrelism  imaginable — men  who 
have  engrafted  on  their  originally  depraved  nature  the 
vices  of  civilisation  but  none  of  its  virtues. 

Many  other  evil  results  of  the  labour  traffic  are 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  by  other  writers,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  viewed  in  every  aspect, 
there  is  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  evil  in  this 
modified  slave  trade.  The  absolute  savage  cannot  be 
improved  by  taking  him  away  from  his  natural  surroxmd- 
ings  and  placing  him  xmder  conditions  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  civilisation  utterly  beyond  his  comprehension. 
Whether  he  can  be  improved  at  all,  except  by  a  process 
which  leads  to  the  not  distant  extinction  of  his  race,  is 
very  doubtfiiL  The  only  plan  that  seems  likely  to  suc- 
ceed is  the  influence  of  Europeans  of  good  character  and 
limited  in  number,  settled  among  them  as  cultivators  of 
the  soil  An  agricultural  mission  established  in  an  island 
from  which  miscellaneous  European  settlers  and  traders 
were  strictly  excluded,  would  be  a  most  interesting 
experiment,  and  might  possibly  lead  us  to  the  discovery 
of  a  method  of  elevating  savage  races  without  necessarily 
exterminating  them. 

5.  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  Islands, 

New  Caledonia  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Melan- 
esian  Islands.  It  lies  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction,  its  northern  extremity  being  on  the  same  parallel 
as  the  most  southern  island  of  the  New  Hebrides,  Anei- 
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teum,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  250  miles  to  the 
S.S.W.,  and  it  is  about.  700  miles  &om  the  nearest  point 
of  the  coast  of  Austialia.  It  is  250  miles  long  and  37 
wide,  with  an  area  of  about  6000  square  miles.  It  lies 
in  an  almost  perfect  straight  line,  and  retains  a  width  of 
25  miles  and  upwards  to  near  both  extremities.  It  is 
ahnost  entirely  encircled  by  coral  reefs,  which  extend 
along  the  soutiii  side  at  a  distance  of  from  5  to  18  miles 
from  the  shore,  but  approach  somewhat  nearer  on  the 
north,  and  extend  a  long  way  beyond  its  two  extremities, 
so  that,  if  they  indicate  the  former  extent  of  the  island, 
it  was  once  double  its  present  length  and  width. 

The  island  is  veiy  moxmtainous,  with  fine  picturesque 
vallejrs,  and  towards  the  north  a  double  range,  with  an 
extensive  vaUey  between  them.  The  mountains  approach 
nearer  the  east  than  the  west  coast,  with  many  branches 
and  isolated  peaks,  cuid  with  an  extensive  plateau  towards 
the  centre.  Several  of  the  peaks  appear  to  have  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  but  the  highest 
point  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  geological  formation 
is  chiefly  sedimentary,  consisting  of  schists,  limestones, 
serpentine,  and  gneiss,  with  ancient  plutonic  rocks,  but  no 
volcanoes.  It  is  rich  in  gold,  but  more  so  in  nickel,  a 
metal  hitherto  found  in  comparatively  small  quantities 
only,  there  being  but  few  places  in  the  world  where 
its  ores  occur  in  sufficient  abundance  to  allow  of  its  being 
worked  with  profit.  The  most  important  nickel  mines 
of  New  Caledonia  lie  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  most 
productive  are  those  of  Kannala  and  Ballarod  in  Ouailou. 
There  is  also  abimdance  of  copper  ores,  and  a  copper  mine 
is  worked  ne&v  Balade. 

New  Caledonia  difiTers  from  all  the  other  islands  of 
Melanesia  in  its  drier  and  cooler  climate,  due  to  its  posi- 
tion between  20""  and  23''  20' S.  latitude.  It  is  thus  out- 
side the  equatorial  belt  of  forests,  and  we  find  accordingly 
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that  much  of  its  surface  is  bare  and  aiid-looldngi  or 
partially  dothed  with  bushes  and  mast-like  pines  {Aratu- 
caria  eookii,)  In  the  north  only,  and  on  some  of  the  moun- 
tain sides,  is  there  any  extent  of  forest  country.  There 
are,  however,  many  fine  timber  trees,  one  of  the  most 
Taluable  of  which  is  the  aromatic  Niaouli  {Mdaleu/ia 
viridiflara.)  The  zoology  of  the  island  is  little  known, 
but  seems  to  be  poor.  Terrestrial  mammals  are  probably 
wanting ;  while  the  birds  exhibit  a  mixture  of  Australian 
and  Polynesian  forms,  those  characteristic  of  the  New 
Guinea  &una  being  quite  absent  One  of  the  most  re- 
remarkable  birds  is  the  JShinochetus  jubatvs  or  Kagu,  allied 
to  the  herons,  but  forming  a  distinct  famUy. 

The  natives  of  New  Caledonia  are  a  well-made  race 
with  frizzly  hair,  dark  skins,  and  pronounced  features,  the 
nose  being  large  and  greatly  depressed  at  the  root,  as  with 
the  New  Hebrideans.  Captain  Cook  described  them  as 
being  intermediate  between  the  people  of  Tanna  and  Fiji, 
and  Captain  Erskine  agrees  that  this  accurately  describes 
their  characteristics.  Cook  also  described  them  as  being 
courteous  and  friendly,  and  not  in  the  least  addicted  to 
pilfering — a  character  which  subsequent  writers  have 
denied  thenu  like  many  other  savages,  they  have  pro- 
bably been  spoilt  by  association  with  Europeans.  They 
differ  from  other  Melanesians  in  having  circular  houses, 
well  and  strongly  built,  with  a  high  conical  roof  sur- 
mounted with  a  carved  post  or  finiaL  They  cultivate 
yams,  bananas,  and  sugar-cane,  and  are  superior  to  every 
other  race  of  the  Pacific  in  their  agriculture,  irrigating 
their  land  with  almost  as  much  skill  and  care  as  the 
Balinese.  Yet  they  use  no  clothing,  and  are  said  to  be  as 
thorough  cannibals  as  the  New  Hebrideans.  They  offered 
a  brave  resistance  to  the  French,  and  are  far  from  con- 
temptible opponents.  Although  possessing  firearms, 
their  chief  tactics  consist  in  falling  on  the  enemy  from 

21 
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iogenionaly  devised  ambuscades.  Some  tribes  still  nmuber 
aa  many  as  2000,  but  the 
native  element  is  disap- 
pearing here  no  less  rapidly 
than  elsewhere  in  Oceania, 
wherever  it  has  come  into 
either  Mendly  or  hostile 
contact  with  the  white  man. 
Various  local  causes  com- 
bine to  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess in  New  Caledonia, 
where  the  natives  are  aa 
quarrelsome  and  cruel  to- 
wards each  other  as  to- 
wards strangers.  Family 
fends  are  further  fomented 
by  polygamy,  and  the 
female  births  are  far  less 
numerous  than  the  male, 
while  the  men  themselves 
perish  in  laige  numbers  by 
internecine  warfare,  intem- 
perance, and  domestic  and 
foreign  vices. 

New  Caledonia  was 
taken  possession  of  by 
France  in  1853,  and  is 
used  as  a  penal  settlement 
as  well  as  a  colony.  The 
chief  town  is  Noumea  or 
Port  de  France,  a  place  of 
about  5000  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  country  around  it 
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IS  said  to  resemble  some 
parts  of  the  Australian  colony  of  Victoria.     The  cultiva- 
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tion  of  BjxgBX,  coffee^  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo;  has  been 
introduced..  There  are  six  sugar-mills  in  the  colony,  and 
the  coffee  and  cotton  plantations  are  said  to  be  doing  welL 
Cocoa-nut  oil  is  also  largely  manufactured.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  do  well,  and  the  wool  is  of  superior  quality, 
though  as  yet  only  produced  in  small  quantities  by  the 
missionaries.  Cattle,  however,  thrive  best  and  are  most 
profitable.  Good  roads,  fortifications,  public  buildings,  and 
a  lighthouse,  have  been  constructed  by  convict  labour. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged  pacification  of  the  island, 
the  relations  of  the  aborigines  and  the  colonists  continue 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  They  are  mutually  suspicious  of 
each  other,  and  the  whites  have  hitherto  failed  to  render 
the  natives  serviceable  labourers  by  proper  food,  fair  wages, 
and  l^umane  treatment 

The  Isle  of  Pines  lies  3  0  miles  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  New  Caledonia  and  is  about  8  miles  across. 
It  is  a  raised  coral  island,  the  centre  forming  a  plateau 
about  250  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  araucarias  and  sandal-wood.  Many 
massacres  occurred  here  among  the  early  traders,  but  some 
Englishmen  have  long  been  settled  there,  and  found  that 
with  proper  treatment  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  the 
goodwill  of  the  natives.  It  is  now  used  by  the  French 
as  the  residence  of  those  prisoners  who  are  not  condemned 
to  labour. 

The  Loyalty  Islands  form  a  small  chain  parallel  to 
New  Caledonia  from  which  they  are  distant  about  70 
miles.  They  consist  of  three  principal  islands,  Ouvea  or 
Uea,  lif ou,  and  Mar6.  They  are  all  coraUine  and  com- 
paratively sterile,  but  they  abound  in  sandal-wood,  which 
has  caused  them  to  be  much  visited.  Araucarias  also 
abound  here,  as  in  the  larger  island.  lifou,  the  largest  and 
central  island  of  the  three,  is  35  miles  long  by  about  15 
wide.     Uea,  the  smallest,  consists  really  of  two  islands, 
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and  is  not  above  the  sixth  part  the  size  of  lifon.  Mai^, 
to  the  south,  is  about  half  as  large  as  lifou.  None  of 
them  nse  more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only 
Uea  has  a  good  harbour  formed  by  a  surrounding  reef. 
All  the  islands  were  once  thickly  peopled,  but  they  have 
now  greatly  diminished  The  inhabitants  closely  resemble 
the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  "Chief  of  Mar6" 
and  "  Man  of  Tanna,"  figured  in  Captain  ErsMne's  book 
being  so  much  alike  that  they  might  be  taken  for  brothers. 
Thirty  years  ago  they  were  cannibals  and  altogether 
thorough  savages,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  more 
moral  and  more  kindly  than  the  New  Hebrideans.  Now 
they  are,  in  Mar^  especially,  the  most  civilised  of  any 
Mdanesians.  On  Mar^  most  of  the  people  are  Christians ; 
they  build  good  houses,  work,  trade,  and  save  money.  In 
the  other  islands  they  are  more  backward.  They  all 
build  double  canoes,  and  they  use  neither  kava  nor  beteL 
There  is,  however,  a  mixture  of  two  races,  and  in  Uea 
especially  there  is  a  regular  colony  of  Polynesians  who 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Wallis  Island  not  more  than 
two  generations  back.  A  similar  immigration  of  the  dark 
race  seems  to  have  occurred  from  Mar6  to  Maer  or  Murray 
Island  in  Torres  Straits,  the  people  of  which  are  said  by 
Jukes  to  resemble  those  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New 
Caledonia. 

6.  The  Fiji  Islanck. 

The  Fiji,  or  more  properly  Yiti,  Archipelago  lies  east  of 
the  New  Hebrides  between  the  IQ""  and  20"*  S.  latitude, 
and  the  l??""  and  182''  E.  longitude.  It  is  beset  witli 
coral  reds,  and  embraces  altogether  256  islands  and  islets, 
including  two  of  considerable  size,  Yiti  Levu  being  about 
90  nules  long  by  60  wide  and  of  an  oval  shape,  while 
Yanua  Levu  is  rather  longer  but  much  narrower  and  more 
irregular.     Both  are  very  mountainous,  the  latter  having 
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peaks  which  lise  to  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  well  wooded,  and  verj  fertile. 

The  east  or  weather  side  is  the  most  luxuriant,  and 
teems  with  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation,  huge  trees,  in- 
numerable creepers,  and  epiphytal  plants.  Here  no  break 
occurs  in  the  green  mantle  spread  o'er  hill  and  dale  except 
where  effected  by  man.  On  the  lee  side  the  aspect  is  very 
different — a  fine  grassy  country  here  and  there  dotted  with 
screw  pines.  The  dense  vegetation  is  thoroughly  tropical 
in  aspect ;  but  some  of  the  more  open  parts  have  quite  a 
South  Australian  character,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
phyllodineous  acacias,  two  casuarinas,  and  several  kinds 
of  metrosideros.  On  the  mountains,  above  2000  feet 
elevation,  we  find  hollies;  myrtaceous,  melastomaceous,  and 
laurinaceous  trees ;  epacridaceous  and  vaccinaceous  bushes ; 
with  bright-coloured  orchids,  and  delicate  ferns  and 
mosses ;  but  no  true  alpine  vegetation  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. There  are  many  perfdmed  barks  and  woods, 
but  sandal- wood  is  now  confined  to  the  south-western  parts 
of  Vanua  Levu,  and  Viti  Leva,  and  is  very  scarce.^ 

The  only  terrestrial  mammal  is  a  rat,  probably  intro- 
duced by  Europeans,  and  the  dog,  pig,  and  fowl  were 
domesticated  when  the  islands  were  first  visited  The 
birds  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Tonga  and  Samoa  groups  farther  east  They  are  allied  to 
Australian  and  especially  Polynesian  forms.  Lizards  are 
comparatively  abundant  and  varied,  but  there  are  only 
two  snakes,  while  there  are  several  kinds  of  tree-frogs. 

The  F^ians  are  a  dark-coloured,  frizzly-haired,  bearded 
race,  reproducing  in  the  east  the  tall  and  muscular  bodies 
of  the  finest  of  the  western  Papuans,  but  much  superior 
to  them  both  in  regularity  of  feature  and  in  degree 
of  civilisation.  They  exhibit,  however,  a  considerable 
amount  of  intermixture  with  the  brown  Polynesians  of 

1  Home's  Twr  in  Fiji,  pp.  50,  63,  208. 
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ToDga  and  Samoa,  who  have  long  ago  establisbed  colonies 
in  the  Fiji  lalands,  and  have  to  some  extent  modified 
both  the  customs  and  the  language  of  die  indigenes. 
Yet  they  remfun  undoubted  Melanesians,  and  difler  from 


NATIVE  o?  Fin. 
their  Hahori  neighbours  not  only  in  their  scanty  drees, 
which  hardly  differs  &om  that  of  the  savage  New  Hebri- 
deans,  but  in  using  the  bow  and  arrow  as  a  weapon,  and 
ja  making  pott«ry,  both  arts  beii^  foreign  to  the  true 
Polynesians. 

The  people  had  a  regular   system   of  government 
onder  chiefs  of  tribes,  of  whom  there  are  twelve  at  thir- 
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teen.  Thej  had  priests  and  temples^  a  complex  myth- 
ology, and  a  firm  belief  in  a  future  state.  Their  manners 
and  morals  are  in  many  respects  those  of  a  civilised 
people,  yet  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  has  human  life 
been  so  recklessly  destroyed,  or  cannibalism  been  reduced 
to  such  a  system,  as  here.  Human  flesh  was,  till  recently, 
the  Fijian's  greatest  luxury,  and  not  only  enemies  or  slaves 
kept  for  the  purpose,  but  sometimes  even  wives,  children, 
and  Mends,  were  sacrificed  to  gratify  it  At  great  feasts 
it  was  not  imcommon  to  see  twenty  human  bodies  cooked 
at  a  time,  and  on  the  demand  of  a  chief  for  *^  long  pig," 
which  is  their  euphuism  for  a  human  body,  his  attendants 
would  rush  out  and  kiU  the  first  person  they  met,  rather 
than  fisul  to  gratify  him.  Ko  less  horrible  were  the 
htiman  sacrifices  which  attended  most  of  their  ceremonies. 
When  a  chief  died  a  whole  hecatomb  of  wives  and  slaves 
had  to  be  buried  alive  with  him.  When  a  chiefs  house 
was  built,  the  hole  for  each  post  must  have  a  slave  to 
hold  it  up  and  be  buried  with  it  When  a  great  war- 
canoe  was  to  be  launched,  or  to  be  brought  home,  it  must 
be  dragged  to  or  fix>m  the  water  over  living  human  beings 
tied  between  two  plantain  stems  to  serve  as  rollers. 
Stranger  still,  and  altogether  incredible,  were  it  not 
vouched  for  by  independent  testimony  of  the  most  satis- 
factoiy  character,  these  people  scrupled  not  to  offer  them- 
selves to  a  horrible  death  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  cus- 
tom, or  to  avoid  the  finger  of  scorn.  So  firm  was  their 
beUef  in  a  future  state,  in  which  the  actual  condition  of 
the  dying  person  was  perpetuated,  that  on  the  first  symp- 
toms of  old  age  and  weakness,  parents,  with  their  own 
free  consent,  were  buried  by  their  children.  A  mission- 
ary was  actually  invited  by  a  young  nxan  to  attend  the 
fimeral  of  his  mother,  who  herself  walked  cheerfully  to 
the  grave  and  was  there  buried ;  while  a  young  nxan  who 
was  unwell  and  not  able  to  eat,  was  voluntarily  buried 
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alive,  because,  as  he  himself  said,  if  he  could  not  eat  he 
should  get  thin  and  weak,  and  the  girls  would  call  him  a 
skeleton,  and  laugh  at  him.  He  was  buried  \>j  his  own 
father ;  and  when  he  asked  to  be  strangled  first  he  was 
scolded  and  told  to  be  quiet,  and  be  buried  like  other 
people,  and  give  them  no  more  trouble;  and  he  was 
buried  accordingly.^ 

The  weapons  of  the  Fijians  consist  of  spears,  slings, 
clubs,  short  throwing-clubs,  and  bows  and  arrows.  Most 
of  these  are  larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  other  Pacific 
islanders,  corresponding  to  the  more  warlike  character  and 
greater  strength  of  the  people.  Their  towns  are  often 
fortified  with  one  or  more  earthen  ramparts  faced  with 
stones,  and  surmounted  by  a  fence  of  reed  or  cocoa-nut 
trunks,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat.  The 
houses  of  the  coast  people  are  oblong,  20  to  30  feet  long, 
well  built,  and  with  doorways  on  the  two  sides  four  feet 
wide,  and  only  about  the  same  height,  but  rich  men  and 
chiefs  have  much  larger  houses.  The  doors  are  of  mats, 
and  the  floor  at  the  ends  is  raised  a  little,  and  covered 
with  mats  for  sleeping  on.  In  the  mountain  districts  the 
houses  are  square  with  a  central  post  They  have  pyra- 
midal temples  often  erected  on  terraced  mounds,  but  many 
of  these  have  now  been  destroyed.  Their  canoes  are  well 
built,  and  sometimes  more  than  100  feet  long,  usually 
double,  of  unequal  size,  the  smaller  serving  as  a  powerful 
outrigger.  Their  agricultural  implements  are  digging 
sticks  and  hoes  made  of  turtle-bone  or  flat  oyster-shells, 
now  replaced  by  iron.  They  are  skilful  in  basket  and 
net  making. 

The  Fijians  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  very  par- 
ticular about  their  personal  appearance.  They  do  not  load 
themselves  with  ornaments,  like  the  more  savage  Melane- 

I  Erdane's  Journal  of  a  Orum  among  the  lUandsqfthe  Western  Paeife, 
p.  475. 
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aian  taribea,  and,  usually,  the  women  only  are  tattooed. 
AlUiough   so  scantily  dressed,  they  are    essentially  aa 


modest  as  the  most  civilised  nations,  and  any  public  in- 
decency would  be  severely  punished.  Though  they  have 
learnt  many  arts  from  their  interoourse  with  the  Samoans 
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and  Tongans,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  they  are 
superior  to  the  Polynesians  in  intelligence. 

In  no  place  has  missionary  effort  been  more  success- 
ful, or  its  fruits  more  apparent^  than  in  Fiji  It  is  only 
forty  years  since  the  first  missionaries  landed  at  Lakemba, 
one  of  the  small  eastern  islands  of  the  group,  at  a  time 
when  all  the  horrors  of  cannibalism  and  massacre  were 
at  their  height.  The  king,  Thakombau,  who  long  opposed 
them,  was  at  length  converted,  and  cannibalism  and 
human  sacrifices  finally  abolished,  and  now  the  entire 
population  are  Christians.  This  great  change  has  been 
mainly  effected  by  the  Wesleyan  missions,  assisted  by  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  and,  more  recently,  by  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  1874  the  entire  archipelago  became  a  British 
colony  under  a  deed  of  cession  from  Thakombau,  who 
had  long  established  his  power  as  a  supreme  ruler  over 
all  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  various  islands.  Under  the 
wise  and  judicious  rule  of  Sir  Arthur  Grordon,  who  was 
governor  from  1875  to  1880,  the  great  change  from 
savage  rule  to  civilised  government  has  been  effected 
without  exciting  the  animosity  of  the  natives.  About 
2000  Europeans  have  settled  in  the  islands,  and  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and  arrow-root  is 
being  attempted  more  or  less  successfully.  Cocoa-nuts, 
however,  are  the  staple  produce  at  present,  the  dried 
kernel  of  the  nut  (called  copra)  as  well  as  the  fibre,  being 
largely  exported.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  also  flourish 
well,  so  that  eveiy  necessary  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  can  be  produced  in  Fiji 

As  the  native  Fijians  prefer  for  the  most  part  to  culti- 
vate their  own  land  rather  than  work  for  strangers,  great 
efforts  are  made  by  the  European  planters  to  introduce 
foreign  labour.  Ten  small  vessels  are  said  to  be  con- 
stantly engaged  in  bringing  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
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the  Solomons^  and  the  Polynesian  Islands ;  but  the  supply 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
bring  coolies  firom  British  India. 

The  importance  of  this  new  colony  as  opening  a  field 
for  enterprise,  and  as  affording  a  delightful  tropical  resi- 
dence, is  so  great,  that  a  brief  account  of  the  several  islands 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Most  of  them  are  high  and 
mountainous,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  as  if  they  were 
the  highest  points  of  a  submerged  continent  There  is 
nowhere  much  level  land,  hills  and  lovely  valleys  suc- 
ceeding each  other  from  the  shore  towards  the  interior ; 
while  lofty  peaks  rise  in  every  direction,  and  numerous 
ridges  and  spurs  branch  off  in  endless  complexity. 

Considering  their  size  and  rocky  nature,  the  islands 
are  wonderfully  well  watered,  and  the  two  larger  have 
numerous  streams,  many  of  which  are  navigable  by 
canoes  and  good  sized  boats  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  The  scenery  in  many  of  the  valleys  is  very 
grand.  Lofty  precipices  and  narrow  gorges  succeed  each 
other,  while  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  clothes  the 
rocks  with  beauty.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  con- 
sisting of  decomposed  volcanic  or  coralline  formations, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Home  (the  government 
botanist  of  Mauritius)  that  there  is  hardly  any  land  that 
is  not  capable  of  profitable  cultivation. 

Yiti  Levu,  the  chief  of  the  group,  contains  the  largest 
rivers  and  the  greatest  extent  of  level  land ;  and  it  is  on 
the  south  side  of  this  island,  in  Suva  harbour,  that  the  new 
official  capital  of  Fiji  is  situated.  The  population  is 
about  50,000 ;  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
rivers  are  navigable  for  small  steamers,  the  island  offers 
unusual  facilities  for  colonization. 

Yanua  Levu,  the  next  island  in  extent^  is  115  miles 
long,  but  only  25  miles  in  average  width.  It  is  traversed 
from  end  to  end  by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  longest 
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slope  of  which  is  towards  the  north-west  These  are 
covered  with  dense  forests  along  the  watershed,  which 
iQtercept  the  south-east  trade  winds,  and  while  giving  rise 
to  numerous  streams,  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
to  the  north  and  west  subject  to  long-continued  drought 
Mr.  Home  says: — ^"In  passmg  over  these  mountains 
many  magnificent  views  present  themselves.  Here  forest 
and  woodland,  with  vaUey  opening  into  valley  in  oft- 
repeated  succession ;  there,  on  one  side,  the  open  grass 
covered  country  of  Macuata ;  on  the  other,  the  blue  sea 
studded  with  islands — ^with  spots  and  lines  of  white  foam 
where  the  sea  is  breaking  on  the  reefs  -,  all  these,  seen 
from  a  considerable  elevation,  combine  in  forming  a 
panorama  of  which  words  can  convey  a  very  faint  idea." 

The  island  of  Taviuni  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Yanua 
Levu,  and  is  about  21  miles  long  and  12  wide.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mountain  ridge  nearly  3000  feet  high,  covered 
on  the  windward  side  with  dense  forests  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  Most  of  the 
settlements  are  on  the  leeward  side,  where  the  rainfall  is 
less  excessive  and  the  vegetation  less  dense.  The  scenery 
is  said  to  be  supremely  beautiful  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 

Kandavu,  the  most  southern  and  western  island  of 
the  group,  is  about  the  same  size  as  Taviuni  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  well  wooded,  and  has  a  popidation  of  over 
10,000. 

Ovalou  is  an  island  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Yiti 
Levu,  of  a  nearly  circular  form,  and  about  7  miles  across. 
It  is  very  mountainous,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet,  and  presenting  ia  this  small  area  numei^ 
ous  ranges  and  spurs,  with  valleys  and  narrow  gorges  in 
all  the  complexity  of  a  great  mountain  system.  The 
central  valley,  bounded  by  perpendicular  clifis  backed  by 
wooded  mountains,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  Fiji  Levuka, 
hitherto  the  capital  of  Fiji,  consists  of  one  long  street  ex- 
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tending  along  the  beach,  and  occupying  almost  the  whole 
of  the  level  gronnd.  The  dwelling-houses  are  perched 
on  the  rocky  mountain  side  above  the  town,  and  are 
approached  by  steep  winding  paths  or  steps  over  rocky 
slopes.  Mr.  Home  declares  that  a  worse  situation  could  not 
be  chosen  for  a  town ;  so  that  the  removal  of  the  official 
capital  to  Suva  harbour,  where  there  is  ample  space  for 
a  considerable  town  and  suburban  population,  and  ready 
access  to  the  interior  of  a  large  island,  is  fully  justified. 

Lakemba  is  the  largest  of  the  eastern  islands,  and 
was  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 
It  is  nearly  round,  and  about  six  miles  in  diameter.  Other 
islands  are  Koro,  Angau,  Quamea,  Babi,  Nuka  Levu,  Yanua 
Balavu,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Tonga  men,  Yanua 
Yatu,  Moala,  Totoya,  Matuka,  Yatulele,  the  Yasawa  group 
on  the  north-west  of  Yiti  Levu,  and  many  others. 

By  the  census  taken  in  1881  the  white  population 
of  Fiji  was  2,293,  while  the  native  Fijians  numbered 
115,635,  of  which  61,836  were  males  and  53,799 
females.  There  were  also  about  6000  Polynesian 
labourers  and  cooHes.  In  1869  it  was  estimated  that 
the  native  population  numbered  200,000.  In  1874  it 
was  reduced  to  140,000,  and  this  number  was  still 
further  reduced  by  the  epidemic  of  measles  in  1875.  In 
1879  the  native  population  is  said  to  have  been  108,924, 
but  as  it  cannot  possibly  have  increased  by  more  than 
6000  in  two  years,  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  returns 
seems  doubtful ;  and  we  are  therefore  uncertain  whether 
here,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  adoption  of  our  religion 
and  government  is  leading  to  the  extinction  of  the  native 
race. 

In  Fiji,  as  in  most  tropical  countries,  there  is  a  dry 
and  a  wet  season ;  the  former  is  cool,  and  lasts  from  May 
to  October,  the  latter  is  hot,  and  lasts  from  October  to 
May.     In  the  dry  season  the  south-east  trade  winds  pre* 
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vail,  and  eyeiy  person  is  benefited  by  the  cool  mvigorat- 
ing  breeze.  During  the  wet  season,  there  are  frequent 
calms,  and  the  winds  are  variable.  The  weather  is  hot, 
and  the  least  exertion  brings  the  perspiration  in  streams 
out  of  the  body.  While  the  cool  weather  lasts,  Euro- 
peans can  wear  with  comfort  clothing  adapted  to  an 
English  summer,  the  weather  being  delightful ;  but  in  the 
hot  season  the  least  amount  of  clothing  is  burdensome 
and  oppressive. 

The  annual  rainfall  in  Fiji  may  be  considered  heavy, 
even  for  a  tropical  country ;  and— what  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view — the  rains 
fall  most  abundantly  during  the  warm  season  when 
vegetation  most  requires  it  Mr.  Home,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  account  of  the  Eiyian  climate,  gives  the 
following  important  fact  as  to  the  effects  of  forests  on 
rainfalL  Since  1862,  the  thickly  wooded  hiUs  around 
Leouka  have  been  cleared,  because  they  afforded  shelter 
to  mountaineers  who  often  plundered  the  town ;  and  since 
then  the  number  of  rainy  days,  although  not  the  total  rain- 
fall, has  been  materially  reduced.  Formerly  the  rain  came 
in  gentle  showers  which  sank  into  the  ground  and  refreshed 
the  vegetation,  whereas  it  now  descends  in  torrents,  and 
runs  off  the  ground,  carrying  away  the  loose  soil  on  the 
surface,  where  the  ground  is  steep,  and  doing  great 
damage  to  both  soil  and  vegetation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Government  will  strictly  regulate  the  forest 
growth  of  these  islands,  and  thus  avoid  the  irreparable 
jdeterioration,  both  of  soil  and  climate,  which  has  been 
caused  in  many  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon  by  indiscrimi- 
nate clearings. 

Mr.  Home  seems  to  have  been  favourably  impressed 
with  the  sMU  and  industry  of  the  Fijians  in  agricul- 
ture. They  grow  cotton,  maize,  and  tobacco,  with  great 
success,  and  have  learnt  by  observation  and  experience 
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the  best  soil  and  sitaation^  and  the  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  each  crop,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
produce  on  a  small  patch  of  ground.  living  in  so  genial 
a  climate,  and  having  so  few  wants,  the  Fijian  does  not 
of  course  labour  with  the  persistence  and  energy  of 
Europeans,  but  he  is  by  no  means  an  habitual  idler,  and 
he  who  does  not  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  family  and 
those  of  his  tribe  has  not  much  respect  shown  to  him  by 
his  fellow-townsmen. 

Fiji  is  a  Grown  colony,  administered  by  a  governor 
and  executive  coundL  The  laws  are  prepared  by  a 
legislative  council  of  thirteen  members.  The  native 
village  and  district  councils  are  recognised,  and  there  are 
twelve  superior  native  chiefis  who  receive  salaries,  and 
also  twenty-six  native  magistrates ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  indigenous  self-government  will  be  carefully 
preserved  and  extended. 

The  revenue  has  increased  &om  £40,000  in  1876  to 
£80,678  in  1880;  but  the  expenditure  is  still  greater, 
and  there  is  a  public  debt  of  £120,000. 

The  imports  in  1880  amounted  to  £185,740,  while 
the  exports  of  produce  raised  in  the  colony  reached 
£178,000. 

Four  newspapers  are  published  in  FijL  There  are 
numerous  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  an  excellent 
Mechanics'  and  Literary  Institute,  an  Hospital,  and  a 
Planters'  Association,  besides  several  Banks  and  Insurance 
Companies,  and  there  is  a  monthly  mail  steamer  from 
Sydney  to  Suva  and  Levuka. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

POLTNESIA. 

1.  Extent  and  Component  Orowps. 

Polynesia,  comprises  a  ntunber  of  distinct  archipela- 
goes, on  which  are  dependent  some  few  smaller  groups. 
The  westernmost  is  the  Tonga  group,  with  the  Samoa  a 
little  to  the  north-east.  Between  these  are  a  few 
scattered  islands,  and  north  of  Sconoa  the  small  Tokelau 
cluster,  to  the  north-west  of  which  is  the  Ellice  group,  or 
lagoon  Islands  of  the  missionaries.  The  space  between 
Tonga  and  the  Society  group  is  occupied  by  the  scattered 
Henrey  Islands ;  and  with  the  Society  may  be  included 
the  Austral  or  Tibuai  Isles,  south  of  them,  and  the  great 
Paumota,  or  Low  Archipelago,  east  of  them,  with  £a- 
pa-nui,  or  Easter  Island,  stQl  farther  east.  North  of  the 
Paumota  lies  the  Marquesas  group,  west  and  north-west 
of  which  are  several  small  scattered  islands,  which  have 
been  disposed  in  three  clusters — ^the  Penrhyn  or  Mana- 
hiTri  north  of  the  Paumota,  the  Phoenix  norUi  of  Tokelau, 
and  the  America  north  of  the  Penrhyn.  The  last  Poly- 
nesian archipelago  is  that  of  the  Hawaii,  or  Sandwich 
Islands,  situated  far  away  on  the  northern  tropic,  with 
which  may  be  included  a  chain  of  smaller  islets  stretch- 
ing thence  towards  the  north-west 

2.  The  Polynesian  or  Mahori  JSace, 
As  the  whole  of  the  Polynesian  islands  are  inhabited 
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by  one  lace,  which  differs  very  little  in  ihe  several 
udands,  we  will  give  here  a  brief  general  description  of 
this  interesting  people,  the  Tongans  and  Samoans  being 
taken  as  typical  examples,  except  when  other  islands  are 
specially  referred  ta 

The  Mahoris  or  Brown  Polynesians,  according  to  the 
universal  testimony  of  travellers  and  residents,  are  one  of 
the  very  finest  races  on  the  globe.  A  recent  writer  says — 
"  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  strike  one  at  first 
so  much  as  these  Friendly  Islanders.  Their  dear,  light 
copper-brown  colonred  skins,  yellow  and  curly  hair,  good- 
humoured,  handsome  faces,  their  totU  ensernble,  formed  a 
novel  and  splendid  picture  of  the  genus  homo  ;  and,  as  far 
as  physique  and  appearance  goes,  they  gave  one  certainly 
an  impression  of  being  a  superior  race  to  ours."  ^  Captain 
Erskine,  speaking  of  the  same  people,  says — ''  The  men 
were  a  remarkably  fine-looking  set  of  people,  and  among 
them  were  several  above  six  feet  high,  and  of  Herculean 
proportions.  One  stout  fellow  attracted  attention  as  soon 
as  he  crossed  the  gangway,  and  I  found  that  his  arm 
measured  above  the  elbow  16^  inches,  whilst  that  of  one 
of  our  forecastle  men,  probably  tiie  stoutest  man  in  the  ship, 
was  but  14  inches."  And  again — *'  The  manly  beauty  of 
the  young  men  is  very  remarkable ;  one  in  particular,  who 
had  decked  his  hair  with  the  flowers  of  the  scarlet  hibis* 
cus,  might  have  sat  for  an  Antinous.  Their  features  are 
often  beautiful,  although  the  nose  is  somewhat  flatter  than 
with  us ;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  done  by  the  mothers  in 
the  children's  early  youth  as  an  improvement  to  their 
appearance."  This  practice  broadens  and  to  our  eye  dis- 
figures the  nose,  which  is  naturally  rather  long  and  some- 
what  arched,  as  shown  by  portraits,  and  can  hardly  differ 
in  its  normal  state  fix)m  that  of  good-looking  Europeans. 
The  hair  is  dark-brown  or  black,  smooth  and  curly,  totally 
unlike  either  the  frizzled  mop  of  the  Melanesian  or  the 

^  Lord  Geoi^  CunpbeU't  Lo^LeUenfrom  the  *  Challenger,'  p.  120. 

2k 
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perfectly  straight  black  hair  of  the  true  Malay.  They 
have  little  beard  generally^  though  sometimes  it  grows 
pretty  freely.  Their  average  stature  is  fiilly  equal  to  that 
of  Europeans.  The  form  of  their  heads  is  broad,  high, 
and  flattened  at  the  back ;  the  latter  feature  may,  however, 
be  artifidaL  In  character  they  are  cheerful  and  joyous, 
fond  of  da,ncing  and  song  and  a  variety  of  amusements. 
Although  ceremonious  and  stately  in  many  of  their  customs, 
gloom  and  moroseness  are  contrary  to  their  natura  They 
are  veiy  cleanly  in  all  their  habits,  and  have  a  taste  for 
neatness  and  order  such  as  never  exists  elsewhere  among 
people  in  a  barbarous  state.  Though  without  written  Ian- 
guage,  they  have  abundance  of  songs  and  traditions, 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  as  among 
the  ancient  bards  of  our  own  country. 

Although  entirely  without  metals,  their  native  manu- 
factures are  very  beautiful  They  make  mats  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  bark  doth,  beaten  out  to  the  thinness  of 
fine  paper,  joined  together  in  rolls  sometimes  hundreds  of 
yards  long,  and  ornamented  with  graceful  patterns  in 
various  colours.  They  make  bowls  and  plates  of  wood, 
and  cups  and  bottles  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  beautifully  carved 
and  polished.  The  handles  of  their  tools  and  clubs  and 
paddles  are  carved  with  a  marvellous  elaboration,  and 
with  great  taste,  their  only  tools  being  formed  of  stone  or 
shell.  Their  canoes,  sometimes  more  than  a  himdred  feet 
long,  take  many  years  to  build,  and  are  marvels  of 
ingenuity  and  constructive  skill,  the  planks  accurately 
fitted  and  fastened  together  by  strong  cords,  so  as  to  resist 
the  strain  of  voyages  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  the 
open  ocean.  Their  houses  are  of  an  oval  form,  sup* 
ported  on  two  lofty  central  pillars,  and  resting  on  a  tow 
of  dwarf  posts,  the  roofs  strongly  formed  of  rafters  and 
thatch.  Their  weapons  are  few  and  simple,  and  they  never 
discovered  the  art  of  making  pottery ;  yet,  as  they  are 
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undoubtedly  in  a  fax  higher  state  of  civilisation^  and  far 
superior  in  mental  capacity  to  many  savage  races  who 
possess  that  art,  it  is  a  proof  that  we  cannot  measure  the 
status  of  human  advancement  merely  by  progress  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  Having  no  vessels  to  boil  wat^,  their 
cooking  is  entirely  performed  by  baldng,  generally  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  a  method  which,  although  rude  in 
appearance,  is  really  so  perfect  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
their  not  seeking  for  any  other. 

Their  clothing  is  simple,  consisting  of  the  ordinary 
T-bandage  for  the  men,  and  for  the  women  a  neat  girdle 
or  petticoat  formed  of  dracsena  leaves.  Sometimes  the 
women  use  also  a  gaiment  like  the  Peruvian  poncho  to 
cover  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  on  state  occa- 
sions the  men  drape  themselves  in  voluminous  folds  of 
the  beautiful "  tapa ''  clotL  The  men  are  usually  tattooed 
from  the  navel  to  the  thigh,  and  also  often  around  the 
mouth  and  eyes,  in  a  variety  of  tasteful  patterns,  making 
them  look  as  if  the  body  were  covered  with  a  close-fitting 
garment  of  delicate  lacework. 

These  people  show  how  far  they  have  advanced 
beyond  the  savage  state  in  nothing  more  than  in  their 
treatment  of  women,  who  are  no  longer  beasts  of  burden 
or  slaves,  as  among  all  Melanesian  and  many  Malay  tribes, 
but  companions  and  equals,  carefully  protected  from  severe 
labour  or  anything  that  might  impair  their  grace  and 
beauty.  The  Mahori  women  devote  themselves  solely  to 
household  work,  making  mats  and  tapa  cloth,  plaiting 
ornamental  baskets,  and  such  light  out-door  employments 
as  fruit-gathering  and  fishing,  which  in  their  delightful 
climate  is  pastime  rather  than  labour. 

The  Polynesians  have  for  the  most  part  a  regular 
government  of  chieSs,  and  a  rude  religion  kept  up  by 
priests  as  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of  their  numerous 
gods,  to  whose  honour  lofty  temples  were  raised  on  mounds 
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of  earth.  They  <ire  warlike,  bat  have  none  of  the  sarage 
thirst  for  blood  of  the  Fijiana.  They  are  great  orators 
and  undaunted  aailoia.  Their  ceremonies  are  polluted 
by  no  human  sacriEces ;  cannibalism  with  them  has  never 
become  a  habit ;  they  are  kind  and  attentive  to  the  sick 
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and  aged,  and  unlimited  hospitality  ia  eveiywheie  prac- 
tised. The  cbieis  work  ae  well  as  the  common  pec^le, 
and  think  it  a  disgrace  if  they  do  not  excel  in  all 
departments  of  labour.  When  first  visited  by  Europeans 
they  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  healthy,  and  the 
islands  were  very  populous.  Captain  Cook  estimated  that 
tlie   Society  Islands  then   possessed    1700    war-canoes, 
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manned  b^  68,000  men.  Now,  the  total  popxilation  ol 
the  group  is  said  to  be  only  9000  1  Such  has  been  the 
effect  of  contact  with  European  civilisation  on  a  people 
declared  by  our  great  navigator.  Cook,  to  hare  been 
''  liberal,  brave,  open,  and  candid,  without  either  suspicion 
or  treachery,  cruelty  or  revenge ;"  while  the  naturalist, 
Forster,  who  accompanied  him,  declared,  that  he  ''  never 
saw  any  of  a  morose  or  discontented  disposition  in  the 
whole  nation ;"  and  that  **  they  all  join  to  their  cheerful 
temper  a  politeness  and  elegance  which  is  happily  blended 
with  the  most  innocent  simplicity  of  manners."  How  sad 
it  is  that  a  people  with  so  many  admirable  qualities  should 
be  exterminated  before  our  eyes  by  the  relentless  march 
of  our  too  imperfect  civilisation  I 

The  traditions  of  the  Polynesians  point  to  Savaii,  the 
largest  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  as  the  home  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and  many  peculiarities  in  language  and  local  nomen- 
clature indicate  that  the  various  branches  of  the  race,  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Tahiti,  and  even  to  New  Zealand, 
have  migrated  fix>m  this  centre.  Baiatea,  120  miles  west 
of  Tahiti,  is  another  mythological  centre  to  which  many 
traditions  refer;  as  well  as  Baiotonga,  almost  midway 
between  Tahiti  and  Samoa.  These  may  be  real  indica- 
tions as  to  the  process  of  dispersion  of  the  Mahori  race, 
but  are  of  little  value  in  determining  their  origin  or  first 
entrance  into  the  Pacific,  which  must  be  far  too  remote  an 
event  for  legend  to  afford  any  trustworthy  indications. 
Their  antiquity  is  proved  by  language  and  by  customs. 
The  languages  of  all  the  brown  Polynesians  are  dialects  of 
one  common  tongue ;  and  because  many  Malay  and  Javan- 
ese words  occur  in  all  these  dialects,  it  has  been  hastily 
assumed  by  many  writers  that  the  Mahoris  are  really 
Malays,  and  came  direct  from  the  Malay  Archipelago^ 
passing  by  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  fierce  Melanesians 
till  they  found  imoccupied  lands  farther  to  the  east.    But 
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a  more  careful  study  of  the  Mahoii  language  shows  that 
it  is  ladicaUy  distinct  £rom  the  Malay^  in  grammatical 
structure  no  less  than  in  vocabulary,  and  that  the  Malay 
words  after  all  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  per  cent,  and  are, 
besides,  mostly  modem  words,  not  modified  roots, — a 
clear  indication  of  their  recent  origin.^ 

Not  less  clear,  as  evidence  of  the  very  remote  antiquity 
of  the  Polynesians,  is  the  absence  of  the  art  of  making 
pottery  among  the  whole  of  the  race ;  for  it  implies  that 
they  left  the  continent  or  the  western  islands  before  that 
art  was  known,  its  practice  being  so  simple  and  at  the 
same  time  so  useful,  that,  once  known,  it  would  certainly 
never  have  been  lost.  But  on  all  the  great  continents  and 
continental  islands  this  is  a  universal  and  a  very  ancient 
art  There  is  not  a  single  tribe  in  the  whole  Malay 
Archipelago  but  what  possesses  it ;  and  there  is  evidence 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  it  dates  far  back  into 
prehistoric  times,  and  even  into  the  polished  stone  age. 
In  Eastern  Asia,  where  it  attained  a  high  development 
much  earlier  than  in  Europe,  it  is  certainly  of  extreme 
antiquity. 

We  have  already  seen  that  their  tall  stature,  their 
curly  hair,  their  well-formed  and  rather  prominent  fea- 
tures, their  joyous  and  laughter-loving  dispositions,  all 
separate  these  people  widely  from  true  Malays.  Yet  they 
have  many  characteristics  of  an  Asiatic  race,  and  Mr. 
Banken  states  that  Chinese  in  Tahiti  may  sometimes  be 
mistaken  for  natives.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  came  originally,  but  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  from 
some  part  of  Southern  Asia,  and  that  they  found  the 
islands  more  or  less  occupied  by  dark  Melanesians,  whom 
they  have  displaced,  but  with  whom  they  partially  inter- 
mixed.    The  direction  of  this  migration  was  probably  by 

^  W.L.  Banken,  '' South  Sea  Islanders  ;*' in /ouriMil  ^  M«  ^iiMrqpOi 
logiaa  IfutUute,  1877,  toL  tL  p.  248. 
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tilie  chain  of  small  islands  east  of  the  Philippines ;  and  it 
may  be  that  during  the  long  piogiess  of  migration  over 
3000  miles  of  ocean,  from  island  to  island — ^all  without 
exception  small  flat  coial-islands — a  process  which  would 
probably  extend  over  scores  or  hundreds  of  generations, 
the  art  of  making  pottery  might  have  been  lost  for  want 
of  suitable  materials.  Savaii  would  be  the  first  lofty  and 
luxuriant  island  of  considerable  area  that  they  would 
meet  with,  and  here  they  would  remain  till  an  overflowing 
population  drove  them  to  seek  fresh  lands  farther  east 
A  slight  mixture  with  the  higher  class  of  Melanesians  has 
occasionally  taken  place,  and  has  tended  to  produce  the 
tall  and  bulky  bodies,  the  pronounced  features,  and  the 
slightly  curly  or  wavy  hair  which  distinguishes  them 
firom  all  Mongolian  tribes ;  while  it  has  never  been  suffi- 
cient materially  to  affect  the  general  lightness  of  their 
colour,  which  has,  moreover,  been  favoured  by  the  prefer- 
ence for  the  fairest  women  which  they  invariably  show. 

3.  The  Tonga^  or  Friendly  Islands. 

South-east  of  Fiji  lie  the  Friendly  Islands  (Tonga), 
divided  into  three  sub-groups  by  two  narrow  channels. 
In  the  southern  cluster  lies  Tongatabu,  the  laigest  island 
of  the  archipelago.  They  are  surrounded  by  dangerous 
coral  ree&,  and  though  the  soil  is  fertile,  there  is  a  lack 
of  flowing  streams.  The  natives,  belonging  to  the  fair 
Polynesian  race,  surpass  all  other  South  Sea  islanders  in 
mental  development,  in  the  structure  of  their  dwellings, 
and  preparation  of  their  implements,  weapons,  dress,  etc., 
betraying  considerable  skill  and  dexterity.  The  northern 
and  central  cluster  form  the  state  of  Yavao. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643, 
and  were  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  1777.  They  are 
all  low,  consisting  either  of  raised  coral  or  volcanic  de- 
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posits,  and  there  are  still  several  active  volcanoes  among 
thesL  Tofoa,  to  the  west  of  Hapai»  is  always  smoking ; 
Latte,  sonth-west  of  Yavao,  is  also  active,  as  is  Amnrgora^ 
to  the  north-west;  and  there  are  several  other  extinct 
cones.  The  last-named  island  was  in  eniption  in  1846, 
before  which  date  it  was  inhabited*  and  covered  with 
verdure  and  fruit-trees.  It  then  blew  up  with  an  ex- 
plosion which  was  heard  130  miles  off,  and  was  reduced 
to  a  huge  mass  of  lava  and  burnt  sand,  without  one 
leaf  or  blade  of  grass  of  any  kind.  The  people  had 
all  escaped,  warned  by  violent  earthquakes  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption.  The  sea  was  covered  with  ashes  for 
more  than  60  miles,  and  the  trees  and  crops  at  Yavao 
were  seriously  damaged. 

The  Tongan  dialect  is  harder  than  the  Samoan,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  contact  and  inter^ 
mixture  with  the  Fijians.  The  people  are  now  all  Chris- 
tians, and  they  have  established  a  regular  and  efficient 
government  under  a  native  king.  In  1847  the  population 
was  estimated  by  the  missionaries  at  40,000  or  50,000, 
which  has  now  diminished  to  about  10,000.  The  chief 
exports  are  timber,  cocoa-nuts,  and  coir ;  while  dups  obtain 
ample  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  people  are 
admirable  boat-builders  and  sailors,  visiting  all  the  adjacent 
groups  in  their  fine  canoes. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Tongatabu  there  is  a  remark- 
able ancient  monument,  consisting  of  two  perpendicular 
rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  about  forty  feet  in  height^ 
supporting  a  large  slab  across  the  top,  surmounted  in  the 
middle  by  a  large  bowl  of  the  same  material  Its  history 
is  entirely  unknown,  and  the  stone  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  said  to  be  not  found  on  the  island.  A  figure  of 
this  most  interesting  monument  is  given  in  Mr.  Brenchley's 
Oncise  of  the  Ourofoa;  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  stone  monuments  scattered  widely  over  the  iaianda 
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of  die  Pacific  from  the  Caioliuea  to  Easter  Island,  it  leads 
to  the  concloBion  that  some  other  taes,  with  a  different 
if  not  a  higher  civilisation,  preceded  dioae  which  now 
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i.  The  Samoa,  or  Navigator'B  Islands. 

North  of  Toi^  360  miles,  ia  aitaated  the  Samoa  or 
M'aTigatoi's  group,  conaiBtii^  of  four  larger  and  several 
smaller  islands,  with  a  total  area  of  1200  sqaare  miles. 
The  larger  members  of  the  gionp  are  Sawaii,  Upoln,  Tntiula, 
and  Manna.  Upoln  contains  the  prindpal  harbonr  and 
chief  town,  Apia.  Here  also  is  the  peak  of  Tafiia,  2500  feet 
high,  forming  a  perfactlj  ronnd  lava  cone  and  crater  com- 
pletely filled  with  a  dense  forest.  Samoa  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  lovehest,  most  agreeable  and  productive  of 
all  the  Soath  Sea  gronpe.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  ia 
snch  that  the  coltivation  of  tropical  plants  yields  abundant 
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retums^  and  the  means  of  subsistence  are  perhaps  more 
easily  obtained  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

All  these  islands  are  yolcanic,  and  their  appearance 
is  said  to  be  enchanting,  fine  fertile  plains  extending  to 
the  foot  of  the  wooded  hiUs.  Savaii,  the  ki^gest  island, 
is  the  least  fitted  to  support  a  large  population,  having 
been  so  recently  subject  to  volcanic  action  that  much  of 
its  surface  is  absolutely  sterila  It  has  many  extinct 
craters,  chief  among  whidi  is  the  lofty  peak  of  Mua,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  4000  feet.  Going  inland  from  the 
district  of  Aopo,  the  traveller  passes  over  a  tract  of  countiy 
thickly  strewn  with  scorisa  and  ashes,  which  are  evidently 
of  very  recent  origin,  so  that  the  native  tradition  of  the 
last  eruption  having  taken  place  only  200  years  ago  is 
probably  correct  In  the  north-west  of  the  island  are 
also  many  miles  of  lava-plains,  but  little  altered ;  and  in 
the  east  there  is  an  older  and  larger  lava-bed  partly  de- 
composed and  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation.  In  spite 
of  a  considerable  rainfall,  Savaii  possesses  no  rivers,  owing 
to  the  porous  nature  of  the  vesicular  lava,  which  offers  a 
large  extent  of  heated  surface,  so  as  to  evaporate  the 
greater  part  of  the  moisture,  while  the  remainder  sinks 
down  and  appears  as  springs  near  the  coast.  The  moun- 
tainous interior  is  thus  entirely  waterless  and  barren,  so 
that  even  the  natives  cannot  traverse  it  It  is  a  solitude 
destitute  of  animal  life,  alternately  parched  by  a  tropical 
sun  and  deluged  by  fierce  rain-storms,  and  affording  neither 
food  nor  permanent  water.  The  narrow  belt  of  fertile 
soil  which  in  places  extends  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  is,  however,  exceedingly  beautiful,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  with  lofky  groves  of  cocoa-nut 
and  fruit  trees.  Here,  and  in  some  of  the  more  fertile 
valleys,  are  congregated  the  scanty  population  of  the 
island,  who  are  said  to  be  more  warlike  and  less  Mendly 
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to  foieigneis  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  bat 
moie  fertile  and  more  populous  islands.^ 

The  Samoan  Islands  aie  very  subject  to  huiricanes, 
and  in  April  1850  Apia,  the  capital,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  one.  Earthquakes  are  also  frequent,  but 
not  very  severe ;  and  they  do  little  damage  owing  to  the 
elasticity  and  strength  of  the  buildings,  entirely  con- 
structed of  posts  and  light  rafters  securely  lashed  together. 
The  Didwficulus  striffirostris,  a  remarkable  ground  pigeon, 
forming  a  distinct  family,  is  found  only  in  the  isknd  of 
Upolu,  where  it  is  very  rare,  and  wiU  probably  soon 
become  extinct. 

The  Samoans  are  said  to  be  the  fiedrest  of  all  the 
Polynesian  races,  and  although  not  so  much  advanced  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures  as  some  of  their  neighbours, 
surpass  them  all  in  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
civilisation*  Captain  Erskine  remarks  that  they  carry 
their  habits  of  cleanliness  and  decency  to  a  higher  point 
than  the  most  fastidious  of  civilised  nations.  Their  public 
meetings  and  discussions  are  carried  on  with  a  dignity 
and  forbearance  which  Europeans  never  equal,  while  even 
in  the  heat  of  war  they  have  shown  themselves  amenable 
to  the  influences  of  reason  and  religion.  The  Bev.  Gteorge 
Turner  describes  how,  in  1848,  during  one  of  the  local 
wars,  on  the  day  after  a  battle,  a  party  of  warriors  from 
a  fleet  of  flfteen  canoes  landed  in  pursuit  of  their  enemies, 
who,  they  expected,  were  concealed  on  the  mission  pre- 
mises. In  great  excitement,  and  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  they  searched  the  houses,  and  finding  no  one  went 
off  in  their  canoes,  when  one  of  them  stood  up  in  the  bow 
of  his  canoe  and  made  the  following  speech : — "  Just  one 
word  to  you  the  missionary,  and  to  you  the  teachers, 
assembled  in  that  sacred  seminary.     Bear  with  us  in  this 

>  '*ThA  KftTigator  Islands,**  by  littan  Forbes,  IID.    RrooMdingt  ^ 
ih$  Bfifol  Chcgraphieal  Society,  1877,  toL  zzi  p.  140. 
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rude  oonduct  Before  we  leave,  tell  us  if  jou  have  nuased 
anything.  Teachers  I  be  steadfieust  Yours  is  the  ri^it 
course.  Our  hearts  are  not  in  this  wicked  work.  Keep 
close  to  the  cause  of  Gtod,  That  is  where  our  hearts  are, 
and  we  hope  ere  long  to  be  there  ourselve&  Health  and 
prosperity  to  you  all ! ''  And  he  states  that,  dniing  a 
nine  years'  war,  none  of  the  parties  ever  fought  on 
Sunday. 

The  former  warlike  and  rapacious  character  of  the 
Samoans  has,  in  fact,  undergone  a  complete  change  amoe 
the  year  1836,  when  the  archipelago  became  a  diief 
centre  of  missionary  zeaL  Besides  schools  and  chuiches, 
there  exist  several  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers; 
and  in  the  above-mentioned  capital,  where  reside  the 
foreign  consuls,  many  European  traders  have  also  settled 
down. 

In  Samoa  German  commercial  interests  have  acquired 
greater  expansion  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  Oerman  houses,  mostly  connected  with 
the  Hamburg  trade,  have  here  been  followed  by  the 
blessings  of  a  well-r^ulated  social  culture  amongi^  the 
natives. 

The  cocoa-nut  palm  is  largely  cultivated  for  exporta- 
tion, besides  cotton,  cofTee,  and  maize.  Here  also  various 
local  products  are  bought  up,  and  consigned,  as  return 
cargoes^  on  board  the  vessels  importing  hardware,  imple^ 
ments,  and  other  manufactured  goods  from  Australia. 
The  great  importance  of  the  seaport  of  Apia  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  become  the  emporium  of  the  produce  of 
all  the  other  Padfie  islands,  Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring 
groups  alone  excepted  The  scarcity  of  labour,  however, 
forms  a  great  obstacle  to  the  economical  cultivatian  of 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  in  Samoa.  To  supply  thb  vrant^  the 
natives  of  the  Carolines  and  Marshall  Islands  have,  in 
recent  years,  been  frequently  introduced,  these  aetftlezB 
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contractile  to  serve  for  fotur  or  five  jeais.  They  are 
zeadily  attracted  by  the  induoements  of  better  nourish- 
ment, good  dwellings,  and  kind  treatment  they  receive  in 
the  settlements,  which  are  managed  after  the  European 
fieushion,  so  that  there  is  now  no  lack  of  coolie  labour. 
By  means  of  the  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  Australia,  Pango-Pango  now  communicates  with  both 
hemispheres,  and  its  trade  has  accordingly  of  late  years 
become  very  brisk.  In  1869,  67  vessels,  of  15,672  tons 
burthen,  entered  the  ports  of  this  group.  The  population 
is  variously  estimated  at  35,000  or  60,000.  Owing  to 
the  intrigues  of  foreign  adventurers  the  government  of 
the  islands  has  been  very  unsettled,  and  a  chronic  native 
war  has  prevailed  since  1876. 

5.  Savage  Idand. 

Savage  Island,  or  Kiue,  situated  nearly  midway  between 
the  Tonga  and  Samoa  groups,  is  a  small  island,  about  nine 
miles  long,  of  raised  coral  rock,  and  interesting  as  having 
a  population  of  mixed  Samoan  and  Melanesian  blood. 
They  speak  a  Samoan  dialect,  and  they  say  their  ancestors 
came  fix)m  that  island ;  but  they  found  a  blcu^k  popula- 
tion, with  whom  they  have  intermixed.  They  are  now 
wholly  converted  to  Christianity,  and  are  found  to  be  a 
very  intelligent,  mild,  and  interesting  race,  and  by  no 
means  the  dangerous  savages  they  were  long  supposed  to 
be.  Their  numbers,  in  1864,  were  over  5000,  and  they 
are  said  to  iacrease  at  the  rate  of  2\  per  cent  annually. 
If  this  be  true,  we  may  probably  attribute  it  to  the 
&ct  that  the  island  is  too  small  to  attract  any  visitors 
other  than  the  missionaries ;  and  it  becomes  most  valuable 
evidence  that  Polynesians  may  be  civilised  without  being 
exterminated,  if  they  are  only  protected  from  the  rude 
competition,  the  vices,  and  the  diseases  which  free  inter- 
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couise  with  the  ordinary  class  of  Eniopeans  iavatiah^ 
biings  upon  them.  In  Mr.  Brenchle/s  Voyage  of  fte 
Curofoa^  he  has  given  a  most  interesting  accotoit  of  tiiis 
island  and  the  condition  of  its  population  in  1865. 

6.  The  Union  and  Mlice  Islands. 

The  little  Tokelau  or  Union  group  lies  about  350 
miles  N.£.  of  the  easternmost  of  the  Navigator  group, 
and  consists  of  three  small  islands,  inhabited  by  a  people 
closely  resembling  the  Samoans,  and  speaking  an  allied 
dialect.  The  population  is  about  500,  and  the  islands 
are  occupied  by  Americans,  who  work  the  guano  deposits. 
The  Ellice  group  is  about  700  miles  N.W.  of  Savaii, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  low  coral  islands  and  atolls. 
The  population  of  about  2500  are  all  Christians.  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Samoan  language,  and  say  they 
came  firom  Samoa  thirty  generations  back.  They  have  a 
very  ancient  spear  or  staff,  which  they  say  they  brought 
from  Samoa,  and  they  name  the  particular  valley  tfaey 
came  from.  This  valley  was  visited  by  a  missionaiy,  to 
whom  they  lent  this  spear,  and  he  found  there  a  tradition 
of  a  large  party  having  gone  to  sea  and  never  returning, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  wood  the  spear  was  made  of  was 
of  a  land  that  grew  there.  We  have  here  proof  that 
traditions  of  migrations  among  the  Polynesians  may  be 
trusted,  even  when  so  remote  as  thirty  generations,  or 
600  years.  In  1863  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
the  island  of  Nukulaelae  were  kidnapped  by  Peruvians, 
imder  the  pretence  that  they  were  expected  missionarieB 
from  Samoa. 

7.  The  Heroey  Islands  or  CooKs  Archipelago. 
South-east  of  Samoa  about  700  miles  is  the  scattered 
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Hervey  or  Cook  Archipelago,  consistiiig  of  nine  islands, 
either  volcanic  or  coralline,  and  rendered  difficult  of  access 
by  dangerous  ree&  and  the  absence  of  harbours.  Baro- 
tonga,  the  largest,  is  volcanic  and  hilly,  with  fertile  and 
well^watered  valleys.  It  is  inhabited  by  people  who  have 
legends  of  their  migration  from  Samoa,  and  speak  a  closely 
allied  language.  They  say  they  found  black  people  in 
the  island ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  more  pronounced 
features,  more  wavy  hair,  and  are  darker  and  more 
eneigetic  than  the  Samoans,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  statement  In  Mungaia,  farther  south,  this  Melan- 
esian  lype  predominates,  the  people  being  dark  brown, 
with  wavy  or  Mzzled  hair,  and  well  bearded.  They  have 
still  more  prominent  features  than  the  Barotongans,  and 
wilder  manners,  and  forty  years  ago  were  fierce  man- 
himteis  and  cannibals.  These  people  may,  in  fact,  be 
considered  the  extreme  eastern  outliers  of  the  Melanesian 
race,  although  still  farther  east  there  are  found  some 
indications  of  intermixture  with  a  dark  race. 

The  natives  of  this  group  are  now  in  an  advanced 
state  of  civUisation*  They  all  read  the  Bible,  dress  after 
the  European  fashion,  and  live  in  stone  dwellings  grouped 
in  little  townships  under  separate  chiefs.  Yet  they  are 
diminishing  in  numbers  so  rapidly  that  their  total  ex- 
tinction can  only  be  a  question  of  time.  They  number 
at  present  scarcely  more  than  10,000,  of  whom  6000  are 
in  Barotonga  alone.  They  petitioned  in  1864  for  an- 
nexation to  Great  Britain.  The  islands  produce  cocoa- 
nuts,  bread-fruit,  bananas,  coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

In  Oparo,  a  small  sterile  island,  eight  miles  long, 
there  are  remains  of  native  forts  of  hewn  stones  on  the 
summits  of  the  highest  hills.  The  stones  are  well  squared 
and  smoothed,  and  joined  with  a  hard  cement  Some  of 
them  are  two  tons  weight 
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8.  The  Society  Islands. 

Of  fai  greater  importance  than  the  preceding  are  the 
Society  Islands,  in  the  eastern  section  of  Polyneeda,  a 
region  which  has  been  brought  more  or  leas  directly  under 
French  influenca  This  nation  may  in  fact  be  said  to 
hold  practical  possession  of  the  Society,  Lov,  and 
Marquesas  Archipelagoes,  together  with  the  Tubaai  or 
Austral  Isles. 
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The  Society  Islands,  eleven  in  number,  and  fonning  a 
chain  in  the  direction-  from  north-rwest  to  south-east,  are 
amongst  the  best  known  in  the  South  Sea,  and  are  divided 
by  a  wide  channel  into  the  Leewaid  and  Windwaid 
group&  Amongst  the  f oimer  are  the  so-called  four  king- 
doms of  Huahine,  Baiatea,  Tahaa,  and  Borabora,  where 
the  natives,  aided  by  the  white  settlers,  have  maintained 
a  spirit  of  independence,  keeping  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
the  confederacy  that  has  accepted  the  French  protectorate. 
The  eastern  group  includes  Eiomeo  or  Moorea,  in  the  west, 
Maitea  in  the  east,  and  Tahiti  in  the  centre,  this  last 
famous  for  its  enchanting  scenery.  All  together  have  an 
area  of  650  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  18,000 
souls. 

Tahiti,  the  principal  member  of  the  group  (600 
square  miles,  with  10,000  inhabitants),  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  thoroughly  mountainous,  rising  like  an  amphi- 
theatre in  a  succession  of  bold  circular  terraces  towards 
the  central  peaks,  and  connected  by  a  low  narrow  isthmus 
with  a  smaller  and  equally  round  and  hilly  islet.  Its 
delightful  and  healthy  climate  brings  to  maturity  aU  the 
products  of  the  tropics,  which  are  nowhere  found  in  greater 
fulness  and  perfection  than  here.  The  wayfiEurer  is  soothed 
by  the  fragrance  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  delighted 
with  the  abundance  of  oranges,  bananas,  bread-fruits,  and 
cocoa-nuts  which  supply  perennial  food  to  the  natives. 
**  The  trip  along  the  north  coast  is-  enchantingly  beautifuL 
The  low-lying  tracts  stretching  from  the  white  shores  of 
the  lagoons  to  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hills,  are  clothed  in 
the  richest  and  most  varied  vegetation,  from  the  bright  deep 
shades  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  the  soft  light  green  foliage 
of  the  young  banana.  Bomantic  vaUeys  and  gorges  lead 
into  the  interior,  with  the  outlines  of  Mount  Orohena 
(7340  feet  high)  in  the  background.  When  visited  for 
the  first  time,  the  effect  of  this  scene  is  heightened  as  the 

2l 
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ship,  suddenly  rounding  the  last  headland,  brings  into 
view  the  harTJoni  of  Papeete  "  (C.  von  Popp). 

Tahiti  is  entirely  formed  of  lavas  and  other  volcanic 


products,  but  it  ia  bo  veiy  ancient,  and  has  suffered  so 
much  denudation,  that  its  craters  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, enormous  valleys  have  been  excavated,  and  a 
wide  belt  of  excessively  fertile  soil  been  formed  around  its 
base.     The  American  geologist  Dana  considered  it  to  pre- 
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sent  the  xnoet  wondeifdl  and  instractiye  example  of  yol<* 
canic  rocks  to  be  fonnd  on  the  globe.  Yet  remains  of 
plants  and  insects  similar  to  those  now  living  in  the 
countiy  are  found  under  some  of  the  ancient  lava  flowSy 
showing  that  the  formation,  as  well  as  the  denudation,  of 
the  island  is,  geologically,  a  recent  phenomenon. 

This  terrestrial  Eden  is  peopled  by  one  of  the  finest 
races  in  the  world,  whose  slightly  veiled,  or  even  fully 
displayed,  symmetrical  proportions  did  not  fail  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  first  European  discoverers.  Becent 
opinions,  however,  are  less  enthusiastic  on  the  subject, 
and  Yon  Popp,  amongst  others,  remarks  that  if  we  now 
look  in  vain  for  the  gigantic  race  described  by  Captain 
Cook,  their  deterioration  is  due,  partly  at  least,  to  civilisa- 
tion and  brandy;  notwithstanding  which  the  natives  of 
Tahiti  are  still  a  fine,  well-proportioned  people,  tall  and 
robust,  with  dark-brown  complexion,  broad  nose,  slightly 
protruding  lips,  beautiful  teeth,  black  and  mostly  curling 
hair,  but  with  slightly  developed  beard.  Witih  Chris- 
tianity some  restraint  has  been  introduced  amongst  the 
islanders,  who  formerly  indulged  in  unbridled  licentious- 
ness. At  present  we  must  visit  the  remoter  villages  to 
see,  in  their  original  forms,  the  seductive  dances  of  the 
native  women,  gaUy  decked  with  flowers.  But  all  this 
will  soon  vanish,  with  the  people  themselves,  who,  like 
the  Sandwich  Islanders,  are  decreasing  with  alarming 
rapidity.  The  idyllic  scenes  of  former  days  have  already 
mostly  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  missions ; 
the  short  and  picturesque  national  garb  has  been  length- 
ened and  rendered  unsightly;  the  Sunday  songs  and 
dances  have  been  prohibited;  and  to  harsh  treatment, 
intemperance,  and  epidemics,  thousands  fell  victima 

One  chief  cause,  probably,  of  the  decreasing  numbers 
of  these  people  is  the  prevalence  of  habits  of  intoxication 
in  which  they  indulge  as  a  substitute  for  the  dance,  and 
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antipodes,  while  a  row  of  Chinese  '^stores''  and  ''tea-shops'* 
lecalls  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San  Francisco.  Papeete 
is  the  emporium  of  trade  for  the  products  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  east  of  160"*  E.  longitude.  Small  schooners 
of  from  20  to  50  tons  burden  bring  the  produce  of  the 
various  groups  to  Tahiti,  whence  they  are  shipped  direct 
for  Europe  either  by  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  These  schooners, 
of  which  about  twenty  fly  the  Tahitian  flag,  take  back 
portions  of  the  cargoes  of  vessels  arriving  &om  Europe  for 
sale  or  barter  amongst  the  islands.  The  chief  exports  are 
cocoa-nuts,  mother-of-pearl,  cotton,  and  some  sogar,  mainly 
to  England  and  Germany,  very  little  to  France;  and 
oranges,  tripang  (for  China),  and  edible  fungus  to  Cali* 
fomia, 

9.  The  Attetral  Ides  and  Zow  ArMpdago. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  scattered  little  volcanic 
Austral  group,  which,  though  weU  watered,  is  seldom 
visited,  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  more  easterly  Low 
Archipelago,  known  also  as  the  Paumota,  Tuamotu,  Pearl, 
and  Dangerous  Islands.  It  forms  a  cluster  of  about 
eighty  islets,  with  5000  inhabitants,  very  flat,  without 
flowing  streams,  and  encircled  by  coral  atolls.  Their  sole 
importance  is  derived  fix)m  their  rich  pearl-fisheries,  and 
from  the  trees  which  yield  the  highly-valued  cocoa-nut 
oiL  These  islands  are  under  the  protectorate  of  France, 
,as  is  ako  the  Gambler  group,  consisting  of  five  high  vol- 
canic J3lets  inhabited  by  1500  Boman  Catholic  converts. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  Mangareva,  almost  under 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  whose  inhabitants  are  remarkable 
for  their  fine  figures,  dark  complexion,  and  lank  hair. 

This  is  the  most  easterly  of  all  the  groups  of  islands 
.in  the  Pacific.  Beyond  these  are  only  a.  few  widely 
scattered  solitary  islets,  of  which,  however,  two  deserve 
special  mention. 
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10.  Piteaim  and  Easter  Islands. 

At  the  extreme  sonth-eastem  limits  of  the  Low 
Aichipelago,  and  fiar  out  of  sight  of  any  other  land,  lies 
the  small  and  mountainous  Pitcaim  Island^  celebrated  as 
having  been  colonised  by  the  "  mutineeis  of  the  '  Bounty.'" 
It  is  only  two  miles  in  extreme  length,  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  fertile  volcanio  soil  but  rocky  and 
mountainous,  rising  to  a  height  of  2500  feet,  so  that 
much  of  its  surGace  must  be  too  precipitous  for  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  situated  in  25"*  3'  S.  lat,  or  just  beyond  the 
southern  tropic,  and  has  a  fine  climate,  producing  all 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  was  in  1790  that  nine 
British  sailors,  six  Tahitian  men,  and  twelve  women  ar- 
rived at  this  speck  in  the  ocean.  By  discord  and  murder 
they  were  reduced  in  ten  years  to  one  man — ^an  English 
sailor  named  Adams — ^the  Tahitian  women  and  nineteen 
children.  The  story  of  how  this  ignorant  English  sailor 
suddenly  rose  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  and 
traiaed  up  this  little  community  to  habits  of  industry  and 
morality,  and  the  practice  of  true  religion,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  encouraging  episodes  in  the  social 
history  of  mankind.  The  little  colony  was  first  disco- 
vered in  1808  by  an  American  ship  the  ''  Topaze,"  which 
brought  the  news  to  England.  They  were  afterwards 
visited  by  two  frigates,  the  ''  Briton "  and  the  "  Tagus," 
and  in  1825  by  Captain  Beechey  in  the  discovery  ship 
^  Blossom,"  who  found  a  community  of  sixty-six  persons 
living  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  peace  and  harmony,  and 
in  a  veritable  *'  garden  of  Eden."  Groves  of  cocoa-nut 
and  bread-fruit  trees  clothed  the  rocks  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  while  in  the  deep  valleys  tropical  fruits  and  vege- 
tables flourished  luxuriantly.  Their  village  stood  on  a 
platform  of  rock  shaded  by  plantains  and  fig  trees,  and 
sunounding  an  open  square  covered  with  grass.     It  was 
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encircled  by  palisades  to  keep  out  the  hogs  and  goats 
which  roamed  over  the  island,  and  which,  with  fowls, 
supplied  abundance  of  animal  food  Their  houses  were 
clean  and  comfortable.  Their  clothing,  entirely  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry,  was  neat  and  giace- 
fuL  They  all  lived  as  one  united  family,  and  cnme,  or 
even  dissension,  was  unknown. 

Injudiciously,  as  we  think,  this  intensely  inteiesting 
social  experiment  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  inter- 
ference of  well-meaning  people.  The  Pitcaim  Islanders 
were  removed,  first  to  Tahiti,  then  back  again  to  Pitcaim 
Island.  Then  in  1856  they  were  all  removed  to  Norfolk 
Island^  far  inferior  to  their  own  in  climate  and  soil,  though 
somewhat  larger.  In  1858  some  of  them  returned  to 
Pitcaim,  where,  in  1869,  they  were  visited  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  were  doing  welL  In  1873  Commander  K 
H.  A.  Mainwaring  found  seventy-six  inhabitants  on  the 
island,  and  he  remarks  that  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases 
were  unknown  among  them.  So  recently  as  September 
1878  they  have  been  visited  by  Bear-Admiral  A.  F.  R 
De  Horsey,  who  foimd  them  to  have  increased  to  ninety, 
all  in  good  health,  and  quite  happy ;  and  he  adds,  that 
Captain  Beechey's  testimony  to  their  good  qualities,  given 
fifty-three  years  ago,  holds  good  to  this  day,  since  they 
still  continue  "  to  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  and 
contentment ;  to  be  virtuous,  religious,  cheerful,  and  hos- 
pitable ;  to  be  patterns  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection, 
and  to  have  very  few  vices."  Admiral  De  Horsey  con- 
cludes by  saying,  that  no  one  acquainted  with  these 
islanders  could  fail  to  respect  them,  and  that  they  will 
lose  rather  than  gain  by  contact  with  other  communities.^ 

Although  the  island  was  quite  uninhabited  when  the 
mutineers  of  the  *'  Bounty  ".  arrived  there,  many  remains 
show  that  a  considerable  poptdation  must  once  have  lived 

^  Beport  on  Pitoaini  Island.    Daily  Netos,  December  4th,  1878. 
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on  it  Btuial-plaoes,  laige  flat  paving-Btones,  stone  spear- 
heads and  axes,  loimd  stone  balls,  and  even  stone  images, 
sufficiently  prove  that  this  remote  speck  of  land  had  not 
only  been  visited  by  stray  savages,  bat  had  been  the 
settled  abode  of  a  considerable  poptdation,  who  yet  had 
time  to  devote  to  the  carving  of  stone  images  with  tools  of 
the  same  materiaL^ 

About  1300  miles  farther  east  is  the  still  more  soli- 
tary Easter  Island,  in  27''  8'  S.  latitude,  and  lOO''  24/ W. 
longitude.  It  is  more  than  2400  miles  from  the  coast 
of  South  America^  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  islet, 
Sala  y  Gomez — ^a  mere  heap  of  rocks  without  vegetation 
— ^forms  the  farthest  outpost  of  the  vast  series  of  Pacific 
islands.  It  is  about  11  miles  long  and  4  wide,  in  shape 
something  like  a  cocked  hat,  higher  at  both  ends  than 
towards  the  centre.  It  is  entirely  volcanic,  with  many 
large  extinct  craters,  one  in  the  western  half  but  towards 
the  centre  of  the  island  being  over  1000  feet  high.  There 
is  no  running  water,  but  several  springs  near  the  shore, 
and  deep  pools  in  some  of  the  craters.  There  are  no 
trees,  the  tallest  vegetation  being  bushes  of  Hibiscus, 
JBdwardaia,  and  Braussandtia,  10  or  12  feet  high.  De- 
cayed trunks  of  trees  are,  however,  found,  and  the  paddles 
and  other  wooden  articles  in  possession  of  the  natives 
show  that  formerly  there  must  have  been  wood  in  some 
plenty.  The  natives  are  fiEur  Polynesians,  resembling 
those  of  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas,  but  they  are  said  to 
be  cannibals  occasionally.  Both  sexes  are  tattooed,  but 
the  women  more  elaborately.  Their  weapons  are  dubs, 
spears,  lances,  and  double-headed  paddles,  which  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  them.  Their  houses  are  long  and  low,like 
a  canoe  bottom  upwards,  with  a  small  opening  at  the  side 
about  20  inches  square,  serving  for  door  and  window. 

^  The  MuUmen  qfihs  Bountjf,  and  (heir  Ikacendanti  in  Piieaim  and 
VwrfoOs  Mtndi.    By  Lady  Belcher.    1870. 
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This  island  is  celebrated  for  its  wonderM  lemaiiis  of 
some  prehistoric  people,  consiufcing  of  stone  houses,  sculp- 
tmed  stones,  and  colossal  stone  images.  At  the  extreme 
south-west  end  of  the  island  aie  a  great  number  (80  or 
100)  stone  houses  built  in  regular  lines,  with  doors  facing 
the  sea.  The  walls  are  5  feet  thick  and  5-^  feet  high, 
built  of  layers  of  irregular  flat  stones,  but  lined  inside 
with  upright  flat  slabs.  The  inner  dimensions  are  about 
40  feet  by  13  feet,  and  they  are  covered  in  by  thin  slabs 
overlapping  like  tiles  till  the  centre  opening  is  about  five 
feet  wide,  which  is  then  covered  in  by  long  thin  slabs  of 
stone.  The  upright  slabs  inside  are  painted  in  red,  black, 
and  white,  with  figures  of  birds,  faces,  mythic  animals, 
and  geometric  figures.  Great  quantities  of  a  univalve 
shell  were  f  otmd  in  many  of  the  houses,  and  in  one  of 
them  a  statue,  eight  feet  high  and  weighing  four  tons,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Near  these  houses,  the  rocks  on 
the  brink  of  the  sea-difil^  are  carved  into  strange  shapes, 
resembling  tortoises,  or  into  odd  faces.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  these  sculptures  often  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
grass. 

Much  more  extraordinary  are  the  platforms  and 
images  now  to  be  described.  On  nearly  every  headland 
round  the  coast  of  the  island  are  enormous  platforms  of 
stone,  now  more  or  less  in  ruins.  Towards  the  sea  they 
present  a  wall  20  or  30  feet  high  and  from  200  to  300 
feet  long,  built  of  laige  stones  often  6  feet  long,  and  accu- 
rately fitted  together  without  cement.  Being  built  on 
sloping  ground,  the  back  wall  is  lower,  usually  about  a 
yard  high,  leaving  a  platform  at  the  top  30  feet  wide, 
with  square  ends.  Landwards  a  wide  terrace,  more  than 
100  feet  broad,  has  been  levelled,  terminated  by  another 
step  formed  of  stone.  On  these  platforms  are  large  slabs 
serving  as  pedestals  to  the  images  which  once  stood  upon 
them,  but  which  have  now  been  thrown  down  in  all 
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directions  and  more  or  less  mutilated.  One  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  platforms  had  fifteen  images  on  it  These 
are  tronks  terminating  at  the  hips,  the  arms  dose  to  the 
side,  the  hands  sculptured  in  very  low  relief  on  the 
haunches.  They  are  flatter  than  the  natural  body.  The 
usual  size  of  these  statues  was  15  or  18  feet  high,  but 
some  were  as  much  as  37  feet,  while  others  are  only  four 
or  five.  The  head  is  fiat,  the  top  being  cut  off  level  to 
allow  a  crown  to  be  put  on.  These  crowns  were  made  of 
red  vesicular  tuff  found  only  at  a  crater  called  Terano  Hau, 
about  three  miles  from  the  stone  houses.  At  this  place 
there  still  remain  thirty  of  these  crownswaiting  for  removal 
to  the  several  platforms,  some  of  them  being  10^  feet  dia- 
meter. The  images,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  of  a  grey, 
compact,  trachytic  lava  found  only  at  the  crater  of  Otouli, 
quite  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and  about  eight  miles  from 
the  ''  Crown  "  quarry.  Near  the  crater  is  a  large  platform, 
on  which  a  number  of  gigantic  images  are  still  stand- 
ing, the  only  ones  erect  on  the  island.  The  face  and  neck 
of  one  of  these  measures  20  feet  to  the  collar-bone,  and  is 
in  good  preservation.  The  faces  of  these  images  are  square, 
massive,  and  disdainful  in  expression,  the  aspect  always 
upwards.  The  lips  are  remarkably  thin — ^the  upper  lip 
being  short,  and  the  lower  Up  thrust  up.  The  eye-sockets 
are  deep,  and  it  is  believed  that  eyeballs  of  obsidian  were 
formerly  inserted  in  them.  The  nose  is  broad,  the  nos- 
trils expanded,  the  profile  somewhat  varied  in  the  different 
images,  and  the  ears  with  long  pendent  lobes. 

The  existing  natives  kno^  nothing  about  these  images. 
They  possess,  however,  small  figures  carved  in  solid  dark 
wood,  with  strongly  aquiline  profile  differing  £rom  that  of 
the  images,  the  mouth  grinning,  and  a  small. tuft  on  the 
chin.  Wooden  tablets,  covered  with  strange  hieroglyphics, 
have  also  been  found,  but  it  is  evident  that  these  wooden 
carvings,  as  well  as  those  of  stone,  are  the  relics  of  a  for- 
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mer  age.  The  people  have  a  tradition  that  many  genera* 
tions  ago  a  migration  took  place  &om  Oporo  or  Sapa-iti| 
one  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  2300  miles  to  the  west* 
ward  Hence  they  call  their  present  abode  Sapa-nni,  or 
Great  Bapa»  to  distinguish  it  firom  Bapa-iti,  or  Little 
Bapa.  An  implement  of  stone,  a  mere  long  pebble  with 
a  chisel  edge,  is  belieyed  to  have  been  the  chief  tool  used 
in  producing  these  wonderful  statues ;  but  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  with  such  imperfect  appliances  works  so 
gigantic  could  have  been  executed,  literally  by  hundreds, 
in  an  island  of  such  insignificant  dimensions,  and  so  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  difficulty 
is  so  great,  that  some  writers  have  suggested  an  ancient 
civilisation  over  the  Pacific  as  the  only  means  of  over- 
coming it  The  forces  of  distant  groups  of  islands  might 
then  have  been  combined  for  the  execution  of  these  re- 
markable works  m  a  remote  island,  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  sanctuary  of  their  religion  and  the  supposed 
dwelling-place  of  their  god&  At  present  Easter  Island  is 
the  great  mystery  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  more  we  know 
of  its  strange  antiquities,  the  less  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand them.^ 

11.  The  Marquesas  Islands. 

North-east  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  about  900 
miles  from  Tahiti,  are  situated  the  Marquesas,  consisting 
of  seventeen  islands,  of  which  twelve  only  have  been 
carefully  explored.  They  are  divided  into  a  south-easterly 
group,  including  Fatuhiwa,Tanata,  Motane,  Hiwa-oa,  with 
the  Fetuhuka  rock,  and  a  north-westerly,  comprising  Ua- 
Poa,  Nukuhiwa,*na-Uka,  the  Motu-iti  rock,  the  islets  of 
Hiau  and  Fetuhu,  and  the  sandy  atoll  of  lie  de  Corail, 

1  « A  Viait  to  Easter  Uknd,  or  Bapa  Nni,  in  1868.*'  By  J.  Lmton 
Palmer,  F.R.C.S.  Journal  o/JRaifdl  OtograjsMeal  Society,  1870,  toL  xL 
p.  167. 
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with  a  total  area  of  some  600  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation estimated  in  1879  at  5000  souls. 

The  Marquesas,  which  are  all  of  Yolcanic  origin,  re- 
semble the  Navigator  group  in  their  general  appearance 
and  the  outline  of  their  coasts.  The  luterior  is  steep  and 
hilly,  in  many  places  rising  to  an  altitude  of  3600  feet, 
but  also  containing  some  fruitfol  and  well-watered  valleys. 
All  the  coasts  are  £ree  of  coral  reefe,  with  the  exception 
of  a  somewhat  extensive  chain  of  rocks  lying  at  no  great 
distance  from  Ua-Uka.  Most  of  the  idands  abound  in 
inlets,  often  forming  havens,  the  approach  to  which  is, 
however,  frequently  imperilled  by  the  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  from  the  hills. 

The  soil  is,  on  the  whole,  less  fertile  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Tahiti,  and  accordingly  bears  a  less  exube- 
rant vegetation.  On  Nukuhiwa  and  Tanata  the  basalt 
towers  to  considerable  heights,  or  at  least  crops  out  on 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  thus  often  forming  abrupt  and 
jagged  walls  of  imposing  appearance.  The  ground  is  for 
the  most  part  rocky,  and  only  sparingly  covered  with 
humus,  though  still  sufficient  to  produce  a  rich  tropical 
vegetation.  The  climate  is  hot  on  the  coasts,  where  the 
burning  sunbeams  raise  the  sea  and  atmosphere  to  an 
almost  uniform  temperature.  But  as  we  ascend  to  the 
higher  grounds,  this  tropical  heat  gives  place  to  a  per- 
ceptible coolness,  so  that  we  might  almost  fancy  ourselves 
at  times  transplanted  to  some  upland  valley  of  our  moun- 
tain districts.  In  other  respects  the  climate  is,  on  the 
whole,  salubrious,  giving  rise  to  little  sickness  either 
amongst  the  natives  or  strangers. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Marquesas  are  usually  described 
as  the  very  finest  of  all  the  South  Sea  islanders,  and  are 
said  to  surpass  even  the  Tahitians  in  phjrsical  beauty. 
Their  complexion  is  of  a  pure  healthy  yellow,  with  a  soft 
ruddy  bloom  on  the  chieeks.    According  to  Cook  they 
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excel,  perhaps,  all  other  races  in  their  synunetrical  pro- 
portions and  the  regularity  of  their  featnres.  All  have 
a  good  mnscnlar  deyelopment,  are  robust  and  tall,  the 
men  averaging  from  6  feet  9  inches  to  6  feet  in  height 
The  teeth  and  eyes,  however,  are  not  so  fine  as  with  the 
other  Polynesians,  and  the  hair  is  of  various  shades, 
though  never  red.  They  tattoo  themselves  profusely, 
and  with  taste,  though  the  complexion  of  the  face  often 
assumes  a  dark  colour  under  the  process.  The  expres* 
sion  of  the  countenance  is  pleasant  and  open,  betraying 
much  animation*  While  of  smaller  stature  than  the  men, 
the  women  also  are  very  well  proportioned,  and  although 
there  is  generally  a  dash  of  brown  in  their  complexion, 
many  of  them  axe  quite  as  fair  and  handsome  as  their 
sisters  of  the  south  of  Europa  They  are  also  rarely  dis- 
figured by  tattooing. 

In  their  habits  and  religious  practices  the  natives  of 
the  Marquesas  resemble  the  Tahitians  in  many  respecta 
They  formerly  worshipped  a  number  of  gods,  for  whom  a 
"  moral "  was  set  up  in  every  district,  on  which  swine 
were  sacrificed,  for,  although  cannibals,  they  never  offered 
up  human  victims.  They  were  at  first  extremely  hos- 
pitable, which,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  in- 
dulging in  sanguinary  feuds  among  themselves.  The 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  evangelise  them  were  long 
fruitless ;  recently,  however,  the  majority  of  the  natives 
are  said  to  have  adopted  the  CathoUc  form  of  Chris^ 
tianity.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Von  Popp,  they  still 
remain  perfect  savages,  nor  have  they  yet  altogether  re- 
nounced cannibalisnL 

The  principal  island  in  the  Marquesas  group  is  Nuku- 
hiwa,  formerly  a  French  penal  settlement.  Here  is  the 
small  but  animated  port  of  Taiohai,  where  resides  the 
French  Commissioner  of  the  Marquesas,  under  whose  pro- 
tection  several  traders  have   here   founded  commercial 
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hotLse&  The  Maiquesas  lalaaders  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  their  contact  with  European  vices, 
customs,  and  civilization,  their  numbers  in  1850  having 
been  estimated  at  50,000,  while  according  to  a  recent 
consular  report  they  are  now  reduced  to  less  than 
5000, 

The  Marquesas  and  Society  Islands  being  the  most 
easterly  groups  of  any  extent  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  the  extreme  poverty  of  their  animal  lifa 
Indigenous  terrestrial  Tnammals  are  quite  unknown ;  neither 
are  there  any  snakes,  and  only  one  lizard.  Birds  are 
much  less  numerous  than  in  the  more  western  islands,  no 
less  than  twenty-five  genera  of  the  Fiji  and  Samoan 
groups  being  wanting,  and  there  is  only  one  new  form,  a 
peculiar  fruit  pigeon,  to  supply  their  place.  Insects,  also, 
are  extremely  scarce.  This  striking  diminution  of  the 
forms  of  life  indicates  that  the  islands  have  been  peopled 
by  emigration  from  the  west,  and  do  not  contain  the 
relics  of  an  ancient  continental  fauna,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed ;  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
number  of  genera  and  species  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects 
should  regularly  decrease  from  west  to  east  as  they  un- 
doubtedly do. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  few  islands,  such  as 
Kateya,  Tebua,  and  others.  Kateya,  Nateaya,  or  Onateya, 
otherwise  San  Pedro,  to  the  east  of  Tanata,  and  at  about 
an  equal  distance  to  the  south  of  Hiwa-Oa,  has  a  circuit 
of  six  miles,  is  of  moderate  elevation  and  very  fiat,  with 
large  woods  and  lovely  plains.  Tebua,  or  Hood's  Island, 
lying  about  due  north-west  of  Hiwa-Oa,  is  the  smallest  of 
tiie  group,  and  otherwise  &r  from  attractive.  The 
Soberts'  Islands,  situated  in  V"*  53'  S.  lat  and  north-west 
of  Nukuhiwa,  are  high  and  uninhabited,  though  often 
visited  by  whalers  and  trading-ships.  The  largest  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  on  its  north-west  side 
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possesses  an  inlet  affoiding  good  anchorage.  This  part 
of  the  island  seems  veiy  fertile,  whereas  the  rest  is  appar- 
ently dry  and  barren.  Lastly,  the  little  Hergest  Bocks, 
west  of  Nukuhiwa,  are  also  uninhabited. 

12,  ManiMki,  America^  arid  Fhoenix  Oroups. 

Due  west  of  the  Marquesas  about  700  miles  are  a 
few  widely  scattered  islets  known  as  the  ManihiM  group, 
mostly  low  coral  islands,  and  very  seldom  visited.  One 
of  these,  called  Penrhyn's  Island,  a  small  atoll,  is  interesting 
as  being  the  extreme  eastern  outlier  of  the  Melaneaian 
race.  The  inhabitants  are  tall,  of  a  dark-brown  colour, 
have  wavy  hair  sometimes  frizzled  into  mops,  and  promi- 
nent nose  and  brows.  They  are  described  as  being  exces- 
sively noisy  and  quarrelsome.  They  fish  for  food  or  dive 
for  pearl-shell  all  day ;  come  home  by  sunset,  eat,  and 
begin  to  talk.  They  soon  quarrel;  tibe  women  join; 
they  wrangle  and  storm ;  the  children  even  join  in ;  and 
this  keeps  on  all  night.  It  all  ends  in  nothing ;  they 
never  fight,  but  bluster  and  shout,  and  scream  night  after 
night^  To  any  one  who  knows  Papuans  or  Melaneaians, 
this  description  determines  the  race  as  surely  as  physical 
characters,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  these  people,  who 
once  perhaps  occupied  the  whole  Pacific,  still  existing  so 
near  the  Society  Islands.  It  also  helps  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  even  in  Tahiti  similar  characteristiGS  are 
occasionally  found,  for  the  *'  king"  and  *'  chief  of  Tahiti," 
whose  portraits  are  given  by  Captain  Cook,  were  un- 
doubtedly Melanesians. 

About  400  miles  north-east  of  Penrhyn's  Island  is 
the  small  uninhabited  Maiden's  Island,  a  low  coral  ialet, 
but  remarkable  for  its  signs  of  former  habitation  and  its 
singular  works  in  stone.     On  the  central  ridge  of  the 

^  Journal  of  the  Anthropologicai  IndUuU,  1877,  toL  tI  p.  281. 
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are  more  tlian  a  hundred  platf oims  of  crodf onn 
shape,  built  of  coral  slabs  three  feet  high,  and  filled  in  with 
a  Gompact  maas  of  coral,  shells,  and  stones.  There  are 
also  a  ntunber  of  shelter-places  or  huts  formed  by  three 
coral  blocks,  with  a  fourth  on  the  top.  More  than  thirty 
wells  were  also  found  cut  in  the  coral  rock  &om  six  to 
nine  feet  deep,  and  a  number  of  shallow  graves  containing 
human  bones  much  decayed,  and  shell  ornaments.^ 

Monahiki,  or  Humphie/s  Island,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  group,  is  a  coral  lagoon  island  six  miles  long 
by  five  wide,  with  a  population  of  400  or  500  natives, 
whose  only  food  is  cocoa-nuts  and  fish.  They  are  all 
Christians,  and  many  of  them  can  read  and  write  English. 
The  position  of  this  island  is  south  lat  lO""  20'  30^  and 
west  long.  160^  1'  12". 

13.  Hie  Sandwich  Mauds, 

Proceeding  north  and  a  little  west  from  the  Society 
Islands  for  a  distance  of  2600  miles,  we  reach  the 
isolated  Hawaii  or  Sandwich  Archipelago,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  forming  a  small  and 
independent  kingdom,  though  largely  under  the  political 
influence  of  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  the  seven 
large  and  inhabited  volcanic  islands  of  Oahu,  Kauai, 
Niihau,  Maui,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Hawaii,  and  the  four 
bare  and  rocky  islets  of  Kaula,  Lehua,  Eahoolawe,  and 
Molokini,  with  a  total  area  of  8000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  scarcely  more  than  60,000  souls. 

The  Sandwich  group  is  also,  in  its  way,  an  earthly 
paradise,  washed  by  the  soft  blue  and  sunny  waters  of 
the  Pacific,  and  exposed  to  mild  and  balmy  zephyrs. 
The  very  people  have  a  holiday  look,  never  appearing 

>  **  Polyneiiaii,''  21ft  Septsmber  1861.    Qaoted  in  Manley  HopldiiB' 
EimmMam  UUmdi^  p.  71. 

2h 
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oppressed  by  over-work,  but  rather  light-hearted  pleasure- 
seekers.  Mounted  on  their  ponies,  they  gallop  aboat 
merrily  over  the  white  sands,  or  else  disport  themselves 
heedlessly  in  the  still  whiter  yeast  of  the  surging  billows. 
No  less  charming  than  the  sea-shore  is  the  scenery  farther 
inland,  where  between  green  hills  the  purling  streams 
often  flow  invisibly  in  their  deep  rocky  channels,  where 
the  gigantic  trees  spread  their  rich  leafy  branches  in  all 
directions,  where  the  banana,  bread-firuit,  guava,  and 
cocoa-nut,  offer  such  an  overflow  of  delicious  drink  and 
substantial  savoury  food,  that  this  bright  little  Eden 
seems  exempt  from  the  common  doom :  "  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Yet,  in  the  veiy  midst 
of  these  smiling  scenes  darkly  threaten  the  dread  under- 
ground forces,  which,  especially  in  the  partly  naked  and 
waterless  iron-bound  island  of  Hawaii,  have  revealed 
themselves  in  tremendous  rfiery  craters.  Here  rise  three 
of  the  highest  moimtains  in  Polynesia — Mauna  E^ea 
(13,840  feet),  Mauna  Loa  (13,660  feet),  and  Mauna 
Hulalai  (11,020  feet),  the  two  last  active  volcanoes.  On 
the  eastern  slope  of  Mauna  Loa  is  Kilauea,  a  remarkable 
volcano  in  constant  activity,  scarcely  elsewhere  surpassed 
in  the  awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  its  cauldron  of  seething 
lava,  when  contemplated  on  a  moonless  night  Its  crater, 
of  comparatively  easy  access,  forms  a  vast  irregular  abyss, 
in  which  there  is  usually  visible  a  glowiag  lake  of  lava 
rising  and  falling  independently  of  the  other  volcanoes. 
After  a  silence  of  eleven  years  Manua  Loa  was  the  scene 
of  a  terrific  eruption  on  the  night  of  February  14, 1877. 
Fiery  clouds  of  smoke  and  vapour  were  at  first  vomited 
with  astounding  velocity  from  the  level  of  5000  feet  to  a 
height  of  more  than  16,000  feet,  covering  the  heavens 
for  a  space  of  100  square  miles,  and  emitting  such  a 
strong  glare  that  the  whole  island  was  lit  up  as  vividly 
as  by  the  mid-day  sun,  and  the  light  was  clearly  visible 
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on  the  distant  Maul  Ten  days  aftervaids  there  occnired 
a  &esh  and  most  remarkable  eruption,  from  a  submarine 
volcano  in  tiie  Bay  of  Kealakeakua.  Countless  red,  blue, 
and  green  flames  flidcered  over  the  surface  of  tlie  waters, 
and  huge  glowing  masses  of  lava  emitting  lai^  volumes 


of  steam,  and  diSusing  dense  sulphureous  exhalations, 
were  hurled  into  the  air.  This  was  accompanied  by  a 
loud  rumbling  noise,  while  the  waters  immediately  over 
the  crater  were  violently  agitated  and  tossed  about,  as  if 
roshing  over  high  cliffs,  or  raised  to  the  boiling  point  by 
the  subterraneous  fires.  Some  vessels  sailing  over  the 
spot  vere  struck  by  the  falling  lava  masses,  without,  how- 
ever, suffering  much  damage.  This  eruption  was  preceded 
by  a  violent  earthquake. 

Bemoved  by  such  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean  from  all 
the  other  island  groups  of  the  Pacific,  and  rising  abruptiy 
from  the  enormous  depdi  of  18,000  feet,  the  Sandwich 
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Islands  may  be  expected  to  possess  a  peculiar  natural 
history,  l^eir  vegetation,  though  generally  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  Pacific  islands,  has  many  pecnliaritiea, 
especially  in  possessing  in  their  lofty  mountains  a  number 
of  forms  allied  to  those  of  Europe  and  North  Amftrioay 
and  quite  removed  from  anything  in  other  parts  of  the 
tropical  Pacific  The  most  remarkable  of  these  alpine 
plants  are  species  of  the  genera  Silene,  Vicia,  Aster,  Fra- 
garia,  and  Vammvm,  since  they  imply  some  communi- 
cation, probably  by  intervening  isltrnds,  with  North 
America. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  animal  life  that  these  islands 
present  the  greatest  individuality,  shown  chiefly  in  the 
two  groups  of  birds  and  land-shells.  Its  birds  are  very 
few,  only  nineteen  species  of  truly  indigenous  land-birds 
being  known.  These  belong  to  eleven  genera,  eight  of 
which  are  peculiar,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  four  of 
them  form  a  small  family,  Drepanididse,  which  has  no 
representatives  in  any  other  country.  Insects,  as  in  most 
of  the  remoter  Pacific  islands,  seem  to  be  excessively 
scarce,  but  land-shells  are  wonderfdlly  abundant,  and  tiie 
greater  part  of  them  constitute  a  peculiar  family  found 
nowhere  else.  Of  this  family  there  are  nearly  300  species ; 
and  the  curious  thing  is  that  each  species  is,  on  the  aver- 
age, restricted  to  an  area  of  a  few  square  miles.  Not 
only  each  island,  but  each  valley,  each  hill,  and  sometimes 
each  ridge  or  each  mountain  slope,  possesses  peculiar 
kinds  found  nowhere  else.  More  than  half  the  species 
are  found  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  where  there  is  most 
forest  and  the  soil  is  most  fertile,  and  also  perhaps  be- 
cause that  island  has  been  better  explored. 

Independent  since  1840,  the  Hawaiian  group  forms 
since  1844  a  constitutional  monarchy  recognised  by 
America  and  the  European  powers,  and  since  1864  it 
has  enjoyed  a  fairly  liberal  parliamentary  administration, 
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with  one  chamber  and  a  lespomdble  minietry.  This  little 
state  has  good  highways,  hoasea  built  in  the  Eaiopean 
style,  and  aboot  300  schools.  On  all  important  occasions 
the  Tring  is  required  to  summona  privy  council,  ennui uting 
of  the  miniiteis,  the  goTsmois  of  the  larger  islands,  the 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  sixteen  other  members 
chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the  native  and  naturalised 
elementa.     The  king  resides  in  the  capital,  Honolulu,  on 
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Oahn,  which  has  a  population  of  14,000,  and  is  in  regular 
commnnication  with  San  Francisca  In  Hawaii  the  most 
important  town  is  Hilo,  with  6000  inhabitants.  The 
standing  army  consists  of  threescore  and  fifteen  men. 

The  Kanakas,  as  the  natives  are  called,  are  amoi^;st 
the  finest  end  most  intelligent  races  of  the  Pacific,  and 
have  become  thoroughly  "  Enropeanised,"  or,  perhaps 
rather, "  Americanised."  The  ladies  model  themselves  quite 
after  the  American  fashion,  speak  English  in  preference 
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to  their  moiher  tongue,  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
Protestant  or  Sonum  Catholic  missionanes.  Mr.  Moseley, 
who  visited  these  islands  in  the  '  Challenger/  informs  us 
that  there  is  a  most  excellent  musical  band  at  Honolulu, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Hawaians,  and  numbering 
twenty  to  thirty  perfonneis,  who  execute  complicated 
European  music  with  accuracy  and  most  pleasing  effect ; 
and  he  states  that,  "  after  listening  to  this  band  no  one 
can  doubt  that  the  Polynesian  ear  is  as  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  details  of  music  as  the  European." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hawaians,  like  all  other  Poly- 
nesians, are  visibly  decreasing  in  numbers,  in  a  constantly 
increasing  ratio.  But  the  depopulation  of  these,  as  of 
the  other  Pacific  islands,  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  be  due  in  part  to  the  missionaries,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Beformed  ChurcL  In  their  zeal  to 
rescue  the  imcivilised  natives,  they  have  not  always  gone 
to  work  with  the  necessary  discretion.  Giving  undue 
weight  to  our  western  methods  of  instruction,  they  &n- 
cied  that  by  reading  and  writing  alone  people  might  be 
reclaimed  from  the  savage  state  and  civilised  into  intel- 
lectually developed  and  rational  beings.  One  of  the 
leading  principles  for  the  guidance  of  every  missionaiy, 
and,  in  fact,  of  every  teacher,  must  ever  be  that  whidi 
requires  us  to  take  account  of  the  strength  and  capacity  of 
the  pupil  and  disciple.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  infuse 
knowledge,  yet  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  emancipate 
the  mind  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  and  thus  lead  it 
to  new  and  higher  impulses.  And  even  when  the  indi* 
vidual  does  not  at  once  give  way  beneath  the  oppressive 
burden  of  undigested  knowledge,  the  disastrous  oonse- 
quences  never  fail  to  affect  the  race  itsel£^ 

Another  writer,  the  Hawaiian  consul-general  Mr. 
Manley  Hopkins,  gives  more  definite  statements  to  the 
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same  effect  He  says — "  The  oppressive  system  of  go- 
yemment,  the  discontiniiance  of  ancient  sports,  and  con- 
sequent change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  have  been 
poweifiil  agents  in  this  work  of  depopulation ;  and  the 
ill-judged  enforcement  of  cmel  punishments  and  heavy 
penalties  for  breaches  of  chastity  have  much  aided  it,  by 
giving  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  practice — always  too 
common  among  Polynesian  females^-of  causing  abortion, 
ofwhich  practice  sterility  is  the  natural  result"  And  again: 
**  The  missionaries  have  not  attained  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  long  and 
strenuous  efforts  they  have  made.  They  have  not  truly 
Christianised  or  r^neiated  the  nation.  They  have  pre- 
sented Ghristiaiiity  as  a  severe,  legal,  Jewish  religion, 
deprived  of  its  di^ty,  beauty,  tenderness,  and  amiability. 
They  have  not  made  the  people  love  religion.  In  their 
rigorous  Sabbatarian  view  of  the  Lord's  day,  in  their  desire 
to  enforce  a  Maine  liquor  law,  and  in  some  other  matters, 
they  have  attempted  to  infringe  on  the  natural  rights  of 
men,  and  have,  in  native  eyes,  reproduced  the  detested 
iaJm  system  —  the  nightmare  from  which  the  nation 
escaped  in  1820." 

The  missionaries  to  whom  these  remarks  apply  are 
those  of  the  GongregatiQual  Denomination  of  the  United 
States,  who,  for  nearly  forty  years,  from  1820  to  1860, 
had  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  field,  and  long 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  government  That 
influence  has  now  ceased,  and  a  Church  of  England  mis- 
sion has  been  estabUshed ;  but  it  may  be  impossible  to 
neutralise  the  evil  effects  of  a  system  of  repression  and 
habits  of  hypocrisy  which  have  been  at  work  for  nearly 
two  generations. 

According  to  the  most  recent  consular  reports  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  increasing, ''  and  a  stream  of  wealth  is 
flowing  in  on  the  planters.     All  that  is  wanted  is  labour 
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and  popnlation,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be-  procuied  from 
British  India  with  the  petmisaion  of  the  Indian  Govern* 
ment."  ^  In  the  interest  of  the  natives  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  labour  will  be  forbidden. 
It  may  create  ''  wealthy  plantets,"  but  it  will  assuredly 
tend  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  Hawaiians,  a  people 
in  every  way  superior  to  the  coolies  by  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  supplant  them. 

Later  information  records  the  arrival  of  between  4000 
and  6000  Chinese  coolies  in  1879,  with  many  hundreds 
of  Polynesians^  and  several  shiploads  of  Portuguese  from 
the  Azores.  The  Chinese  population  is  now  very  laige^ 
and  if  it  is  allowed  to  increase  much  more  may  lead  to 
difficulty.  The  native  population  is  steadily  decreasing, 
and  was  in  1878  about  47,000. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  islands  is  with  the  United 
States,  the  imports  from  which  in  1879  exceeded 
2,000,000  dollars.  The  imports  from  England  for  the 
same  year  were  about  473,000  dollars,  and  those  from 
Germany  (the  next  in  importance)  190,000  dollars. 
The  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the  islands  is  very 
large,  36,000  gallons  of  spirits,  5000  gallons  of  wine» 
and  about  12,000  gallons  of  beer  were  taken  out  of  bond 
for  home  consumption  in  187^;  the  total  population 
being  under  60,000.* 

The  public  debt,  which  Hawaii  possesses  in  common 
with  other  civilized  states,  amounts  to  no  more  than 
£60,000,  while  the  imposts  are  veiy  light  The  income-tax 
is  only  one  half  per  cent,  while  the  duty  on  no  article  exceeds 
a  maximum  of  ten  per  cent.  AU,  however,  who  wish  for 
the  privilege  of  voting,  have  to  pay  a  capitation  fee  of  £1. 

^  Ckmmlar  Reports,  1878.    Part  I.  p.  203. 
*  C<nmUar  Hqtoris,  1880.    Fart  VL  p.  1588. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

lUKBONXSIA* 

1.  HxUnty  and  Component  Groups. 

NOBTH  of  the  equator,  between  New  Guinea  and  the 
south  coast  of  Japan,  the  great  ocean  is  studded  with 
countless  little  islands,  which,  running  partly  parallel 
with  those  of  Melanesia,  form  a  second  and  outer  zone 
round  the  Australian  mainland.  In  consequence  of  their 
remarkably  small  size,  they  are  collectively  called  Mikro- 
nesia,  and  are  conveniently  grouped  in  three  archipelagoes. 
Of  these  the  more  easterly  is  again  subdivided  into  the 
two  clusters  of  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands.  Farther 
west  follows  the  huge  group  of  the  Carolines,  including 
the  Pelew  Isles  still  fiarther  to  the  west,  called  also  the 
Western  Carolines.  North  of  them  are  the  Ladrones  or 
Mariannes,  beyond  which,  in  the  same  direction,  are  a 
number  of  small  groups,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Bonin  Isles,  on  many  maps  named  the  MagalhSes  or 
Anson  Archipelago,  almost  aU  of  which  are  uninhabited. 
Most  of  these  groups  are  inhabited  by  the  fair  race 
scattered  over  Polynesia,  and  presenting  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  Paptlas  of  Melanesia, 

2.  Tke  Marshall  Archipdago. 

The  Gilbert  and  Marahall  or  Mulgrave  groups  stretch 
east  of  the  Carolines  in  the  direction  firam  KJN'.W.  to 
aa&  between  the  paxallela  oi  IV  N.  and  3""  &  latitude 
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The  northern  or  Marshall  Archipelago  is  divided  into  the 
"Riii^^Tr  and  "Rftli^lr  aHmtim^  east  and  ivest;  and  of  fiie 
whole  nnmber  of  forty-six  the  eight  smallest  are  flat  coral 
islands  encircled  by  reefs,  all  the  rest  being  lagoon-islands. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Marshall  group,  though  luxu- 
riant, is  still  inferior  in  exuberance  and  variety  to  that  of 
the  Carolines,  and  continually  diminishes  and  becomes 
more  stunted  as  we  proceed  northwards.  The  most  useful 
plant  is  the  pandang  {Pandanui^^  of  which  there  occur 
more  than  twenty  varieties,  and  which  supplies  the  staple 
food  in  many  of  the  islands.  The  frmt  is  baked  in  pits, 
and  is  also  made  into  a  sort  of  preserve  called  mogaru  Next 
in  importance  to  the  pandang  is  the  cocoa-nut,  yielding 
not  only  food,  drink,  oil,  and  utensils,  but  also  bast  for 
cordage  and  canvas.  But  for  the  fibre  of  this  plant  the 
natives  could  never  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  navi- 
gation. The  bread-finiit  tree  is  less  wide  spread,  being 
restricted  to  the  moist  lowlands  of  the  inhabited  islands. 
From  the  root  of  the  Tacca  pinatifida  a  sort  of  flour  is 
prepared ;  in  many  islands  there  grow  several  species  of 
taro  and  the  plantain,  besides  which  yams  are  cultivated, 
and  some  varieties  of  the  hibiscus  yield  a  strong  descrip- 
tion of  bast 

There  were  originally  no  land  mammalia,  but  the 
goats,  pigs,  and  cats  that  have  been  introduced  have  greatly 
multiplied,  and  now  run  wild.  Of  birds,  besides  poultry, 
there  occur  only  a  few  species  of  land  and  water  fowL 
Amongst  the  amphibious  animals  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  sea-turtles,  and  amongst  the  fish  two  varieties  of 
venomous  roach  growing  to  an  enormous  size.  Flying- 
fish  and  sharks  abound,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
univalve  and  bivalve  molluscs,  amongst  which  are  the 
triton's  horn,  used  as  a  trumpet,  and  mother  of  peail 
which  is  sharpened  for  knives.     Tripang  also  is  plentiful 

The  population  of  the  Marshall  group,  comprising 
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about  thirty  distmct  atolls,  does  not  exceed  10,000,  most 
of  the  islands  being  very  sparsely  peopled.  The  inhabit- 
ants all  speak  dialects  of  one  language,  different  from  that 
of  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  though  of  similar  gramma- 
tical stmcture.  The  people  resemble  those  on  the  Caro- 
line Islands,  but  have  been  as  yet  less  demoralised  by 
contact  with  foreign  vice  and  disease. 

8.  The  Oilbert  or  KingsmiU  Islands, 

The  Gilbert  Archipelago  consists  of  sixteen  islands, 
all  coral  reefs  or  atolls,  and  nowhere  rising  more  than 
twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  only  a  few  inches 
in  depth,  composed  of  coral  sand  and  vegetable  mould  in 
which  hardly  anything  but  cocoa-nuts  and  pandanus  will 
grow  spontaneously.  A  little  taro  (Arum  cordifdiwrn) 
is  grown  in  trenches  with  great  care.  The  food  of  the 
people  is  mainly  procured  from  the  sea,  and  ranges  from 
the  whale  to  the  sea-slug.  Great  numbers  of  fish  are  taken 
in  the  lagoons,  and  turtle  are  abundant  in  the  season.  In 
such  a  barren  group  of  islands  the  means  of  procuring  the 
necessaries  of  life  seem  scanty  enough,  and  it  must  require 
a  constant  expenditure  of  labour  and  skill  to  maintain  life, 
yet  nowhere  in  the  most  favoured  portions  of  the  Pacific 
is  the  population  more  dense  or  more  healthy  than  in  these 
sterile  islets.  Elsewhere  in  Mikronesia  the  sparseness  of 
the  population  is  painful,  but  here  the  overflowing  swarms 
are  a  continual  source  of  surprise.  Some  of  the  islands 
seem  to  form  one  great  village.  The  very  smallest  of 
these  atolls,  only  two  miles  across,  has  a  population  of 
from  1500  to  2000,  while  Taputeouea  has  from  7000  to 
8000.  The  population  of  the  whole  group  is  estimated 
at  more  than  60,000,  while  the  area  of  dry  land  is  not 
more  than  150  square  miles,  giving  more  than  330  persons 
per  square  mile,  while  in  some  of  the  islands  it  reaches 
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400  per  square  mile-^-a  density  of  poptdation  certnixkly 
unequalled  in  the  world  in  any  area  where  the  people 
depend  for  food  solely  on  their  own  exertions. 

The  natives  here  are  said  to  be  darker  and  coaiser 
than  in  the  more  western  islands,  so  that  there  has  pro- 
bably been  some  intermixture  of  races,  which,  combined 
with  the  need  for  constant  exertion  in  fishing,  has  created 
the  energetic  temperament  which  has  rendered  so  large  a 
population  possible.  They  are  tall  and  stout,  6  feet 
8  inches  or  5  feet  9  inches  being  the  average  height. 
They  almost  all  go  naked,  except  a  conical  hat  of  pan- 
danus  leaf  They  make  a  kind  of  armour  of  plaited 
cocoa-nut  fibres  to  protect  themselves  in  war  from  their 
formidable  swords  armed  wii^  sharks'  teeth.  Their  canoee 
are  made  entu*ely  of  cocoa-nut  wood  boards,  sewn  neatly 
together  and  fastened  to  well-modelled  frames.  The 
American  Mission  has  stations  in  three  of  the  northern^ 
most  islands  of  the  group,  and  many  of  the  children  biTe 
been  taught  to  read.  The  natives  of  the  large  island  of 
Taputeouea  are  said  to  differ  from  all  the  rest  in  their 
slender  well-proportioned  bodies,  fine  black  glossy  hair, 
and  projecting  cheek-bones,  and  they  are  thought  to  have 
more  affinity  for  the  true  Malays  than  for  Polynesiana. 
On  the  whole,  this  group  offers  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able social  phenomena  on  the  globe — a  people  in  a  state 
of  almost  complete  barbarism,  living  under  the  most 
adverse  physical  conditions,  and  yet  presenting  a  density 
of  population  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  among  the  most 
civilised  peoples  in  the  most  fertile  countries  of  the  wodd. 


4.  The  Caroline  Archipelago. 

The  Carolines,  lying  between  New  Guinea  to  ihe  south 
and  the  Ladrones  to  the  north,  stretch  across  thirty 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  for  a  distance  of  more  than  2000 
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mfles  west  and  east  By  two  wide  diannela  they  are 
divided  into  three  sections,  of  which  Uie  western  or  Pdew 
Isles  includes  the  lai^est  of  all  the  groups  of  lagoons  in 
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the  archipelago.  To  the  north-east  of  these  follows  the 
little  Lamoliork  group  (Gulu  or  Matelotas),  beyond  which 
is  the  large  rocky  island  of  Yap. 
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The  majority  of  the  iskads  are  comprised  in  the 
central  section,  and,  with  a  solitary  exception,  they  are 
all  lagoon  formations.  The  most  remarkable  is  Bonk  or 
Hogolu,  consisting  of  a  lagoon  reef  115  miles  in  circuit, 
within  which  are  a  number  of  Httle  hilly  islets.  Most  of 
the  Carolines,  however,  are  low,  the  more  elevated  being 
of  volcanic  formation  and  fdl  of  steep,  craggy  hills.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  and  tempered  by  cool  breezes. 

Besides  the  cocoa-nut,  pandang,  and  plantain,  abound- 
ing everywhere,  on  the  higher  islands  are  found  the  areca 
palm,  the  bamboo,  clove-tree,  orange,  sugar-cane,  betel- 
pepper,  sweet  potatoes,  and  several  species  of  arum  or  tare 
{Arum  escvlentum).  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal 
plant  on  the  low  islands  is  the  bread-tree  (Artocarpus 
indsa),  which  is  here  as  much  the  exclusive  article  of 
diet  as  the  taro  is  elsewhere. 

The  natives  of  the  Carolines,  numbering  from  28,000 
to  30,000,  belong  to  the  brown  Polynesian  stock,  are  of 
large  size  and  strongly  built,  with  a  nut-brown  complexion 
in  the  eastern  section,  and  a  dark  copper  colour  in  the 
Pelews,  the  people  of  which,  however,  belong  to  a  distinct 
race.  All  allow  their  curling  tresses  to  grow  long,  con- 
fining them  in  one  knot  close  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
Owing  to  their  practice  of  betel-chewing,  the  western 
islanders  have  as  a  rule  perfectly  black  teeth,  whereas 
those  of  the  natives  in  the  eastern  section  are  mostly  veiy 
fine  and  white.  Their  dress  is  of  the  scantiest,  but 
tattooing  is  universal;  and  fragrant  flowers  are  usually 
worn  in  the  pierced  cartilage  of  the  nostrils,  bits  of 
tortoise-shell  or  some  similar  ornament,  and  even  cigars, 
knives,  etc.,  in  the  ears, 

5.  Ponapi  and  its  JRuins, 
The  American  Mission  have  stations  on  Kersai  and 
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Poaap^  or  Asceiifdon  Island.  Both  are  high  basaltic 
islands  snrronnded  by  coral  reefis.  £eisai  or  Ualau  is 
about  8  miles  long  and  7  wide,  very  rugged,  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  2000  feet  It  is  covered  with  forest,  the 
lower  part  consisting  mainly  of  fruit-trees.  The  climate 
is  excessively  moist,  and  the  vegetation  very  luxuriant. 
Ponap^  is  larger,  being  14  miles  long  by  12  wide,  and 
its  highest  moimtain  is  2858  feet  higL  It  is  also  thickly 
wooded,  and  has  a  population  of  about  5000  inhabitants. 
A  coral  reef  extends  roimd  the  island  at  about  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  with  seven  openings  forming  a  number  of 
excellent  harbours.  The  climate  is  excessively  equable, 
the  total  range  of  the  thermometer  during  three  years 
being  only  19^  the  mean  temperature  being  80^^  The 
trade  winds  blow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  violent 
storms,  as  well  as  electrical  disturbances,  are  rare,  and  rain 
falls  more  or  less  aU  the  year  round.  The  celebrated 
Malayan  fruit,  the  durian,  has  been  introduced  here,  and 
the  trees  produce  fruit  abundantly. 

There  are  some  interesting  ruins  at  Metalanien  harbour, 
which  are  a  great  puzzle  to  ethnologists.  On  the  bank 
of  a  creek  is  seen  a  massive  wall  built  of  basaltic  prisms, 
about  300  feet  long  and  35  feet  high.  A  gateway  open- 
ing on  to  the  creek  has  a  sill  about  4  feet  high  made  of 
enormous  basaltic  columns  laid  flat,  on  passing  which  the 
traveller  finds  himself  in  a  large  court  enclosed  by  walls 
30. feet  high.  Sound  the  whole  of  this  court,  built  up 
against  the  inside  of  the  outer  walls,  is  a  terrace  8  feet 
high  and  12  feet  in  width,  also  built  of  basaltic  prisms. 
The  whole  of  this  court  is  not  visible  at  once  owing  to  the 
dense  vegetation ;  but  by  clambering  about  among  trunks 
and  creepers  it  is  found  to  be  nearly  square,  and  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts  by  low  walls  running  north  and 
south.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  courts  stands  a 
closed   chamber  14  feet  square,  also  built  of  basaltic 
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colimms,  and  roofed  over  "with  the  same  not  very  doeely 
laid.  The  walls  at  the  base,  including  the  terrace,  are  20 
feet  thick,  and  above  it  8  feet ;  and  some  of  the  stones, 
especially  those  in  the  front  wall  near  the  gateway,  are 
25  feet  long  and  8  feet  in  ciicomference.^ 

There  are  no  basaltic  columns  anywhere  near  these 
ruins,  but  there  are  very  fine  ones  on  the  central  ndge  of 
the  north  side  of  the  islands,  at  least  ten  miles  distant 
over  an  utterly  impracticable  country.  They  must  there- 
fore have  been  conveyed  down  to  the  coast,  and  then  by 
water  to  this  place.  The  idea  that  these  buildings  could 
have  been  formed,  either  by  the  present  race  of  savages 
or  by  Spanish  buccaniers,  as  some  have  thought,  is  pre- 
poat^us ;  and  they  remain  another  mystery  of  the  great 
Pacific,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Easter  Island  with  ite 
colossal  images.  There  are  other  ruins  in  the  island  of  a 
similar  character,  as  well  as  mounds  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long  and  twelve  feet  high.  Buios  also  exist  at  Kusai  Island, 
but  those  of  Ponap^  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable. 

6.  The  Pelew  Islands. 

These  are  the  most  westerly  group  of  Mikronesia,  and 
only  600  miles  east  of  the  PhUippines.  They  consist  of 
ten  islands,  several  of  which  are  high  and  mountainous, 
others  being  low  coral  islands.  Babelthuap,  the  largest, 
is  30  miles  long,  with  a  mountain  at  the  northern  end. 
They  are  well  covered  with  timber  trees,  from  some  of 
which  the  natives  make  good  canoes  capable  of  holding 
thirty  persons.  Yams  and  cocoa-nuts  are  the  chief  articles 
of  food,  but  there  are  also  bananas,  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  inhabitants  are  quite  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Caroline  Islanders  and  Polynesians  who  prevail 
farther  east,  having  a  darker  complexion  and  being  ci 

^a  F.  Wood's  roMinff  Cntim  ii^  the  South  Seem,  1976,  pp.  ISS-IST. 
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smaller  statoie.  They  appear  to  liave  both  Malayan  and 
Papuan  characteristics,  and  are  probably  the  result  of  a 
superior  Malay  tribe  mixed  with  a  lower  race  of  aborigines, 
possibly  of  Papuan  or  Negrito  affinities.  Early  voyagers 
were  loud  in  praise  of  these  people.  Captain  Wilson,  of 
the  ''Antelope"  packet,  who  was  wrecked  there  in  1783,  is 
said  to  have  found  the  natives  "  delicate  in  their  senti- 
ments, friendly  in  their  disposition,  and,  in  short,  a  people 
that  do  honour  to  the  human  race  ;"  and  Captain  Gheyne 
says  that  they  are  far  more  intelligent  and  polished  in 
their  manners  than  the  Caroline  Islanders.  Captain 
Wilson  brought  home  with  him  Prince  Lee  Boo,  son  of 
the  king,  Abba  Thulle,  a  young  man  who  evinced  so  much 
aptitude  for  civilisation  and  such  an  excellent  disposition, 
that  his  death  from  small-pox  excited  a  lively  sensation 
throughout  England.  Later  travellers  have  given  a  less 
favourable  account  of  the  Pelew  Islanders ;  but,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  they  have  probably  since  had  good 
reason  to  dislike  their  European  visitors,  and  have  had 
many  injuries  to  revenge. 

The  German  professor.  Dr.  Carl  Semper,  has  recently 
spent  ten  months  in  exploring  the  Pelews,  and  has  given 
us  a  full  account  of  the  peculiar  local  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  term  mugvl  =  bad,  is  still,  as  it  was  ninety 
years  ago,  the  expression  for  anything  objectionable  accord- 
ing to  the  conventional  moral  code  of  the  islanders.  For, 
however  loose  are  their  habits  in  aU  the  sexual  relations, 
etiquette  is  firmly  rooted  in  their  thoroughly  aristocratic 
political  organisation.  Thus,  no  well-conducted  man  will 
look  on  while  women  are  bathing ;  and  Semper  relates 
that  his  native  guides  always  uttered  a  warning  cry  when- 
ever they  approached  any  place  where  the  ladies  were 
enjoying  their  bath.  Hence  these  places  have  become 
the  safest  and  most  favourite  resorts  for  clandestine  meet- 
ings.    The  costume  of  the  women  consists  simply  of  two 

2k 
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leaves  reaching  from  the  hips  to  the  knee,  open  at  the 
sides  and  made  fast  by  a  giidla  Politeness  also  requires 
the  men  never  to  be  seen  abroad  with  their  legitimate 
wives.  These  usages,  however,  obtain  only  among  them* 
selves;  to  strangers  they  are  extremely  iadulgent  A 
headman's  wife  fell  into  a  violent  passion  when  Dr.  Semper 
playfully  set  his  hat  on  her  head  after  she  had  betrayed  some 
interest  in  its  style,  for  it  was  ''  mugol,"  as  she  remarked, 
for  a  native  lady  to  cover  her  head  On  another  occa- 
sion a  chief  was  equally  indignant  when  Semper  directly 
asked  him  lus  name.  He  was  also  witness  of  a  warm 
scene  between  the  "  king  "  and  a  Spanish  half-caste  named 
Gonzalez,  who  had  addressed  his  majesty  in  the  speech  of 
the  common  people;  for  here,  as  in  Java  and  other 
Malay  communities,  inferiors  must  address  the  upper 
classes  in  the  polite  language ;  while  the  man  of  rank,  on 
the  contrary,  makes  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  Pelew 
Islanders  have  even  invented  an  order  of  knighthood, 
which  the  king  has  the  exclusive  right  to  award  a£  well 
as  to  take  back  from,  those  who  may  have  fallen  into  dis- 
grace. It  is  called  "Klilt,''  and  its  insignia  is  the 
first  cervical  vertebra  of  the  dugong  or  sea-calf  (haiieore). 
The  investiture  and  resumption  of  the  order  are  alike  a 
very  formidable  proceeding,  the  hand  being  violently 
thrust  through  the  narrow  ring  of  the  fish  bone,  whereby 
a  finger  is  occasionally  lost,  and  the  skin  in  any  case  torn 
o£f.  Yet  the  honour  is  purchased  from  the  State  for  so 
much  tripang  by  seafiarers. 

Of  the  "  doebbergoells,"  or  clubs  and  confiutemitieB, 
or  rather  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  established  between 
those  of  like  age  amongst  both  sexes.  Semper  was  the 
first  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  The  public  duties 
of  the  male  doebbergoells  are :  1,  To  serve  in  war  by 
land  and  water ;  2,  Statute  labour  on  the  occasion  of  all 
public  feasts  without  distinction ;  3,  The  erection  of  the 
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houses  in  which  the  doebbeigoells  reside ;  4,  To  sew  the 
canvas  for  their  heralds  ;  5,  To  catch  certain  fish^  especi- 
ally the  enormous  roach.  The  women  form  similar  asso- 
ciations, which,  like  the  others,  have  their  leaders  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  recognised  corporations,  though 
without  the  obligation  of  taking  part  in  the  public  works 
or  in  war,  or  of  compelling  their  members  to  occupy  cer- 
tain houses  in  common.^ 


7.  The  Mariannes,  or  Zadrone  Islands. 

The  third  Mikronesian  archipelago,  the  Mariannes 
or  Ladrones  (Eobber  Islands)  is  also  divided  into  two 
sections  by  a  wide  channel,  and  forms  a  chain  of  fifteen 
islands  lying  between  13°  and  2V  N.  latitude,  with  a  total 
area  of  400  square  nules,  and  a  population  of  from  5000 
to  6000.  They  form  a  Spanish  possession,  the  Governor, 
who  is  dependent  on  the  Captain-General  in  Manilla, 
residing  in  Agana,  or  Guayan,  or  Guam.  Agafia,  which 
has  2000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief  or  rather  the  only  town 
of  the  colony,  and  serves  also  as  a  penal  settlement  The 
flat  coasts  of  the  southern  island  are  encircled  by  coral 
reefs,  within  which  are  good  havens,  while  the  land  is 
extremely  rich,  productive,  and  well  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets.  The  northern  islands  are,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
paratively barren,  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  but  fall  of 
picturesque  and  craggy  hills,  which  are  exclusively  igneous, 
but  apparently  rise  nowhere  to  more  than  1000  metres 
above  the  searleveL  Besides  the  extinct  craters,  there  are 
some  stUl  active  volcanoes,  and  the  coasts  are  here  steep 
and  elevated  without  reefs  or  risks,  but  also  harbourless. 

These  islands  once  had  a  large  population,  but  owing 
to  disputes  and  revolts  against  their  Spanish  masters,  a 
war  of  extermination  soon  began,  and  when  Anson  visited 

>  Carl  Semper,  Th$  Felew  Ulands,  Oe. :  Leipzig^  1878. 
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Timan  in  1742,  he  found  it  entiiely  deserted.     It  had 
once  possessed  a  popxdation  of  30,000,  but  was  then  only 
inhabited  by  wild  hogs  and  cattle.     According  to  Kot* 
2ebue,  there  was  only  one  couple  of  the  prunitiYe  race 
alive  in  1817,  at  the  death  of  whom  they  would  be 
entirely  extinct.     The  islands  are  now  inhabited  by  im- 
migrants from  the  Carolines  and  from  the  Philippinea. 
The   primitive   inhabitants   have,   however,  left   behind 
them  some  memorials  of  their  talent.     In  Tinian  these 
structures  are  very  remarkable.     They  consisted  of  two 
ranges  of  stone  columns,  5  feet  4  inches  wide  at  the  base, 
and  14  feet  high,  having  large  semi-globes,  6  feet  10 
inches  in  diameter,  placed  on  the  tops,  with  their  flat 
surfaces  upwards.     A  view  of  one  of  these  is  given  in 
Lord  Anson's  voyage.     They  are  supposed  by  Freycinet 
to  be  the  supports  of  a  wooden  ceiling  to  which  the  roofs 
of  the  principal  houses  were  fixed;   but  other  writers 
consider  them  to  be  sepulchral  monuments.     There  are 
numerous  similar  remains  on  the  other  islands,  but  smaller 
than  those  in  Tinian. 

According  to  the  soundings  of  the  "  CSialleiDger "  expe* 
dition,  one  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  Pacifio  Ocean 
occurs  towards  the  south-west  of  the  Ladrones.  Here 
the  ''Challenger"  took  its  deepest  sounding  (4575  &thoms) 
in  11"  24'  K  lat  and  143"  16'  E  long.  West  of  the 
Ladrones  and  Benin  group  there  occurs  a  deep  trough, 
with  a  mean  depth  of  2400  fathoms,  and  stretching  from 
the  Ladrones  to  the  Carolines,  which  lie  in  nearly  the  same 
depth.  Deep  water,  varying  from  2300  to  2500  jEathoms, 
continues  from  this  point  all  the  way  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Japan. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

PHT8ICAL  mSTORT  OF  THE  NSW  ZEALAIH)  GBOUP. 

1.  Position,  Extent,  Islands,  etc 

Ik  the  centre  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  far  removed  from 
the  shores  of  Australia,  rises  the  island  group  bearing 
the  name  of  New  Zealand.  Lying  between  34''  50^  and 
47^  50'  S.  latitude,  and  consequently  crossing  thirteen 
parallels,  it  consists  of  two  large  and  several  smaller 
islands,  with  a  total  area  estimated  at  101,000  square 
miles, — ^that  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  size  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  together.  It  is  also  about  as  broad  as  Italy 
(110  to  180  miles),  which  country  it  moreover  resembles 
in  its  figure,  though  in  a  reversed  sense.  The  two  great 
masses  known  as  North  Island,  or  Te  Ika,  or  Maui,  and 
South  Island,  or  Te  Wahi  Panamu,  are  separated  by 
Cook  Strait,  which,  at  its  narrowest  point,  is  scarcely  six- 
teen miles  wid&  South  Island  is,  again,  separated  by 
Foveaux  Strait  from  the  smaller  and  uninhabited  Stewart 
Island,  and  these  three  form  what  is  usually  known  as 
New  Zealand. 

But  besides  these  and  the  few  islands  near  the  coasts, 
there  are  several  outlying  groups  and  islands,  which, 
though  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  ocean, 
yet,  both  by  their  natural  productions  and  geographical 
position,  may  most  conveniently  be  classed  as  forming 
part  of  the  New  Zealand  group  of  islands.     To  the  south 
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are  the  Auckland,  Campbell,  and  Macquarie  Islands ',  to 
the  east,  Chatham  Island  and  the  small  Bounty  and  Anti- 
podes Islands;  to  the  north,  the  Kermadec  group,  and 
Norfolk  with  Phillip  Islands;  and  to  the  north-west, 
Lord  Howe's  Island. 


2.  Physical  Feattt/res  and  Scenery, 

The  two  large  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  marked  by 
striking  physical  differences,  which  cannot  fail  to  react  upon 
their  economical  and  social  relations.  North  Island,  with 
its  varied  outlines,  consists  of  two  sections — ^the  already 
mentioned  north-western  peninsula,  abounding  in  fertQe 
and  weU-watered  valleys,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
island,  chaiacterised  by  gentiy  doping  hiUy  langes  and 
low-lying  table-lands,  varied  here  and  there  by  volcanic 
peaks.  The  country  is  everywhere  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  timber,  except  in  the  heart  of  the  island,  which 
is  full  of  lakes,  hot  springs,  and  geysers,  depositing  silica 
and  sulphur,  like  those  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  the 
United  States.  South  of  this  point,  and  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  North  Island,  is  situated  Lake  Taupo,  whose 
secluded  and  romantic  waters  are  furrowed  only  by  the 
canoes  of  the  natives,  here  more  numerous  than  else- 
where. Still  farther  to  the  south  is  a  very  wild  high- 
land region,  but  little  visited  by  Europeans.  Here  are 
Mount  Buapehu  and  the  extinct  volcano  of  Tongaiiro, 
rising  to  a  height  of  9195  and  7000  feet  respectively. 
In  this  district  lie  the  sources  of  the  river  Waikato, 
which  flows  northwards  through  Lake  Taupo,  watering 
one  of  the  finest  regions  in  the  country.  Here  also  are 
the  sources  of  many  other  streams,  flowing  some  eastwards 
to  Hawke  Bay,  others  in  a  south-westerly  course  to  Cook 
Strait 

Besides  Mount  Tongariro,  New  Zealand  possesses  a 
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second  active  volcano  in  Monnt  Wakari,  in  White 
Island,  a  small  rock  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  besides  a  laige 
number  of  extinct  craters,  tufa  and  lava  cones,  beds  of  slag 
and  scoria,  of  which  as  many  as  sixty-three  arefoimd  in  the 
isthmus  of  Auckland  alone.  At  the  western  entrance  of 
Cook  Strait  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  the  snowy  Taranaki, 
or  Mount  Egmont,  8270  feet  high. 

South  Island,  which  is  the  longer  and  more  extensive 
of  the  two,  presents  a  very  different  physical  aspect  Its 
western  side  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by  the  so- 
caUed  Southern  Alps,  a  massive  range  &om  10,000  to 
13,000  feet  high,  whose  slopes  up  to  the  snow  line  are 
densely  wooded.  Towards  the  west  they  contain  vast 
snow-fields  and  glaciers,  extensive  tracts  filled  with  stony 
detritus,  moraines,  cilefts  and  fissures  of  enormous  depth, 
whence  flow  icy  streams  to  the  lakes  of  the  table-land. 
Parallel  with  the  upland  plateau,  and  about  the  centre  of 
the  island,  runs  a  low  range,  intersected  by  many  moun- 
tain streams,  which  make  their  way  over  a  series  of  ter- 
races down  to  the  south-east  coast.  The  lower  terraces, 
from  the  elevation  of  about  1500  feet,  down  to  and  in- 
clusive of  the  narrow  coast  strip,  form  the  so-caUed 
Canterbury  Plaios. 

This  province  of  Canterbury  is  separated  from  Otago, 
its  southern  neighbour,  by  the  broad-flowing  Waitaki, 
which  is  fed  by  three  lakes  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
group  of  hOls.  The  outlines  of  the  coast  are  very  re- 
markable. The  south-western  comer  of  the  island  is 
indented,  doubtless  through  glacier  action,  by  deep  fiords, 
similar  to  those  of  Norway ;  the  north-eastern  seaboard, 
on  Cook  Strait,  is  diversified  by  countless  little  inlets 
and  bights ;  while  the  east  coast  forms,  with  two  excep- 
tions, a  low  and  perfectly  straight  shingly  beach.  The 
exceptions  are  Port  Littleton  and  Port  Chalmers,  the  two 
narrow  channels  at  Drmedin  and  Christchurch,  whose 
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peculiar  fonnatLon  is  due  to  masses  of  volcaiiie  rock 
posed  in  crescent  form,  and  endiding  small  water  baeina 

3.  Lakes,  Hot  Springs,  wnd  Oladers. 

The  lakes  of  New  Zealand  deserre  especial  notioe,  as 
they  present  many  interesting  features.  They  may  be 
generally  classed  as  due  either  to  volcanic  or  to  glacial 
action,  the  former  being  the  case  in  the  North,  the  latter 
in  the.  South  Island.  Taupo,  the  largest  lake  in  the 
North  Island,  is  a  veritable  inland  sea,  25  miles  long  and 
20  wide,  and  of  an  enormous  depth,  which  haa  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  It  is  situated  1250  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  volcanic  deposits 
forming  a  table-land  1000  feet  above  its  surface.  From 
this  rise  numerous  volcanic  cones,  while  the  active  volcano 
Tongariro  is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  soutL  On  the 
western  side  the  lake  is  bounded  by  vertical  precipices 
1000  feet  high,  and  here  the  water  is  believed  to  be 
deepest  Its  colour  is  a  dark  blue,  like  that  of  the  deep 
ocean,  and  from  its  centre  rises  a  single  smaU  but  veiy 
beautiful  island.  This  lake  has  evidently  been  formed 
by  a  great  subsidence  of  the  volcanic  plateau.  Nine 
miles  south  of  Taupo,  behind  a  group  of  volcanic  cones,  is 
the  small  lake  Boto-aira,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
1700  feet 

The  Waikato,about  twenty-five  nules  from  its  exit  from 
the  lake,  passes  through  a  remarkable  group  of  hot  springs, 
extending  for  more  than  a  nule  along  its  banks.  The 
river  here  plunges  through  a  deep  valley,  and  its  floods, 
whirling  and  foaming  around  rocky  islets,  dash  with  a 
loud  uproar  through  the  defile.  Along  its  banks  white 
clouds  of  steam  ascend  &om  hot  cascades  fialling  into  the 
river,  and  from  basins  fuU  of  boiling  water  shut  in  by 
white  masses  of  stone.     Steaming  fountains  rise  at  short 
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intervals,  sometuaea  two  or  more  playing  Bimaltaneously, 
and  producing  endleea  changeB,  as  Uumg^  ezpetimente 
were  being  made  with  a  grand  system  of  waterworks. 
Dr.  Hocliatetter  counted  seventy-six  separate  clouds  of 
steam  visilile  £roni  a  single  station,  and  among  them  were 
nomeroos  intennittent  geysei^like  fonntains,  with  peri- 
odical water  emptions.  The  accompanying  illustration 
affords  bat  a  &int  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  peculiarity 
of  the  natural  scenet;  of  Orakeikotako. 


About  40  miles  N.N.K  i^m  Lake  Taupo,  and  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  is 
the  lake  district — a  cluster  of  more  than  si:iteen  lakes  of 
varioos  sizes,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  about  20 
miles  long  by  12  wide,  and  covering  about  the  same 
area  as  the  large  lake  itsel£  The  <^trict  around  all 
these  lakes,  and  extending  between  the  volcano  of  Tonga^ 
riro   and  the    sea,  is  a  zone  of   hot  springs,  solfataras. 
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fumeroles^  and  mud  volcanoes,  more  than  a  thousand  in 
number,  whioh,  according  to  Dr.  Hochstetter,  £ekr  exceeds 
all  others  in  the  world  in  variety  and  extent.  The 
largest  as  well  as  the  most  irregular  and  picturesque  of 
the  group  of  lakes  is  Tarawera,  surrounded  by  ragged 
rocky  bluffs,  shaded  by  fine  woods,  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  rock-crowned  Tarawera  mountain.  Next  in 
size  ia  the  Botorua  lake,  six  miles  across  and  nearly 
circular,  with  a  conical  island  almost  exactly  in  its  centre. 
Clouds  of  steam  ascend  &om  the  numerous  hot  springs 
about  the  shores  of  this  lake,  and  with  its  circular  form 
and  the  conical  peak  in  its  centre  give  it  all  the  appearance 
of  a  large  volcanic  crater ;  but  its  depth  is  but  small,  and 
Dr.  Hochstetter  is  of  opinion  that,  like  all  the  other  lakes 
in  this  district,  its  origin  is  due  to  the  sinking  of  part  of 
the  volcanic  table-land  in  which  they  are  situated. 

But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  lake  region  is  the 
small  Botomahana,  or  Warm  lake,  with  its  boiling  springs 
and  siliceous  terraces.  The  first  appearance  of  the  lake 
itself  is  disappointing,  as  it  wants  all  the  elements  of 
beautiful  scenery  possessed  by  the  other  lakes ;  but  the 
clouds  of  steam  ascending  everywhere  around  it  show 
that  there  is  something  else  to  be  seen.  Almost  every- 
where around  the  lake  there  is  a  seething,  hissing,  and 
boiling  sound  from  the  numerous  escapes  of  steam,  boil- 
ing water,  or  hot  mud,  while  in  the  lake  itself  hot  springs 
are  so  numerous  that  the  whole  body  of  water  is  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  90"*  or  upwards.  The  chief  sight, 
however,  is  the  Te  Tarata,  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
lake.  At  80  feet  above  its  surface,  on  the  fern-dad  slope 
of  a  hill,  there  lies  an  immense  boiling  cauldron  in  a 
crater-like  excavation  with  steep  sides,  30  or  40  feet 
high,  and  only  open  on  the  side  towards  the  lake.  The 
basin  itself  is  about  80  feet  long  by  60  wide,  full  to 
the  brim  of  perfectly  transparent  water,  which  in  the  snow- 
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vrhite  incrtistated  basin  appears  of  a  beautiful  turquoise- 
blue.  Even  at  the  margin  it  has  a  temperature  of  ISO"* 
Fahr.,  but  towards  the  centre,  where  it  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  ebullition  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  it  is  pro- 
bably at  the  boiling  point  The  surplus  water  flowing 
down  the  hiU-side  into  the  lake  has  formed  a  pure  white 
siliceous  deposit  in  a  series  of  ridges  or  steps  covering  a 
surface  of  about  three  acres.  At  the  bottom  the  terraces 
are  low,  but  farther  up  they  are  two,  three,  or  even  four 
and  sir  feet  high,  each  with  a  raised  rim  from  which  slen- 
der stalactites  hang  down,  and  enclosing  on  its  platform 
one  or  more  basins  resplendent  with  the  most  beautiful 
blue  water.  These  basins  are  of  every  size  and  depth,  the 
upper  ones  wanner  and  the  lower  cooler;  and  they  form  a 
series  of  exquisite  baths  such  as  the  most  refined  luxury 
could  not  surpass.  The  pure  white  of  the  siliceous  de- 
posit, ia  contrast  with  the  blue  of  the  water  and  the  green 
of  the  surrounding  vegetation ;  the  intense  red  of  the  bare 
earth-walls  of  the  water-crater;  the  whirling  clouds  of 
steam — altogether  present  a  scene  unequalled  of  its  kind 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Passing  by  numerous 
mud-springs,  fiercely  bofliog  fountaiDS,  add  lakes,  and 
spouting  geysers,  we  come,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
lake,  to  another  terrace-fountain  called  Otukapuarangi, 
not  quite  so  large  and  grand  as  Tetarata,  but  surpassing 
it  in  the  finish  and  regularity  of  the  terraces,  their  deli- 
cate pinky  hue  contrasting  with  the  transparent  sky-blue 
water,  while  the  water-crater  is  shut  in  by  bare  walls 
variously  tinged  with  red,  white,  and  yellow. 

If  now  we  transfer  our  view  from  the  Northern  to  the 
Southern  island,  we  find,  in  the  magnificent  range  of  the 
southern  mountains,  a  series  of  true  alpine  lakes,  fed  by 
huge  glaciers,  and  dependent  for  their  very  existence  on 
ancient  glaciers  of  still  greater  extent  These  glacier 
lakes  commence  about  latitude  42^^  S.,  but  they  become 
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larger  and  more  nomeiouB  as  we  approach  Mount  Gook, 
tlie  giant  of  New  Zealand  monntains,  13,200  feet  hi^ 
wheie  we  find  Lake  Tekapo,  16  miles  long  and  3  wide,  and 
two  others,  Lakes  Tukaki  and  Oahau,  foiming  the  sonrces 
of  the  WaitaM  river.  The  great  Godley  glacier,  which 
extends  above  Lake  Tekapo,  is  very  extensive,  and  the 
view  from  its  middle  moraine  over  the  snow-fields  of 
Mount  Tyndall,  Mount  Fetermann,  and  the  Keith  John* 
ston  range,  is  said  by  Dr.  Haast  to  form  the  grandest 
scenery  he  ever  beheld  in  the  Alps.  Lake  Pukaki  is  10 
miles  long  and  4  wide,  and  is  shut  in  by  an  old  terminal 
moraine,  which  attains  a  height  of  186  feet  above  the 
lake.  The  view  from  the  outlet  towards  the  Southern 
Alps,  with  Mount  Cook  in  the  centre,  and  a  wooded  islet 
in  the  foreground,  is  described  as  sublime  in  the  extreme ; 
and,  if  we  imagine  villas  and  parks  around  its  shores, 
the  Lago  di  Gomo  or  Lago  Maggiore  would  not  bear  com- 
parison with  it.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Tasman  river, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  great  Tasman  glacier,  18  miles 
long,  and  the  largest  in  New  Zealand 

Farther  south  the  glaciers  descend  lower,  and  the 
lakes  increase  in  size.  Lake  Wanaku  is  36  miles  long 
and  Lake  Wakatipu  60  miles,  while  lake  Te  Anau,  still 
farther  south,  is  40  miles  long,  and  has  numerous 
extensive  branches.  The  bottoms  of  many  of  these  lakes 
are  far  below  the  sea-level,  though  they  must  have  been 
filling  up  for  ages  by  the  sediment  earned  into  them,  a 
proof  either  that  the  entire  land  was  once  much  higher,  or 
that  the  lakes  have  been  ground  out  by  glaciers,  as  supposed 
by  Professor  Bamsay.  The  fact  that  the  lakes  increase 
in  size  and  depth  as  we  go  south,  while  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  it  is  only  towards  the  south  that  the  coast  is 
indented  by  long  and  winding  fiords,  whose  inner  waters 
are  deeper  than  near  their  mouths,  is  strongly  in  &vour 
of  the  glacial  theory  of  their  origin.     On  the  western  side 
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of  the  monntams  there  are  also  numerotis  glaciers,  and 
one  of  these,  descending  from  Mount  Cook,  tenninates 
^thin  705  feet  of  the  sea-lerel,  and  for  a  long  distance 
is  bordered  by  a  magnificent  vegetation  of  metrosideros, 
tree-ferns,  and  fdchsias.  This  is  in  lat.  43''  35'  S.,  corre- 
sponding to  Montpellier  and  Marseilles  in  France,  and 
L^hom  in  Italy ! 

The  general  character  of  the  New  Zealand  scenery,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  Australia,  is  well  expressed  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope.  He  says:  ''In  New  Zealand 
eveiything  is  English.  The  scenery,  the  colour  and 
general  appearance  of  the  waters,  and  the  shape  of  the 
hills,  are  altogether  im- Australian,  and  very  like  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  mountams  are  brown,  and 
sharp,  and  seirated,  the  rivers  are  bright  and  rapid,  and 
the  lakes  are  deep  and  blue,  and  bosomed  among  the 
mountains.  If  a  long-sleeping  Briton  could  be  set  down 
among  the  Otago  hills,  and,  on  awaking,  be  told  he  was 
travelling  in  Galway  or  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  might 
be  easily  deceived,  though  he  knew  those  countries  weU ; 
but  he  would  feel  at  once  that  he  was  being  hoaxed,  if  he 
were  told  in  any  part  of  Australia  that  he  was  travelling 
among  Irish  or  British  scenery." 

4.  Climate, 

New  Zealand  has  of  course  a  very  varied  climate, 
extending  as  it  does  through  fourteen  degrees  of  latitud& 
No  part  of  the  islands  suffer  from  hot  winds,  and  the 
temperature  is  generally  equable,  especially  in  the  North 
Island,  where  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown,  except 
on  elevated  plateaus,  and  where,  towards  the  extreme 
north,  the  climate  becomes  semi-tropicaL  The  western 
shores  are  moister  and  more  agreeable  than  the  eastern. 
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and  the  Ganterbtuy  Plains  on  the  east  side  of  the  South 
Island  experience  the  greatest  vidssitudes  of  tempeiataie, 
the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  being  62^  while  at 
Wellington  it  is  45^  and  at  Hokotaka^  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  Island,  48^  The  climate  of  the  Canterbuiy 
Plains  has  been  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  climates  of 
the  south  of  France  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  rain- 
fall varies  between  28  inches  at  Christchurch  and  122  at 
Hokotika.  The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  are  very  windy, 
especially  in  the  straits  between  the  islands ;  thus  Inver- 
cargill  on  Foveaux  Straits,  and  Nelson  and  Wellington  on 
Cook  Straits,  have  hardly  a  calm  day  in  the  year. 
Dunedin  seems  the  least  windy  place  on  the  coasts  having 
had  98  calm  days  in  1873,  while  Queenstown,  on  the 
Wakatipu  Lake,  had  142.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is 
at  once  mild  and  bracing ;  combining  a  large  amount  of 
variety  with  comparatively  few  extremes ;  and  it  is  well 
fitted  for  the  average  English  constitution,  though  less 
adapted  to  those  in  delicate  health  or  with  unsound  lungs 
than  the  brighter  skies  of  Australia. 

5*  Chology. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  two  islands  of  New 
Zealand  differs  remarkably.  The  North  Island  is 
essentially  volcanic,  the  South  sedimentaiy.  The  North 
is  fall  of  volcanic  cones,  extinct  and  active  craters,  boiling 
springs,  lava  fields,  sulphur,  and  lakes'  formed  by  sub- 
sidence. The  South  has  lofty  ranges  of  slate  and  granite, 
with  Silurian  sandstones  and  limestones,  and  the  valuable 
green  jade,  so  much  prized  by  the  natives  for  making 
their  choicest  weapons ;  snowy  ranges,  enormous  glaciers, 
deep  alpine  lakes,  and  wide  glacial  deposits.  Of  course 
these  distinctions  are  not  absolute ;  there  are  some  primary 
rocks  in  the  North,  and  some  volcanic  formations  m  the 
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South.  Gtold  and  coal  are  found  in  both  islands^  but  far 
more  abundantly  in  the  Souths  while  deposits  of  Secondary 
age  cover  but  a  small  area  in  both  islands. 

Volcanic  formations  occupy  fully  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  North  Island.  Within  a  dozen  miles  of 
Auckland  City  there  are  more  than  sixty  cones  and 
craters,  from  300  to  900  feet  high.  For  hundreds  of 
miles  volcanic  conglomerates,  dnder-heaps,  and  lava- 
streams  spread  over  the  country;  the  thousands  of  hot 
springs,  solfataras,  and  mud-volcanoes,  have  already  been 
referred  to,  while  the  three  lofty  volcanoes — ^Tongariro 
active,  Buapahu  and  Mount  Egmont  quiescent,  vie  in 
grandeur  with  those  of  most  of  the  great  continents. 

Coal,  both  palaeozoic  and  tertiaiy,  covers  a  wide  area 
in  the  South  Island.  Qood  coal  is  also  worked  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  and  near  Auckland  in  the  north.  Grold 
has  been  found  to  occur  almost  as  abundantly  as  in 
Victoria,  and  in  many  different  localities.  Till  1860 
little  was  found,  when  rich  fields  were  discovered  in  Otago, 
and  subsequently  iu  Westland,  Nelson,  and  Marlborough, 
while  the  Thames-Valley  gold-field,  in  the  North  Island, 
surpassed  all  in  richness.  Much  of  the  gold  is  found  under 
glacial  drifts,  and  on  the  west  coast  the  sands  of  the  sear 
shore  produce  it  in  paying  quantities,  especially  when  a 
gale  of  wind  brings  down  fresh  deposits  from  farther 
north.  The  same  wonderfully  lucky  finds  occurred  here 
as  in  Australia.  At  the  Havelock  diggings  in  Marl- 
borough, three  men  in  felling  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  a 
river,  found  a  pocket  under  it  from  which  in  a  few  hours 
they  washed  thirty  ounces  of  gold.  In  the  Tuapeka 
diggings  in  Otago  one  party  obtained  thirty-eight  oimces 
in  a  day,  and  it  was  said  that  any  one  who  could  stand 
the  work  could  gather  from  one  to  two  ounces  a  day.  In 
a  few  months  16,000  persons  were  collected  at  these  dig- 
gings among  wild  mountain  gullies,  and  aU  the  phenomena 
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of  the  AnstxaUan  "  gold-ferer  "  were  reproduced.  At  one 
time  the  emigrants  arriving  at  Dunedin  firom  Melbonine 
amounted  to  a  thousand  a  daj. 

Besides  gold,  other  metals  are  worked  more  or  less 
successfoUy.  Silver  is  abundant  at  Mount  Sangitoto; 
copper  occurs  at  Barrier  Island,  and  tin  at  the  Buller. 
Chrome  iron-ore  and  iron-sand  are  also  abundant^  and 
will  no  doubt  one  day  be  largely  worked. 

Fossil  remains  are  rather  scarce  in  New  Zealand, 
and  throw  little  light  on  its  past  history.  No  fossil  mam- 
mals have  been  found,  and  no  birds  or  reptiles  except 
such  as  are  allied  to  forms  still  living  on  the  island 
The  few  tertiary  shells  axe  closely  allied  to  living  species ; 
while  the  cretaceous  and  Jurassic  marine  deposits  contain 
ammonites,  belemnites,  and  allied  groups  bearing  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  European  forms  of  the  same  period; 
and  in  the  Jurassic  beds  of  the  Waiparu  species  of  plesio- 
saurus  and  ichthyosaurus  have  been  discovered,  showing 
that  these  ancient  saurians  had  an  almost  world-wide 
distribution. 

6.  Natural  History. 

New  Zealand  is  the  largest  truly  oceanic  group  of 
islands  in  the  temperate  zone,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
presents  a  large  amount  of  specialty  in  all  its  natural 
productions.  Its  flora,  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
islands  of  equal  extent,  is  poor  in  species,  since  it  pos- 
sesses only  about  half  as  many  flowering  plants  as  Great 
Britain.  It  is,  however,  wonderfully  peculiar,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  species  being  entirely  confined  to  the  group, 
and  even  twenty-six  of  the  genera  are  found  nowhere 
else.  The  relations  of  the  flora  are  with  Australia  and 
with  the  Antarctic  lands,  including  temperate  South 
America.  A  large  number  of  species  and  genera  axe 
common  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia^  but  in  many 
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cases  it  is  the  New  Zealand  f  onns  which  have  migrated 
to  Australia,  and  not  vice  versd.  There  is  also  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  of  the  total  absence  of  some  of  the  most  common 
and  widespread  of  the  Australian  groups  of  plants ;  for  not 
a  single  species  of  EvMLyptvs  or  Acacia  is  found  in  Kew 
Zealand,  a  fact  which  absolutely  negatives  the  idea  of  any 
former  union,  or  even  any  recent  near  approach  of  the 
two  lands  as  the  cause  of  the  similarities  of  their  floras. 
No  less  than  eighty-nine  species  and  seventy-six  genera 
are  common  to  New  Zealand  and  South  America^  but  the 
larger  part  of  these  are  also  found  on  the  Alps  of 
Tasmania  and  Australia.  There  are  also  fifty  species 
common  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Antarctic  islands,  and 
only  a  few  of  these  are  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Tasmania. 

The  great  characteristics  of  New  Zealand  scenery,  as 
dependent  on  vegetation,  are  the  forests,  the  ferns,  and  the 
grassy  plains.  The  forests  chiefly  clothe  the  moimtain 
ranges ;  the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  fern ;  while  ex- 
tensive tracts,  chiefly  on  the  west  in  the  North  Island, 
and  on  the  east  in  the  South,  are  covered  with  grass  and 
bushes.  In  the  forests  there  are  scarcely  any  gay  flowers 
and  few  herbaceous  plants^ — nothing  but  shrubs  and  trees, 
mostly  with  obscure  green  flowers  and  as  destitute  of  scent 
as  of  beauty.  Pines  quite  unlike  ours»  belonging  to  the 
genera  Podoearpm,  Bacrydium,  PhyUodadus^  and  Bammara^ 
abound;  but  generally  the  forests  are  much  intermixed, 
and  their  chief  distinctive  feature  is  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  the  ferns  that  grow  beneath  their  shade.  Here 
are  splendid  tree-ferns  30  or  40  feet  high,  equalling 
those  of  the  tropics;  exquisitely  beautiful  filmy-ferns 
growing  on  trunks  of  trees;  while  rocks,  and  shady  banks, 
and  often  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  are  covered 
with  them  in  great  variety.  There  are  about  130 
different  kinds  of  ferns  and  Lycopods,  while  the  mosses 

2o 
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and  Hepaticse  aie  also  wonderfully  luxuriant,  amounting 
to  nearly  900  different  species.  A  few  of  the  trees  bear 
handsome  flowers,  such  as  the  Edwardsia  micro]^yUa, 
with  its  magnificent  yellow  pea-like  blossoms ;  the  Metro- 
sideros  robttsta,  crowned  with  scarlet  flowers;  and  the  laige 
crimson  blossoms  of  the  shrubby  Clianthus  pwnAuus. 
But  these  and  the  few  other  showy  plants  are  not  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  general  poverty  of  the  flora^  which 
has  led  one  writer  to  remark  that  "  there  is  no  indigenous 
flower  equal  to  England's  dog-rose,  no  indigenous  fruit 
equal  to  Scotland's  cranberry,'' — a  statement  which,  though 
not  Uterally  exact,  well  serves  to  show  the  poverty  in  fruits 
and  flowers  of  the  New  Zealand  v^etation.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  in  the  introduction  to  his  New  Zealand  Flora, 
speaks  of  its  monotonous  and  uninteresting  aspect  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Tasmania,  where  "  Orchidem  of 
many  kinds  carpet  the  ground  in  spring  with  their 
beautiful  blossoms;  the  heaths  are  gay  with  IlpaeridoB; 
herbs,  trees,  and  shrubs  of  CampasitcB  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction ;  whilst  the  Myrtacea^  and  LegumintMB  aie 
characteristics  both  of  the  arboreous  and  shrubby  vegeta- 
tion." And  he  adds — **  The  difference  is  so  marked,  that 
I  retain  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  physiognomy 
of  Tasmanian  mountains  and  valleys,  but  a  very  in- 
different one  of  the  New  Zealand  forest,  where  all  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  blended  into  one  green  mass, 
relieved,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  by  the  sjrmmetrical  crown 
of  the  tree-fern,  the  pale  green  fountain  of  foliage  of  the 
Dacrydium  cupressinum,  and  the  poplar-like  Enightia 
overtopping  all" 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  abundant  of  the  forest- 
trees  of  New  Zealand  is  the  Kauri  pine  (Jk^mara 
australis),  which  grows  to  the  height  of  180  or  200  feet, 
and  furnishes  splendid  timber.  Whole  towns  have  been 
built  of  it ;  it  is  largely  exported,  and  has  been  reckleaslf 
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destroyed  by  settlers ;  so  that>  writing  in  1867,  Dr.  Hoch- 
stetter  remarks  : — "  The  extermination  of  that  noble 
tree  progresses  from  year  to  year  at  such  a  rate  that  its 
final  extinction  is  as  certain  as  that  of  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand.  The  European  colonisation  threatens  the 
existence  of  both,  and  with  the  last  of  the  Maoris  the  last 
of  the  Kauris  will  also  disappear  from  the  earth.''  Be- 
sides its  timber,  this  tree  produces  a  valuable  gum 
resembling  amber,  which  is  found  in  large  masses  at 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  in  ground  from  which  Kauri 
forests  have  disappeared.  It  is  used  for  making  varnishes, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  several  thousand  tons  are 
exported  annually,  of  the  value,  in  1876,  of  £109,000. 

The  zoology  of  New  Zealand  is  no  less  peculiar  and 
interesting  than  its  botany,  perhaps  even  more  so.  In 
common  with  all  remote  oceanic  islands  there  appear  to 
be  no  truly  indigenous  mammalia,  with  one  or  two 
doubtful  exceptions.  When  first  discovered  by  Euro- 
peans, there  were  two  species  of  mammals — a  dog  and  a 
small  rat  Both  are  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct,  but  the 
dog  was  almost  certainly  introduced  by  man,  as  it  is  a 
favourite  article  of  food  with  both  Melanesians  and 
Mahoris  and  would  therefore  be  constantly  carried  in 
their  canoes.  Besides,  it  was  never  wild  in  New  Zealand. 
The  native  rat,  called  Kiore,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
imported  European  rat,  and  no  specimen  of  it  is  known 
to  exist.  It  is  therefore  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  true 
rat  or  some  allied  animal ;  but  it  was  most  likely  intro- 
duced originally  through  man's  agency,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  natives  that  they  brought  it  with  them  in  their 
canoes  is  probably  true.  More  interesting  is  the  otter- 
like animal,  reported  still  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  the 
South  Island,  and  which  has  a  native  name,  Waitokeke. 
Dr.  Haast  has  seen  its  tracks,  resembling  those  of  our 
European  otter,  at  a  height  of  3500  feet  above  the  sea, 
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in  a  region  never  before  trodden  by  man ;  and  the  animal 
itself  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  two  gentlemen  near 
Lake  Heron,  but  they  failed  to  capture  it  It  was  said 
to  be  dark  brown,  and  the  size  of  a  laige  rabbit  On 
being  struck  at  with  a  whip,  it  uttered  a  shrill  yelping 
sound  and  disappeared  in  the  water.^  This  evidence 
seems  to  render  it  certain  that  such  an  animal  exists,  and 
as  the  only  undoubtedly  indigenous  mammal  in  New 
Zealand,  it  is  of  immense  interest  to  determine  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  marsupial — whether  its  affinities  point  to 
Australia  or  to  some  other  continent  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  creature  will  not  be  allowed  to  become  extinct 
without  a  determined  effort  being  made  to  secure  speci- 
mens in  order  to  study  its  structure  and  its  relationship 
to  other  mammals. 

The  common  Norway  rat  is  now  as  abundant  in  New 
Zealand  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Cattle  and  pigs  have  ran 
wild,  the  latter  multiplying  so  enormously  as  to  become 
quite  a  nuisance.  In  the  province  of  Nelson  three  men 
in  twenty  months  killed  25,000.  The  other  land  verte- 
brates, reptiles^  and  amphibia,  are  curiously  limited. 
Snakes  are  quite  unknown;  &ogs  are  represented  by  a 
solitary  species,  and  that  very  local,  being  only  found  at 
one  spot  on  the  east  side  of  North  Island ;  but  li2ards»  on 
the  other  hand,  are  tolerably  plentiful,  there  being  twelve 
species,  all  peculiar,  and  not  closely  allied  to  those  of  any 
other  country.  Besides  these  there  is  a  lizard-like  animal, 
Hatteria  punctata,  of  so  peculiar  a  structure  as  to  form  a 
distinct  order  of  reptiles  called  HhjmchocephalinA)  inter- 
mediate between  lizards  and  crocodiles.  Two  sea-snakes 
are  found  on  the  coasts  allied  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific. 

Birds,  however,  form  the  most  interesting  dass  of 
animals  in  New  Zealand,  since  they  are  tolerably  nume^ 

^  Hochstetter'a  New  ZaUand,  p.  161,  note. 
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ous,  and  present  a  number  of  beautiful  and  interesting 
forms.  The  elegant  black  parson-bird,  with  its  white 
throat-tufts,  is  beautiful  and  lively,  and  is  an  excellent 
mimic,  imitating  the  notes  of  other  birds  and  the  cries  of 
animals.  There  are  several  fair  songsters  *  some  of  the 
pigeons  and  parrots  are  veiy  handsome ;  and  there  are  a 
good  number  of  fine  aquatic  birds.  In  all,  there  are  145 
different  kinds  of  birds  known,  of  which  the  larger  pro- 
portion belong  to  the  aquatic  and  wading  groups,  only  57 
being  true  land-birds.  Ahnost  all  these  are  peculiar  to 
the  islands,  and  of  the  thirty-four  genera  in  which  they 
are  classed,  sixteen,  or  nearly  half,  are  also  peculiar. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  is  the  singular  starling 
(SeUrolocha  gouldi),  the  '^huia"  of  the  natives.  It  is  a 
glossy  black  bird,  the  size  of  a  chough,  with  handsome 
orange-coloured  wattles.  The  beak  is  quite  different  in 
the  two  sexes,  that  of  the  male  being  straight,  while  the 
female's  is  longer  and  excessively  curved  in  a  sickle 
shape.  Such  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  sexes  does 
not  occur  in  any  other  known  bird.  Another  remark- 
able  bird  is  the  owl-parrot  {Stringops  habroptihis),  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  with  a  circle  of  feathers  round  the 
eyes  as  in  the  owL  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  lives  in 
holes  in  the  ground  under  tree-roots  or  rocks,  and  it  climbs 
about  the  bushes  after  berries  or  digs  for  fem-roots.  It 
has  fully-developed  wings  but  hardly  ever  flies,  and  has 
lately  exhibited  a  singular  taste  for  flesh,  picking  holes  in 
the  backs  of  sheep  and  lambs.  It  was  exterminated  in 
the  North  Island  by  the  natives,  who  hunted  it  with  their 
dogs,  and  it  is  now  only  found  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  South  Island,  and  will  probably  soon 
become  extinct  Most  remarkable  of  all  the  birds  of  New 
Zealand  is  the  "  Kiwi "  or  Apter3rx,  of  which  there  are 
three  or  four  species  in  the  two  larger  islands.  These 
are   totally  wingless   and  tailless   birds,  with   feathers 
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resembling  hairs,  and  altogether  unlike  our  usual  idea  of 
a  bird.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  domestic  fowl, 
with  long  curved  beak  something  like  that  of  a  curlew. 
They  are  entirely  nocturnal,  feeding  on  insects,  woims, 
and  seeds,  and  as  they  have  no  protection  from  dogs  thej 
become  rapidly  exterminated  in  all  the  settled  districts. 

But  the  existing  Kiwis  are  only  the  last  survivors  of 
a  race  of  wingless  birds  of  various  sizes,  the  largest 
exceeding  in  bulk  and  height  the  largest  living  ostrich. 
Bemains  more  or  less  complete  of  eleven  species  of  these 
birds,  called  Moas  by  the  natives,  have  been  found. 
They  differ  considerably  in  structure,  proportions,  and 
size,  the  largest  being  10-^  feet  high  and  the  smallest 
about  3  feet  Some  perfect  skeletons  have  been  found, 
and  even  remains  of  skin  and  feathers.  A  perfect  egg, 
10  inches  long  and  7  broad,  was  found  in  a  native  gravBi 
as  weU  as  moa  bones  in  old  native  cooking-places ;  so  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  traditions  of  the 
natives,  that  their  ancestors  hunted  these  enormous  birds 
for  food.  Some  remains,  however,  have  been  found  in 
caves  under  thick  layers  of  stalagmite,  and  others  under 
several  feet  of  alluvial  deposits,  and  these  no  doubt  indi- 
cate a  period  long  before  the  present  race  of  Maoris  came 
to  New  Zealand. 

The  fresh  waters  of  New  Zealand  do  not  produce 
many  fish,  the  most  abundant  being  eels,  and  small  fishes 
called  whitebait  by  the  colonists  (Illeotris),  of  which  there 
are  several  species.  One  peculiar  genus  (Betropinna)  is  the 
only  fish  of  the  salmon  family  in  the  Southern  Henii- 
sphere.  The  most  curious  facts  about  the  fishes  of  Kew 
Zealand  are,  that  the  eel  is  a  species  found  also  in  China, 
Europe,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  Oalaxias 
attenucUiis,  a  fish  somewhat  resembling  a  trout^  inhabits 
Tasmania,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  temperate  South 
America,  &s  weU  as  New  Zealand. 
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Insects  are  veiy  scarce.  Only  eleven  different  kinds 
of  butterflies  aie  known^  and  these  are  not  abundant 
Moths  are  also  comparatively  scarca  Beetles  are  better 
represented,  but  even  these  are  very  few  compared  with 
their  abundance  in  other  countries  with  the  same  variety 
of  climate  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation*  Bees  and  wasps 
are  few  in  number^  and  the  Neuroptera  and  Heteroptera 
are  also  very  scarce.  The  Orthoptera  are  mostly  wingless, 
and  there  is  one  huge  spiny  grasshopper  or  cricket,  whose 
body  is  2^  inches  long  while  its  great  spiny  hind-legs  are 
4  inches  in  extent.  Landnshells,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
abundant,  there  being  nearly  120  species,  of  which  about 
100  are  peculiar ;  and  many  of  these  are  large  and  hand- 
some, the  green  Sdix  btid)yi  being  2^  inches  diameter, 
while  the  fine  orange-mouthed  Bvlimvs  hongi  is  4  inches 
long.  Most  of  the  species  are,  however,  small  and  insig- 
nificant 

7.  Past  History  of  New  Zealand. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiarities  of  the  flora 
and  fjAuna  of  these  islands,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any 
fossil  remains  indicating  a  former  connection  with  other 
continents,  we  axe  justified  in  concluding  that,  during  the 
whole  Tertiary  period  at  least,  if  not  for  much  longer. 
New  Zealand  has  maintained  its  isolation  firom  aU  other 
extensive  tracts  of  land.  We  know  that  Australia  was 
formerly  richer  in  mammals  than  it  is  now,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  possessed  an  abundance  of  species  and 
individuals  during  the  entire  range  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
If,  therefore,  there  had  been  any  land  connection  between 
the  two  countries  during  this  lapse  of  time,  it  is  incredible 
that  no  mammals  should  be  found  in  New  Zealand,  a 
country  so  well  adapted  to  support  them.  The  very 
existence  and  development  of  the  huge  wingless  moas  is 
also  an  indirect  proof  that  no  extensive  mammalian  fauna 
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ever  inhabited  the  coimtiy ;  for  such  birds  take  the  place 
of  nfift-mnmlfl^  and  they  are  never  abundant  except  where 
the  latter  are  absent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dodo  and  other 
flightless  birds  of  the  Mascarene  IslandB.  Bat  though 
New  Zealand  may  never  have  been  directly  connected 
with  Australia  or  South  Americay  it  has  probably  been 
much  more  extensive  than  it  is  now,  and  has  included  the 
Auckland  and  Chatham  Islands,  and  perhaps  even  at 
some  remote  period  the  Kermadec  group  and  Norfolk 
Island.  At  a  much  more  recent  epoch  the  two  large 
islands  have  certainly  been  connected,  since  an  elevation 
of  only  1000  feet  would  change  the  submarine  bank  on 
which  they  stetnd  into  dry  land,  and  form  a  single  island 
more  than  double  the  area  of  the  existing  group.  This 
greater  extent  and  greater  elevation  would  have  added 
enormously  to  the  area  of  the  snow-fields  of  the  Southern 
Alps,  and  to  this  was  no  doubt  due  that  great  extension 
of  the  glaciers,  the  effects  of  which  are  visible  far  below 
their  present  range  in  huge'  moraines  and  excavated  lake- 
basins.  Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  New  Zealand 
is  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most 
ancient,  of  the  islands  of  the  globe ;  that  it  has  undergone 
many  fluctuations  in  area ;  that  the  two  islands  have  been 
quite  recently  united,  and  that  at  some  remote  epoch  it 
was  many  times  more  extensive  than  it  is  now ;  but  that 
through  all  these  changes  it  has  never,  during  the  Tertiary 
epoch  at  least,  been  united  to  any  other  extensive  land 

8.  The  Maories  and  the  Ahoriffines  of  Ntfio  Zealand, 

The  Maories  are  one  of  the  most  important  fBonilies 
of  the  brown  Polynesian  stock,  being  those  which  have 
developed  its  peculiar  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
to  the  highest  degree.  This  is  due  in  part  to  their  having  to 
maintain  themselves  in  a  far  less  favourable  climate  than 
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their  fellows  of  the  tiojacai  islands  They  have  no  bread- 
fiiutB,  hananas,  and  cocoa-nnta  to  supply  food  almost  with- 
out labour,  and  they  have  tA  protect  themselves  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  boisterous  and  comparatively  ungenial 
climate.  They  had  not  even  the  pig,  -which  furnished 
such  an  uuEailiag  supply  of  food  in  the  other  islands,  but 
had  probably  at  fiist  to  himt  the  now  extinct  moas  as 
their  only  animal  food,  till,  when  these  became  scarce. 


VAOBI  TYPE. 


they  were  obliged  to  feed  on  their  dc^  the  only  domestic 
animal  they  appear  to  have  brought  with  thenL  Their 
only  cultivated  plants  were  the  sweet  potato,  the  taro 
and  the  gonrd ;  the  fern  and  several  other  plants  supplied 
edible  roots  ;  and  these,  with  a  few  berries  and  fruits,  and 
fish  of  various  kinds,  made  up  their  means  of  subsistence. 
They  thus  became  sldlfol  hunters  and  fishers,  and  good 
agriculturists ;  and  the  amount  of  skill  and  energy 
necessitated  in  these  pursuits,  in  building  houses  and 
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canoes,  in  makmg  clothing,  and  in  formiiig  the  vanoQs 
weapons  and  implements  which  they  required  from  stone, 
wood,  or  shell,  furnished  the  needful  stimulus  for  sn 
active  and  healthy  existence.  War  too,  as  among  all 
savage  tribes,  occupied  them  greatly,  and  the  construction 
of  forts  and  defences  was  added  to  the  regular  labours  ot 
every  community. 

The  earliest  European  settlers  thus  found  the  Maoris 
in  a  state  of  civilisation  not  oftea  to  be  met  with  among 
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a  barbaroos  and  savage  people.  They  lived  together  in 
vilU^es,  in  huts  well  constructed  of  wood  and  reeds, 
ornamented  with  ingenious  and  fanciful  carvings,  and 
painted  with  gay-coloured  arabesques.  They  protected 
their  villages  with  ditches  and  palisades,  and  surrounded 
them  wil^  extensive  plantations.  They  manufactured 
flax  &om  a  native  plant,  and  from  it  wove  mate  and 
clothing,  which  they  dyed  with  various  kinds  of  bark  and 
roots,  and  ornamented  with  the  bright  fathers  of  buds ; 
and  they  made  cloaks  of  great  valne  from  the  dressed 
skins  of  their  dogs.  Their  faces  and  some  parts  of  their 
bodies  were  elaborately  and  elegantly  tattooed,  more 
largely  in  tiie  men  than  the  women,  and  the  heads  of 
great  chiefs  were  skilfully  embalmed  and  preserved,  eitltei 
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as  trophies  of  the  fight  or  in  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  dead.  Although  they  had  no  written  language,  they 
had  numerous  songs  and  proverbs,  legends  and  traditions, 
transmitted  orally  from  generation  to  generation.  They 
knew  every  plant  and  bird  and  insect  of  the  country  they 
inhabited,  and  designated  them  by  distinctive  names ;  and 
they  distinguished  the  various  kinds  of  rock  with  a  keen 
talent  of  observation.  They  had  words  in  their  language 
for  the  four  seasons,  and  they  divided  the  year  into  thir- 
teen months,  all  of  which  had  appropriate  names,  the 
year  commencing  with  the  first  new  moon  after  a  parti- 
cular stcur,  called  Puanga,  b^an  to  be  visible  in  the 
morning.  They  had  names  for  all  the  chief  stars,  and 
also  for  many  constellations,  which  were  called  after  their 
resemblance  to  canoes,  houses^  garments,  weapons,  etc. 
They  had  measures  derived  from  the  human  body,  as  the 
span,  the  stride,  and  the  fathom.  They  had  no  regular 
barter,  but  whatever  a  fiiend  asked  for  was  given,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  giver  might  in  his  turn  have  any- 
thing he  took  a  fanc^  to;  but  all  valuable  property 
appears  to  have  been  held  by  the  tribe,  and  could  only 
be  exchanged  in  this  way  with  other  friendly  tribes. 
They  had  numerous  games  of  skill  or  chance,  many  of 
them  exactly  similar  to  our  own,  as  flying  kites,  skipping- 
ropes,  cat's-cradle,  gymnastic  poles,  wrestling,  hide-and- 
seek,  stilts ;  as  well  as  dancing,  diving,  and  many  others. 
They  had  a  firm  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  an  elaborate 
mytjiology  and  system  of  temples,  priests,  omens,  and 
8aciifice&  They  were  great  orators,  and  a  son  of  every 
chief  had  to  learn  the  traditions,  laws,  and  rites  of  lus 
tribe,  and  to  be  an  orator  and  a  poet  as  well  as  a  warrior, 
a  hunter,  and  a  seaman. 

The  dark  side  of  their  character  was  the  practice  of 
cannibalism,  which  prevailed  extensively  at  the  time 
when  Europeans  first  visited  them.    But  tins  vile  practice 
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seems  always  to  have  been  asaociat«d  with  a  saperstitioas 
belief  in  the  transfer  of  the  qualities  of  the  victim  to  his 
deTonier.  This  became  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  war, 
as  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the  slain  was  supposed  to  impart 
courage  and  ferocity  to  those  who  partook  of  them,  and 
likewise  to  moke  their  triumph  over  theii  euemiea  com- 
plete. War  was  also  carried  on  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
plunder, — valuable  jade  weapons  and  ornaments,  beautiful 
mate,  food,  and  wives,  just  as  in  Europe  in  the  middle 
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Missionaries  of  various  denominations  have  been  at 
work  in  New  Zealand  for  more  than  sixty  yeais,  and 
have  now  converted  the  whole  population,  except  a  few 
of  the  older  chiefs,  to  Christianity.  Cannibalism,  tribal 
wars,  polygamy,  slavery,  and  most  of  their  supeistitioos 
practices  have  been  abolished;  they  have  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  educated  and  civilised  ;  many  of  them 
have  farms  and  ships,  or  are  successful  traders.  But  with 
this  apparently  beneficial  change,  their  old  elasticity  of 
spirit  and  enjoyment  of  life  seems  to  have  left  thero. 
They  cannot  as  a  body  compete  with  Europeans.  Our 
habits  ore  not  suited  to  them ;  our  diseases  and  vices 
decimate  them ;  their  numbers  diminish  year  by  year ; 
and,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  seem  to  civilise  and 
Christianise  only  to  destroy.  When  Gist  taken  possession 
of  in  1840,  Kew  Zealand  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
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near  100,000  Maoiies.  In  1856  there  were  but  65,000 ; 
in  1874  tbey  had  decreased  to  45,740,  and  by  the  censns 
of  April  1881  were  stated  to  be  44,099.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  rate  of  decrease  has  been  checked,  and  that 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  the  extinction  of  this  in- 
teresting people. 

The  Maoris  are  said  to  be  consdons  of  their  approach- 
ing fate,  a  fate  in  which  not  only  the  people  themselves, 
but  also  the  native  fauna  and  flora  seem  involved.  The  in- 
evitable process  of  extinction  is  vividly  described  byPeschel, 
who  remarks  that  even  the  English  grasses  are  spreading 
with  astonishing  rapidity  and  supplanting  the  indigenous 
vegetation.  Vernal  grass,  sorrel,  docks,  the  sow-thistle,  and 
water-cresses  are  triimiphantly  invading  the  domain  of 
the  native  growths,  which  are  feiin  to  yield  before  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  " conqmstadores.**  ''Make 
room  for  your  betters,"  is  the  watchword  in  all  these 
wars  between  races.  Swine,  as  already  stated,  have  in- 
creased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  commit  great  havoc  by 
uprooting  the  ground  in  search  after  roots.  Yet  even  this 
contributes  towards  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  for  the 
freshly  tumed-up  soil  is  quickly  occupied  by  the  hardy 
species  intimately  associated  with  European  ctdture, 
which  follow  the  white  man  in  all  his  wanderings,  and 
which,  already  victorious  over  so  many  older  species,  soon 
displace  the  last  feeble  survivors  of  former  geological 
epochs.  The  native  rat,  which  is  said  to  have  entered 
New  Zealand  with  the  Maoris,  has  now  been  extirpated  by 
the  Norway  variety,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
island  by  ships  arriving  from  England.  Our  house  sparrow 
is  now  the  most  common  bird  in  New  Zealand,  and  will 
doubtless  lead  to  the  extinction  of  some  native  birds.  The 
European  house-fly,  which  presented  itself  originally  as  an 
uninvited  guest,  is  now  sent  far  and  wide  in  boxes  and 
bottles  by  the  settlers  themselves,  who  have  observed  that 
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its  company  is  declined  and  its  presence  carefully  shimned 
by  the  far  more  noxious  native  bine  blow-fly.  Hence 
the  Maoris  rightly  say — "As  the  white  man's  rat  has 
extirpated  our  rat,  so  the  European  fly  is  driving  out  our 
fly.  The  foreign  clover  is  killing  our  ferns,  and  so  the 
Maori  himself  will  disappear  before  the  white  man." 

The  traditions  of  these  people  lead  to  the  condnsion 
that  they  first  came  to  New  Zealand  about  600  years 
ago,  from  some  of  the  islands  between  Samoa  and  Tahiti; 
but  some  ethnologists  put  the  migration  as  &r  back  as 
3000  years.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Polynesian, 
most  resembling  that  of  Barotonga,  but  their  physical 
characters  vary  greatly.  Some  are  fair,  with  straight  hair, 
and  with  the  best  type  of  Polynesian  features  ;  others  aie 
dusky-brown,  with  curly  or  almost  Mzzly  hair,  and  mOi 
the  long  and  broad  arched  nose  of  the  Papuan ;  while  others 
have  the  coarse  thick  features  of  the  lower  Melanesian 
races.  Now  these  variations  of  t3^e  cannot  be  explained 
unless  we  suppose  the  Maoris  to  have  found  in  the  islands 
an  indigenous  Melanesian  people,  of  which  they  extennin- 
ated  the  men  but  took  the  better-looking  of  the  women  for 
wives ;  and  as  their  traditions  decidedly  state  that  they 
did  find  such  a  race  when  they  first  arrived  at  New 
Zealand,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting 
these  traditions,  which  accord  with  actual  physical 
facts,  just  as  the  tradition  of  a  migration  from  "  Hawaiki,** 
a  Polynesian  island,  acoords  with  linguistic  facta 

9.  Other  Islands  of  (hs  New  Zeodcmd  Group. 

A  brief  notice  only  can  be  given  of  these,  with  special 
reference  to  any  points  of  general  interest  in  their  natoial 
history  or  present  condition. 

Stewart  Island  (formerly  called  South  Island)  is  the 
third  island  of  the  New  Zealand  group,  but  is  of  insigni- 
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ficant  edze,  being  only  about  40  miles  in  extreme  length, 
and  of  such  an  irregular  form  that  its  area  is  less  than 
500  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  well  wooded 
with  valuable  timber-trees.  It  has  also  several  good 
harbours,  and  there  are  many  fertile  valleys.  It  was 
originally  uninhabited,  but  is  now  occupied  by  a  few 
whalers  and  sealers,  with  some  natives  and  their  half-breed 
descendants.  The  seas  around  swarm  with  fish,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  large  deposits  of  iron-sand  equal  to  that  of 
TaranaM. 

The  Auckland  Islands  lie  about  250  miles  south 
of  Stewart  Island,  and  consist  of  one  large  and  several 
small  islands,  the  most  important  being  about  30  miles 
long  and  15  wide.  These  islands  consist  of  basalt  with 
greenstone  and  some  granite  and  tertiary  sandstone  ;  and. 
there  are  basaltic  columns  300  feet  high  and  highly 
magnetic  at  Peas  Head  in  Laurie  Harbour,  The  islands 
are  mountainous,  rising  to  a  height  of  1325  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  a  fine  vegetation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herb* 
age.  Some  of  the  trees  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet 
high.  The  climate  is  excessively  wet  and  stormy ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  are  here  a  number  of  flowers  equal 
in  brilliancy  to  those  of  tropical  or  alpine  regions. 
Among  these  are  bright-coloured  gentians  and  veronicas, 
large  purple-flowered  Compositae,  gay  ranunculi,  and  a 
handsome  liliaceous  plant — Chrysobactron  Bomi,  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  them  in  the  cooler  parts  of  New  Zealand.^ 
Parrots,  pigeons,  and  honey-sucking  birds  also  inhabit 
these  islands,  which  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  south 
of  England. 

Campbell  Island  is  about  180  miles  south-east  of  the 
Aucklands,  in  S.  latitude  52"^  33'  and  E.  longitude  leo"" 

^  For  a  probable  explanation  of  tlie  caoae  of  this  difference,  see  the 
Editor^t  Tropical  Nature,  p.  238. 
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9\  It  is  about  36  miles  in  circiunf eienoe,  with  some 
good  barbours^  and  is  mountainous^  rising  to  a  height 
of  1500  feet ;  but  the  hills  are  less  woody  than  in  the 
Auckland  Isles  though  the  vegetation  is  in  general  veiy 
similar,  the  same  species  of  plants  being  for  the  most  part 
found  in  both.  Besides  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  here 
chalk  with  flints,  secondary  sandstone  like  that  of  New 
Zealand,  and  slate  with  quartz. 

Both  the  Campbell  and  Auckland  Islands  are  usually 
uninhabited,  but  dep&ts  of  provisions  are  kept  on  both 
for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  crews. 

Macquabie  IsLAin)  is  situated  as  far  again  finom  New 
Zealand  as  the  Auckland  Isles,  and  more  to  the  south- 
west, being  in  S.  latitude  54^  30'  and  K  longitude  ISS"" 
50^  It  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  is  covered  with 
vegetation,  mostly  grassy,  though  there  must  be  some 
trees  or  shrubs  in  shelteied  parts,  as  a  peculiar  species  of 
parrot  of  the  genus  Oyanorhamphus  allied  to  those  of  the 
Auckland  Isles  is  found  here,  and  it  is  the  species  ^vdiich 
extends  farthest  from  the  tropics  of  the  entire  order  of 
parrots.  Macquarie  Island  is  a  fine  place  for  seals,  and 
is  only  visited  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  them. 

Antipodes  Island  is  really  a  small  group  of  rocky 
islands  wholly  of  volcanic  formation,  the  laigest  more  than 
1000  feet  high,  and  having  lofty  perpendicular  cli£Bi  all 
round,  with  an  immense  cave  at  the  N.W.  cape.  It  is 
covered  with  a  vegetation  of  long  grass,  fern,  or  scrulx  It 
lies  N  JL  from  Campbell  Island,  and  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  nearest  land  to  the  antipodes  of  London,  being  in 
a  latitude  49^  42'  and  R  longitude  ITS'*  43^  so  that  it 
is  really  the  antipodes  of  Cape  Barfleur,  a  little  east  of 
Cherbourg  and  about  sixty  miles  south  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Campbell  Island  is  the  antipodes  of  a  point  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland  about  30  nules  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
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The  Chatham  Islands  are  situated  about  450  miles 
east  of  New  Zealand,  and  lie  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cook's 
Straits.  They  consist  of  three  islands,  the  largest  about 
25  miles  long,  but  of  a  very  irregular  semicircular  and 
branching  shape.  It  is  hilly,  but  not  lofty,  and  is  mostly 
of  volcanic  rock,  some  schist  with  quartz*reefs,  chalk, 
and  tertiary  limestone.  There  is  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  much  boggy  land,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  the  common  Kew  Zealand  fern.  The 
plants  are  generally  like  those  of  Kew  Zealand,  but  with 
many  peculiar  species  and  some  handsome  flowers.  There 
are  thirteen  species  of  true  land-birds,  eight  of  which  are 
New  Zealand  species,  and  five  distinct  but  allied  forms. 
The  natives  say  that  the  Apteryx  as  well  as  the  Kakapo 
parrot  {Stringops)  formerly  inhabited  the  island,  but  have 
been  destroyed  since  1835. 

The  first  discoverer  of  these  islands  was  Captain 
Broughton  in  1791.  He  found  an  indigenous  population, 
and  he  describes  them  as  a  cheerful  race,  full  of  mirth 
and  laughter,  and  dreased  in  sealskins  ormats.  In  1831 
a  European  ship  carried  about  800  New  Zealanders  to 
the  islands,  and  these  rapidly  exterminated  the  aborigines, 
80  that  ten  years  later,  in  1840,  Dr.  DiefiTenbach  found 
only  90  living  beings  out  of  a  former  population  of  at 
least  1200.  These  people  were  called  Morioris.  They 
spoke  a  peculiar  language  allied  to  that  of  New  Zealand 
but  they  exhibited  considerable  physical  differences,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  the  result  of  a  mix- 
ture of  intruding  Polynesians  with  aborigiaes  of  a  lower 
type. 

At  present  the  islands  are  used  for  cattle  and  sheep- 
breeding  for  the  supply  of  whaler&  The  small  popula- 
tion of  about  200  persons  is  excessively  mixed,  and  is 
said  to  contain  examples  of  Morioris,  New  Zealanders, 
Kanakas    or     Sandwich    Islanders,    Negroes,    Chinese, 
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Spaniards,  Por£aguese>  Danes,  G-ermanB,  English,  Insh, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh. 

The  Eermadeo  Islands  are  a  group  of  small  rocky 
or  mountainous  islands  to  the  north-east  of  New  Zealand, 
and  distant  from  it  about  500  miles.  The  largest  is 
about  12  miles  in  circumference  and  1600  feet  high, 
rugged  and  covered  with  wood.  They  are  quite  unin- 
habited,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  because,  from  their 
height  and  conspicuousness,  they  form  a  stepping-stone 
midway  between  New  Zealand  and  Tongataboo,  and 
thus  render  it  easy  to  understand  how  successive  migra- 
tions of  Polynesians  might  have  reached  the  former 
island. 

Norfolk  Island  is  situated  nearly  midway  between 
New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia,  and  about  900  miles 
east  of  Brisbane,  in  Australia.  It  is  not  quite  6  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  2^  miles.  Mount  Pitt  at 
the  north-west  comer  is  1050  feet'higL  There  are 
precipitous  clifiGs  round  the  greater  part  of  the  coast,  and 
many  small  streams  fall  in  cascades  into  the  sea.  Theie 
are  no  harbours,  but  tolerable  landing-places  in  fine 
weather.  The  surface  is  generally  a  table-land  with 
numerous  guUeys,  and  is  covered  with  grass  sprinkled  in 
beautiful  park-like  fashion  with  white  oaks,  and  the  hand- 
some Norfolk  Island  pine  {Araucarta,  excelsa),  which 
often  exceeds  200  feet  high.  The  gulleys  and  slopes  of 
Mount  Pitt  are  covered  with  a  thick  scrub,  with  tree-ferns 
and  guavas.  Phillip  Island,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  lies 
three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  main  island,  is  nearly 
as  high,  very  precipitous,  and  densely  wooded ;  and  there 
are  two  or  three  other  small  rocky  islets.  Norfolk 
Island  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  and 
now  forms  part  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  a  beautiful  island,  and  its  climate  is  mild  and  unifbnn 
when  compared  with  the  excessive  vicissitudes  of  tern- 
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peiatoie  experienced  in  Austi^alia.  It  was  long  used  as 
a  penal  settlement,  and  has  been  brought  into  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  by  convict  labour.  The  convict 
establishment  was,  however,  broken  up  in  1855,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Pitcaim  Island  community  of  194 
persons  were  landed  here.  The  island,  with  its  buildings, 
2000  sheep,  as  well  as  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry,  was 
given  to  them  by  the  British  Government.  They  inhabit 
the  old  convict  town,  occupying  themselves  with  agricul- 
ture and  with  whale-fishing.  Forty  of  them  returned  to 
Pitcaim  Island,  and  the  remainder  have  increased  to 
about  300,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  no  more 
interfered  with,  and  as  far  as  possible  kept  from  the 
intrusion  of  other  colonists. 

Norfolk  Island  is  interesting  to  naturalists  for  its 
peculiar  birds.  It  has  fifteen  species  of  land-birds,  eight 
of  which  are  Australian,  while  three  are  peculiar  species  of 
Australian  genera ;  but  there  are  three  others  which  con- 
nect the  island  unmistakably  with  New  Zealand.  These 
are  the  Nestor  productus,  which  formerly  inhabited  Phillip 
Island  but  is  now  scdd  to  be  extinct ;  a  fine  parroquet, 
Cyanoramphus  rayneri;  and  a  remarkable  white  rail, 
Nbtomis  alba.  All  these  are  peculiar  New  2!ealand  forms, 
and  two  of  them  would  be  quite  imable  to  pass  over  any 
great  width  of  ocean,  while  the  Australian  birds  are  mostly 
such  as  fly  well,  and  might  easily  have  migrated  to  the 
island.  This  suf&dently  explains  why,  although  the  great 
majority  of  its  birds  are  Australian,  yet  naturalists  con- 
sider this  group  of  islands  to  belong  really  to  the  New 
Zealand  zoological  district 

LoBD  Howe's  Island  is  situated  S.S.W.  of  Norfolk 
Island,  and  nearly  midway  between  it  and  Australia,  yet 
this  too  shotdd  be  classed  in  the  New  Zealand  group.  The 
island  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  Mount  Gower,  at 
its  southern  end,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  2830  feet.     It 
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is  about  6-^  miles  long,  and  from  one-thiid  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  the 
low  land  is  said  to  be  very  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are 
Europeans  or  Americans,  mostly  connected  with  whaling. 
They  vaiy  greatly  in  nnmbers,  so  that  while  in  1859 
there  were  300,  in  1869  there  were  only  35.  They 
supply  whaling  ships  with  pigs,  goats,  pooltiy,  and  v^e- 
table&  Most  of  the  birds  of  this  island  are  Anstralian ; 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  wood-hen  of  the  New  Zealand 
genus  Ocydramus,  and  a  white  ground  bird  has  been  seen, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Notomis  alba  or  an  allied 
species.  The  submeiged  bank  on  which  New  Zealand 
stands  extends  almost  to  this  island,  whereas  a  deep  sea 
divides  it  &om  Australia. 
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THE  COLONY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

1.  CoUmisaticm  arid  Popidation. 

New  Zealand  was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Dutch 
navigator  Tasman  in  December  1642,  but  the  first  person 
who  carefally  examined  it  and  explored  its  coast  was 
Captain  Cook.  The  earliest  white  settlers  were  sailors 
horn  whaling  ships  and  runaway  convicts  from  Kew  South 
Wale&  Missions  were  first  established  among  the  natives 
in  1814,  and  &om  this  time  traders  from  New  South 
Wales  began  to  frequent  the  islands  and  to  establish 
agencies  among  the  Maories.  The  country  had  been  for- 
mally taken  possession  of  by  England  as  early  as  1787, 
but  no  systematic  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  for 
fifty  years,  when,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Durham,  the 
New  Zealand  Land  Company  was  formed,  and  in  1839 
the  first  batch  of  emigrants  arrived  under  Colonel  William 
Wakefield,  who  had  authority  to  purchase  land  and  select 
the  site  of  the  first  settlement  He  fixed  upon  Port  Nichol- 
son, on  the  northern  shores  of  Cook  Strait,  and  founded 
the  settlement  of  Wellington ;  and  1200  emigrants  arrived 
from  Great  Britain  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Other 
settlements  were  soon  made  at  Auckland,  New  Plymouth, 
Nelson,  Otago,  and  Canterbury,  the  land  being  bought  by 
various  associations — as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
Otago  and  the  Church  of  England  in  Canterbury ;  but  in 
both  cases  financial  difficulties  obliged  the  parties  to  give 
up  their  grants  of  land  to  the  Crown. 
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The  story  of  the  various  attempts  at  colonisatioii,  of 
the  disputes  with  the  natives  about  land,  and  of  the 
various  native  wars,  is  far  too  complex  and  involved  to 
be  entered  upon  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  treaties,  massacres,  skimiishes,  and  wars,  the 
country  is  now  at  peace ;  and  the  rapidly  increasing  white 
population  will  probably  deter  the  yearly  diminishing 
Maories  from  making  any  further  attempts  tx)  resist  the 
wave  of  European  civilisation,  which  they  are  well  aware 
must  ultimately  overtake  them.  The  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, at  first  chiefly  by  immigration,  has  been  continuous 
and  steady.  In  1843  it  was  13,000 ;  in  1854,  32,500 ; 
in  1860  nearly  80,000;  in  1865,  190,000;  in  1871 
nearly  267,000;  and  in  1881  about  490,000.  The 
gold  discoveries  have  led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  this  reacts  upon  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, so  that  we  may  be  sure  the  progress  of  the  colony 
will  be  permanently  advanced  by  it.  Immigration  still 
goes  on,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  large  population  wiU  continue  to  grow  rapidly 
for  many  years  to  come. 

2.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Pursuits. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  throughout  favourable 
to  agriculture,  and  there  is  everywhere  a  fair  proportion 
of  rich  land,  though  this  is  more  abundant  in  the  North 
Island,  owing  to  the  greater  extent  of  decomposed  volcanic 
rocks.  About  one-third  of  the  surface  is  still  covered 
with  forests,  and  one-third  of  the  remainder  is  estimated 
to  be  fitted  for  agriculture,  the  rest  being  mote  or  less 
suitable  for  pasturage.  Over  3,500,000  acres  are 
already  under  cultivation,  of  which  about  600,000  acres 
are  in  grain  crops.  Wheat  yields  on  an  average  28 
bushels  an  acre ;  oats  and  barley  each  36  bushela.     More 
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than  100,000  tons  of  potatoes  are  grown  annually*  A 
large  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  is  manufactured,  there 
being  over  half  a  million  of  cattle  in  the  colony.  Though 
not  very  favourable  for  wool,  a  large  quantity  is  produced, 
chiefly  in  the  South  Island,  and  its  value  in  1880  was 
£3,169,300.  Agricultural  machinery  is  largely  used, 
there  being,  in  1881,  34  steam-ploughs,  4829  reaping- 
machines,  and  985  threshing-machines. 

New  Zealand  is  most  favourably  situated  for  the 
growth  of  all  the  firuits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
zone.  In  .the  North  Island,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches, 
grapes,  figs,  and  melons,  thrive  luxuriantly ;  while  in  the 
South  Island  some  of  these,  as  well  as  every  out-of-door 
English  fruit,  arrive  at  perfection. 

Meat  preserviug  is  one  of  the  important  industries, 
the  other  exports  being  mostly  raw  products  of  the  country. 
Thus,  in  1880,  the  chief  exports  were — gum  (a  resin  of 
the  Kauri  pine),  £242,817;  tallow,  £146,535;  timber, 
£51,958;  rabbit-skins,  valued  at  £66,976 ;  preserved 
meats,  £38,591 ;  and  phormium  (or  New  Zealand  flax), 
£15,617. 

In  minerals  New  Zealand,  though  late  in  the  field, 
now  almost  rivals  the  richest  colonies  of  Australia.  In 
1866  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  was  produced — 
735,376  ounces,  of  the  value  of  £2,787,520,  since  which 
time  there  have  been  great  fluctuations.  In  1 8 73  its  value 
I  was  £2,013,410,  and  in  1880,  £1,220,263.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  found  in  Dtmedin,  in  the  extreme  south,  and 
in  Auckland,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  islands. 

No  other  metals  have  been  extensively  worked,  but 
there  is  much  mineral  riches  at  present  undeveloped. 
Silver  occurs  in  the  Auckland  gold-fields,  and  has  been 
exported  to  the  value  of  £54,000 ;  and  at  Mount  Bangi- 
toto  a  rich  silver  mine  has  been  opened.  Copper  exists, 
but  is  not  yet  worked  successfully ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  tin.     The  iron-sand  which  abounds  on  some  of 
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the  coasts  smelts  into  a  fine  qiiality  of  iron.  Coal  is 
being  worked  at  several  places,  both  in  the  North  and 
South  Islands,  and  some  of  it  is  of  as  good  quality  as 
that  of  New  South  Wales.  Petroleum  or  rock-oil  is  also 
found,  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  while  sulphur  abounds  in  some  of  the  Tolcanic 
districts  of  the  North  Island 


3.  SaUroads  and  CommuniecUionti 

The  railway  system  of  New  Zealand  is  exceedingly 
well  developed,  no  less  than  1277  miles  being  open  for 
traffic  in  1881,  while  several  extensions  are  in  progress. 
The  lines  and  branches  are  very  numerous,  but  it  will 
suffice  here  to  state  generally  the  direction  and  length  of 
the  more  important 

The  greatest  of  all  the  connected  lines  of  New  Zealand 
is  that  which  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  South 
Island  for  more  than  300  miles,  connecting  Chiistchurch 
and  Lyttelton  with  Dunedin,  Invercargill,  and  Campbell- 
town  in  the  extreme  south.  From  Invercaigill  a  northern 
branch  about  85  miles  long  connects  the  town  with 
Kingstown  on  the  beautiful  Wakatipu  laka  Other  short 
lines  in  South  Island  are  from  Brunner  to  Grejmionth, 
from  Westport  to  Tepuru,  from  Nelson  to  FoxhiU,  and 
from  Picton  to  Blenheim.  In  the  North  Island  are 
lines  from  Auckland  northward  17  miles,  and  sonth- 
ward  100  miles;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
from  Napier  across  the  peninsula  to  Wellington  and 
Foxton,  with  a  western  branch  by  Wanganui  to  meet 
the  line  from  New  Plymouth  to  Waitotara.  Besides 
the  railways,  several  thousand  miles  of  roads  of  vaiiona 
kinds  have  been  made,  especially  in  North  Island,  along 
which  there  is  an  extensive  coaching  system  connecting 
the  railways  with  all  the  chief  towns.     Monthly  mail- 
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steamers  paas  round  the  islands,  calling  at  all  the  chief 
ports,  while  ocean  steamers  sail  regularly  to  Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  to  Califomia^  and  to  Europe.  A  small 
steamer  plies  from  Kingstown  to  Queenstown,  and  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Wakatipu. 

4.  Political  Divisums. 

New  Zealand  is  divided  into  nine  provinces — ^four  in 
the  North,  and  five  in  the  South  Island.  These  are  of 
veiy  unequal  size,  and  correspond,  to  some  extent,  with 
the  original  settlement  of  different  parts  of  the  islands. 
They  long  maintained  a  local  independence  analogous  to 
that  of  the  separate  States  of  the  American  Union ;  but 
since  1875  the  local  governments  have  been  abolished,  and 
the  whole  coimtry  is  administered  as  one  undivided  colony. 
The  nine  provinces  are  now  termed  Provincial  Districts,  and 
are  divided  into  63  counties  for  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment^ As  the  provinces  differ  considerably  in  their 
physical  features,  and  will  long  be  referred  to  as  desig- 
nating the  best  known  and  most  easily  remembered 
divisions  of  the  country,  we  proceed  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  each. 

^  The  names  of  the  counties  are  as  follows: — In  North  Island  82, 
namely — Bay  of  Islands,  Goromandel,  Cook,  Eden,  East  Tanpo,  Hokianga, 
Hobson,  Hawke's  Bay,  Hntt,  Eawhia,  Mongonni,  Mannkau,  Kannwatn, 
PatM,  Piato,  Raglan,  £odney,  Sangitikei,  Thames,  Taranaki,  Tannnga, 
Whangarei,  Waitemata,  Waikato,  Waipa,  Whakatane,  Wairoa,  Wanganui, 
West  Tanpo,  Waipawa,  Wairarapa  East,  Walrarapa  West  In  the  Soath 
labad  80,  namely— Amnii,  Ashley,  Akaroa,  Ashbnrton,  Boiler,  Brace, 
Collingwood,  Cheriot,  Qatha,  Fiord,  Grey,  Geraldine,  Eaironra,  Lake, 
Mamatoto,  Marlborough,  Hangahna,  Peninsnla,  Sounds,  Selwyn,  South- 
land, Taieri,  Tuapeka,  Vincent,  Wainea,  Waimate,  Westland,  Waitaki, 
Waikonaitl,  Wallaoa.    Stewart's  Island  forma  one  county  of  the  same 
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5.  FrovincicU  District  of  AtuJdand. 

The  province  of  Auckland  includes  the  northern  half 
of  North  Island,  and  is  about  half  as  large  as  England. 
Its  northern  portion  is  greatly  indented,  so  that  it  has 
an  extensive  coast-line ;  and  it  has  also  many  navigable 
rivers,  which  serve  to  bring  produce  from  the  interior. 
There  are  three  natural  divisions  of  the  province — the 
northern  peninsula,  the  east  coast,  and  the  Waikato 
country,  the  two  latter  being  principally  occupied  by 
natives.  The  land  is  either  a  red  volcanic  loam  or  a 
stiff  yellow  clay.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Greece  or  Sicily.  The  celebrated  Kauri 
pine  i8  found  only  in  this  province  and  is  largely  exported 
for  shipbuilding,  the  trees  being  sometimes  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  150  feet  high*  The  Kauri  gum,  already 
referred  to,  is  also  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  One 
of  the  richest  gold  mines  in  New  Zealand  is  in  the  Thames 
valley  in  this  province.  A  remarkable  feature  of  Auck- 
land is  that  throughout  the  whole  of  its  great  extent  the 
settler  can  scarcely  go  twenty  miles  from  navigable  water 
either  salt  or  fresh.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
broken  land,  with  low  hills  and  broad  valleys,  generally 
covered  with  dense  forest ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  vol- 
canic hills  and  craters,  as  well  as  magnificent  hot  springs, 
which  have  already  been  described.  Ferns  are  more 
.  abundant  and  varied  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  chief  towns  are :  Auckland  the  capital,  Tauranga, 
Havelock,  Kgaruawahia,  Shortland,  and  Grahamstown. 
Auckland  is  the  largest  city  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  situated  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Waitemata  Harbour,  while  on  the 
opposite  coast  Manukau  Harbour  penetrates  so  far  inland 
that  the  island  is  here  only  six  miles  wide,  and  in  one 
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place  only  a  mile.  The  city  is  picturesquely  situated, 
the  landscape  being  dotted  over  with  volcanic  cones, 
while  it  possesses  a  blending  of  land  and  water,  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  woody  heights  and  cultivated  lowlands,  that 
contributes  much  of  the  charm  to  natural  scenery.  An 
extinct  volcano,  Mount  Eden,  is  only  a  mile  from  the 
city,  and  its  summit  aflFords  the  best  view  of  the  numerous 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  population  of 
the  town  and  suburbs  by  the  census  of  1881  is  37,777. 
The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Grahams- 
town,  in  the  Thames  mining  district,  with  2500,  and 
Shortland,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  with  3500  inhabitants. 

6.  Pravifunal  District  of  Taranaku 

Taranaki,  formerly  called  New  Plymouth,  is  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  North  Island,  and  is  comparatively 
smaU,  having  a  seaboard  of  130  miles,  and  an  area  of 
a  little  over  two  million  acres.  Three-fourths  of  this  is 
dense  forest,  the  remainder,  except  where  cultivated,  being 
covered  with  feiii  or  New  Zealand  flsuL  The  titanifer- 
ous  iron-sand,  which  lies  from  two  to  five  feet  deep  along 
the  sea-beach,  is  the  only  ascertained  mineral  production 
of  the  province.  The  climate  is  moist,  and  there  are 
abundant  streams,  so  that  the  rich  volcanic  soil  thus 
watered  is  extremely  fertile.  The  great  natural  feature 
of  the  district  is  the  volcanic  cone  of  Mount  Egmont, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  8270  feet,  terminating  in  an 
acute  snow-covered  summit.  Its  slopes  are  finely  tim- 
bered, but  are  mostly  held  by  native  tribes. 

The  town  of  New  Plymouth  is  small,  but  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  sea-shore,  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  noble  mountain  of  Taranaki  (or  Mount  Egmont), 
the  summit  of  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  distant 
Its  population  is  3326,  and  that  of  the  whole  province 
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14,639.  In  1878  the  population  was  only  9,463,  so 
that  considerable  immigration  into  this  district  must 
recently  have  taken  place. 

7.  Provincial  District  of  Hdwke's  Bay. 

This  province  is  about  the  same  size  as  Taranaki,  and 
is  situated  ezcu>tly  opposite  to  it  on  the  east  coast  It 
consists  of  rich  aUuvial  plains  and  undulating  hills,  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea  towards  the  Suahine  mountains, 
which  form  its  western  boundaiy.  There  are  extensive 
forests  with  valuable  timber ;  and  the  Ahurri  plains  to 
the  south  of  Napier,  80,000  acres  in  extent,  form  an  agri- 
cultural district  of  unsurpassed  productiveness,  where 
crops  of  all  kinds  can  be  grown  in  the  highest  perfection 
without  manure.  The  northern  part  of  the  province  is 
considered  the  best  in  New  Zealand  for  sheep,  which  are 
fed  on  lands  sown  with  English  grasses.  On  the  coast 
vines  are  grown.  The  capital  town,  Napier,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  5756,  and  the  province  about  15,000.  It  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  estuary  of  the  riveis  Esk 
and  Tutaekuri,  and  has  a  fair  harbour.  Wool  is  the  chief 
product  of  the  district 

8.  Provincial  District  of  Wellington. 

The  province  of  Wellington  occupies  the  sontheftn 
part  of  the  North  Island,  and  is  nearly  half  as  laige  as 
Auckland,  containing  about  7>200,000  acres,  with  a 
population  of  61,049.  It  is  mostly  undulating  and  hiDj^ 
with  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountaiDS  in  the  south,  aiMl 
in  the  north  the  lofty  Mount  Euapehu,  9195  feet  high, 
and  the  active  volcano  of  Tongariro.  There  are  many 
fertile  valleys,  with  abundance  of  good  agricultural  and 
grazing  land,  while  the  hills  are  covered  with  splendid 
forests.     Wheat  and  oats  are  largely  grown,  and  sbe^ 
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fanning  is  also  pretty  extensively  practised,  the  principal 
exports  being  wool,  timber,  gum,  and  taUow.  Welling- 
ton, the  chief  town,  is  now  the  capital  of  the  whole  of 
New  Zealand,  a  dignity  it  owes  to  its  central  position  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  Cook's  Strait.  It  is  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  Port  Nicholson,  which  forms  a  spacious 
harbour,  with  docks  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  of 
2000  tons  burden.  The  city  has  about  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, having  much  increased  in  the  last  five  years.  It  is 
built  wholly  of  wood,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  built 
owii^  to  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes  in  the  district. 
In  1848  the  town  was  almost  destroyed,  and  there  was 
such  a  panic  that  the  place  was  near  being  deserted. 
The  only  other  town  of  importance  is  Wanganui  (4643), 
situated  134  miles  north  of  Wellington,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  outiet  for  the 
products  of  a  considerable  agricultural  and  pastoral 
district. 

9.  Provincial  District  of  Ndson. 

Nelson  is  the  most  northern  province  of  the  South 
Island,  and  extends  160  miles  along  the  north-west  coast. 
The  country  is  generally  more  rugged  and  mountainous 
than  in  any  other  province  of  equal  area.  The  scenery 
is  grand,  with  forest,  lake,  and  valley,  and  the  mountains 
are  very  lofty,  that  called  Mount  Franklin  being  estimated 
at  10,000  feet  elevation.  The  climate  is  delightfal,  and 
agriculture  is  very  successful  in  many  of  the  valleys, 
which  are  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile;  but  the  great 
wealth  of  Nelson  lies  in  its  minerals,  which  are  abundant 
and  varied,  and  not  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  New 
Zealand.  There  are  extensive  beds  of  fine  iron  ore,  coal, 
limestone,  chrome  ore,  lead  and  copper  'res,  with  gold 
both  alluvial  and  quartz.  Near  CoUingwood,  in  Massacre 
Bay,  a  tunnel  has  been  made  more  than  1000  feet  long. 
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which  has  cnt  nine  seams  of  coal  of  a  total  thickness  of 
16  feet  Four  of  these  will  be  worked,  some  of  them  in 
conjunction  with  layers  of  ironstone.  .  The  quality  of  the 
coal  is  excellent 

Nelson,  the  capital,  is  a  city  of  about  7000  inhabit- 
ants, pleasantly  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  small  harbour 
at  the  bottom  of  Blind  Bay.  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  says 
of  it — "  The  site  is,  I  think,  as  lovely  as  that  of  any  town 
I  ever  saw.  Merely  to  breathe  there,  and  to  dream,  and 
to  look  around,  was  a  delight.  Eveiy  house  was  neat  and 
pretty.  The  summer  heats  are  not  great,  and  all  English 
fruits  and  grass  and  shrubs  grow  at  Nelson  with  more 
than  English  profusion." 

10.  Provincial  District  of  Marlbarotigh. 

This  province  is  situated  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
South  Island,  and  is  scarcely  larger  than  Taranaki  or 
Hawke's  Bay.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  parallel 
valleys  and  mountain  ranges,  the  latter  heavily  timbered, 
and  the  former  well  suited  either  for  agriculture  or 
pasturage.  The  soil  is  often  very  fertile,  the  valley  of 
the  Wairau  being  an  extensive  plain  of  rich  loamy  land. 
The  scenery  is  beautiful  and  often  grand.  Pelorus  Sound 
in  the  north  presents  an  aspect  perhaps  unequalled  for 
varied  and  romantic  grandeur,  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  lochs  of  Scotland ;  while  the  finely-wooded  slopes  and 
clear  running  streams  of  the  interior  recall  the  picturesque 
seclusion  of  some  Devonsliire  valleys.  The  population  of 
the  province  is  something  over  9000.  There  is  some 
gold  in  the  Wakamarma  Valley,  but  wool  and  the  timber 
trade  are  the  most  important  industries. 

Ficton,  the  chief  port  of  Marlborough,  and  formerly 
the  capital,  is  a  small  place  of  about  800  inhabitants^ 
situated  at  the  head  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  in  one  of 
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the  best  and  safest  harbouis  in  the  colony.  It  is  a  pretty^ 
pictuiesque,  straggling  town,  lying  pressed  in  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  It  is  surronnded  with  bright 
green  fields,  and  has  for  immediate  background  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  New  Zealand;  and  it  enjoys  a 
delightful  climate,  producing  all  English  fruits  and  flowers 
in  rich  abundance. 

Blenheim,  the  capital,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Picton, 
is  a  somewhat  more  important  town,  having  a  population 
of  about  1700.  It  is  situated  on  the  Wairau  Biver  not 
far  from  the  coast,  and  is  connected  with  Picton  by  a 
railway. 

11.  Provincial  District  of  Canterbury. 

The  province  of  Canterbury  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  South  Island,  from  the  east  coast  up  to 
the  Southern  Alps,  its  coast-line  being  about  200  miles 
long.  About  one-third  of  its  area  is  a  vast  plain, 
sloping  gently  down  from  the  mountain  ranges  to  the 
sea,  forming  the  celebrated  Canterbury  Plains.  This 
province  is  most  favourably  circumstanced  for  wheat- 
growing  and  stock-breeding ;  in  a  word,  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  cereals,  meat,  and  wool,  the  chief  conditions  for 
the  prosperity  of  a  young  country.  Here  the  climate, 
while  less  mild  and  uniform  than  in  the  more  sheltered 
province  of  Nelson,  is  exceptionally  favourable  to  cattle- 
ftiming,  as  well  as  to  the  growth  of  European  plants  and 
to  the  health  of  the  settlers.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect^ 
the  best  English  climate,  though  drier,  free  from  fogs,  and 
fj&r  less  exposed  to  winter  frost&  This  region  enjoys  the 
cool  and  healthy  breezes  from  the  snowy  ranges  of  the 
interior  and  from  the  polar  icebergs.  The  atmosphere  is 
doubtless  always  agitated,  the  phenomenon  of  a  perfect 
calm  being  here  unknown,  yet  the  effect,  so  far  from  being 
injurious,  is  actually  beneficial  in  strengthening  the  ner- 
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vous  syBteiD.  European  domestio  animalfl  and  vegetable 
products  flourish  and  increase  with  eztraordinaij  rapid- 
ity^  while  the  fertile  soil  rewards  the  labourer's  caie  to 
a  really  wonderful  extent  Owing  to  the  goodness  of  the 
natural  pastures,  here  is  the  great  sheep  district  of  the 
colony,  and  this  gave  a  considerable  amount  of  prosperity 
to  the  island  before  any  gold  discoveries  had  been  thought 
of.  The  chief  industrial  products  are  wool  and  grain; 
but  besides  these  there  is  a  large  export  trade  in  flax, 
provisions,  skins,  leather,  and  dairy  produce.  Silk  is  also 
produced  in  some  parts  which  are  suited  to  the  growth 
of  the  mulberry  tree. 

Christchurch,  the  capital  town,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Avon,  about  eight  miles  from  the  port  of  Lyttelton, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  tunnelled  through 
a  hill  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
£200,000.  The  dty  is  situated  in  a  level  country  of  an 
especially  English  aspect,  the  land  being  divided  into 
small  English-looking  fields,  with  English  grasses  and 
English  hedges.  It  has  many  fine  houses  and  elegant 
villas,  and  the  Government  buildings,  built  of  stone  in  the 
Gothic  style,  resemble  some  of  our  university  coUegea 
The  Museum  contains  a  wonderful  collection  of  skeletoiis 
of  the  extinct  moas,  the  gigantic  wingless  birds  which 
once  inhabited  New  Zealand.  The  population  of  ChriBt- 
church  is  15,214.  Littleton  has  about  4000;  Timaro, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  3900  ;  and  Kaiapoi, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Christchurch,  1083. 

12.  ProviTuAal  District  of  Westland, 

This  once  formed  part  of  Canterbury,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  almost  impassable  chain  of  the  Southern 
Alps.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  country,  about  200 
mUes  by  30  wide,  rising  steeply  towards  the  mountainoiifl 
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interior.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  all  the  rivers  abound  in 
fish ;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  rich  gold-fields, 
which  have  drawn  to  it  a  great  influx  of  population.  The 
cLiggings  are  principally  alluvial,  and  are  often  of  great 
depth ;  but  quartz  lodes  have  also  been  founds  and  give 
the  prospect  of  a  permanent  gold-field.  It  is  here  that 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore  are  impregnated  with  gold, 
often. to  such  an  extent  as  to  pay  for  washing  them. 
Besides  gold,  there  are  coal,  lead,  and  silver  ores,  copper, 
iron,  and  tin ;  but  none  of  these  have  yet  been  systemati- 
cally worked.  The  population  of  the  province  in  1877 
was  17,000,  but  in  1881  it  was  only  14,779,  showing  a 
decrease  of  the  mining  population.  Hokitika,  the  capital, 
has  about  4000  inhabitants.  Having  no  harbour,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  of  access. 

13.  Provincial  District  of  Otago. 

Otago  occupies  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  New 
Zealand,  and  though  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  settle- 
ments, bids  fair  to  become  the  most  important  It  has 
grand  mountains  with  glaciers  and  alpine  lakes,  noble 
forests,  lofty  downs  suitable  for  sheep-grazing,  and  fertile 
lowlands  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  On  the  west 
coast  are  a  series  of  deep  inlets  resembling  the  fiords  of 
Norway,  while  its  moimtains  rise  to  more  than  9000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1861,  and 
numerous  gold-fields  have  since  been  opened  over  a  large 
area,  including  both  alluvial  deposits  and  quartz  veins. 
Up  to  1881  gold  to  the  value  of  more  than  15  millions 
sterling  has  been  exported. 

Dunedin,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  most 
important  commercial  city  in  the  colony,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  bay  running  nine  miles  inland  from  Port 
Chalmers.  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  says  that  "  Dunedin  is 
a  remarkably  handsome  town,  and,  when  its  age  is  consi- 

2q 
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dered,  a  town  which  may  be  said  to  be  lemarkable  in 
every  way.  The  main  street  has  no  look  of  newness 
about  it  The  houses  are  well  built;  and  the  public 
buildings,  banks,  and  churches  are  large,  commodious,  and 
ornamental^*  It  has  Botanical  and  Acclimatisation 
Society's  Gardens,  with  cricket-grounds  and  a  race-course, 
and  is  encircled  by  a  reserve  called  the  Town  Belt,  through 
which  a  carriage  drive  is  being  made.  The  population 
in  1881  was  24,377 ;  but  with  the  suburbs  42,802,  and 
that  of  the  whole  province  135,418.  Other  import- 
ant towns  are  Invercargill,  formerly  the  capital  of  South- 
land, with  4592  inhabitants;  Port  Chalmers,  with  1827 
itihabitants ;  and  Oamaru,  in  the  north  of  the  province, 
with  6090. 

14.  GovemmerU,  Education,  Beligion,  etc, 

New  Zealand  possesses  a  constitutional  government 
similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Australian  colonies.  It 
consists  of  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Grown,  an  Execu- 
tive Ministry,  and  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers.  The 
Legislative  Council  consists  of  45  members  appointed  hj 
the  Grown  for  Ufe.  The  Hotoe  of  Bepresentatives  con- 
sists of  88  members — ^32  for  the  Korth  Island,  52  for  the 
South  Island,  and  4  Maori  members — the  tenn  of  office 
being  five  years,  and  the  members  being  paid  £157 :  10s. 
each  session  for  expenses.  The  qualification,  both  for  rotezs 
and  candidates,  is  a  £5  countiy  ot  a  £10  town  rental,  or 
a  freehold  worth  £50,  so  that  it  amounts  practically  to 
howehold  suflBrage. 

Education  is  admirably  provided  fbr  in  tSiis  colony. 
By  an  Education  Bill,  passed  in  1877,  public  schools  are 
provided,  a  capitation  fee  of  ten  sKillings  per  child  being 
paid,  or  £2  for  a  £uaiily.  State  aid  is  also  given  to 
national  and  denominational  sdio<^  Hie  Ugher  educa- 
tion is  of  a  sapenor  kind,  and  mo«t  liberally  endowed. 
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There  is  a  uniyendty,  with  a  royal  charter^  whose  degrees 
rank  as  equal  to  those  of  English  uniyersities.  The 
Canterfouiy  CoU^e  has  an  endowment  of  350,000  acres 
of  land,  judiciously  selected  in  yaiions  districts,  and  pro- 
ducing a  rental  of  seyeral  thousands  per  annum.  In 
addition  there  are  other  landed  endowments  for  education, 
including  elementary  and  science  schools,  a  museum  and 
library,  a  coUege  of  agriculture,  and  a  normal  school  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers.  At  Dunedin  there  is  a 
uniyersity,  or  more  properly  a  college,  on  which  200,000 
acres  of  land  haye  been  settled,  while  the  buildings  haye 
already  cost  £30,000.  There  is  also  a  school  of  art, 
a  boys'  and  girls'  high  school,  and  district  grammar 
schools,  besides  athenaeums  and  public  libraries  in  almost 
all  the  country  towns  and  yiUages.  In  the  proyinces  of 
Wellington,  Nelson,  and  Auckland,  there  are  also  colleges 
affiliated  to  the  Uniyersity  of  New  Zealand,  with  ample 
proyision  for  elementary  instruction.  This  general  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  will  assuredly  produce  good 
fruits  in  a  people  able  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  with 
skill  and  discretion,  and  giyes  promise  of  a  bright  future 
for  what  has  well  been  termed  the  Great  Britain  of  the 
soutL 

Beligion  in  New  Zealand  is  altogether  free  and  in- 
dependent of  State  control,  except  that  all  ministers  are 
Festered,  so  that  they  may  legally  perform  the  marriage- 
ceremony.  The  Church  of  England  is  the  most  numerous 
in  adherents,  haying  172  churches.  It  has  six  bishops, 
residing  at  AuckLand,  Napier,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin.  The  Presbyterians  rank  next  in 
order,  haying  125  churches.  Then  follow  Boman 
Catholics,  Wesleyans,  and  in  yeiy  much  smaller  numbers 
almost  all  the  other  sects  and  religions  professed  by 
civilised  people.  Diyiding  the  population  into  Protest^ 
ants  and  Boman  Catholics,  which  together  include  the 
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gieat  majority,  the  fonner  number  330,291,  the  latter, 
including  the  Greek  Church,  58,881 ;  while  Chinese 
and  other  pagans  amount  to  4764.  These  numbers  are 
according  to  the  census  of  1878,  the  latest  of  which  the 
details  are  published. 
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PHILOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY  OF  THE 
INTEEOCEANIC  RACES. 

Bt  A.  H  KXANE. 
1.  Area. 

Thb  region  here  dealt  with  comprises  roughly,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  is  therefore  limited  west 
and  east  by  the  African  and  American  Continents,  north  by  the 
south  Asiatic  seaboard,  reaching  farther  east  northwards  to  Bering 
Strait,  whUe  merging  southwutLs  with  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  It 
will  further  include  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  which  belongs  ethnically  to  this  domain;  but  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  exclude  Ceylon ;  all  the  Chinese  Islands  except 
Formosa;  the  Japanese,  Kurile,  Aleutian  Archipelagoes;  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Queen  Charlotte,  Yancouyer,  Galapagos,  and  other  groups 
belonging  both  geographically  and  ethniciJly  to  the  Asiatic  and 
American  continents.  Its  extreme  eastern  and  western  limits  come 
thus  to  be  marked  by  Madagascar  and  Easter  Island  (45**  K~110^ 
W.  long),  its  northern  and  southern  by  Hawaii  and  New  Zealand 
(23'N.-4e'&lat). 

2.  Dark  and  Brown  Types. 

Here  we  find  ourselyes  in  the  presence  of  at  least  four  funda- 
mentally distinct  stocks,  or  at  least  which  must  for  the  present  be 
regarded  as  such.  Of  these,  three  are  of  a  distinctly  dark  type, 
the  fourth  of  a  lighter  complexion,  variously  described  as  brown, 
olive,  or  yellowish  brown,  cinnamon,  but  generally  of  some  more  or 
less  deep  brown  or  ruddy-brown  shada  Of  this  lighter  stock, 
again,  there  are  three  great  divisions,  thus  yielding  altogether  six 
main  Kroaps  for  the  whole  area     To  these  broad  divisionsi  based 
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on  physical  ooxunderations,  the  philological  daasificatioii  here  adopted 
oorrespondB  on  the  whole  yerj  fairly.  In  other  words,  the  three 
dark  races,  of  radically  distinct  physical  types,  speak  languageB 
which  also  belong  to  radically  distinct  linguistic  types,  while  tbe 
three  branches  of  the  brown  stock  are  fundamentally  one  in  speech, 
no  less,  or  rather  more  decidedly,  than  in  physique. 

3.  Nomenclature. 

Nevertheless,  the  mutual  affinities  and  migrations,  as  well  as 
the  most  suitable  ooUectiye  names  of  all  these  various  races,  have 
occasioned  much  controversy,  many  points  of  which  remain  still  to 
be  decided.  Hence,  before  proceeding  to  their  definite  dassifia- 
tion,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  their 
nomenelature,  and,  where  necessary,  in  vindication  or  explanation 
of  the  terminobgy  here  adopted.  A  paper  on  the  subject  was 
read  before  the  Anthropological  Institute,  on  Januaiy  7,  1879,  bf 
Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  advocating  certain  innovations  or  reforms 
proposed  jointly  by  himself  and  the  writer.  In  the  discussion  th&t 
ensued,  although  no  practical  result  was  arrived  at,  some  of  these 
changes  were  favourably  received,  and  although  others  wereleea 
fortunate,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  a  reformation  of  warn 
kind  was  much  needed. 

4.  Irderoceanie — NegrUo. 

On  that  occasion,  the  term  IrdtroaamG  was  suggested,  and  is 
here  retained  aa  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  collective  name  under 
which  to  group  all  the  races  in  question.  AuttfdUuian  is  obviously 
defective,  while  Oceai^,  being  commonly  restricted  to  the  Padfc, 
seems  to  exclude  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  is  oonvenientiy  induded 
under  the  fuller  form  of  Literoeeame, 

For  the  three  dark  races  the  terms  AuBtral,  Kegrito,  and  Papian 
are  selected,  without  exduding  Melanenan  as  a  good  alternative  fixr 
one  branch  of  the  last-named,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  Austral 
calls  for  no  special  remark,  being  obviously  the  most  fitting 
name  for  all  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  whether  comprismg  one 
or  more  types,  as  some  suspect  Under  this  head  will  also  be  in- 
cluded the  Tasmanians,  although  many  distinguished  anthropdogisti 
seem  inclined  to  group  that  extinct  race  with  the  Mdanesians. 

Nor  need  much  be  said  regaiding  the  term  Negrito,  i«.  ^little 
Negro,"  long  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  dark  dwarfish  tribea 
in  the  interior  of  Luzon,  and  some  others  of  the  Philij^ine  IslaiidaL 
Here  it  will  be  extended  to  the  dwarfish  negroid  tribes  !d  the 
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Andaman  lalanda  and  interior  of  Malacca,  but  to  no  others,  Theae 
three  seem  mutnally  conneeted,  and  are  in  all  probability  the  last 
scattered  renmants  of  an  autochthonons  dwarfish  race  formerly 
diffused  over  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  ac^aoent  Asiatic  seaboard 
Those  of  the  Philippines  are  the  AMaa,  A'itas,  or  Itoi  of  Spanish 
writers,  a  term  in  Tagala  meaning  blath,  and  being  the  same  as  the 

Malay  ^JuJh  (hdtam).     The  Negritos  of  the  Andaman  islands  oo- 

capy  the  whole  group,  and  are  diyided  into  a  large  nnmber  of  tribes 
often  ooUectiyely  known  as  MineopUs,  a  term  here  oonsequently 
retained  for  that  branch  of  the  race.    For  the  same  reason  the  MaU^ 
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term  ^4^  «  Samang  will  comprise  the  Bilas  and  other  Negritos 
of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

For  the  third  dark  race  the  long-established  Pap^  seems  in 
every  way  preferable  to  Mekmesian,     It  is  descriptive  of  the  frizzly 

hair  (Malay  g^jj  ^pap4wah),  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most 

marked  physical  characteristic  of  this  race,  which  is  now  known  to 
exist  eitiier  in  a  pure  state  or  mixed  with  other  elements,  in  all 
the  islands  stretching  from  about  the  meridian  of  Floris  eastwards 
to  Fgi  The  term  will  here  accordingly  receive  its  Intimate  ex- 
tension nnder  the  forms  of  Sub-PaptlaD,  East  and  West,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  this  area  in  the  way  more  fully  set  forth 
&rther  on. 

This  convenient  application  of  the  word  will  have  the  fVirther 
advantage  of  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  the  obnoxious  term 
AlfyrOf  which,  as  popularly  used,  is  as  meaningless  as  it  is  misehie- 
TODSi^    Whatever  its  origin,  for  which  there  are  some  half<lozen 

1  A  curious  illustration  of  tlie  confusion  oinsed  by  this  word  is  afforded  by 
B.  K.  Cnst's  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Modem  LtMguagea 
qfthe  Beui  Indies  (1878),  at  p.  146,  where  he  makes  a  distinct  gronp  called 
*' Alfnrsse-Kegrito.  Under  Ifegrito  he  eridently  includes  both  the  tme 
Negritos  and  the  Papfiaas,  and  the  A^rem  he  regards  as  "totally  distinct 
ttom  the  brown  Malay  and  black  Negrito."  Tet  he  here  oonples  them  with  the 
Negritos,  adding  that  "  they  are  wild,  sayage,  pagan  head-hnnters/'  and  that 
the  word  '^is  written  Alfoia,  or  Haiafors,  or  Tm^tJ*  There  are  certainly 
many  forms  of  the  word,  bnt  it  will  take  a  large  amount  of  credulity  to  accept 
Tumja  as  one  of  them.  There  Is  a  fierce  wild  tribe  in  the  very  heart  of 
Celebes  known  by  this  name,  and  who  would  be  naturally  spoken  of  by  some 
writers  as  also  **  Alfuros,"  henoe  possibly  the  oonfosion.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  languages  described  as  "  Negrito- Alfurese,"  are  nearly  sub-Malayan,  and 
in  some  cases  sub-Papfian  idioms  spoken  in  some  districts  and  villsgesi  chiefly 
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claimants,  and  whatever  ite  correct  form,  for  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  different  varieties,  Alfuro  is  a  word  which  can  no  longer 
have  a  place  in  the  vocabulaiy  of  the  scientific  ethnologist  In  the 
mouth  of  the  Malays  it  never  had  any  distinct  ethnical  significance, 
and  has  always  been  used  by  them  simply  to  designate  the  non- 
Malay,  or  rather  we  should  say,  the  non-Mohammedan  and  heathen 
tribes  in  Ceram,  Buro,  Floris,  Jilolo,  and  other  East  Indian  islands 
occupying  a  lower  stage  of  civilisation  than  themselvea  Thus, 
C.  B.  H.  von  Rosenberg,  in  his  Malayisdie  Arehipel  (Leipog, 
1879),  speaks  pcusim  of  Alfaros  in  contradistinction  not  to  Malays, 
Papuans,  or  other  races,  but  simply  to  Moslem  and  Christian,  as  at 
p.  26  of  part  iL :  *'  26  villages  stretch  along  the  coast  [of  Ceram],  of 
which  5  are  inhabited  by  Christians,  3  by  Mohammedans,  15  by 
Alfuros,  while  13  have  a  mixed  population."  This  passage  may 
also  serve  to  explode  the  popular  idea  that  the  Alfuros  were  the 
aborigines  of  these  islands,  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  non- 
Malay  invaders,  for  they  are  here  represented  as  dwelling  on  the 
coast,  peacefully  intermingled  with  their  Moslem  and  Christian 
kinsfolk.  In  fact,  Alfuro,  as  Dr.  Hamy  and  other  French  anthro- 
pologists are  beginning  to  perceive,  means  practically  nothing 
more  than  non-Mohammedan,  rude,  uncultured,  free,  independent ; 
thus  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  words  paganus  «  villager, 
rustic.  non-Christian,  heathen  »  dweller  on  the  heath,  idolater, 
etc.,  as  used  by  the  early  Christians.  Hence  Alfuro,  lacking  all 
ethnical  significance,  can  have  no  place  in  our  classification. 

6.  Malayo-Polynesian — Indo-Pacific — Mikronesian — Mahmi 

The  three  dark  races,  being,  as  stated,  fundamentally  distinct, 
can  have  no  common  collective  designation.  But  the  three  brown 
races,  forming  one  ethnical,  or  at  least  one  linguistic  family,  require 
to  be  grouped  together  by  some  conunon  appellatioa  Humboldt's 
"  Malayo-Polynesian,"  though  still  in  current  use,  is  generally  fdt 
to  be  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  holds  its  ground  only  for  want  of  a 
better  expression.  Polynesian  itself  is  hopelessly  vague,  embradng 
such  fundamentally  distinct  types  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the 
Samoan  and  Solomon  groups.  Popularly  it  comes  to  be  synony- 
mous with  "  South-Sea  Islanders,"  to  which  no  definite  scientific 

in  Minahasa,  N.  Celebes.  In  other  respects  the  ebapter  on  the  "  Makyis 
Family  *'  is  singularly  defective.  Thus,  under  the  heading  '*  Philippine,  "then 
are  given  twelve  languages  only,  and  no  dialects.  Bat  F.  Jagor  {TraceU en  tht 
PkUippiives^  1875)  quotes  at  p.  49  from  a  work  of  Barentes,  the  names  of  so 
less  than  twenty-seven  distinct  languages  officially  recognised,  besides  which 
there  are  dialects  innumerable  spoken  both  by  the  Malayan  and  K«grito 
wild  tribes.    See  General  Scheme  of  Philippine  lAnguogea,  p.  023. 
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meaning  can  be  attached.  The  compound  tenn  is  still  more  objec- 
tionable, as  positiyely  misguiding  and  calculated  to  countenance 
the  vulgar  error  that  the  Pacific  or  eastern  branch  is  somehow 
affected  by,  or  largely  made  up  of,  Malayan  elements.  Hence 
Bialayo-Polynesian  cannot  continue  much  longer  in  use,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  it  has  already  been  discarded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  present  work.  At  the  meeting  above 
referred  to,  the  expression  "  Indo-Pacific,"  proposed  by  this  writer 
as  a  substitute,  seemed  to  meet  with  geneial  favour,  and  is  here 
provisionally  adopted.  It  has  the  advantage  of  indicating  with 
some  precision  the  hdbUat  of  this  great  linguistic  famUy,  and  is  at 
least  far  more  accurate  than  the  parallel  expression  Indo-European, 
commonly  accepted  as  the  collective  name  of  the  Aryan  races.  In 
the  two  forms,  however,  the  first  component  bears,  of  course, 
different  meanings,  in  Indo-Pacific  referring  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  in  Indo-European  to  the  Indian  mainland,  or  rather,  to  the 
northern  portion  of  it 

For  the  western  branch  of  the  fiimily  there  is  fortunately  no 
need  of  making  any  change.  The  national  name  Malay  meets  all 
requirements,  and  is  all  the  better  that  its  origin  is  lost^  For  the 
two  divisions  of  the  western  or  Polynesian  branch,  good  collective 
names  are  much  needed.  The  term  Mikronesiany  conventionally 
applied  to  the  north-western  group,  is  here  provisionaUy  retained ; 
and  Ranken's  Mahori  having  been  accepted  by  the  editor  as  equi- 
valent to  Polynesian,  and  as  an  alternative  name  for  the  lai*ge 
brown  races  of  the  eastern  archipelagoes,  this  term,  however 
otherwise  objectionable,  is  here  also  adopted  for  the  saJce  of  uni- 
formity. 

7.  Comparaiive  Table  of  Physical  Characteristics, 

The  outward  and  mental  qualities  of  all  these  races  have  been 
so  ably  described  by  the  editor  of  this  work,  than  whom  no  one 
can  speak  with  greater  authority  on  the  subject,  that  any  further 
account  would  necessarily  involve  much  needless  repetition.  The 
subjoined  comparative  table,  however,  of  their  more  salient  physi- 
cal characteristics,  slightly  supplemented  from  Professor  Flower's 
excellent  monograph  on  The  Native  Bacee  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (p.  51), 
may  be  found  useful : — 

^  The  attempt  to  conneot  it  with  the  Jayanese  m-layu,  "to  ran,"  "to 
flee,*'  wfll  not  bear  cUacnssioii.  Being  a  yerb,  it  conid  not  mean  "  ftis;itiTe,*' 
aa  tome  have  rappoeed ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  a  people  wonld  either  afvnme 
or  accept  from  tiieir  nei^boon  a  tenn  of  reproach  aa  their  national  desig- 
natioB. 
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Anssjox. 


Baob. 

Staxvxb. 

CoLOua. 

Ham. 

BBaai». 

Gbaviuil 

FaaaL 
Insz. 

Sen 

AnBtndkn. 

Medinm. 
6ft4in. 

T««i»1rfffK. 

Stxaiglitor 
waved. 

WeU 
developed. 

DoHcho- 

cephalic. 

Ptognatti- 
ona. 

natjridBt 

Medinm. 
5ft4in. 

Ditto. 

FriBly. 

Ditto. 

Meao. 
e^ilialle. 

DittOL 

Ditta 

UOaaerian 

YariaUa 

ft>4in.-6'7in. 

Ditta 

nttoi 

Ditto. 

DoUdio. 

oephalle. 

DItteu 

Ditta 

Negrita 

VeiyamalL 
4  ft.  8  In. 

Black. 

VexyfriBly. 

! 

Bnudiv. 
ceplial]& 

Miwognath- 
ooa. 

Masflriat 

Malay- 

.  SmaU. 
5ft.aitt. 

light  brown. 

Btiaight 

▲btent 

Dttta 

Ditto. 

Ditta 

Polynesian 
(Mahori). 

TalL 

6  ft.  10  in. 

Ditta 

Ditta 

Soanty. 

Ditto. 

Dttlo. 

Lsptoiiiae- 

Italian 

(added  for 

compariaonX 

Hedinm. 
5ft.61n. 

White. 

Straight  or 
waved. 

WeU 
developed. 

ICeao-orhra- 
chycephalie. 

Orthngnath- 

OUB. 

DiSB. 

Adopting  the  nomendattire  aa  above  determined,  we  get  tlie 
subjoined : — 
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Dabs 

Baoes. 


I.  Austral 
II.  Negrito 


III.  Papflaii 


s 


IV.  Habori   .     . 


y.  Mikronesian 


Anstralian,  Taamanian  (9). 

Aeta,  Samang,  Hincopie. 

PapiUn  Proper— Interior  and  west,  Kev 

Guinea,  with  a^acent  idanda. 
Sub-PftpAan  East— East  coast,  NewGiiineab 

and  islands  east  to  Fiji 
Sab-Pap(ian  West— Islands,  Indian  An^ 

pelago,  west  to  Floris. 

Samoa,  Tokelau,  Ellioe,  Nine,  Tonga. 

Tahiti,  Maiquesas,  Toamota,  Hawaii 

Motn,  Eerapimo,  Baro,  etc«  Meatiwa^f 

Pelew,  Caroline. 

Gilbert 

MarsfaaU. 


I 


9  o  ts 

5    s 


TI.  Malayan.    . 
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ICakjan   Proper— Oiang-Malftyiiy  Orang- 

Banfiway  Onng-laat. 
Sob-Malayan  West— Atyeh»  fi«fcta,  B^jang, 

Lampnng^  Java,  etc 
Sab-Malayan  East— Bali,  Madura^  Celebes, 

Borneo,  etc 
North-east   Branch  —  Philippines,    Snln, 

Formosa. 
Sonth-west  Branch  —  Madagascar,  Hova, 

Betsimisaiaca,  Sakalaya. 

I.  The  Attstbal  Races. 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  the  Australians  proper  and  the 
Tasmanians,  though  the  latter  are  by  most  anthropolc^ts  supposed 
to  hare  been  more  nearly  related  to  the  Melanesians.  The  above 
table  of  physical  characteristics,  however,  shows  that  they  agree 
almost  in  every  respect  with  the  Australians  ;  but  a  great  difficulty 
is  presented  by  the  hair,  which  being  frizzly,^  seems  to  connect  them 
more  with  the  Papiian  stock.  Unfortunately,  but  little  light  can 
be  thrown  on  the  subject  of  their  language,  of  which  only  a  few 
scattered  fragments  have  survived.  It  seems  on  the  whole  to  have 
resembled  the  Australian  in  structure.  But  mere  similarity  of 
structure  is  of  itself  no  proof  of  a  common  origin  unless  combined 
with  identity  of  roots ;  and  here  it  shows  some  very  striking  coin- 
cidences both  with  the  sub-Papuan  languages  of  the  Louisiade,  New 
Hebrides,  and  other  Pacific  islands,  and  with  those  spoken  along  the 
south  coast  of  Australia.  **  The  natives  of  Tasmania  were  darker, 
more  strongly  built,  and  generally  less  pleasing  in  aspect,  than  the 
people  of  the  continent  Their  hair  was  woolly  and  crisp,  and 
some  bore  a  likeness  to  the  African  n^gro.  Their  aspect  was 
different  from  that  of  the  Australians.  In  their  form,  their  colour, 
and  their  hair,  they  were  rather  Papuan  than  Australian.  Many 
words  in  their  language,  however,  coincide  with  words  in  the  dialect 
of  Eong  Geoige's  Sound,  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent,  and  the  South- 
eastern parts  of  the  continent ;  and  it  might  be  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  the  connection  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and 
the  continent  was  clearly  established.  But  we  must  not  overiook 
the  Papiian  aflBuiities  of  the  Tasmanian  dialects.  Many  words  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  languages  spoken  in  New  Caledonia,  in 
Mallicollo,  and  in  other  islands  of  the  Melanesian  division.** 
(Bron^  Smyth,  The  Ahoriffinea  of  Victoria,  introduction,  Iziz.) 

^  Oook,  who  visited  them  In  January  1777,  deteribea  it  as  even  woolly ; 
**  as  woolly  as  that  of  any  native  of  Qvhkuu"— Third  Vcyagef  I  96, 
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Altogether  tbe  asoertained  data  would  seem  to  point  at  a  mixture 
of  the  two  races  in  Tasmania^  the  PaptUm  on  the  whole  predomi- 
nating ;  and  this  view  Beems  to  receiye  some  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  the  ishind  was  at  no  very  remote  geological  epoch  con- 
nected with  the  mainland.  But,  pending  a  definite  solution  of  the 
question,  there  are  sufficient  points  of  contact  between  them  to 
justify  us  in  proyisionally  grouping  the  Tasmanians  with  the  Aus- 
tralians, from  whom  ^  some  tribes  were  scarcely  distinguishable." 
(B.  Smyth,  ii  379.) 

The  Tasmanians  were  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes, 
many  speaking  distinct  languages,  or  at  least  dialects,  nine  varieties 
of  which  have  been  recognised.  The  languages  on  the  east  differed 
very  decidedly  from  those  on  the  west  coast,  but  all  had  certain 
features  in  common,  such  as  the  absence  of  any  definite  order  or 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  sentence,  the  expression  of  modal, 
temporal,  plural,  and  other  relations  in  a  supplementary  way,  more 
by  tone,  manner,  gesture,  than  by  particles  or  inflexions,  and  lastly, 
the  absence  of  abstract  terms.  Thus  there  was  no  word  for  trtt 
in  general,  and  qualities  were  expressed  by  material  imagery,  that 
of  hardness  by  comparison  with  a  stone  ;  a  round  object  was  ''  a 
thing  like  a  ImiU,  or  like  the  moon  ;"  a  tall  man  was  '*  long  logs ;" 
and  so  on.  The  languages,  of  which  a  few  spedmens  have  beoi 
preserved,  are  those  of 

Macquarie  Harbour,  on  W.  coast 

Oyster  Bay,  on  S.E.  coast. 

Ben  Lomond,  on  N.E.  coast 

Stony  Creek,  in  the  centre  (Ross,  Campbelltown,  eta) 

Deloraine,  on  the  West 

Circular  Head,  on  the  North. 

Eastern  Marshes,  near  Oaklands. 

Bruni  Island,  off  S.E.  coast 

The  Tasmanian  race,  which,  owing  probably  to  long  isdlatioD 
and  to  mixture,  presented  several  peculiarities  distinguishing  them 
from  all  others,  became  extinct  with  William  Lann^  or  Lanny, 
"  the  last  man,"  and  Truganina  or  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  ^  the  last 
woman,"  the  former  of  whom  died  on  March  3,  1869,  the  latter  in 
June  1876. 

The  AwiraUmu  also  are  fast  disappearing,  and  they  will  have 
probably  become  extinct  long  before  ^e  question  of  their  affinities 
is  likely  to  be  settled.  The  theory,  however,  of  an  ^  Australotd 
family,"  embracing  the  Australians,  the  Dravidians,  and  other 
southern  Indians,  must  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
visionary.      Advocated  by  Pickering,  Logan,  and  Latham,  anil 
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popfQlarised  by  Hiud^,  it  rests  on  little  more  than  a  certam  ragae 
resemblance  between  their  physiqne  and  the  structure  of  their 
languages,  implying  no  necessaiy  racial  affinity,  especially  in  the 
face  of  so  many  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  In  any  case, 
the  aigument,  based  on  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  Indian 
throwing-stick  to  the  Australian  wonguim  or  boomerang,  is  worth- 
less There  is  no  real  affinity  between  the  two  weapons,  and  the 
Indian  weapon  '*  under  no  circumstances  whatever  could  be  made 
to  behaye  as  the  wonguim  does."    (B.  Smyth,  L  323.) 

The  Australian  languages  seem  to  be  all  cast  in  one  uniform 
mould,  and  the  general  opinion  now  is  that  they  have  all  a  com- 
mon origin.  Assuming  the  unity  of  the  race — a  doctrine,  howerer, 
which  is  £ELr  from  being  so  universally  accepted — ^its  speech  must 
necessarily  have  had  a  common  starting  point ;  but  it  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  any  necessaiy  connection  with  the  Dravidian  or  any 
other  linguistic  fiunily.  All  the  Australian  tongues  are  aggluti- 
nating, and  are  characterised  especially  by  their  simple  phonetics, 
r^ecting  all  the  sibilants  but  not  the  aspirates  as  is  often  asserted, 
by  a  preference  for  suffixes,  by  the  absence  of  relative  pronouns  and 
generally  of  the  article  and  gender,  by  the  accent  felling  usuaUy  on 
the  penultimate,  by  dual  forms,  by  plurality  expressed  by  numerals 
and  other  wcffds  prefixed  and  occasionally  modifying  the  root,  by 
r^:ular  ooigugation,  extensive  use  of  onomatopoeic  terms,  and  custom 
of  tabooing  words  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mahori  peopla 

Indeed  the  comparative  perfection  of  their  speech,  standing 
in  such  striking  contrast  to  their  degraded  state,  has  occasioned 
some  surprise.  But  the  phenomenon  is  far  from  rare,  and  still 
more  remarkable  instances  are,  for  instance,  the  rich  Hottentot  de- 
demrion  and  the  marvellously  intricate  Sonthal  conjugation.  The 
explanation,  however,  of  this  apparent  contradiction  seems  obvious 
enough.  These  savage  tribes,  owing  to  unfavourable  outward  con- 
ditions, require  long  ages  to  make  any  perceptible  advance  in  gen^ 
social  cultura  But  through  continuous  practice  they  will  often 
bring  to  surprising  perfection  the  few  instruments  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  state  at  which  they  may  have  arrived. 
Henee  their  speech,  like  their  boomerang,  is  now  found  to  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  their  requirements.  They  are  always  chattering 
and  always  chasing,  and  the  instruments  needed  for  both  pursuits 
are  equally  perfect  after  their  kind.  **  The  illusion  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  language  of  savages  is  simple  would  be  rudely 
dispelled  if  they  addressed  themselves  to  an  examination  of  the 
dialects  of  any  part  of  Australia.  Th^  are  highly  inflected,  com- 
plex, and  many  of  the  sentences  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  a 
translation  impossiUe."    (B.  Smyth,  Introduction,  Ixiii.) 
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The  attomptB  made  to  oonneet  these  langaageB  with  the  Axyin, 
Semitic,  and  other  ikmilieB,  will  not  bear  Berioiu  diacumoii.  A 
single  Bpecimen  of  the  sort  of  verbal  resembUnees  adduced  in  sop- 
port  of  these  theories  must  suffice;  The  native  watk  Kiraifei, 
Kon^if  doctor,  or  rather  primarily  wizard,  priest,  is  oompaied  with 
the  Qreek  x^ipovpy^,  surgeon.  But  this  Greek  word  being  fiom 
the  roots  x<<ip  (hand)  and  ^pyow  (work),  it  is  obvious  that  it  cva- 
not  be  compared  with  Kiradjee  until  this  word  be  also  shown  to  be 
similarly  composed.  Such  a  discovety  would  indeed  be  startling, 
and  would  go  further  to  show  some  rdatkmship  between  Greek 
and  Australian  than  a  thousand  etymologies  based  on  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  regulating  the  growth  of  all  articulate  speedL 

Beyond  establishing  their  primitive  unity  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  any  strictly  scientific  dassificatioa  of  the  Austnlian  tongoea. 
Henoe  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  group  them  according  to  their 
several  geograpiiieal  areas.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  these  lan- 
guages, especially  in  the  south  and  east^  are  asaally  named  after 
their  respective  words  expresrive  of  negation.  Thus  the  Eanil- 
ami,  Woi-aroi,  Wira-iarcn,  etc.,  are  naoMd  from  kamil^  tool,  wif% 
etc,  meaning  **  no ;"  but  Piku-mbnl,  ezceptioiiaUy  from  ^tfaM-yai. 
This  last  may  be  compared  with  Dante's  "lingua  del  js"  and 
the  general  medieval  practice  in  Europe. 
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This  la  far  from  induding  all  the  known  tribes  and  languages^ 
most  of  which  wiU,  howeyer,  be  found  in  the  Alphabetical  List  The 
original  unity  of  the  languages  is  deduced  from  such  consideiatioiiB 
as  these :  A  general  accordance  in  their  phonetics  as  shown  by  the 
uniyersal  rejection  of  the  sibilants ;  a  common  stock  of  primitive 
words,  such  as  eye,  tongue,  hand,  tooth,  blood,  sun,  moon,  and  espe- 
cially several  personal  pronouns ;  the  feeble  development  of  the 
idea  of  number,  and  the  general  agreement  over  a  vast  area  in  the 
word  for  tvx> ;  the  use  of  the  dual,  of  sufl^es,  and  of  duplicate 
terms  for  the  same  object  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  often  exist  profound  discrepancies  even  amongst  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  subjoined  comparative 
list  of  a  few  simple  words  in  two  neighbouring  dialecta,  spoken 
about  New  Korda^  West  Australia : —  ^ 


ISad  New  yoreia. 

North  New  NercitL 

ann  • 

marca 

miai 

air  . 

mar 

plerang 

tree  •           i 

pono       •           , 

tampa 

be&rd 

n-anga    . 

»           indu 

much          « 

bulla 

heat. 

piroc 

•           ukiu 

tooth 

n-olgo     • 

irai 

one  • 

chegu 

»           tomhar 

two  • 

goggial   . 

ulaia 

three 

maa 

^lnj^fiffnci 

IL  Thb  Nsobteo  Raobb. 

A9Uu — Samang9 — Minecpies. 

Of  these  the  Abtas  are  the  most  numerous  and  best  known. 
They  seem  to  be  unquestionably  the  autochthonous  people  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  where  th^  are  still  known  to  exist  in  the 
more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  five  islands  of  Luzon,  Negros,  PUiay, 
Mindoro,  and  Mindanao.  Here  theynumber  altogether  about  25,000, 
and  they  may  also  very  likely  be  found  in  Palawan  and  Formosa. 
Of  their  languages  we  know  little  beyond  the  het  that  the  Tarioos 
tribes  speak  quite  distinct  and  mutually  unintelligible  dialecU 
Fifteen  such  diidects  have  been  recognised  in  Luzon  alone.  Although 
quite  dwarfish,  their  mean  height  being  about  4  feet  8  inchea^  tibe 
Aetas  are  described  as  well  made,  with  soft  and  frizded  hair,  nose 
a  little  flattened,  and  in  oobnr  and  appearance  "  lees  Uack  mod  lea 

1  From  Bftrengiflr'a  Y ooabnlariaa  In  Lu  Miuume  CaMtiimm  for  Novembv 
2%  1878. 
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u^*^  than  tbe  AfHem  ii€gr&  Th^  have  no  fixed  abode ;  lire 
mostly  on  froits,  roots,  and  game ;  and  have  maintained  a  constant 
waifiBffe  with  the  brown  race  probably  erer  since  the  two  met  on 
common  ground  in  these  islands.  The  name  is  sometimes  written 
AiSgUi  ;  but  from  the  etymology  given  further  back  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  g  has  been  wrongly  introduced. 

Closely  related  in  physique  to  the  AStas  are  the  Samanos  of  the 
Eedah  Mountains  and  dsewhero  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  In 
this  extreme  south-eastern  comer  of  Ai^a  we  meet  with  two  indi- 
genous races— the  Samang  Negritos  and  the  Orang-BmHwaf  i.e. 
<<  men  of  the  soU,"  of  Malayan  stock.  But  the  priority  of  posses- 
sion must  certainly  be  given  to  the  former,  were  it  not  otherwise 
probable  that  the  Malays  are  more  recent  intruders  from  Sumatra. 
The  two  are  as  distinct  in  speech  as  they  are  in  eyery  other  respect. 
Both,  however,  have  this  in  common,  that  th^  have  no  known 
congeners  elsewhere  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  that  their  affini- 
ties are  entirely  with  the  Interooeanic  races.  The  Samangs  speak 
several  distinct  idioms,  and  the  dialects  spoken  on  the  eastern  are 
said  to  be  quite  different  from  those  on  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula.  But  this  points  rather  at  long  isolation  than  at  differ- 
ences of  origin,  and  is  but  a  fresh  illustration  of  tbe  weakness  of 
the  polygenist  argument  based  on  the  present  divergence  of  human 
speech. 

Of  the  MiNOOPiES  so  little  was  known  till  quite  recently  that 
T«atham  fancied  they  might  somehow  be  connected  with  the  Bur- 
mese. They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Andaman  Arehipelago,  and 
£.  H.  Man,  who  has  lately  visited  them,  mentions  nine  different 
tribes  all  speaking  different  languagesL  Of  these  there  seem  to  be 
two  broad  divisions — a  northern  and  a  southern,  so  distinct  that  a 
native  of  a  northern  is  as  unintelligible  to  one  of  a  southern 
isUind  as  is  an  English  peasant  to  a  Russiaa  These  are  therefore 
not  merely  dialects,  but  true  languages,  though  no  doubt  of  com- 
mon origin.  Th^  are  all  agglutinating,  and  resemble  the  Dra- 
vidian  and  Australian  tongues  in  their  use  of  suffixes  instead  of 
prefixes  We  are  further  told  that  there  are  two  forms  of  the  first 
])erBon  plural,  probably  answering  to  the  inclusive  and  exclusive 
forms  of  the  Mahori  group,  and  that  the  ending  da  is  applied  to 
an  things  animate,  supernatural,  and  abstract,  other  than  human^ 
a  feature  answering  somewhat  to  the  rational  and  irrational  divi- 
sions of  the  Fulah.  These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to 
tbe  idioms  of  the  Bdjing^'tda  and  B6gtjiab  tribes,  dwelling  in 
the  south,  nearest  to  the  English  settlements.^    In  the  former, 

^  The  other  tribefl  und  langnagiM  menttomd  an -— Jarawa,  Yerewn, 
Balawa,  Awkojuwai,  and  Akakol. 

2  R 
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Man  has  composed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  published  with  addenda  bj 
R.  C.  Temple,  Calcutta,  1877. 

The  colour  of  the  Andamanese  is  described  as  '^not  deep 
black,  but  rather  sooty,"  and  their  hair  is  said  by  Colonel  Fytche 
to  grow  in  detached  tufts.  But  this  is  an  error,  probably  aris- 
ing from  the  way  in  which  it  is  dressed.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  there  is  no  such  phenomenon  as  hair  growing  in 
separate  tufts ;  when  carefully  examined  it  is  always  found  spread 
uxiiformly  over  the  scalp.  Hence  arguments  of  afl^ties  between 
races  based  on  this  peculiarity  are  worthless. 

Of  the  possible  relations  of  all  these  Negrito  peoples  with  the 
Akkas,  Obongos,  Dokos,  Bushmen,  and  other  dwarfish  African 
negroes,  or  with  the  dark  Mois  of  Annam,  and  darker  Kurumbas, 
Ghonds,  Maravars,  of  the  Deccan,  nothing  need  here  be  said 
beyond  reminding  certain  transcendental  anthropologists  that  no 
undoubted  case  of  woolly  hair  has  yet  been  found  in  India,  and 
that  the  use  of  suffixes  rather  than  prefixes,  or  vice  vena,  is  no 
proof  at  all  of  linguistic  afiinity.^ 

III.  The  PapOak  Races. 

The  present  area  of  this  race  lies  nearly  between  the  equator 
and  tropic  of  Capricorn,  north  and  south,  stretching  east  and 
west  from  Floris  to  FyL  If  we  suppose  it  to  be  fundamentally 
distinct  from  the  Negrito,  as  it  certainly  is  from  the  Austral  and 
brown  stocks,  its  original  domain  must  be  sought  still  farther  to 
the  east,  that  is  in  the  Central  Pacific,  which  is  known  to  l)e 
an  area  of  subsidence.  As  the  land  disappeared  the  people  moved 
still  to  the  west,  here,  almost  everywhere,  meeting  other  races 
already  in  possession  of  the  soiL  These  they  sometimes  subdued 
and  absorbed  or  extirpated,  but  more  frequently  amalgamated 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  N^frito  has  by  many  anthropologists  been  con- 
founded with  the  Papuan  type.  But  the  differences  between  the  two  are 
fundamental,  and  are  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Mr.  Wallace  : — "  They  [the 
Negrito]  are  dwarfs  in  stature,  only  averaging  four  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet 
eight  inches  high,  or  eight  inches  less  than  the  Malays,  whereas  the  Papuans 
are  decidedly  taller  than  the  Malays.  The  nose  is  invariably  repreaentad  as 
small,  ilattened,  or  turned  up  at  the  apex,  whereas  the  most  universal  character 
of  the  Papuan  race  is  to  luive  the  nose  prominent  and  laige,  with  the  apex 
produced  downwards,  as  it  is  invariably  represented  in  their  own  rude  idols. 
The  hair  of  these  dwarfish  races  agrees  with  that  of  the  Papuans,  but  so  it  does 
with  that  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  The  Negritos  and  the  Samangs  agree  very 
closely  in  physical  characteristics  with  each  other  and  with  the  Amt^mii 
IsUndera,  while  they  differ  in  a  marked  manner  from  every  Papiian  race."— 
The  Malay  ArMpdago,  p.  590. 
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with  them,  whence  the  remarkable  phenomenon  that  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  distinct  types  of  mankind  is  now  mostly  found  in 
a  mixed  state,  blended  not  with  one  but  with  at  least  three,  pos- 
sibly four,  other  stocks. 

The  Papiians  exist  in  a  pure  state  only  in  the  interior  and 
western  section  of  New  Guinea,  and  neighbouring  Aru,  Waigiou, 
Salwatty,  and  a  few  other  islands.  On  the  north  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia they  are  or  were  found  mixed  with  the  Austral  stock,  for 
Dampier  and  other  earlier  explorers  speak  of  tribes  with  "  curPd 
hair,"  clearly  indicating  Papuan  blood,  about  Cape  York  and  Torres 
Strait^  In  the  Admiralty,  New  Britain,  and  all  the  archipelagoes 
running  from  New  Guinea  due  east  to  Fiji  inclusive,  they  seem 
everywhere  to  form  the  basis  of  the  population,  being  here  inter- 
mingled in  various  proportions  apparently  with  the  Mahori  race 
In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  again,  from  about  Timor-Laut  west- 
wards to  Floris,  also  inclusive,  they  are  similarly  blended,  mainly 
with  Malayan  elements.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  three  main  divi- 
sions already  referred  to — Papuans  proper  in  the  centre ;  Malayo- 
Paptians  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  here  grouped  as  Sub-Papuans, 
West ;  and  Mahori-Paptlans  in  the  Pacific,  here  grouped  us  Sub- 
Papiians,  East,  as  in  the  subjoined  scheme.  Doubtless  the  very 
existence  of  the  Papuan  as  an  independent  ethnical  type  has 
recently  been  denied  by  a  distinguished  explorer  in  these  regions.' 
But  this  paradoxical  statement,  utterly  unsupported  by  any  argu- 
ment, can  have  little  weight  in  the  face  of  the  serious  studies  of 
such  profound  naturalists  and  observers  as  Wallace,  Flower, 
Broca,  Topinard,  and  many  others,  who  have  abundantly  estab- 
lished the  fundamentally  distinct  features  of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  types  on  the  globe : — 

^  "The  inftision  of  Papiiaii  blood  [on  the  north  coast  of  Anstralia]  may 
not  have  entirely  changed  the  character  of  any  tribe,  but  it  is  there  ;  and  it  is 
apparent  where  the  Papuans  have  never  been.  This  affects  the  people  of  the 
n<nth-east  coast" — (Brongh  Smyth,  Introduction,  p.  1). 

*  Big.  L.  M.  D'Albertia,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  November  11, 1878,  on  his  explorations  of  the  Fly  River  and  other 
parts  of  New  Guinea,  where  he  says  that  the  Papuan  "has  no  claims  to  be 
comidered  ethnologically  as  a  distinct  race.*' 
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PAPl^AN  STOCK. 


SuB-PAPi^Ai78,  West. 

Endeh. 

Konga. 

Eio. 

Roka,  etc 

Sfthoe. 

Oalela. 

TelntL 

Eamarian. 

Tobo. 

Marlmna,  etc 

Goram ;  "Wetter. 

MataMlo. 

Amboyna. 
X  r  CajelL 
J  i  Wayapo. 
n  V.  Massaratty. 

Banda;  Saru. 

Timor;  Eissa. 


2 


St 


6 


.s 

9 


J 

0 

o 


PapCans  P&opxb. 
Ara. 
Waigia. 
Salwatty. 
Batanta. 
Poppa. 
Gebi 
MysoL 
Ke. 

Papna-Eowiyl 
Doray. 
Mafor. 
AmberbakL 
Arfak. 
Biak. 
Karnsf 
Koiari. 
Eoitapn. 
Ealkaliga. 
NamaiL 
East  Cape. 


SuB-PAPt^Am,  East. 

AdminltyldandB. 
LoaisiBde  IskndB. 
New  Ireland. 
Kew  Britain. 

Jr  Yanikora. 
i  Tanema. 
ad  ^  Tupua,  etc 
Guadidcan&r. 
Banro ;  Ulana. 
Mara  Ma-Sikl 
Anndha. 
Mahaga. 
Eddystone. 
Aneitymii. 
Erromango. 
Tana ;  Mota. 
Mallikola 
Api;  Pama. 
Ambrim. 
Vnnmaniina 
Mare. 
Lifo. 


B 

o 


£ 


i 


•3 

i*^  rBaladea. 

fcj'O  ^Yehen. 
Ban. 


Mboa ;  Lan. 
Nania ;  Yndd. 
EaitongaTitL 


By  the  favour  of  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes  we  are  here  enabled  to 
append  a  complete  list  of  all  the 

Lanovaoss  known  to  be  spoken  on  S.E.  Coast  op  New  Gunnu. 

1.  jRora,  Yule  island.  6.  Toula,  villages  up  a  riTer,  £. 

2.  Mou   and     other    villages     on  side  Bedscar  Bay. 

o    »r    1      T>  J         D         V    1.  n     ^-  Jl^oi'Uj   Port  Moresby,  and  iiinf 
8.  Naala,   Redscar  Bay,  about  C.  77       'llaoea. 

Suckling.  ^        vuisges. 

4.  KapaUi,  villages  on  Mannmanu    7.  KoUapu,  inland  tribe  near  Port 
river,  Kedscar  Bay.  Moresby. 
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a  JMori,  on  hiUi  back  of  Port  10.  Kulo,  Tillages  in  Hood  Bay. 

Hornby.  17.  AUma,  Tillages  about  Keppel 

9.  Manukolot  Tilkges  £.  of  Port  Point 

Moresby,  W.  of  Bound  Head.  18.  I>edele^  Tillages  E.  of  Eeppel 

10.  IkUavai,  diatriot  W.  of  Bound  Point 
Head*                                            19.  Toulou  island. 

11.  i23o2i(,  Tillages  near  Bound  Head.    20.  Orangerie  Bay. 

12.  PafMii»,  inland  from  Hood  Point    21.  Brummer  islandsi 
IS.  Kerq)unu,  Hood  Bay  and  Point    22.  Teste  island. 

14.  Quot^  Tillages  up  Hood  Lagoon.    2S.  Heath  islands. 

15.  Anamarqpu,  on  mountains  back    24.  Milne  Bay. 

of  Hood  Lsgoon.  26.  East  Cape. 

On  these  Mr.  Lawes  remarkB — ''Those  from  18  I  have  very 
little  knowledge  of,  but  I  believe  there  are  many  more  in  that  part 
of  the  coast  than  I  have  recorded.  It  is  more  likely,  I  think,  that 
Noe.  4,  5,  7,  8,  10,  and  11  are  allied.  The  others  are  coast 
tribes,  and  all  seem  to  belong  to  what  has  hitherto  been  known 
as  *  Malayo-Polyneeian.'  The  natives  say  Na  9  is  quite  different 
from  either  inland  or  coastal  dialects.  From  one  visit  I  paid  them, 
and  a  few  words  which  I  got,  I  should  think  they  are  right  At 
East  Gape  again  (25)  quite  a  different  language  seemed  to  be 
spoken  from  that  on  either  the  mainland  near  or  the  islands, 
Heath,  Moresby,  etc,  opposite."  (Letter  to  writer,  Jan.  20, 
1879.) 

From  the  data  supplied  farther  on  (p.  616)  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Lawes  is  fully  justified  in  connecting  most  of  these  tribes  with 
the  ''  Malayo-Polynesian "  (Mahori)  linguistic  family,  though,  no 
doubt,  most  of  them  have  absorbed  Papiian  blood,  and  arcr  there- 
fore ethnically  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  group  here  called 
"  Sub-Papilan,  East"  * 

Further  particulars  of  these  and  other  Papi]Um  tribes  and 
languages  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  alphabetical  index. 
Here  it  will  suflSce  to  observe  that  all  the  true  Papdan  idioms 
differ  profouudly  both  from  those  of  the  other  Interoceanic 
families,  and  often  also  from  each  other.  They  are,  in  fact,  as 
remarkable  for  their  great  divergence  as  the  Mahori,  for  instance,  is 
for  its  singular  homogeneousness ;  hence  they  form  rather  a  series 
of  more  or  less  vaguely  connected  groups  than  of  linguistic  families 
distinctly  related  to  one  another.    At  the  same  time  the  western 

^  Besides  the  tribes  in  Mr.  Lawes'  list,  C.  Stone  mentions  the  Maiva,  Slema, 
Zuikali^  and  Kaman^  for  which  see  Alphabetical  List.  The  £l^na  may 
possibly  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Lawes'  Aloma, 
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branch  is  allied  to  the  Malayan  family  through  their  oommon 
Malay  elements,  just  as  the  eastern  often  is  to  the  Mahori  throogh 
their  common  Mahori  elementa  These  oommon  elements,  hoir- 
ever,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  restricted  rather  to  the  Tocaba- 
lary  than  to  the  structure  of  the  respective  groupa  It  is,  of 
course,  premature  to  speak  positively  on  a  question  of  this  sort  in 
the  case  of  idioms,  most  of  which  are  known  only  by  name;  bat 
the  data  hitherto  collected  do  not  so  tsLC  seem  to  contravene  the 
abstract  statement  elsewhere  insisted  upon,^  that,  however  mixed 
any  given  race  may  be,  the  mechanism  of  its  speech  is  never  mixed 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  Here  one  or  other  of  the  components 
always  prevails  sufficiently  to  establish  the  general  prindide  that 
most  races,  but  no  languages,  are  mixed. 

The  Papuan  languages  are  distinguished  by  a  very  remarkable 
peculiarity.  They  are  all  evidently  agglutinating,  but  they  em- 
ploy both  pre-  and  suffixes  with  equal  freedom  to  express  the 
various  grammatical  relations.  Thus  from  Sn^n  »  man,  we  get 
the  plural  mUnd  by  the  suffix  n ;  the  possessive  nwntf»  »  of  the 
man,  by  the  prefix  ro  ;  and  the  possessive  plural  romutnti  »  of  the 
men,  by  both.  They  otherwise  differ  from  the  Mahori,  and  fs^xm. 
most  Malay  tongues,  by  a  richer  and  perht^  harsher  phonetic 
system  ;  by  closed  monosyllables,  rare  in  Malay,  unknown  in  pore 
Mahori ;  by  the  division  of  nouns  into  two  classes,  one  marked  by 
the  presence,  the  other  by  the  absence,  of  a  pronominal  suffix — a 
point,  however,  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Ehcn  of  the 
Mikronesian  group ;  by  the  occasional  use  of  numerals  as  plurai 
prefixes ;  often  by  the  absence  or  rareness  of  true  acyectives,  as  in 
Mota  ;  by  trinal,  as  well  as  dual  and  plural  pronouns  ;  and,  lastiy, 
by  the 'very  general  employment  of  temporal  and  modal  prd&xes. 

lY.  Ths  Mahobi  Races. 

Of  the  Interoceanic  brown  races  these  claim  our  first  attention 
both  on  ethnical  and  linguistic  grounds.  Their  rektions  to  the 
two  other  branches  of  the  stock,  but  espedally  to  the  Maliqran, 
are  peculiar,  and  at  first  sight  perplexing.  The  present  home  of 
these  large  brown  Polynesian  islanders  is  mainly  in  the  eastern 
Pacific.  A  line  drawn  from  New  Zealand  through  Samoa  north- 
east to  Hawaii,  all  inclusive,  very  nearly  defines  thdr  preBont 
western  limits.    They  are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  whole  of 

^  In  the  Ethnological  Appendix  to  the  forthoomJng  voliime  of  thii 
devoted  to  Europe. 
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the  watery  area  to  the  right  of  this  line  as  far  as  Eaiter  Island, 
and  left  of  it  are  nowhere  now  found  in  an  unmixed  state,  except 
in  the  £llioe  and  Union  groups,  and  at  a  few  scattered  points  in 
the  New  Hebrides,  Lqyalty,  and  SJS.,  and  perhaps  N.K  coast  of 
New  Guinea  They  are  thus  entirely  shut  off  by  the  intervening 
Papdans  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  domain  of  their  western 
or  Malayan  congeners,  whence  they  are  now  generally  believed  to 
have  migrated  eastwards. 

From  this  fact  it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  they  are 
an  ofEshoot  of  the  Malayan  stock,  and,  as  above  noted,  the  unhappy 
expression  **  Malayo-Polynesian  '*  has  done  much  to  popularise  this 
yiew.  But  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  the  reverse  is  rather 
the  case ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Malayan  is  rather  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Mahori  than  the  Mahori  of  the  Malayan  typa^  The 
Mahori  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  pure,  unmixed  race,  if  any  such 
are  still  anywhere  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  Their  language  also 
belongs  confessedly  to  a  primitive  unmixed  form  of  speech  but  one 
degree  removed  from  the  isokting,  or  lowest  stage,  typified  by  the 
Chinese,  and  occupying  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  between  it 
and  the  true  agglutinating  tongues  typified  by  the  Finno-Tataric 
family. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Malayan  presents  itself  as  physically  of 
a  decidedly  mixed  type,  mixed  in  all  probability  of  Mahori,  sub- 
Mongolian,  Khmdr,  and  possibly  other  elements.  Their  speech  also, 
while  radically  the  same  as,  is  far  more  developed  and  intermingled 
with  foreign  ingredients  than,  the  Mahori  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  ^ 
primitive^  and  has  already  passed  quite  over  to  the  agglutinate  state 
on  the  verge  of  which  Mahori  still  hovers.  The  most  cursory  com- 
parison of  the  Malagasy,  High  Malay,  Eawi,  and  especially  Tagalo- 
Bisayan,  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Samoan,  Tahitian, 
and  Hawaiian  on  the  other,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  this 
point 

To  say,  therefore,  that  the  unmixed  Mahori  proceeds  from  the 
mixed  Malay  is  obviously  absurd.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

^  Tlist  the  Mahori  npnsents  a  more  primitiTe  stage  of  the  oonunon  oi^ganic 
ipoocli,  and  that  it  therefoie  doea  not  deriTe  &om  the  pxesent  Malay  langnage, 
waa  peroeiTed  OTer  forty  yean  ago  by  J.  Dnroont  D'Urville.  Coini&enting  on 
the  presence  of  Sanskrit  dements  hi  the  hitter,  he  asks :  "  De  ce  que  ces  ezpres- 
abna  ne  repanissent  point  dans  le  polynMen,  n'est  il  pas  natmel  de  oondnre 
qne  le  polynMen  ne  d^Te  point  dn  malaSfo,  mais  bien  qne  oes  deux  idiomes 
ptoviennent  dSine  hngne  plus  anoienne,  dont  lb  FOLYNjauxN  omat  lb  bambau 
U  PLUS  intr,  tandis  qne  le  Malabo  a  M  grandemeut  niodifi^  par  Tinfiaence  dn 
•anacrttt  Had  he  gone  beyond  the  Sanskrit  to  the  vre9idorie  i^/luenee§ 
flmn  Farther  India,  1m  might  have  hit  npon  the  trne  solntion  of  the  question 
of  the  mvtaal  rehttions  of  thsae  two  great  stocks. 
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MahoriB  haye,  as  stated,  almost  certainly  migrated  firom  fhor 
present  Malayan  region  eastwards  to  their  actiud  Pacific  domaia 
The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  given,  indeed  the 
difficulty  has  scarcely  presented  itself  in  this  trenchant  way.  Tet 
we  fancy  it  will  vanish  as  soon  as  proposed  if  we  assume  the  Indian 
Archipelago  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  the  pure  Mahori 
stock.  One  branch  of  the  race,  migrating  as  is  thought  from 
fiouro^  eastwards,  ultimately  found  its  way  to  Samoa,  thencegradoally 
occupying  all  the  hitherto  uninhabited  coral  and  volcanic  eastern 
Pacific  islands.  In  these  ioolated  homes  it  would  necessarily  retain 
its  racial  purity,  while  its  speech,  for  want  of  the  impulse  given  by 
contact  with  other  and  higher  forms,  may  well  have  been  arrested 
in  its  upward  tendencies  towards  agglutination. 

Those  who  remained  behind  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  if  at  that 
time  most  of  it  did  not  still  actually  form  part  of  the  Asiatic  main- 
land, became  exposed  to  constant  sub-Mongolian  and  other  invasions 
from  the  north,  the  result  being  the  usual  fusion  of  races  everywhere 
witnessed  under  like  conditions.  Herein  also  probably  lies  the 
explanation  of  the  endless  varieties  constituting  the  present 
Malayan  stock — varieties  typified  by  the  Sumatran  Battas,  the 
Bornean  Dyaks,  the  Orang-Beniiwa  of  Malacca,  the  Javanese,  Sas- 
saks,  Bugis,  Tagalas,  and  many  others. 

The  assumption  that  the  Mahoris  were  really  the  autochthoneB 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  would  seem  to  receive  fresh  confirmatiQa 
from  the  account  given  us  of  the  MantHwey  islanders  by  Von 
Rosenberg  in  the  work  quoted  further  back.  The  natives  of  this 
group,  which  lies  about  70  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  are 
totally  distinct  in  physique  and  speech  from  any  of  the  peoples  of 

^  The  theory,  howeyer,  that  Bonio  was  the  staitiiig  point  of  what  maj  he 
called  the  first  Mahori  dJBpersion,  as  Savaiki  was  of  the  second,  rests  on  too 
flimsy  grounds  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  sound  hypothesis.  The  Samoas 
tradition  is  that  they  came  from  a  great  ieJand  in  the  west,  the  abode  of  th« 
blest,  called  PtUotu,  The  Tongan  form  of  this  word  would  be  Bulotu^  ie. 
Burotu  =iBuro-tUj  where  Euro  is  identified  with  the  island  of  Bonro,  tmd  t» 
assumed  (Fr.  MUller  cautiously  throwing  in  a  "  wahrscheinlich  '*)  to  be  a  con* 
traction  of  to6u= sacred,  as  in  Tonga-tabu,  Hence  Ptdotu=i**  Sacnd  Buro.** 
But  ptUo,  instead  of  travelling  to  Tonga  in  order  to  be  re-transfonned  to  Btmro, 
may  be  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  Malay  word  for  idtmd  ;  so  that*  if  to 
really  stands  for  tabu  (Samoan  tapu),  Pulotu  may  mean  simply  **  the  sacred 
island,"  in  fact  the  traditional  "  home  of  the  blesl^"  lying  to  the  west,  bat  not 
otherwise  now  to  be  identified  with  any  particular  island.  The  present  Samoaa 
word  for  island  is  motUf  which  meaning  **  severed,"  may  stmi^y  be  a  snbstitatek 
after  the  usual  Polynesian  fashion,  for  an  originid  pvlo,  which  became 
"tabooed  "  in  virtue  of  this  very  tiadition.  Fortunately,  however,  tlie  sup- 
position that  the  Mahori  migration  was  eastwards  rests  on  more  solid  aign- 
ments  than  such  strained  etymologies  as  these. 
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Ui6  a4jacent  islands  and  mainland ;  and  in  a  remarkable  passage  at 
p.  289  of  part  i,  the  writer  describes  them  as  strikingly  like  the 
''  Polynesians,"  ie.  the  Mahoris.i>  Their  language  also  would 
appear  to  be  of  a  distinctly  Mahori  type,  for  he  represents  it  as  of  a 
Ycry  primitiTe  character,  but  little  developed,  and  full  of  vowels,  a 
description  entirely  applicable  to  all  the  eastern  Polynesian  dialects. 
But  the  presence  of  a  Mahori  people,  if  such  they  be,  on  this 
extreme  western  verge  of  the  Malayan  domain,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  assuming  a  more  recent  migration  across  all  the  vast  and 
often  densely  peopled  Papiian  and  Malayan  regions,  from  Samoa 
westwards,  to  and  beyond  Sumatra.  Hence,  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  these  Mant&weys  are  here  autochthonous,  possibly  the  only 
remnant  of  the  western  Mahoris  that  has  escaped  contact  and 
fusion  with  the  intruding  sub-Mongolian  and  other  Asiatic  races. 
In  short,  the  Mahoris  went  eastwards  while  the  common  speech 
was  still  everywhere  in  its  present  primitive  state,  and  before,  or 
possibly  even  in  consequence  of,  the  eruptions  from  the  north — 
eruptions  modifying  in  the  west  the  type  which  preserved  its  purity 
under  exceptional  circumstances  in  the  east. 

Here  the  Mahoris  arrived  first  at  the  Samoan  Archipelago, 
which  point  they  must  have  reached  before  the  western  branch  was 
affected  by  Indian  influences,  for  there  are  no  Sanskrit  elements  in 
their  speech.  As  the  introduction  of  Hindu  culture  into  the  Malay 
Archipelago  is  coincident  with  the  spread  of  Buddhism  about  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era,  the  separation  must  have  taken  place  at 
least  before  that  tim&  But  in  point  of  fact  it  occurred  at  a  far 
more  remote  period,  for  the  Eawi,  one  of  the  earliest  languages  to 
be  so  affected,  had  already  been  developed  to  the  agglutinating 
state,  and  a  thousand  years  would  probably  be  needed  for  such  a 
growtL  We  may  therefore  fix  1000  B.a  as  the  latest  date  at 
which  the  Mahoris  make  their  appearance  in  Samoa.  From  this 
centre,  and  more  particularly  from  the  island  of  Savaii,  the  principal 
of  the  group,  their  farther  migrations  can  be  traced  with  some 
certainty  from  archipelago  to  archipelago  through  the  uniform 
traditions  of  the  various  groups.  In  these  traditions  Savaii  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  under  diverse  forms  as  the  original  home  of  the 
race,  or  otherwise  persists,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  Hst,  which 
will  also  serve  to  Illustrate  the  permutation  of  letters  in  all  these 
closely  connected  dialects: — 

^  "Er  triSgt  so  ganz  und  gar  das  Gepritg^  eines  polynouMhon  Stammes  data 
man  flm  wait  ^er  mit  einem  Bewolmer  der  SttdBee-InMln  veigleichon  mSdite." 
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Sayaixi— Oiganio  Kahoii  fonn  of  the  word. 

S AYAii— The  Samoan  form ;  here  still  the  name  of  the  islaiid  lefflRed  to 

in  the  Mabori  tiAditiona. 
Hayaii— The  Tahitian  fonn  ;  here  *'  the  nnlYene,"  "  the  world**  in  the 

national  odea  ;  aiao  the  old  capital  of  Baiatea  idand. 
Ayaixi — ^The  Baiotonga  form  ;  here  '*  the  land  nnder  the  wind." 
Hawaiki — The  Maori  form ;  here  the  land  whence  came  the  fint 

inhabitants  of  New  Zealand. 
Hayaiki— The  Marqnesas  form  ;  here  ' '  The  lower  regions  of  the  dead.** 

Oyer  the  victims  in  hnman  sacrifices  are  uttered  the  words, 

**  To  fenna  Havaiki" = Retam  to  the  land  of  thy  foreiathen. 
Hawah— The  Sandwich  form  ;  here  still  the  chief  island  of  the  gronp. 
Heayai— The  form  in  chart  published  by  B.  Foster  in  vol  y.  of  Cook's 

Second  Yoyage,  and  based  on  information  furnished  by 

Tapaia,  a  natlYe  of  Tahiti,  who  had  no  personal  knowledge 

of  Samoa. 
Heawue— The  form  given  by  Cook  in  his  account  of  his  first  Tiiit  to 

New  Zealand  (1770). 

Of  course  it  is  not  implied  that  each  people  came  direetiy  from 
SaYaiki,  but  only  that  the  seYeral  migrations  took  place  at  times 
when  the  name  of  their  primcYal  home  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all,  or  at  least  still  sunrlYed  in  some  mythical  form. 
That  this  home  was  really  Savaii  rather  than,  for  instance,  the 
Tahitan  HaYaii,  or  the  Sandwich  Hawaii,  is  determined  in  favour 
of  Samoa,  besides  other  considerations,  by  the  presence  of  the  letter  i, 
which  is  organic,  and  which  is  elsewhere  permuted  mostly  to  K 
But  beyond  the  fact  that  all  come  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Samoa,  nothing  very  positive  can  be  stated  regarding  their  mutual 
relations  and  genealogies.  The  subjoined  scheme,  partly  suggested 
by  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  comes  as  near  to  the  truth  as  is  perhaps 
now  possible : — 
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ts^ 


V.A  •  l-*!^ 


PuLonr. 
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A  new  branch  represented  by  the  Motn^  Eer^mno,  Elemai  and 
several  other  dialects  (see  list  at  pi  608)  is  here  introdaoed  in  oooae- 
quence  of  the  recent  results  of  exploration  and  missionaiy  wwk 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Many  of  these  tribes, 
though  probably  of  mixed  Mahori  and  Papuan  blood,  seem  to 
speak  pure  Mahori  languages,^  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
brief  specimen  from  Rev.  W.  Y.  Turner's  paper  on  the  Motn  people 
in  the  Jowmal  of  the  Anthropological  InttittUe  for  May  1878 : — 

Mahori.  MaJa^. 

mann  maniL 

nin  ii^iL 

mai  oiBL 

mata  mata. 

foa  boa. 

lima  linia- 

ala  dak. 

fSufine  bawinsk. 

Tai  waL 

A  comparison  of  the  two  words  for  fruit  and  woman  with  the 
Malay  would  seem  to  imply  that  these  languages  are  Mahori  rather 
than  Malay  dialects,  for  the  change  of/  to  h  (fua  to  htuxhtui,  eta)  is 
normal,  and  pccurs  regularly,  for  instance  between  the  north-east 
and  south-east  Marquesas  dialects,  whereas  the  change  of  6  to  A  (Ima 
to  huahua)  is  unknown.  The  same  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the 
structure  of  these  New  Guinea  idioms,  which  is  extremely  simple 
and  on  the  same  level  of  development  as  the  MahorL 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  linguistic  family  have  already 
been  incidentally  noticed,  and  may  here  be  briefly  resumed. 
Amongst  the  most  striking  are— 1.  Their  limited  phonetic  syston, 
consisting  of  fifteen  letters  only,  five  vowels  and  ten  consonants ; 
2.  The  absence  of  «  in  all  except  Samoan  and  its  direct  off- 
shoots Tokelau  and  EUice ;  3.  The  great  predominance  of  vowels 
over  consonants,  no  two  consonants  ever  combining,  and  no  word 
or  syllable  ever  ending  with  a  consonant,  and  hence  the  ranaik 
that  these  are  languages  *^  without  a  backbone  f  4.  Their  wondo'- 
ful  homogeneity,  fiir  exceeding  that  of  the  Semitic  and  all  other 
linguistic  fiuniliee ;  5.  The  almost  total  absence  of  inflexion,  ida- 


EngliOu 

MotiL 

Biid 

mann 

Cocoanat 

nin 

Oomo 

mai 

Eye 

mata 

Fruit 

huahua 

Hand 

ima 

Road 

taia 

Woman 

haiua 

Water 

vai 

^  Mr.  Lawes  has  remazked  on  the  increasing  resemblance  of  the 
languages  to  tlie  Maliori  type  as  we  adranoe  from  Port  Moresby  along  tha 
south-eastern  seaboard  of  New  Guinea  towards  East  Gape.  At  this  point, 
howsYer,  we  meet  the  sub-Papfian  races,  and  all  ftirther  affinity 
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tioDS  being  expressed  bj  teparaU  partidet  ptreoediog  and  follawing 
the  unmodified  root ;  6.  Their  imperfect  differentiatioii  of  the  parts 
of  speech ;  7.  The  curious  practice  of  '*  tabooing"  words,  saeh  as 
those  forming  part  of  a  chiefs  name,  either  daring  his  lifetime  or 
alter  his  death ;  8.  Unaoooontable  and  apparently  capridons  inter- 
dtange  of  consonants,  such  as  the  univ^sal  substitntion  of  ib  for  I 
(lama  for  iama,  etc)  now  actually  going  on  in  the  Samoan  group. 
They  agree  with  the  Malayan  fiuoily  (^efly  in  the  possession  of  a 
common  stock  of  roots  and  of  certain  relational  dements.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  their  different  de- 
grees of  development,  the  Mahori  occupying  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  isolating  and  agglutinating,  the  Malayan  haying  already 
fully  reached  the  agglutinating  state.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
the  literaiy  Mahori,  which  has  grown  up  of  late  years,  does  not 
always  convey  a  clear  idea  of  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  tran»> 
lators  of  the  Bible  and  other  works,  partly  through  necessity,  partly 
through  ignorance  of  its  real  genius,  have  introduced  a  number  of 
neologisms,  phrases,  idioms,  and  even  grammatical  forms,  resulting 
in  a  new  language  now  currently  spoken,  especially  in  Tahiti, 
which  Jules  Gamier  describes  as  ''  si  diff^rente  de  Tandenne  que 
les  vieillards  peuvent  s'entretenir  dans  le  language  de  leur  jeunesse 
sans  que  leuis  fils  les  comprennent" — Oo^nie^  p.  332.  Under  such 
influences  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  rapidly  Mahori  might 
develop  into  a  perfectly  agglutinating  tongue 

y.  The  MnatoKESiAH  Races. 

These  occupy  a  comparatively  limited  area^  lying  almost  entirely 
between*  the  equator  and  20*  N.  latitude,  and  stretching  from 
about  180*  £.  or  W.  longitude  westwards  nearly  to  the  Philippine 
Archipelaga  They  are  otherwise  the  least  interesting  of  all  the  Inter- 
oceanic  races,  presenting  no  distinct  type  and  being  probably  one  of 
the  meet  hyhorid  races  on  the  globe.  The  main  elements  are  doubt- 
less the  Malayan  and  Mahori ;  but  there  is  evidently  a  Negrito  and 
possibly  in  some  parts  a  Pap^  substratum,  with  a  later  Chinese 
and  Japanese  infusion  due  to  the  junks  frequently  cast  ashore, 
especially  on  the  western  islandSb  The  aborigines  of  the  Ladrone 
or  north-western  group  were  extirpated  by  the  Spaniards  during 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  these  islands  have  since  been 
repeopled,  mainly  from  the  Philippines,  so  that  there  is  here  an 
additional  Tagalo-Bisayan  element 

Like  the  people,  the  languages  are  also  mixed,  at  least  in  their 
vocabulary.    Their  grammatical  structure  is  on  the  whole  the  same 
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as  that  of  the  Mahori,  but  the  somids  of  jy  e^,  «^  ete^  point  at 
Malayan  influences  on  their  phonetic  system,  while  the  frequency 
of  closed  syllables  and  the  somewhat  harsh  combinations  of  con- 
sonants may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  dark  races  by  whom  these 
islands  seem  to  have  been  originally  peopled.  The  points  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  Mahori  are  chiefly  the  accent  foiling 
as  a  rule  on  the  penultimate ;  the  article  U  used  (in  the  Kingsmill 
islands)  both  in  a  deflnite  and  indefinite  sense ;  the  use  of  preposi- 
tions to  indicate  nominal  relations  ;  slight  differentiation  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  many  words  being  freely  used  indifferently  as 
nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs,  without  any  modification  of  form;  dual 
pronouns ;  coiijugation  by  separate  particles,  except  in  the  Ebon 
(Marshall  group),  in  which  there  are  distinct  temporal  infleziona ; 
frequent  use  of  causatives  and  verbal  directive  particles;  the 
custom  of  tabooing  words.  In  the  Pelew  islands  there  is  also  a 
polite  language  as  in  Java. 

Ezcludiog  the  Ladrones,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  the  main 
divisions,  with  their  best  known  dialects,  are  as  under : — 


Pelaw  and  W. 
Carounbs. 
Tobi 
Yap 

Babelfchnap 
Uruktapel 
Satahnan? 


K  Cakoltnes. 

Satawal 

Ponape 

Tnker 

Pninipet 

Ulea 

Lamurek 

Enderbv 

Luganor 

IJalan 


Mabshall. 

Ebon 
MiUe 
Ebnor 


GiLBEST. 

Tarawa 
Euria 
Apamana 
AiorM 


A  little  south-east  of  Gilbert  is  the  Phoenix  Archipelago,  not 
usually  included  in  this  group,  and  apparently  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  Mikronesian  and  the  MahorL  The 
natives  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  with  wavy  and  even  fiixzly 
hair,  betraying  the  presence  of  Papiian  blood,  which  is  even  Ibond 
in  Penrhyn^  still  &rther  to  the  east. 


YL  Thb  Malatak  Races. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Malayan  stands  to  the  Mahori  stock 
has  already  been  discussed.  Its  peculiarly  mixed  character  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  distinct 
physical  and  linguistic  elements  in  this  group.    In  the  accounts  of 
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all  naturaliBts  and  explorers  ve  constantly  meet  with  comments  on 
the  great  variety  of  types  evciywhere  presented  by  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  This  la  particularly  true  of  their  lan- 
guages, which  are  almost  uniformly  represented  as  possessing, 
besides  a  common  Malayan,  at  least  one  and  often  two  other  ele- 
ments ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  with  those  in  Florb,  Ceram, 
Jilolo,  and  other  eastern  islands  evidently  made  up  of  Malayan  and 
Papuan  ingredients,  and  therefore  above  classed  with  the  sub- 
Paptlan  West,  but  also  with  the  western  Sundas,  Javanese,  Bali, 
Sassak,  and  most  of  the  Sumatra  tongues.  Some  of  these  foreign 
elements  are  easily  traced  to  Indian  and  Arabian  sources,  in- 
troduced with  the  spread  first  of  the  Hindu  and  then  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  Thus  the  old  Eawi  of  Java  and  the  Bali- 
nese  are  largely  affected  by  Sanskrit,  the  Atyeh  of  Sumatra  by 
Arabic  elements.  But  others  go  much  further  back,  and  seem 
to  be  due  to  the  prehistoric  inroads  from  the  Asiatic  mainland, 
which  have  everywhere  so  profoundly  modified  the  original  western 
Mahori  type  in  these  regiona  The  result  is  a  far  greater  diversity 
of  speech  than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  other  distinct  lin- 
guistic family;  and  the  languages  of  two  neighbouring  islands — such, 
for  instance,  as  Nassau  and  Nias — often  present  greater  divergencies 
than  will  be  found  in  almost  any  two  given  Aryan  tongues 

In  its  widest  extent  the  area  of  the  Malayan  language  and  its 
direct  offshoots  extends  from  Madagascar  across  the  Indian  Ocean 
north-eastwards  to  the  island  of  Formosa  on  the  Chinese  seaboard. 
It  includes  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  as  far  north  as  the  isthmus 
of  Krah,  about  10*  N.  lat.,  but  excludes  all  the  eastern  islands 
comprised  in  the  western  branch  of  the  Papuan  group  dealt  with 
in  Section  III.  of  General  Scheme,  besides  the  Negrito  element  of 
the  Philippines,  Malacca,  and  Andaman.  The  grouping  of  this 
widespread  and  heterogeneous  family  presents  so  many  and  such 
formidable  difficulties  that  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  scheme  is 
possible.  The  subjoined  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  its  recognised  divisions  without  pre- 
tending to  determine  the  mutual  relations  in  which  these  may 
otherwiBe  stand  to  each  other  : — 
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Here  there  is  little  b^ond  mere  dialectic  yariety  in  the  first- 

odumn.  The  Bahdia  MMyu  (y^  c/^)*  or  Malay  language 
proper,  where  current  in  the  Archipelago,  is  eveiywhere  spoken 
with  remarkable  uniformity,  and  even  the  ruder  dialects  of  the 
unciviUsed  tribes  in  Malacca  and  Sumatra  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  literary  or  High  Maliay.  The  so-called  "  Low  Malay  "  ot 
Batavia  is  not  a  distinct  variety  at  all,  but  only  a  broken  or  con- 
ventional KngiM  firwica  serving  as  the  common  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  natives  and  Europeans^  and  resembling  the 
kind  of  imgrammatical  Hindustani  current  in  Anglo-Indian  house- 
holds. The  Batavian  proper  is  rather  a  mixed  Sundanese  than  a 
Malay  language.  Malay  proper  is  vernacular  in  Malacca,  a  large 
portion  of  Sumatra,  in  the  islands  of  Billiton,  Bangka,  Paigor, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Rhio-Lingga,  Banda,  in  parts  of  the  Moluccas 
and  Timor,  and  generally  round  the  coast  of  Borneo.  In  structure 
it  18  much  simpler  than  any  of  its  congeners,  and  thus  forms  the 
direct  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  Mahori  group.  Its 
primeval  home  cannot  now  be  determined,  though  the  traditions 
point  rather  at  Palembang  and  Menangkabu,  in  Sumatra,  than  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  Of  the  Malay  nation  there  are  tlu'ee  broad 
divisions,  or  rather  social  and  class  distinctions,  as  under  : — 

L  OrtrnQ^Maldifu,  the  Halays  proper,  nndentood  to  refer  to  the  semi- 

dvOized  tnd  settled  oommnnities  in  Sumatra,  Ma- 
lacca, Borneo,  etc,  all  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
speaking  High  Malay,  and  with  a  literature  written 
in  the  Arabic  characters. 

2.  Onmg'LmU,  "  men  of  the  sea,"  the  "  sea  gipsies  "  of  SngUsh  writers, 

living  mainly  on  the  water,  engaged  almost  exdn- 
sively  in  fidiing,  and  from  time  immemorial  ad- 
dicted to  piracy  :  '*  et^o  qfficio  he  rubor  e  jpegcar,*' 
(De  Barroe,  quoted  by  Crawford.)  They  are  the 
Bajaui  of  Celebes,  and  very  probably  akin  to  the 
lUanoB  of  Mindanao  and  the  Lannna  of  Borneo. 

&  Ortmg'Bmvtiwa^  ''men  of  the  soil/'  known  also  as  Orang-utan^ 

*'  wild  men  ;"  Orang-Otmung,  '*  Highlanders ;" 
Oratig-Darat,  **  Landsmen,"  etc  ;  the  savage  and 
unlettered  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Malacca, 
parts  of  Sumatra,  Rhio-Lingga,  and  other  islands  in 
Malacca  Straits.  All  speak  mde  but  pure  Malay 
dialects,  and  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
tribes,  known  generally  by  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  the  rivers  occupied  by  them.  Notwith- 
standing their  collective  designation  of  Drang- 
Bentkwa,  we  have  seen  thatthey  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  true  autochthones  of  Malacca. 
2  3 
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The  peoples  here  grouped  as  sub-Ma^yan  differ  from  the  true 
Malays  both  in  speech  and  physique.  Their  languages  possess, 
besides  a  common  Malay,  many  other  elements,  which  can  no 
longer  be  traced  to  their  origin,  and  on  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  speculate.  Many  anthropologists  recognise  with  Junghuhn  two 
distinct  brown  types,  the  true  Malay  and  the  pre-Malay,  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  According  to  this  view,  to  the  first  would 
belong  the  Malays,  Rejaogs,  Atyehs  (Atchinese),  Javanese,  Sunda- 
oese,  Madurese,  and  Philippine  Islanders ;  to  the  second,  the  Bat- 
taks,  Passu  mahs,  Lampongs,  and  the  natives  of  Nias,  Batu,  Sumba, 
Rotti,  Dau,  Savu,  Samau,  Allor,  Pantar,  Lombem,  Adoner,  Solor, 
Bali,  South  Celebes,  and  Moluccas.  The  pre-Malayans  are  repre- 
sented as  a  taller  and  more  muscular  race  than  the  others,  with  less 
prominent  cheek-bones,  a  lighter  shade  of  brown,  with  a  ruddy 
tinge  on  the  cheeks,  beard  more  developed,  and  hair  of  finer  texture 
and  more  inclined  to  a  brown  colour.  For  this  race  Logan's  term 
IndoTienan  has  recently  been  revived  by  Dr.  Hamy,  who  regards  the 
pre-Malay  population  as  "  fort  voiBines  des  Polyn^iens  [Mahori] 
proprement  dits"  (Bui,  de  la  Soe.  de  Oiographie,  xiiL  1877,  pi 
491) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  features  above 
specified  are  characteristic  of  the  Mahoris.  But  this  is  merely  a 
fresh  confirmation  of  the  theory  here  advocated  that  Malaysia  was 
originally  peopled  by  the  Mahori  race,  which  afterwards  became 
modified  in  various  proportions  by  fusion  with  intruding  peoples 
from  the  nortL  Hence  there  can  be  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fitct  that  some  of  these  mixed  western  races  should  continue  still 
to  show  greater  resemblance  to  the  unmixed  eastern  branch  than 
others.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  greater  or  leas  fusion  with 
foreign  elements,  all  alike  being  primarily  of  one  stock.  Hence 
neither  the  expression  Indonedan  nor  the  theory  involved  in  it  can 
here  be  accepted. 

To  mark  the  differences  in  question  a  better  term  seems  to  be 
mb-Malayy  which  recognises  both  the  physical  and  linguistic  differ- 
ences, and  the  original  unity  of  the  races  in  question.  Hence  by 
sub-Malayan  will  be  understood  everything  in  the  archipelago  that 
is  neither  distinctly  Malay  nor  sub-Papiian  West 

But  this  expression  cannot  be  so  conveniently  extended  to  tiie 
Tagalo-Bisayan,  Formosan,  and  Malagasy;  because  in  these  ex- 
treme north-eastern  and  south-western  divisions  we  are  dealmg 
with  a  different  phenomenon.  Here  we  have,  not  a  fusion  of  an 
original  Mahori  stock  with  various  sub-Mongolian  and  other 
Asiatic  peoples,  resulting  in  the  present  Malay  and  sub-Malayan 
races  of  the  ardiipelago,  but  a  later  spread  of  the  Malay  race  itself 
east  and  west  to  the  Philippines,  Formosa^  and  Madagascar,  and 
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there  partly  absorbing  local  dements.  The  distinction  is  important, 
and  necessaiy  to  the  understanding  of  the  curious  fact  that  the 
Malay  language  presents  in  some  respects  closer  affinities  to  the 
distant  Malagasy  and  Formosan  than  it  does  to  some  spoken  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  archipelago,  as  for  instance  the  Mangkassara  and 
Bugis  of  South  Celebes.  Mangkassara  and  Bugis  are  the  outcome 
i>f  prehistoric  amalgamations  of  Mahori  and  Asiatic  races ;  Mala- 
gasy and  Formosan  are  the  result  of  the  comparatively  recent  spread 
of  the  Malay  language  to  those  remote  Asiatic  and  African  islands. 
The  languages  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  are  so  numerous 
and  so  irregularly  distributed,  that  it  may  be  convenient  here  to 
tabulate  them  according  to  the  islands  and  provinces  in  which  they 
are  current.  The  list  includes  the  twenty-six  officially  recognised 
languages  only,  data  still  failing  for  the  classification  of  the  numer- 
ous idioms  spoken  by  the  Tagalo-Bisayan  and  Negrito  wild  tribes — 


Lanffuags, 
Tagala 


Binyan 


BiOQl. 


Ilocano 


Island  Luzon;  provinces  Bataan,  Balacan,  Oamarines,  N. 

Cavite,    Isabela,    Lagnna,   Manila,  Morong,  Kneva 

Ec^a,  Principe,  Tayabaa,  Zamboles.    Island  Mtndoro 

exclusively. 
Islands  Panay,  Bocol,  Gebn,  Leyte,  Ticao,  Romblon.  and 

Samar  ezclimvely ;   also  in  parts  of  islands  Mind- 
anao and  Negroa. 
Luzon ;  provinces  Albay,  Camorine,  N.  and  S.  Taydbas ; 

also  in  island  Burias  exclusively,  and  in  parts  of 

ifllanda  Masbate,  Ticao,  Catandoanes. 
Luzon ;  proyinces  Abra,  Bengnet,  Cagayan,  Ilocos,  N.  and 

S.  Lepanto,  Nueva  Ec^a,  Pampanga,  Pangasinan, 

Principe,  XTnioUi  Zambales. 
Luzon ;  provinces  Bataan,  Nueva  Ecija,  Pampanga,  Porac, 

Zambales. 
Luzon ;  provinces  Bengnet,  Bonboc,  Lepanta,  Tiagan. 


Pampango 

Igorrote 

Pangasinan.  Luzon ;  provinces  Bengnet,  N.  Edja,  Pangasinan,  Zambalea. 

.  Luzon ;  province  Bontoc 

.  Luzon ;  province  Cagayan. 

.  Luzon;  provinces  Cagayan  and  Isabela.     Islands  Batanes 
(Bushee). 

.  Luzon ;  province  Cagayan. 

.  Luzon ;  provinces  Cagayan,  Isabeb,  Nueva  Yizcaya,  Saltan. 

.  Luzon ;  province  Cagayan. 


Suflin 
Itanea 
Ibanag 

Idayan 

Oaddan 

Padaya 

Apayao  „  „  „ 

Halaneg     .       „  ,,  „ 

Tinguinan.  Luzon ;  province  Ilooos  N. 
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Ibilao       ) 

Ifiiffao      (    ^'^'^^  »  province  Nueva  Yizcaya. 

Ilongote    .  Luzon ;  provinces  Nueva  Yizcayi,  Frindpei 

Zambal     .  Luzon  ;  province  ZambaL 

Cebuano   .  Island  Negros. 

Manobo    .  Island  Mindanao ;  Cotabatu  district 

Mandaya  •  Mindanao ;  Zamboanga  district. 

Coyuvo     •  Islands  Gslamianes. 

Agutaino  .        „  „ 

Panayano .  Island  Negros. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  are  spoken  almost  ezdnsively  in 
Luzon  except  these  seven  : — ^Bisayan,  Cebuano,  Panayano,  Manobo, 
GoyuYO,  Mandaya,  and  Agutaina  Bisayan  is  the  most  widely 
diffused,  but  Tagala,  or  better,  Tagalog,  is  probably  spoken  by  the 
greatest  number.  These  are  by  far  the  most  highly  developed  of 
all  the  Malayan  languages,  and  may  be  regarded  as  oooupying  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  agglutinating  and  inflecting 
states. 

Many  of  the  sub-Malayan  and  Tagalo-Bisayan  languages  hare 
long  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  Battak  people  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  known  lettered  cannibals.  Thqf  are 
even  credited  with  the  invention  of  an  alphabet ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  all  the  Malayan  writing  systems  being  ultimately  baaed 
on  the  archaic  Devan&gari  of  the  Asoka  inscriptions,  thou^  now 
departing  greatly  from  that  type  in  their  form.  There  are  alto- 
gether eleven  distinct  systems,  of  which  seven  are  still  current — 
four  in  Sumatra ;  one  in  Java,  common  also  to  Bali,  Lombok,  and 
Palembang ;  one  in  Celebes,  common  to  Bugis,  Mangkassar,  and 
all  the  cultivated  languages  of  that  island ;  and  one  in  LujEon  for 
the  Tagala.  Of  the  four  obsolete,  one  was  peculiar  to  the  Sun- 
danese,  one  to  Celebes,  one  to  Sumbawa,  and  one  to  the  Bisayas  of 
the  Philippines.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  cuiiooa  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Park  Harrison  that  the  Motu  people  of  south-east 
coast  New  Guinea  (see  p.  616)  use  for  tattoo  marks  letters  said  to 
resemble  those  of  the  Indian  Asoka  inscriptions,  and  disposed  in 
the  same  order  as  in  the  Rejang  and  Lampong  alphabets  of 
Sumatra.  They  have  of  course  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of  these 
signs,  which  for  them  are  mere  charms  or  ornaments  taken  pro- 
bably from  some  MS.  left  behind  by  Sumatran  traders  or  pirates 
on  the  coast.  In  the  same  way  we  are  told  that  they  are  fond  of 
transferring  to  their  bodies  the  patterns  on  the  English  chintaes 
brought  here  by  the  traders  from  Australia. 


-~  »M,    _  I.  ■  k  ' 
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The  subjoined  comparative  table  of  the  five  first  numenls  in 
forty-eight  Interoceanic  languages  may  seire  to  illustrate  the  various 
relations  existing  between  them.  They  are  restricted  to  five,  be- 
cause that  is  the  limit  of  Australian  numeration.^  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  word  for  Jm  is  spread  over  the  whole  area,  from 
Hawaii  to  Madagascar — ^Uma,  rima,  nima,  dima^  dimi,  eta  The 
interchange  of  the  liquid  and  dental  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  occurs 
often  enough  even  within  the  Aryan  family,  as  in  Greek,  SaKpv, 
Gothic  tagr,  and  English  tear,  answering  to  Latiii  lacryma,  French 
larme.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  was  handy  representing 
the  five  digits,  a  meaning  still  retained  in  the  Mahori,  as  in 
Samoan  lima  =  hand  and  five  But  the  primitive  sense  is  lost  in 
the  Malayan  branch,  where  the  word  tangan  (Malay  and  Javanese), 
toAan,  tanghan  (Malagasy),  etc.,  takes  the  place  of  2ima,  lumi. 
Here  we  have  a  fresh  and  striking  proof  that  Mahori  comes  far 
nearer  to  the  organic  Indo-Pacific  speech  than  does  the  Malayan 
branch ;  and  that  the  elements  common  to  both  are  not  due,  as 
Orawfurd  supposed,  to  the  spread  of  Malayan  influences  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  the  common  primeval  inheritance 
preserved  on  the  whole  more  fidthfiilly  in  the  east  than  in  the  west 

^  At  least  thia  is  the  generally  received  opinion;  yet  D*Urville  quotes 
from  Gaimsid  the  names  of  all  the  units  besides  those  for  10  and  20  peculiar 
to  the  natives  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent.  But,  as  he  remarks,  the  list  is  evidently 
defective,  and  cannot  be  at  all  relied  upon.  The  same  word  is  given  for  6  and 
9  (paUann),  and  another  for  7  and  20  (kutcho^  kuatcho),  words  which  pro* 
bably  mean  nothing  more  than  many,  muUUtide,  etc  ( Voyage  de  VAdrolabe^ 
p.  8).  On  the  other  hand,  some  tribes  seem  to  be  able  to  express  some  of  the 
higher  round  numbers  by  particular  expedients.  Thus  the  Lake  Condah 
(Victoria)  people  say  hciUa  murung,  i,e.  ''two  hands**  for  ten  (Brough 
Smyth,  ii  117).  Elsewhere  he  remarks  that  the  hands  and  fingers  are  often 
used  "  to  convey  the  idea  of  numbers  exceeding  those  in  their  vocabulary.  A 
native  will  hold  up  his  hand,  spread  out  his  fingers,  and  open  and  shut  them 
rapidly,  when  he  wishes  to  ^ve  a  notion  of  the  great  numben  of  kangaroos  he 
bM  seen.*'— iL  4. 
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Adane 
Adang 

Admiralty 


AlftM,  AXtas,  Itas 


AgntaJno-Calamiano  . 
Ahtiago  . 
AiawoDg  . 
Aitntaki  . 
Akakol  . 
AlafoTa 
Alagaetee. 
AUnio 


Allor 
Alfflabsra. 


Atnainlm 

Amberbald 
AmUan    • 


See  Atyeh. 

L  Wild  tribes,  LnzoB,  proyinoe  Ilooos,  CanballoB 
mountaiiiB ',  Tagala  stock  with  distinct  speech ;  other 
forms  are  Adangino,  Adangta,  Adanite.  II.  Dyak 
dialect,  N.  Borneo. 

Islands,  N.  coast  New  Gninea ;  snb-Papiian  stock  and 
speech.  Known  only  firom  the  numerals  and  a  few 
words  given  by  H.  N.  Moseley  in  Jour,  Anthrop»  In, 
for  May  1877. 

The  aboriginal  Negrito  race,  Philippine  Islands;  found 
in  Luxon,  Negros,  Panay,  Mindoro,  Mindanao,  and 
probably  Palawan,  and  numbering  about  25,000. 
Aeta  is  a  Tagala  word  meaning  "  black.'* 

Tribe  Philippines;  Calamianes  Islands;  speech  distinct 

Dialect,  S.  coast  Ceram  (Wallace). 

Australian  tribe ;  W.  coast 

SeeHervey. 

Minoopie  tribe,  Middle  Andaman  Island,  E.  coast 

See  Alftiro. 

Wild  tribe,  Lnxon ;  province  Piangasinan. 

A  term  applied  by  the  Dutch  and  Malays  to  the  non- 
Mohainmedan  and  uncivilised  peoples  of  Jilolo,  Ceram^ 
the  Moluccas,  Floras,  Timor,  N.  Celebes,  Omby, 
Bouro,  etc.  Has  no  ethnical  significance,  and  is  of 
uncertain  origin,  but  generally  derived  from  the 
Arabic  Alfoiias=  independent,  finee.  Other  forms  an 
Alfoer,  Arfor,  Alafora,  Harafor.    See  p.  696. 

Island  between  Flores  and  Timor ;  snb-Papiian  type ; 
speech  distinct 

Properly  the  N.  peninsula  Jilolo^  now  applied  to  the 
whole  island.    See  Jilola 

Tribe,  B.E.  New  Guinea,  about  Keppel  P6int ;  speech 
distinct ;  Mahori  stock  ? 

Islands,  ISO  m.  E.  from  Malacca  Straits,  8*  N.  lat ; 
natives  mostly  Orang-Laut 

See  Mafon. 

Island;  see  Bourn;  speech  distinct ;  sub-Plaptaa? 
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Ambrym  . 
Anamaropu 
Andaman  . 

Aneityum 
Annatom  . 

* 

Aniwa 

1        • 

Ankola     • 

• 

Annatom  • 

>        • 

Antankara 

>        • 

Anada 

Cherry 
Anndba    . 

.    : 

Florida     . 

. 

Apayao     • 

Apayo 

Aiiak 

1         • 

Aiorae 

•         • 

Ajii»  Axra 

• 

Aaalian 
Arilnln 
Atafli 


AtcMn 

Atia 

Atyeh 


Aiiftnl 


APPENDIX. 

Sub-Malay  stock;  seTeral  distinet  idioms,  of  wlikh 
chief  are  : — SaparCia,  Haroukon,  Noosalant,  Hils, 
and  Negori-Ampat ;  now  being  snperseded  by  Malay 
(Van  Hoevell  in  Fonrth  Series,  voL  1^  B^drugeH 
PhUd,  Geo,  and  JBthno.  InsUtuis  of  Dvtck  JBast 
Indies:  Hagae,  1877).  Wallace  mentions  the  liang 
on  N.  coast;  Morella  and  Mamalla  on  N.W.  coast; 
Batn-Menh  at  town  Amboyna ;  Lariki,  Asilnln,  and 
Wakasiho  on  W.  coast,  originally  from  Teinate; 
rogaids  the  natives  as  a  mixture  of  Malays,  OersTnww, 
Chinese,  Portngnese,  and  Batch  (p.  SOOJw 

See  N.  Hebrides. 

Tribe,  S.K  New  Oninea ;  see  p.  609. 

See  Mincopie. 

Island,  New  Hebrides ;  distinct  snb-Pftpftan  speech  (V. 
der  Gabelentz,  toL  l) 

Island,  New  Hebrides ;  here  is  a  Mahori  colony  spealdog 
a  Mahori  dialect. 

SeeBatta. 

See  Aneitynm. 

See  Sakalava. 

Island,  B.  from  Santa  Cnis  group ;  Msliori  stock  and 
speech. 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

Wild  tribe,  Luzon,  in  moimtainons  prorinces  Oagajn 
and  Hooos  ;  Tagala  stock ;  distinct  speech. 

Hill  tribes,  N.W.  N.  Qninea,  abont  Doray,  GeelYink  Bay; 
Papilan  stock ;  akin  to  the  Mafon  and  Biak  islandfira. 

Island,  Gilbert  group ;  speech  wrongly  said  to  be  mixed 
Samoan  and  Hawaii ;  is  Mikronesian. 

Islands  near  S.W.  coast  Guinea ;  natiTss  generally  cob- 
sidered  of  true  Papflan  stock ;  speedi  distiiMi ; 
several  dialects,  Wamma,  Wokan,  Ougia,  Wanmnbae^ 
But  Von  Rosenberg  regards  them  as  sab-Papftaa, 
« intermediate  between  the  Malayan  and  Bnpftaa 
nces,**  (iL  886). 

Sumatra  tribe,  hsifHsaste  Malays  and  Battas. 

See  Amboyna. 

Duke  of  Toric's  Island,  Tokelan  gr.;  Mahori  tlDck; 
speech  a  Samoan  dialect^  now  neariy  snpenaded  by 
pure  Samoan. 

See  Atyeh. 

Island.    See  Hervey. 

Vulg.  Achtn^  Atekem^  throu^^  the  Foxtngnese  torn 
Aehine;  sub-Malayan  stock,  N.  end  Sumatra  (sad 
Hog  Island  ?) ;  speiBch  mixed  with  Sanskrit,  Disvi- 
dian,  and  Arabic  elements,  and  written  witii  fta 
Arabic  character.  Dr.  Van  Leent  says  they  are 
Malays  with  Indian  blood,  presenting  affinities  with 
the  natives  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts. 

I.  The  collective  name  here  adopted  for  the  dark  As- 
stralian  and  Tasmanian  races ;  see  p.  694^  II.  Islands 
E.  frt>m  Tahiti;  native  name  Taboai;  speech  akii 
to  Tahitian. 
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Awaiya     . 
Awkojnvai 

Baba 

Bigaa 
Wajan  . 

Bak-on-date 

Balawa 
Balfaaie   • 


Bdow 

Banca,  Ban^^  . 


Banda 


Baado  Fatchadittt 
Baagka 
Ba^jennaasin 
Baoknait  . 
Bantam    . 
Bantek     . 

Baaftwa  • 
Be&ftwa  • 
Banyak    • 


Bunawartha 
Banatli    . 
Baaa-Karing 


Baahi 


Dialect  S.  coast  Oram ;  natiyes  "  of  Polynesian  type  ** 

(WaUaoe,  p.  604). 
BCincopie  tribe ;  middle  Andaman  island,  W.  coast. 

Island,  Serwatty  gr.,  E.  from  Timor ;  speech  distinct. 

Properly  the  Onng-Lant  of  Celebes ;  perhaps  from  the 
Javanese  Biyag aspirate,  roTer;  speech  mixed  with 
Chinese  and  Japanese  elements. 

Anstralian  tribe,  Wickliffe,  W.  Victoria. 

Large  tribe,  New  Caledonia ;  snb-Papfian  East. 

Minoopie  tribe,  N.  Andaman. 

Sub-Malayan.  Of  1000  words  479  are  common  to 
Jayanese  and  Malay,  rest  local  and  Sanskritic.  Throe 
varieties,  the  old  or  theological,  the  polite,  and  the 
vulgar ;  spoken  exclusively  in  Bali  and  round  coast 
a4jaoent  island  Lombok ;  is  written  with  the  Javan- 
ese character. 

Dyak  tribe,  Borneo;  Simunjon  river,  Sanwak  (Wal- 
lace, p.  61). 
.  Island,  E.  coast  Sumatra ;  natives  of  Malay  stock  called 
**  Orang-Gunung,"  ix, "  Highlanders ; "  speech  a  rude 
Malay  dialect  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Malacca 
wild  tribes.  People  now  much  mixed  with  Chinese, 
Javanese,  and  other  elements. 

Islands,  S.  from  Ceram ;  aborigines,  probably  Papiians, 
have  disappeared;  some  still  survive  in  the  Key 
islands,  whither  they  migrated  when  the  Dutch  oc- 
cupied Bsnda  in  17th  century.  Present  inhabitants 
a  hybrid  race  mixed  of  Malay,  Papilan,  Arab^  Portu- 
guese, and  Dutch  elements. 

(Ldce  lipson)  Austndian  tribe,  Cooper's  Creek. 

See  Banca. 

Malay  nation ;  SbE.  Borneo. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 

Sundaneae  dialect ;  W.  Java. 

Sub-Malayan  tribe  close  to  Menado^  N.  Celebes ;  speech 
distinct  (Wallace,  p.  266). 

See  Orang-Bsniiwa. 

Islands  off  W.  coast  Sumatra,  2*  N.  lat. ;  natives 
originally  from  Nias  island  and  Sumatra;  the  two 
typea  still  sharply  distinguished;  speech  peculiar 
**  im  Lauf  der  Zeit  entstanden  '*  (Von  Rosenbergs  1. 
122).    Nias,  Atyeh,  and  Malay  also  spoken. 

S.EL  Australian  tribe ;  River  Murray,  between  Echuca 
and  Darling  Junction. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe;  Upper  Murray  and  Indigo  Creek. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  Sherbrooke  Creek. 

ie.  "Serf-language,**  the  Low  Sundanese ;  W.  Java. 

t.e.  ''Noble  language,**  the  High  Sundanese. 

Islands  N.  of  Philippines ;  natives  of  Malay  stock ; 
speak  the  Ibanag  limguage,  current  also  in  province 
Cagayan,  Luxon. 

WUd  tribe,  Malacca ;  Naning  district ;  *"  unadulterated 
Malaya  **  (Logan). 
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Bataaee    • 
BatayiBn  . 

BatchiAn  . 


Batto 

Battak 

Batak 


Bftta 


Bata-mera 

Baa  . 

Banro 
Bawian    • 


Behiaotia  • 
Belang      . 

Bilong      .  . 

Belliim-belltLm  . 
Beloneae  . 

Bentenang  • 

Betsimasaraca  . 

Beteiminaraca  . 


Bettilao    • 
Bezanozano 
Biaja        . 
Biajnk 


Biool 


lalaiids  iame  as  Baahi,  whioh  aee. 

Snndaneee  dialect  mixed  with  BCalaj  elementa ;  spoken 
in  town  and  district  of  Batavia,  W.  end  Java. 

Island  W.  side  S.  peninsula  Jilolo ;  snb-Malayan,  xaoe 
and  language  akin  to  those  of  Tidor  and  TentatSL 
Here  are  also  some  Gkdelss,  Orang-Sizani,  and  people 
ftom  Tomora  Island,  R  Gdebes. 

Large  nation,  Snmatia,  between  the  Atyehs  N.  and 
Malays  S. ;  sub-Malayan  type.  Although  rannihak, 
have  a  written  language,  of  which  chief  dialects  are 
the  Toba,  Mandailin  or  Ankola,  Dairi,  Pakpak,  and 
Zinj^al ;  alphabet  based  on  the  DevanAgazL  Area  of 
Batta  country,  17,000  square  miles;  population 
about  d20,00a 

Islands  W.  coast  Sumatra,  between  Nias  and  Nassau ; 
natives  originally  from  South  Nias ;  still  speak  same 
language. 

Tribe  close  to  town  Amboyna,  Moluccas ;  speech  dis- 
tinct, with  Geram  and  Malay  elements. 

SeePyL 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

Island  N.  coast  of  Java,  60  miles  W.  of  Madura  Strait ; 
speech  closely  akin  to  Madurese ;  Javanese  cuzrent 
in  one  district. 

See  Sakalava. 

Tribe,  Minahaea,  N.  Celebes;  speech  distinct,  with 
Mslay  and  Tagala  elements ;  people  sub-Malayan? 

Australian  tribe,  L.  Wellington,  Gippsland,  Victoria. 

Chief  people  K  Timor ;  sub-Papuan ;  speech  distinct, 
with  sub-dialects  Teto,  Vaiqueno,  Visle.    See  Timor. 

Tribes  N.  Celebes,  Minahasa ;  suVPapiian ;  speech  dis- 
tinct, with  Malay  and  Tagala  elements. 

Collective  name  of  the  people  on  K  coast  Madagascar ; 
sub-Malayan  stock  and  speech;  impinge  on  the 
Sakalavas  about  48**  E.  long.,  near  N.  W.  ooast ;  chief 
tribes— Sihanakas  (40,000),  Tankays  (50,000),  Tan- 
alas  (20,000),  Ikongos  (20,000).— (Bishop  KesteO- 
Cornish,  Tour  in  North  Madoffoscar,  1877,  pastm^) 
Total  population,  800,000. 

Hova  Nation,  Madagascar;  8.  of  province  Imerina,  with 
distinct  Malagasy  dialect. 

Tribe  K  coast  Madagascar,  with  distinct  Malagasy  dia- 
lect ;  akin  to  the  Betsimisaraca. 

A  Javanese  collective  name  for  the  Orang-Lau^  which 
see. 

Dyak  tribes,  8.  Borneo^  Baigermasain. 

Island  Gedvink  Bay,  N.  coast  New  Guinea ;  PapAan 
stock  and  speech ;  akin  to  Mafors  and  Arfaka. 

Nation,  Philippines ;  sub-Malayan  stock,  intermediate 
between  Tagalas  and  Bisayans;  speech  distinct^ 
spoken  in  provinces  Albay,  Camarines  N.  and  Sb,  and 
^yabas,  Luzon,  also  in  Island  Bnrias  exclusively, 
and  in  parts  of  Islands  Masbate,  Ticao,  Catandusw, 
and  ac^acent  islets ;  in  importance  ranks  next  to 
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Byenelvmbo 
BQaa 
BOUton    . 

BilDA 


Bisaya 


Biixn 
Bnio 


Boctoo     • 
Batang 
B5^j!ab    . 
Bojingljtda 
BoUajogo  . 


Bolaog-hiian.    . 


BodI 

Boonooroiig 
Boneo     • 


BDntnult  • 
BotangD    . 


Tsgalog  and  Bisayan.  Biool  ia  apoken  in  greatest 
purity  aboat  Mount  Tsarog,  proyinoe  Camarinea, 
thou^  these  people  are  often  enoneonsly  called 
Igonotes  ( Jagor). 

S.  Anstralian  tribe. 

Negrito  tribe,  Malacca. 

laliuid  midway  between  S.  Snmatra  and  Borneo ;  natives 
chiefly  Orang-Lant,  here  called  Bika. 

Snb-Malayan  people,  IL  Smnbawa;  speech  distinct; 
current  also  in  W.  part  Island  Floris,  and  interven- 
ing islets. 

Dyak  tribe,  N.  Borneo,  on  river  Limbang. 

i^  '< Painted,"  <' tattooed;**  next  to  the  Tagalas  the 
chief  nation  in  Philippines;  sub-Malayan  stock; 
speech  distinct  and  akin  to  Tagala.  Spoken  with 
great  dialectic  variety  by  about  1,000,000  in  Islands 
Panay,  Biool,  Zebu,  Leyte,  Ticao,  Bomblon,  and 
Sanuur  exclusively;  also  in  parts  of  Mindanao  and 
Negros;  is  thus  the  most  widely  diffused  in  the 
ard^pelago ;  formerly  written  in  a  peculiar  character 
based  on  the  DevanHgari,  and  now  obsolete. 

Ishmd  K  from  Celebes,  near  W.  coast  Ceram ;  natives 
Bub-Papiian  in  interior  with  Ceram  affinities,  sub- 
Malayan  on  coast  with  Celebes  affinities ;  speech  of 
former  akin  to  Ceram,  of  latter  akin  to  that  of  Xulla 
Islands  fturther  N. ;  varieties  are-— Cajeli,  Wayapo, 
Massaratty,  on  K  coast.  Boeroe  is  the  Dutch  spell- 
ing, to  be  pronounced  Bum.  Touching  the  state- 
ment that  this  island  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
first  Mahori  dispersion,  see  p.  612. 

Island  off  S.  end  S.E.  peninsula  Celebes ;  speech  akin 
to  Bugis,  and  written  in  the  Bugis  character. 

Mincopie  tribe,  S.  Andaman. 

Mincopie  tribe,  S.  Andaman. 

Snb-PapCLan  tribe,  N.  Celebes ;  speech  distinct  and 
cnirent  in  Boloong^  Uld,  Bentauna,  and  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Sub-Malayan  tribe  N.W.  coast  Celebes ;  speech  distinct 
with  Tagala  affinities  (Wallace).  Seems  to  be  the 
same  dialect  as  the  Bolong-itang-ota  of  other  writers. 

Celebes  nation,  about  Gulf  of  Boni ;  a  branch  of  the 
Bugis  people. 

Anstndian  tribe,  S.K  coast,  near  Western  Point. 

Interior  occupied  by  a  sub-Malayan  people  collectively 
known  as  Dyaks,  which  see.  Seaboard  mostiy  held 
by  people  of  pure  Malay  stock,  traditionally  fh>m 
Menangkabu,  Snmatra ;  on  N.  coast  are  mixed  with 
Bugis,  Dyak,  Sulu,  and  Chinese  elements.  The  name 
Borneo  ii  purely  geographical,  being  merely  an  ex- 
tension and  modified  form  of  Brum,  the  first  part  of 
the  island  discovered  by  the  Europeans. 

S.K  Australian  tribe^  Victoria. 

Tribe,  N.  Celebes,  Minahasa;  speech  distinct;  tab- 
Papuan? 
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BoQl-bonl. 

BoirditclL . 
Brabriwiilong 

Brabrolong 

Bngerak  . 


BriBsi 
Bminnier  • 
Babonko  . 

BugiB 


1 


Bandah-wBrk-kani 
Bftia^bftn 


BaTapper  • 

Baiik 

Bum 

Bnro 

Bnrhwundeitch 

Bosao 

Batmig     • 

Cajklz 
Calamianee 

Callngai   . 

Camarian. 
Car  Nicobar 
Caxoline   • 

Cebn        • 
Zeba 
Cebnano  . 

Celebea     . 


S.E.  Australian  tribe;  from  entranoe  to  Gippdand 
Lakes  to  Botomah  Island. 

See  Faknafo. 

S.E.  Australiaa  tribe;  between  the  Mitchell  and  Tunbo 
rivers. 

S.K  Australian  tribe,  about  Baiinsdale,  N.  Gippeland, 
Victoria ;  formerly  very  powerful ;  now  nearly  eztinet. 

The  collective  name  of  aU  the  S.E.  Australian  tribes 
separated  from  Gippsland  by  the  Great  Divide  Range ; 
so  called  by  the  Kamathan-Kani,  which  see. 

See  Timor. 

Islands  8.K  N.  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

Dialect  of  island  Touhia,  Gulf  of  Tomini,  EL  eoaat 
Celebes;  sub-Papiian? 

Dominant  race  in  Celebes,  so  caUed  by  the  MaUys; 
national  name  Wugi ;  occupy  S.E.  and  S.W.  penin- 
sulas as  far  S.  as  the  Mangkanars ;  sub-Malay  stock; 
6i)eech  very  distinct ;  226  words  in  1000  common  to 
Malay  and  Javanese,  rest  mostly  native ;  written  in 
a  peculiar  alphabet  common  also  to  Man^nssar, 
based  on  Devan&gari,  and  consisting  of  twenty-three 
consonants  and  six  vowel  marks.  All  have  been 
Moslems  since  about  1600,  and  are  great  traden^  the 
most  enterpiising  tribes  being  known  collectiveily  as 

S.K  Australian  tribe ;  Gippsland,  Victoria. 

8.E.  Australian   tribe;  Murray  river,  above  Daxling 

Junction. 
Australian  language  spoken  by  the  Millegundtt  tribes ; 

which  see. 
Wild  tribe,  Philippines,  island  Lunm,  province  Abra, 

N.  part  of  W.  Cordilleras ;  Tagala  stock. 

See  Boeroe. 

Australian  tribe ;  W.  Victoria. 

Wild  tribe^  Lnaon  island ;  Sagney  Mountains ;  T^ila 

stock. 
SeeBoeton. 

Bee  Boeroe. 

Islands,  PhUippineB ;  speech  distinct^  and  called  Coy- 

uvo  ;  natives  of  sub-Malayan  stock. 
Wild  laibe,  island  Luzon,  province  Cagayan  ;  in  moim- 

tains  between  itvers  Apayo  and  Ti^ ;  Tagala  stock. 
See  Ceram. 
See  Nicobar. 
Islands,  N.  Pacific,  between  PhUippines  and  Manhall ; 

Mikronesian  stodc  and  speech. 
Island,  Philippines,  between  Negros  and  Leyte ;  natives 

of  Bisayan  stock  and  speech. 
The  language  spoken  in  island  Negros,  PhilippineB  (F. 

Jagor,  p.  66) ;  akin  to  Bisayan. 
Natives  of  sub-Malayan   stock,  represented   by  the 

Bugi%  Mangkassars,  Mandhan,  etc,  in  Su ;  ^  the 
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Cdkt«0 
Geram 


Coim-Laiii 

C?haiiilaM 
fnhwtliiin  • 


CSMtiboD  • 


ClieiTy 

CiininM . 

CinunoiMt 

Ghimanos 


GoUc 

Koligon    • 
GolongDlae 


Miwiihuim  and  other  tribes  in  N.  The  former  ere 
semi-dviliBed  MoelemB  speaking  cultivated  languages ; 
the  latter  mostly  unlettered  wild  tribes,  those  of  the 
.  interior  being  coUectiyely  known  as  Dyaks  (which 
see) ;  in  the  centre  are  the  little-known  Tnr^ja,  said 
to  be  cannibals  and  head-hnnters  ;  on  many  parts  oi 
coast  are  the  Grang-Lant,  here  called  Bty'au,  and  in 
the  N.  the  Malay  race  is  spreading  and  the  Malay 
language  gradually  superseding  the  numerous  dialects 
spoken  in  Minahaisa.  Of  these  Wallace  mentions  the 
Tomohon,  Langowen,  Ratahan,  Belang,  Tanawanko 
Kema,  Banlek,  Menado,  and  Bolang-hitam,  all  seem- 
ingly  with  Tagala  elements  through  the  intermediate 
Sanguir  and  Siao  islands.  The  Papiian  element  is 
▼ery  slight  in  Gelebes,  though  Wallace  speaks  of 
some  idioms  as  containing  "  a  Gelebes,  a  Malay,  and 
a  Papiian  element" 

See  Orang-Salat 

Natives  chiefly  of  sub-PaptUm  stock,  more  decidedly 
Papiian  than  those  of  Jilolo  (Wallace^  p.  862) ;  lan- 
guages very  numerous.  Wallace  gives  specimens  of 
Awaiya,  Gamarian,  Teluti-Hoya,  and  Ahtiago-Tobo, 
on  8.  coast ;  Qah  on  east  coast ;  Wahai  cuxrent 
along  N.  coast ;  Ahtiago  in  interior.  Others  men- 
tioned by  Ekris  are— Kaibolu,  Hatusua,  Pern,  Rum- 
ahkai,  Tabulate^  and  Waisamu.  Von  Rosenbeig  also 
remarks  (ii  p.  292)  that  the  S.  coast  people  be- 
tween ToluU  Bay  and  east  end  have  a  diiTerent 
language  ftt>m  those  &rther  inland,  and  that  both 
are  *'  entirely  different  *'  from  those  of  the  natives 
E.  and  W.  of  them. 

Island  E.  from  Geram ;  present  natives  of  sub-Malay 
stook,  from  island  Eilwini,  dose  to  £.  end  Geram. 

Island.     SeeSumba. 

Islands,  12  degrees  E.  frT>m  N.  Zealand ;  peopled  by 
Maoris  in  1835,  who  destroyed  or  absorbed  the  ori- 
ginal Moriori  of  Mahori  stock ;  present  population 
much  mixed — Maori,  Moriori,  Whites,  Ghinese,  etc. 

Province  Java,  between  the  Sunda  country  and  Java 
proper ;  natives  speak  a  mixed  Javanese  and  Sun- 
danese  dialect. 

Island.     See  Anuda. 

A  term  applied  to  certain  tribes  in  islands  Luzon,  Leyte, 
Samar,  Philippines,  and  to  the  Ladrone  islanders  ;  is 
not  an  ethnical  name,  but,  like  "Alftiro,"  seems 
merely  to  designate  the  uncivilised,  pagan,  and  un- 
settled Tagala  and  Bisayan  tribes.  Thus,  Grawfnrd 
writes  : — '*  The  Zambales  mountains  (Luzon)  are 
occupied  by  some  tribes  of  Negritos,  and  by  the 
brown  or  Malay  tribes  called  Igorrotes  and  Cim- 


marones. 


n 


Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 
Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 
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GontTaridt^ 

Cook 

Coonawaiie 

Coma 

CoyuTO     . 
Ca^jallagong    . 

Dadaya  . 

Dalii 

Dii^ak 
DartyDarty 

Dautgart  . 

Dayak 

Dedele 

Deeries     . 

De  Peyster 
Dieyerie   . 
Djappnminyoa 
Dooveraak  ba  D 

nan  . 

Dorey 

Doumajal . 
Daaujo     . 

>                • 

D^winbarap 

Dyak 

Dayak 

1                ■ 

■  1 

East  Cafb 

Easter 

Ebon 


Echuca     . 

Eddystone 

Efate 

Efat 

Elema 

Uima 


Island.     See  Ulana,  under  Solomon  Tslanda. 

Islands.     See  Hervey. 

Australian  tribe,  west  of  Emn  Creek,  W.  Victoria. 

Australian  tribe,  Telta,  Lower  Murray. 

See  Calamianes. 

K  Australian  tribe,  near  BCaoquarie  Bange. 

UndyilJsed  Tagala  people  with  distinct  speech  ;  Luzon, 
province  Cagayan. 

W.  Batta  dialect,  Samatra ;  closely  akin  to  the  Toba. 

The  (German  spelling  of  Dyak,  which  see. 

S.K  Australian  tribe ;  river  Murray,  above  Darilng 
Junction. 

Australian  tribe^  west  of  Colac,  Victoria. 

See  Dyak. 

Tribe,  S.E.  New  Guinea  ;  see  p.  609. 

Australian  tribe,  about  Lake  Hope,Cooper^8  Creek  districL 

Island.     See  Ellice. 

N.  Australian  tribe,  N.W.  of  the  Great  Kght. 

Australian  tribe,  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

S.K  Australian  tribe,  on  rivers  Bucfaan  and  Snowy, 
Victoria. 

Tribe,  N.  coast  New  Guinea,  N. W.  side  0«elvink  Bay ; 
of  PapfLan  speech  and  stock. 

Wild  tribe,  island  Mindoro^  Philippines ;  Tsgala  rtoc^ 

See  New  Caledonia. 

Australian  tribe,  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

General  Malay  name  for  the  wild  and  unsettled  abori- 
gines of  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  eBX>ecially  Boiraeo ; 
equivalent  to  ^  savage,"  but  applied  only  to  those  ol 
Malay  or  sub-Malay  stock,  whereas  Altiro  is  applied 
chiefly  to  those  of  Papftan  stock.  In  Borneo  fonn 
the  great  balk  of  the  population,  divided  into  in- 
numerable tribes  named  mostly  from  the  riven  oo 
which  they  dwell.  Whether  they  are  distinct  tram 
the  Eyans  of  E.  Borneo  has  not  been  clearly  asoer> 
tained.  The  Dyaks  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  Hahori 
and  sub-Mongolian  races,  "  closely  allied  to  the  Malay 
and  more  remotely  to  the  Siamese,  Chinese^  and  other 
Mongol  races.*'    (Wallace^  p.  68.) 

S.E.  end  New  Guinea :  see  p.  609. 

Island.    See  Rapa-Nui. 

Island,  Marshall  group  (Ralick  chain);  well  marked 
Mikronesian  dialect,  with  special  inclusive  and  ex- 
clusive pronominal  forms,  tense  endings,  etc 

S.E.  Australian  tribe  at  junction  of  rivers  Mumy  and 
Campaspe. 

See  Solomon  Island. 

Island,  N.  Hebrides ;  sub-Papflan  stock ;  but  at  JfUaad 
FU  are  Mahori  colonies,  still  speaking  Mahori  dislwtfc 

Tribe  S.E.  New  Guinea,  staietching  50  m.  along  coast  from 
Muro  to  river  Oiubu,  10  m.  from  Yule  island ;  akin  to 
the  Motu ;  speech  distinct. 
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EUioe 


Emu  Mucins    • 

End^ 

Endeh 


•        • 


IfitlglMI^ 


•  • 


Epi  • 

ErromiiigD 


Fat4 

Faknafo    • 
Bowditch . 
FaTorlang 
Fyi  . 

Fa  • 

Florifl 
Floras 


Florida 
FonnoM  . 
Tuwan     . 


Fotmui 

Friendly  . 
Funafati  . 

Gaodah  . 

G&ddin^  . 
Oah 
Galela 
TabeOor  • 


Galdor     . 

Galetcog  • 


(  IsUndf  10  degrees  N.W.  from  Sunoa,  whence  peopled ; 
speech  retains  the  organic  Mahori  s,  and  is  otherwise 
closely  akin  to  Samoan;  slight  irarieties,  Yaitnpn 
(Oaitapu),  Nnknfetan  (De  Peyster),  Funafuti  (EUioe) ; 
pure  Samoan  now  generally  current. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  Upper  Murray  and  Indigo  Creek. 

The  chief  people  and  language  of  Island  Floris  between 
Sumbawa  and  Timor ;  sub-PapfLan  stock ;  mark  the 
extreme  western  linutsof  this  race.  The  Ende  language 
is  spoken  in  the  centre  of  the  island  as  far  west  as 
the  Bima  district. 

Island  off  S.W.  coast  Sumatra ;  natives  of  sub-Malayan 
stock ;  speech  totally  distinct,  and  "  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  Malays*'  (Crawford);  call  themselves 
Kerik-ye-e  (Von  Bosenbei^  L  207) ;  chief  tribes,  Pnlu- 
dua,  Karkilba,  Naonjra,  Malakoni,  Eahoda,  Kar- 
kfia,  Kalikoko,  Barhau,  Phahanuma,  Kahehoyo, 
Pulu-Satu,  Talikoko,  Labuhu,  HehObi,  Latuhe. 

See  New  Hebrides. 

Island,  New  Hebrides ;  distinct  snb-Papdan  speech  (Von 
der  Gabelenti^  vol.  L) 

See  N.  Hebrides. 
Island.    See  Union. 

Formosan  tribe ;  sub-Malay  stock ;  speech  distinct. 

SeeViti. 

See  Ef at 

Island;  Snnda  group;  natives  of  sub-Papflan  stock, 
speaking  at  least  six  distinct  languages,  of  which 
Bima  in  W.  and  Endeh  in  centre  are  the  chief. 
Papflan  blood  is  not  met  fkrther  W.  thui  this  island. 

See  Anudha. 

Island,  W.  coast,  China ;  W.  part  occupied  by  Chinese 
settlers,  the  rest  by  sub-Miday  races,  partly  civilised 
(Pepukwan),  partly  savage  ( Yukan) ;  speech  a  branch 
of  the  Malay.  The  presence  of  Negritos  is  suspected 
in  its  interior. 

Island,  New  Hebrides;  speech  a  mixed  Mahori  and 
sub-Papiian  dialect. 

Islands.    See  Tonga. 

Island.    SeeEilice. 

Tagala nation,  Philippines;  Luzon;  provinces, Cagayan, 
Isabela,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  Saltan ;  speech  distinct. 

Sub-Pftpftan  tribe,  £.  Ceram ;  speech  distinct 

Sub-Papflan  stock,  N.W.  coast,  Jilolo ;  speech  distinct 
ftom  all  others  in  this  region  (Bafifray) ;  in  physique, 
said  by  Wallace  (p.  S26)  to  resemble  the  Mahoris  of 
Tahiti  and  Hawaii. 

Tribe,  K  coast,  N.  Peninsula,  Jilolo ;  type  quite  distinct 
trom  that  of  the  natives  (Baifray). 

Snb-Paplian  tribe,  with  distinct  speech ;  Floris,  Sunda 
Islands. 
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Qftmblar  • 


Gani 

Qazontalo 


QM 


Oera 

GUbert 


Oflolo 
JUolo 
Halmahera 
KahA-lamo 


Oinning-Maton 
Onnrelleaii 
Qonun      • 


QuaclaTkaimr 
Ouaham    . 
Ondang    • 
Oulmanai 


Onnbower 
Gnndanora 

Halmahsba 
Harafora  . 
Haronknn 
Hatnsua   • 
ffawaU   . 


Heath 

Hervey 

Cook 


APPENDIX. 

Idandfl,  S.  Pacific,  8.S.  end  Tnamota  Arddpela^; 
Mahoii  Btock  and  speech,  probably  through  Tnamota 
fromTahitL 

Tribe,  Jilolo,  S.  pfrnfannla ;  speech  distinct 

Sub-Malayan  tribe^  with  distinct  speech ;  near  Mfaahisa, 
N.  Celebes. 

Island  between  Jilolo  and  Waigtu ;  natiTes  of  Bqyftaa 
stock ;  some  Malay  settlen  on  coast  from  fhe  Hofaie- 
cas ;  Tocabulazy  in  Voffoge  de  F Astrolabe, 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

Islands  southernmost  of  the  Mikronesian,  Teaching  9 
degrees  below  equator;  natives  form  a  connecting 
liiLk  between  the  Mikixmesians  and  true  Mahoris; 
seyeral  weU-maiked  dialects  inclining  more  to  the 
Mahori  than  to  the  Malay  type,  as  shown  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Mahori  article  te,  here  used  both  definttaly 
and  indefinitely. 

Natives  of  two  types :  sub-Papfian,  and  even  pme 
Papfian  in  N.  peninsula  (Sahoe) ;  elsewhere  sub-Malay 
(Raffiray  and  Dr.  Hamy  in  BuL  de  la  Soc  de  O^ 
ziiL  p.  480-90) ;  tribes  and  languages  very  nnmenm^ 
but  little  known.  Wallace  mentions  Qani  In  & 
peninsula  (sub -Malay),  Sahoe  and  Qalela  in  N. 
peninsula  (sub-Papfiui).  The  native  name  of  thk 
island  is  Kaha-Umo  »  "Great  Land,"  which  in  the 
Temate  language  is  "Halmahera."  JUolo  or  lathei 
Jailolo,  is  only  the  name  of  a  district  on  W.  coast  of 
N.  peninsula,  which  has  been  extended  to  the  whole 
island  (Von  BoeenbeE^  IL  402). 

S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  Talangatta  Creek,  inctofriau 

S.EL  Australian  tribe,  about  Campaspe. 

Island,  £.  coast,  Ceram;  sub-Papfian  sio^;  speech 
spoken  also  at  B.  end  Ceram;  akin  to  the  Genm 
languages,  but  with  a  distinct  elementi  not  met  da^ 
where  in  the  archipelago  (Wallace). 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

Island,  Mariannes ;  vocabulary  in  Vcya^de  VAtiroUbe, 

Australian  tribe  (Toyo^  of  JUUOewake,  iL  279). 

Wild  tribe^  LujBon ;  in  mountains  between  proviBoas  3. 
Dooos  and  Abra ;  said  to  be  half-caste  Negrito*  and 
Malays. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  river  Muiray,  near  Mount  Bof^ 

S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  Omeo  uplandsi  Vietoria. 

See  Gilolo. 

See  Alfnro. 

See  Amboyna. 

See  Ceram. 

Sandwich  l8Unds,N.  Pacific;  Mahori sbodca&d speech; 

originally  peopled  from  Tahiti  soon  after  its  setife- 

ment  by  the  Samoans ;  speech  much  changed  aid 

enfeebled  in  its  phonetics. 
Islands,  S.E.  New  Guinea.    See  p.  609. 
Islands,  S.  Pacific;  natives  of  Mahori  stock;  speech 

shows  most  a£Bnities  with  Tahitian ;  current  in  Bsxo- 
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Hflft 
Hog 
HoBgotn 

Honimoa 

Hotontelo 

noTa 


Hoym 

IBAL40 

lUko 

IVUIM 


Iditan 
Idayaii 


IkongD 

Ikolm 

Uema 

lUanot 

THanuM 


Indo-FlMUe 
lo 


tODfi^  Maagala,  Aiiotakl,  etc  This  group  presents 
more  distinct  dialectic  varieties  than  any  otiier  except 
Maiqnesas ;  the  typioal  dialect  is  that  of  Barotonga, 
which  see. 

Hie  standard  ICslaj  langoage  of  literature,  for  which 
see  Malay. 

See  Amboyna. 

Island.    See  Simaln  and  Maros. 

WQd  tribe,  Philippines,  in  monntatns,  provinoe  Nnera 
Eo^a ;  Tigala  stook. 

See  Sapama. 

Tribe,  N.  Celebes,  Minahasa ;  speech  aUn  to  Menado. 

The  role  raoe,  Madagascsr,  central  plateau;  sub- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech.    See  Malagasy. 

SeeCenm. 

Tribe  Lnson ;  prorinoe  NneraVlzcaya ;  speech  distinct 
from  Tigala;  said  to  be  half-caste  Negritos  and 
Malays. 

Nation,  Philippines,  with  distinct  speech  onnent  in 
proviiices  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  Lnson,  and  in  Bata- 
nas  Isles ;  Tagalastodk ;  grammar  by  F.  de  Cneayas, 
1854. 

Hom  nation,  Madagascar,  S.  ftom  the  Betaileo  country ; 
distinct  Malagasy  dialect 

See  Mnnit. 

Nation,  Philippines,  with  distinct  speech  enirent  in 
Loion,  province  Cagayan. 

Tribe  Lnson,  province  Nueva  Yiicaya ;  speech  distinct 
fromTikgala. 

Nation,  Philippines,  with  distinct  speech  cnneni  in 
provinces  Bengnet,  Bontoc,  Lepanto,  Tiag^ui,  Island 
Luzon ;  dialects  very  nnmerons ;  people  said  to  be 
a  mixture  of  Tsgala,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  (Fr. 
MliUer,  JStknologie,  p.  82). 

See  Betsimisaraca. 

Tribe,  S.E.  New  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

See  Elema. 

Piratic  race,  Chinese  seas,  whose  original  home  Is  on 
8.  coast  Mindanao,  Philippines,  bat  now  settled  also 
in  State  Bmnai,  Borneo;  sab-Malayan  stock,  akin 
to  the  Orang-Laut. 

Numerous  nation,  Luxon,  with  distinct  speech  current 
in  provinces  Abra,  Benguet,  Cagayan,  Bocos,  N.  and 
8.  Lepanto,  Nueva  Ec^a,  Pampanga,  Pfcngasinan, 
Union,  Principe,  and  Zambales ;  Tagala  stock. 

Nation,  Luzon,  with  distinct  speech  current  in  pro- 
vinces Nueva  Vizcaya  and  Principe ;  Tagala  stock. 

The  collective  ethnical  term,  here  subetittted  for 
Malayo'Polynenanf  as  fully  explained  at  p.  597. 

The  collective  name  of  all  the  races  treated  in  this  section; 
preferred  to  Oceanic,  for  reasons  stated  at  p.  594. 

For  scheme  of  Interoceanic  races,  see  p.  594.    This 
term  is  purely  geographic,  grouping  races  iirespec- 
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Isimahety 
Isinayes    . 

Ita    . 

Itanegs  . 
Trngoianes 
Itanes 

Itapanes  . 


Jaokalbabap  . 
Ja-jow-er-ong   . 
Jajuorong 
Ji^owiiiTong 

Jakelbalak 
Jakun 


Jambi      • 

Jarambiiik 
Jarawa  • 
Java         • 


Javanese  . 


JerviaBay 


tiTB  of  their  affinities,  and  answering  to  tbe 

sions  European,  AJricom^  Awygrioam,  Adaiie 

the  other  sections  of  the  work. 
See  Sakalava. 
Wild  tribe^  Lnxon,  in  monntainoos  provinoa 

akin  to  the  Igonotes. 
SeeAfe'ta. 


of 

a; 


Wild  tribe,  Luzon,  in  mountains  of  proTinoe  Ilooosb  S^ 

Nation,  Lozon,  with  distinct  speech  conent  in  pro- 
vince Cagayan ;  Tagala  stock. 

Wild  tribe,  Luzon,  in  mountains  north  end ;  Negritos, 
or  half-caste  Negrito-Tagalas. 

Australian  tribe ;  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

S.E.  Australian  nation,  about  river  Ijoddon  and  its  tribu- 
taries, west  to  the  Pvrenees.  Chief  tribes :  Lean- 
bulluk,  PilauhingQnditch,  Kalk-Kalk,  Wonghuita- 
ghirar,  Gkdgal,  Townimburrlar,  Wayrerong. 

ELE.  Australian  tribe ;  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

A  collective  Malay  term  for  the  wild  tribes  of  Malayan 
stock  in  Malacca,  southwards  to  Johor;  all  speak 
rude  but  pure  Malay  dialects. 

Malay  nation,  K  coast  Sumatra,  between  Siak  and  Pkl- 
embang^  N.  and  8. 

Australian  tribe ;  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

Mincopie  tribe^  Little  Andaman  Island. 

Three  sub-Malayan  languages :  Sundanese  in  wert  as 
far  as  prov.  Cheribon,  Javanese  in  centre^  and  Mada- 
rese  in  the  east,  neariy  west  to  Surabaya. 

The  most  cultivated  of  aU  the  Malayan  tongoea,  cur^ 
rent  in  the  central  section  of  Java,  between  the  San- 
danese  and  Madurese^  W.  and  E.  In  atmcture  in- 
termediate between  the  simple  Malay  and  the  marc 
developed  Tagala ;  is  ftdly  agglutinating;  with  pte> 
post-,  and  infixes,  and  modified  roots.  Then  are 
altogether  five  varieties :  1.  The  old,  for  which  see 
Kaioi  :  2.  Ktrnma^  the  language  of  inferiors  to  snpe- 
riors,  overcharged  with  Sanscritic  elements;  S. 
NgcJoo,  that  of  superiors  to  inferiors,  the  aimpkst, 
mostly  consisting  of  pure  sub-Malayan  elements ;  4. 
MadycL,  used  between  equals,  intennediate  between 
Erama  and  Ngoko;  6.  Ban  KraUm  or  Kadaiem, 
the  court  speech,  used  in  presence  of  princes,  has 
much  in  common  with  Erama.  The  Javanese  alpha- 
bet, consisting  of  thirty-two  letters,  is  based  on  the 
Devan&gari,  and  is  traced  on  inscriptions  and  mano- 
scripts  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  but  in  its  pme&t 
form  is  only  400  years  old ;  is  current  also  in  Bsli, 
Lombok,  and  Palembang  (Sumatra). 

E.  Australian  tribe,  8.  firom  Port  Jackson ;  vocabnlaiy 
in  Voyage  de  F Astrolabe :  "  Malgr^  le  pen  de  d»> 
tance  de  la  bale  Jerris  an  Port-Jackson,  on  seia 
fnipp^  des  ^normes  difliSrenoes  qui  existent  enftre  ks 
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Jilolo 
Jun 

Kabarait. 

Ktibolu    . 

KAio4 

KaitongaTiti 
Kalkalgimdlt 


KAinilaroi 


Kapfttd    • 

Kapii]i-Kapim-l)Siia 
KanralA    . 

Kanu  • 


Kawi 


K*jm 


ididmes  des  penplades  de  oes  denz  points  do  TAiu- 

traUe"  (p.  11). 
ELE.  Australian  tribe,  on  river  Qonlbnin. 
See  Oilolo. 
Malayan  tribe,  Malacca. 

See  Papnkliwan. 

See  Ceram. 

SeeVitL 

Islands  W.  of  Jilolo,  on  equator.  Snb-Pftpfian  stock ; 
speech  distinct ;  akin  to  those  of  atiyaoent  islands. 

SeeViU. 

8.R  Australian  tribe  abont  river  Loddon. 

See  Camarian,  nnder  C&ram. 

Large  E.  Australian  nation  abont  Liverpool  Plains,  Bar- 
wan,  Namoi,  and  other  rivers.  For  its  seven  chief 
tribes,  see  p.  603. 

The  M^ori  word  Kanaka  (tanata,  tahata,  tangata, 
etc),  "  man ; "  used  by  some  writers  as  a  collective 
designation  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  ;  hence  is  not 
the  name  of  any  particular  race  or  tribe.  The  French 
now  write  it  CanaqUie. 

Mahori  (?)  tribe  S.E.  N.  Guinea,  in  villages  about  Manu- 
manu,  west  of  Redscar  Bay. 

Australian  tribe,  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

Australian  tribe. 

**  Lowlanders,"  the  collective  name  of  all  the  S.E.  Aus- 
tralian tribes  on  Gippsland  side  of  Great  Divide  Bange. 

Hill  tribe  N.W.  New  Guinea,  behind  Geelvink  Bay ; 
reputed  caunibelB.  Described  by  M.  Rafiray  {BtiL 
Soe.  de  Gio,,  Feb.  1878)  as  "totally  distinct  race 
from  the  Papi)ans  ; "  may  possibly  be  a  remnant  of 
the  aboriginal  Negrito  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 

Dyak  tribe,  Borneo,  with  distinct  speech  (Tiedtke, 
quoted  by  Oust). 

The  ancient  form  of  the  Javanese  language,  known 
through  Humboldt's  masterly  treatise,  surviving  in 
two  old  MSS.  and  on  numerous  stone  and  brass  in- 
scriptions dating  back  to  12th  century,  and  is  still 
the  language  of  the  Buddhist  lituiigy  in  Bali  and 
Lombok,  but  not  in  Java.  The  word  Katoi  is  the 
correlative  of  Javri,  "refined,"  answering  to  the 
Sanskrit  Kavija  =  "  narrative,**  the  end  vowel  being 
changed  from  a  to  t,  Kavta  to  Kawi^  to  conform  it 
to  the  JTrama,  or  polite  language.  It  is  written  in 
an  obsolete  character,  from  which  the  modem  Javan- 
ese is  derived. 

The  collective  name  of  numerous  Borneo  tribes  stretch- 
ing from  Brunai  across  the  island  nearly  to  E.  coast. 
Sub- Malayan  stock,  either  the  same  race  as,  or  closely 
allied  to,  the  Dyaks ;  are  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  non- Malay  peoples  in  Borneo.  Of  their  language 
114  words  in  1000  are  common  to  Malay  and  Javan 
eae,  the  rest  originaL 
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K^Ksy 


Eadah      • 
Keilambeltch    . 
Eema       • 

Kenkbialbarap  . 
Kerepanu  •     ^ 

Kimpuno .        •     ( 


Eiao 

King  Qeoige  Bound 

Eingsmill 

Eio 

Eixmpimo 


Ong 

Knenkoratwnrro 
KnindowviTong 
Kohoni     •        • 

Koiasi      • 


Koitipii   • 

Koligon  . 
Koiore  • 
Kowraxegft 
Komring  . 
Kumring  . 

KoBga 

EoiinoU  . 


« 


IslMidi  W.  of  Ani  Uk&dB ;  nativM  "trae  bUek  FkpA- 
ana "  (Wallace,  p.  604) ;  bat  Yon  Boienbeig  (ii. 
848)  TCgaida  tham  aa  intarmadJata  batwwA  ^tha 
Malay  and  MelaneiiaD,"  i.0.  Fapdan,  raoea.  On 
coast  am  aotna  dawwndanta  of  tha  Banda  l8laiidfln« 
settled  heie  sinoe  17th  oentoiy,  and  still  spealdng  a 
peooliar  idiom.    Sea  Banda. 

Malay  nation,  Malao<ia ;  para  Malay  stock  and  apaarh 

Aostralian  tribe,  W.  ykttoria,  east  of  Lake  Teraag. 

Sab-Malayan  tribe  with  diatinfit  apeech ;  EL  ooaat  K. 
Celebea. 

Australian  tribe,  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

Tribe  aEL  N.  Qoinea,  strstchiBg  40  m.  along  eoact  frna 
river  Kapakapa  to  river  Moro ;  akin  to  the  Mote? 
aeem  to  be  a  aiized  Mahori  and  Papfian  stoek ;  par- 
hapa  the  most  remarkable  people  in  all  New  Guinea. 
with  golden  hair  in  infancy,  blonde  in  boyhood,  then 
rthojigiiig  to  daik  chestnut  and  black  ^rith  leddiak 
tints,  growing  in  long  ailky  ring^ts  (Bev.  W.  T.  Tnr- 
ner) ;  speech  efftdentty  Mahori. 

SeeEngana 

Dyak  tribe  N.  and  Borneo^  near  Mount  Klni  Balu. 
Speech  distinct  (Lowe). 

Australiaa  tribe,  S.W.  ooaat ;  vocabulary  in  Voifaffe  dt 
r  jiMrolabe. 

See  Gilbert 

Tribe,  Florea ;  sub-Papdan ;  speech  disUnut 

See  Kerepunu. 

Island,  Sisrwati  group,  E.  from  Timor; 
stock  and  speech.    Sea  SarwatL 

See  Onmg  Kling' 

Australian  tribe. 

3.E.  Austrslian  tribe,  Pyrenees  Mountains. 

Dyak  tribe,  N.  end  Borneo^  near  Moont 

Speech  distinct. 
Papuan  tribe  &E.  New  Guinea,  on  the  hilla  bai&ef 

Port  Moresby,  from  Annemata  to  Mount  Owen  Stan- 

ley.    Speech  quite  diflerent  from  that  of  tha  coast 

tribes.    Kofari  ia  their  Mota  name ;  the  KerspuiD 

call  them  KunL 
Tribe  S.E.  New  Guinea,  on  the  mountaina  inland  from 

Port  Moresby.  Papfian  stock!  Speech aame as Koiaiii 
See  Colac. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Vietoria. 
Australian  tribe. 
District  in  Palembang,  S.  Sumatra.     Speech  distine^ 

and  written  in  a  peculiar  alphabet  baaed  on  tht 

Devan&gari. 
Sub-Papilan  tribe  with  distinct  speech ;  Island  norei^ 

Snndas. 
Sub-Malayan  nation,  near  W.  coast  Sumatra,  aboct 

head  streams  Indrapun  river,  bordering  on  the  Re- 

jangs.    Si^eech  distinct,  and  vrritten  in  a  peoafiar 

character  bned  on  the  Aaoka  (Indian^ 


Eiai 


"•  ^wr- 
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KroBMlak  .     ) 

Enuna 


KrowiihAD-KfilD 


Knlm 

Kiaical^A. 
Knlkyiie  • 
KqIo  « 
KwDiiiig  • 
Kimi 

Kupang  . 
Kniing     • 

LiACHLAH  . 

l4adit>xkB  • 
liul-bnil  . 
liiJnpung  • 


liAiinmik  I 

lABgOl 


Leehftnli  . 
liBiMiieaifa 
Ongton^aTa 

Letti 

liang 
Lifa         • 
LUrapaag. 


Umba  Pyn 
litehy^Iitchy 

Lraabok  • 


IiOtd  North 
Low  Malay 


Autnliaa  tiib^  W.  AwlnHa,  «art  of  river  Hoyna. 

S.K  Aostnlian  tiibe»  'W^iiunera»  Vietoria. 

».«.  "ordMv"  " anrangBment "  (Sanskrit);  the  poUte 
JavuHMlaagttge;  caUedalao^aA4M,iA«8peech.»* 
See  Javaneee. 

S,E.  Australian  tribe^  between  Snowy  and  Genoa  riTew. 

near  Twofold  Bay.  ^ 

Wild  tribes,  intenor  Oentral  Sunatra.    Snb-Malayan 

stock  and  speeck ;  between  Jambi  and  Palembang. 
Sob-Papnan  (?)  tribe,  R  peninsnla.  New  Gninea. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe,  Lower  Mnmy  river. 
Tribe  SJL  New  Guinea.    See  p.  609. 
See  Komring. 
SeeKoiari. 

Snb-Pftp6an  trib%  W.  Timor,  with  distinct  speech. 
See  Baaa-Enring.  - 

Anstndian  tribe  about  Begent  Lake. 

Islands.    See  Karianne. 

S.E.  Austnlian  tribe,  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

SuVMalayan  nation,  SJW.  end  Sumatra,  boidering  W, 
on  the  Bejangs,  N.  on  F^Oembang.  Speech  distinct ; 
about  one-thiid  of  unknown  origin,  rest  common  to 
Malay  and  Javanese,  with  some  Sanskrit  and  Arabic 
words ;  written  in  a  peculiar  character  based  on  the 
Devanigari.  Area  8560  square  miles;  population 
about  86,000. 

Mikronesian ;  Caroline  group ;  speech  ^Vin  to  Ulea. 

SeeMinahasa. 

See  Tllanuna. 

See  Amboyna. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  about  Mount  Leua. 

Island,  S.  Pacific,  K  of  Solomon  group,  6"  S.  lat,  159* 
SO'  B.  long.  Nativae  of  Mahori  stock  and  speech. 

Snb-Plipdan  tribe  with  distinct  speech;  Serwatty  Islands, 
between  Timor  and  Timor-Laut. 

See  Amboyna. 

See  Loyalty. 

Sub-Malayan  trib%  Oelebei. 

Australian  tribes. 

8.E.  Australian  tribe ;  Munay  river,  between  Echuca 
and  Darling  Junction. 

Idand  between  Ball  and  Sumbawa,  Sunda  group ;  two 
races  and  languages:  Sassak  in  Interior;  Balinese 
round  coast. 

Island.    See  Tobi. 

Islands  B.  end  New  Guinea;  natives  of  snb-Papflan 
stock  and  speech. 

Not  a  Malay  dialect,  but  an  ungrammatical  and  con- 
ventional fonn  of  High  Malay,  serving  as  the  medium 
of  ittteroourw  between  Enropeans  and  the  natives  in 
and  other  parts  of  the  archipelago. 
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MantAwi  . 
Mantra 
llamial 
Manuloko  • 
Macni       • 


KaraMaSiki    . 
Mare 
MarhunQ  • 


•        • 


Ladrone    . 


Marowra  « 


Marnwi    •        • 
Man»  • 


Man}Q< 


SaeMaConp 

See  Mentiwej. 

BeeMintiim. 

See  Hervey. 

Tribfl^  &&  New  Gtiinea }  tee  p.  809. 

U.  "nativei"  ''mdigenow;"  the  collecttYe  iiam0  ol  fkc 
aboriginea  of  New  Zealand ;  Mahoii  stock  and  speech, 
through  the  Tongan  or  the  Baro-Tongan,  with 
which  the  language  has  most  affinitieii,  though  tradi- 
tionally ftom  ^waiki,  u$.  Bavaii,  Samoea  group  (aee 
p.  61i).  Settled  pzobaUy  about  600  years,  chiefly  in 
the  north  island.  Whether  they  found  the  ooontiy 
inhabited  or  not  on  their  first  aniYsI  is  nnoertain, 
though  many  think  tiiey  are  not  pure  Mahoris  but  a 
mixed  race.  In  features  they  often  present  a  start- 
ling resemblance  to  the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois 
nations  of  North  America.  Dr.  Brassac's  statement 
that  they  are  degeneiate  Malays  ttom  Samoa  {Ar- 
Mves  d€  JkUdtcins  NavaU^  xxvi.  1876)  cannot  be 
accepted,  because  there  never  have  been  any  Malays 
in  Samoa.  More  probable  is  Dr.  Hamy's  view  that 
they  are  a  mixture  of  a  wooUy-haiied  Melaneaiaa  and 
a  pure  Mah(»i  stock,  tiie  latter  aniving  about  the 
12th  century.  " Lem^lange  deces  deux  racea  aaiait 
iiA  le  principe  de  la  formation  du  tyjM  Maori  *'  {BuL 
de  la  Sce.de  04o^  x.  1875,  p.  109).  The  Maoris 
numbered  (1874)  46,470^  all  but  198S  in  North 
Island,  where  nineteen  tribesstill  exist — Araw%Ngati- 
pom,  Ngatikahungunu,  Ngaiterangi,  Ngapui,  Ngsti- 
maniapoto,  Ngatimaru,  Ngatiawa,  Ngatiimakawa, 
Ngatimanui,  Ngatiwhatua,  Rarawa,  Tsnnald,  Ur»> 
were,  Waikato,  Whanau^a-apanui,  Whanganni,  ¥^1*- 
katohea,  Hauzaki ;  in  the  South  Island  the  tzttiss  are 
broken  up.    Here  the  race  never  waa  numerous. 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

See  Loyalty. 

Sub-Pap<isA  tribe,  interior  island  Oeram;  distinct 
speech  (Von  Bosenberg^  iL  315),  utterly  uninteDi- 
gible  to  the  W.  Ceramese  people. 

MUcronesian  group,  N.  Pacific ;  aborigines  extenninsted 
by  the  Spaniards  during  last  century.  Islands  sines 
repeopled  chiefly  ttom  tiie  Philippines  snd  Carolines; 
httioe  present  natives  are  of  mixed  Tsgalo-MikroBe- 
sian  stock. 

Language,  S.S.  Austrslia ;  common  to  all  the  river  Dsr^ 
ILog  tribes  to  about  850  miles  above  jnnctioa  with 
Murray  Biver. 

The  collective  name  of  the  natives  of  Hog  and  Baaysk 
Islands,  W.  coast  Sumatra ;  speech  akin  to  BatUk. 
Natives  of  Hog  (Simalu)  originally  from  the  ^dang 
uplands;  speedbi  still  the  same,  with  a  few  Atyek 

I      affinities  (Von  Bosenbeig,  L  p.  115). 
IsUnds,  S.  Pacifie ;  Mahori  stock  snd  speech ;  two  dis- 
tiaot  dialects— N,£.   and  &.&  groups ;  first  trsdi 
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MMsantty 


ICavka 
Mbntonl   . 
Mbtn 
Mceringgil 
Mel 


Menado    • 
Mttumg^bB 


Mcntftwey 
ManUwi  . 


Meilgui 

Meri 

MikrouMkn 


Milliiuni  • 
MillMiow. 

Mflle 

Mill«gimdft 

Milne  Bay 


tioneUy  from  Yvno,  ic  idand  VaTan  in  Tonga ; 
seoond  HavaiU  (spirit  land),  ue,  Bavaii,  via  Tahiti, 
vhich  ia  alao  mentioned  in  the  tradition.  The 
language  agrees  with  these  ttaditions,  the  N.  dialect 
being  closely  related  to  Tongan,  the  S.  to  Tahitian. 

Islands,  N.  Fladflc;  S.  from  Carolines;  Mikronesian 
stock  and  speech. 

SeeBoeroe. 

Island  S.&  Goiram,  E.  from  CSersm ;  natiTss  in  phyaiqiie 
resemble  the  Mahori. 

Island,  Herrey  gronp,  which  see. 

A  roving  tribe,  F^i ;  island  Yiti  Lem  (De  Bicd.  p.  14). 

BeeFUL 

AnstxaUan  trib%  W.  TictoriA. 

SeeB&t. 

vs.  "Black  Islanders,"  the  coUectiTe  name  of  the 
natiTes  of  all  the  iBlands  stretching  from  New  Gninea 
eastwards  to  F^i,  and  indnding  New  Caledonia  and 
the  Loyalty  gronp.  Aro  of  mixed  Mahori  and 
Papdan  stMk,  hence  here  grouped  as  sub-Papuan 
East ;  see  p.  607. 

N.  end,  N.  peninsula,  Celebes ;  speech  shows  Tagala 
aflbiities. 

District,  W.  coast  Sumatra,  reaching  from  tiie  Battak 
south  to  the  Bejangs  ;  puro  Malay  stock  and  speech  ; 
regarded  by  some  as  the  original  home  of  the  Malay 
race.  Though  diifering  much  from  High  Malay,  is 
strictly  a  Miday  language  without  foreign  elements. 

The  ooUecttre  Ifalay  name  of  the  natires  of  Nassau, 
Pora,  and  Pagai  islands,  W.  coast  Sumatra,  opposite 
Faduig;  call  themselves  Tchagelalegat ;  by  Von 
Bosenbeig  described  as  of  totally  dis^ct  type  and 
speech  from  all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  resemb- 
ling the  Mahoris  in  physique.    See  p.  612. 

Islands.    See  Silong. 

Dyak  tribe  (Crawftird). 

The  collectiTe  name  of  Marianne^  Pelew,  Caroline,  Mar- 
ahall,  and  GUbert  (KingunOl)  islands,  N.W.  Pacific ; 
natives  intermediate  between  the  pure  Mahoris  and 
Malayan  races,  with  Tagala,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
most  probably  Papdaa  and  Negrito  elements ;  see  pp. 
617-18. 

Lsige  Dyak  nation,  Sarawak,  Borneo;  estimated  by 
Consul-General  Ussher  to  number  about  80^000  in 
1878. 

Island,  Marshall  group  (Badack  chain) ;  well-marked 
Mikronesian  dialect  (Hale). 

The  collective  name  of  the  Murray  tribes,  S.E.  Aus- 
tralia ;  from  MilU,  the  native  name  of  the  river,  and 
gfindlt  s  man,  people. 

8.E.  coast  New  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

District  at  extremity  N.  peninsula  Celebes,  filing  Jildo  \ 
numerous  tribes  and  languages  of  very  mixed  charac- 
ter, with  &  Celebes^  Malay,  Papdan,  and  Tagala 
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Mlncopie  • 

Mindanao. 
Magindanao 

Mintira 

Mantra 

Miriam 

Miaol 

Mysol 

Mitiaio 
Moa. 

Moaba 

Moena 
Mnna 
Pangasane 
Molonglo  . 
Moluccas  . 
Spice 

Monnlgdndttch 
Moocherak 
Moomoo  . 
Mooronde . 
Moporh 
Morella  . 
Morion  . 
Motu 


Moa         • 

MnUnngkill 
Mumkelunk 


Miinoba-naatpan 

Mnrda  Pinna 

Mnira-MniTa-bajrap  • 
MiiXTiunbidg6  • 

Mnmng    •        •        • 


elementi.  Wallace  gi^es  flpedmeiiB  of  the  Tomoikoii, 
Langowen,  Ratahan,  and  Belang  dialects  ;  De  Clereq 
mentions  the  Bantik,  Bentenan,  Ponosakan,  Tonm- 
bnln,  Tonmpakewa,  Tonndano,  Tonngaawani^  and 
Totinsea,  all  differing  so  widely  from  each  other  as  to 
be  regarded  as  distinct  languages. 

A  collective  name  for  the  Andaman  islanders ;  Negrito 
stock  ;  speech  distinct ;  see  p.  605. 

Island,  Philippines ;  natives  of  sub-Malayan  and  Negrito 
stocks.  Chief  tribes  and  languages — Manobo,  Man- 
daya,  Telacoago,  Taga-baloyo,  Mamamanua. 

Wild  tribe,  Malacca  ;  pure  Malay  stock  and  speech. 

Papfian  tribe,  Torres  Straits. 

Island  N.  firom  Ceram :  two  types — sub-Papdan  oo 

coast,  Papuan  in  interior ;  akin  to  those  of  Salwitty 

and  W.  New  Guinea  (Von  Bosenbeig^  ii  394.) 
See  Hervey. 
Island,  Serwatl  group,  K  from  Timor ;  sub-Papfisn ; 

speech  nearly  tiie  same  as  Eissa. 
S.K   Australian  tribe^  about  junction  rivers  Muzny 

andCampaspe. 

Island  between  Boeton  and  Celebes ;  sub  -  Malayan 
stock ;  speech  akin  to  or  same  as  that  of  Boeton. 

8.  Australian  tribe. 

Islands,  N.  of  Ceram,  E.  of  Celebes ;  natives  diiefly  snb- 
Papdan.    See  Batchian,  Tidor,  Temate^  etc 

Australian  tribe,  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  S.W.  of  the  Pyrsneea. 

Australian  tribe,  Gippsland,  Victoria. 

W.  Australian  laribe. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Australia. 

See  Amboyna. 

See  Chatham  Island. 

Tribe,  aE.  coast  New  Guinea,  chleily  about  Port 
Moresby ;  speech  Mahori  (see  pp.  008,  016) ;  ex- 
tend 60  miles  along  the  coast  firom  F*r*4»ff  to  Kapa- 
kapa  rivers  ;  are  very  intelligent,  and  can  count  up 
to  1,000,000.  May  be  taken  as  the  typical  Mahori 
people  on  this  coast 

Mahori  (T)  tribe  S.E.  New  Guinea,  in  sevenl  villages 
opposite  Tule  Island. 

Australian  tribes,  W.  Victoria,  south  of  L.  PnznmbeteL 

Australian  tribe^  W.  Victoria,  between  rivers  Moyna  and 
Shaw. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe,  on  rivers  Macalister  and  llioai- 
son,  Victoria. 

(Big  Stones),  Australian  tribe,  Sturt's  Deeeit ;  Ooopei's 
Crsek. 

Australian  tribe  :  Wimmera,  Victoria. 

Australian  tribe,  Hume  river. 

Dyak  tribe,  near  the  Mumt  tribe,  N.  eod  BoniecH  hot 
speaking  a  diflTerent  dialeet  (Lowe). 
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MmA 

IdSan 

Myiol 

Kaala. 

Nunan 


Nancowrit 

NamgOii 

Nuiinyori 

Nmmq 
NftTigator 
Negoii-Am|)at 
Negrito    • 


KeftehflijQii^ 

Nengono  •        • 
New  Britain      . 

New  Oaledonfa  • 


NewOvlnea 


N0wHeWdei  . 


Dyak  tribe^  N.  end  Bomeo^  near  Monnt  Einl  Bala ; 

speech  diftinot. 
SeeMiaoL 

Maliori  (?)  tribe,  ELK  New  Guinea,  aboat  0.  Snckling ; 
speech  distinct. 

Papuan  triboi  S.E.  New  Guinea,  bordering  on  the  Ilema, 
bat  speech  qoite  distinct. 

Tribe,  Nioobar ;  speech  distinct. 

Aostralian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  east  of  Cardie's  Creek. 

8.  Aostnlian  tribe,  aboat  the  lagoons  at  month  of  Biver 
Monay. 

Island.    Bee  Mentftwej. 

Islands.    See  Samoa. 

See  Amboyna. 

(Spanish  diminntiTe  of  Negro.)  The  collective  name  of 
the  dwarfish  black  races  N.  of  equator ;  by  some  con- 
fosed  with  the  Papilans,  bat  here  classed  separately 
for  the  reasons  stated  at  p.  606.  Under  this  heading 
are  grouped  the  Aetas  of  the  Philippines,  the  Samangs 
of  Malacca,  and  the  Mincopies  of  Anrianmn^  m  in 
scheme,  p.  698. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  east  of  Mount  William. 

Tribe,  New  Hebrides,  same  as  the  Mare. 

Island,  N.E.  coast,  New  Guinea ;  sub-Papuan  stock  and 
speech,  Pap6an  element  greatly  predominating. 

Iskoid,  B.  Padflc ;  sub-Papfian  stock  and  speech ;  best 
known  dialects — ^Duauru  and  Tehen  or  Yengen.  The 
natives  are  very  mixed ;  one-fifth  Mahori,  two-fifths 
Melaneaian,  two-fifths  a  mixture  of  the  two  (Bonr- 
garel). 

At  least  two,  probably  three  types — Papfian,  Mahori, 
and  Negrito,  with  endless  mixtures,  especially  on  N.E. 
and  S.E.  ooeists.  For  Negrito,  see  Karus  ;  for  Mahori, 
see  p.  616 ;  for  Papfian,  see  p.  607.  These  two  meet  at 
C.  Possession,  and  according  to  Dr.  Hamy  the  Mahoris 
occupy  both  coasts  from  about  148**  E.  longitude 
to  East  Cape,  160**  62^  E.  longitude.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  population  inland  is  doubtless  everywhere 
Papfian,  mostly  pure.  All  the  known  western  lan- 
guages (Dorey,  Ar&k,  Mafor,  Waigiu  Island,  etc.) 
are  distinctly  Papfian.  This  race  merges  eastwards 
with  the  Mahori  as  ftur  as  Fiji,  westwards  with  the 
Malayan  as  fur  as  Island  Floris,  both  inclusive. 
These  two  subdivisions  are  here  grouped  as  sub- 
Papfian  East  and  sub-Papfian  West  respectively.  The 
first  is  equivalent  to  Mekmesian  when  oonectly  used ; 
the  seoond  supersedes  Al/uro  for  reasons  stated 
at  p.  595. 

lalands,  S.  Padfic,  N.E.  of  N.  Caledonia ;  sub-Papfian 
stock  and  speech  everywhere  except  in  Islands  Fotuna 
and  Aniwa,  and  at  Mel  and  Fil  in  Island  Eftt,  which 
are  all  Mahori  ooloniea,  still  speaking  Mahori  dialects 
(Whitmee).    Tbt  best  known  sub-Papfian  langoages 
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Newlrelaiid 
Tombra     . 
NewZeaUnd 
Ngspni     . 

Ngatban   • 
Ngatia 


NgatimamM 


Ngoko 


0 


Nioobtf    • 


NiuS 

Savage      • 

Notualaat 

1        • 

Nnknfetaii 

1        • 

Nnka-HiTE 

k        • 

Nukn-nooo 

1        • 

N'QiherGalla   . 

»        • 

Oblo 

1        • 

Ombay     • 

1        • 

Ongia 

1        • 

Ongtong  Java   , 

t        • 

OriuDg 

>        • 

Orang-BanAira  , 

-Binaah   . 

Onngoiie  Bay  . 

»        • 

Onag-Hindl     , 

• 

Omig*£li]ig     1 

>        • 

Qnmg-Kaba     • 
Qnmg-Lant 
Oiang^Maliyv  • 


:  JM,  ISfi,  Fuaiy  Amkayiii,  Vimmaraina,  lad 
Seaake. 

Island,  N.W.  Solomon  Uandi.  Sob-Fipdaa  stock  and 
speech. 

SeeMaoiL 

Maori  nation,  originally  of  86  tribes;  InN.Islaiidsoiifli- 
waxda  to  isthmna  of  Mannkao. 

Anstralian  tribe ;  GippeUnd,  Vietoria. 

The  origbial  Maoris  of  TuanaU  district,  N.  Iriaad; 
traditionally  from  Havaiki,  i^  SaTaii  (Samoa). 

Chief  Maori  nation  in  the  southern  island,  NeirZsalaDd  ; 
neariy  extinct ;  a  few  still  snnive  on  Foveanx  Strait. 

See  Jayanese. 

Island  off  W.  ooas^  Snmatxa,  &  from  Hog  Island  ;  sab- 
Malayan  stock ;  speech  akin  to  Battak ;  two  distinct 
varieties  in  K.  and  S.  of  idand  (Von  Boeenbeig^  L 144). 

Islands,  Bay  of  Bengal;  s^paranUy  two  types,  MongQlian 
inland,  sob-Malayan  on  coast)  bnt  no  Kegritoi^  as 
had  been  suspected.  See  Skom^Baeng.  The  sab- 
Malayan  tribes  and  idioms,  as  &r  as  known,  seem  to 
be  thoee  of  Great  Nioobar,  Car  Kioobar,  Nancowiy, 
andTheressa. 

Island,  a  Fscific;  19*&  lat,  169** W. long. ;  ndms 
of  Mahori  stock;  speech  has  clearest  aflbiitieB  with 
Tongan. 

See  Amboyna 

SeeEUice. 

Island,  Mazqnesas,  N.  group ;  distinct  dialect,  dossly 
akin  to  Tongan.    See  Marquesas  and  TaipL 

See  Union. 

Anstralian  language,  Ibnnerly  euvent  iriiere  now  is 
Melbourne. 

Wild  tribe,  interior  Sumatra ;  pure  Malayan  stock? 

Island,  nesr  W.  ooasti  Timor ;  sub-Piapuan  stock. 

See  Aru. 

See  Lsueneuwa. 

The  Malay  word  for  ^'num,'*  ''people,"  "tribe^"  "nsiioB,'' 

etc 
t.tf.  "  Men  of  the  soil  ;*' the  eollective  Malay  term  for  the 

uncivilised  aborigines  of  Malay  stock,  in  Ma]a<ya  and 

elsewhere.    See  p.  621. 
S  JS.  coast.  New  Guinea.    See  p.  609. 
The  aborigines  of  Waigiu  Island,  which  see. 
The  collective  Malay  term  for  tiie  Indians,  and  eqied- 

ally  the  soutiiem  Indians^  settled  or  trading  in  the 

Archipelago.    Kling  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Tslimga, 

%j$.  the  TiUffUM^  the  chief  Bravidian  nation  on  Cao- 

mandel  ooast. 
Uncivilised  tribes,  Sumatra ;  sometimes  applied  to  tts 

Battas  (Dr.  Van  Leent). 
i.«.  <*  Men  of  the  sea ;"  the  collective  Malay  tcm  for  the 

«  sea  gipsies ; "  see^6al. 
The  coUectivQ  Mslay  name  of  all  the  pore  Malay 
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Onng^Binai 


Ono^-ntan      • 

Oraag-Gimiinc  • 

Onag-Dant 

Onng^Sakii 

Otahdte    . 
Owangnttlia     • 
Owyhee    • 

Pakfak    • 


Palaot 
BaUvBf 
FiftUwan 
Pluiyiia 


Bdlai^aiiiiilddak 

PampangD         • 


FuuiyBJio 


Pancbnr   • 

Piu^or 

BMigninim 


Psignnng 
PuigOTaiig 


peopleti  in  Iffalinn^  Bmoatri,  and  daewhere ;  but 
genenlly  iradentood  of  the  clTiliaed  and  Moham- 
nedaii  MaUyi.    See  p.  621. 

iA  ''Men  of  the  Strait,"  the  Onmg-Laat  of  Malaoea 
Strait,  whence  the  CellaUa  of  De  Bairos. 

The  ooUeotive  Malay  name  for  the  deaoendanta  of  the 
Portngueae  in  Malaoea,  Tamate,  Amboyna,  and  eke- 
where  in  the  archipelago^  now  moatly  apeaking  a 
coirapt  Malay,  with  a  laige  mixture  of  Portngneae 
worda ;  bat  in  MaJaona  a  corionaly  degenerate  Porta- 
gaeae  in  atOl  eaivent ;  hae  lost  most  of  its  inflectioiii^ 
and  is  rednoed  almost  to  the  state  of  an  isolating 
language. 

iA  Wild  men  of  the  fomtL  )  Alternative  expressioiisfor 

tA  Highlanders.  [     Orang-Banfiwa.   See  p. 

i.d.  Landsmen.  )     621. 

Negrito  tribe,  Malaeiia,  in  the  moontains  near  the  upper 
Tamonilsng  and  hM  rivers ;  speech  distinct. 

BeeTahitL 

8.S.  Anstmliaa  tribe^  on  Murray  and  Goolbnm  xi?erB. 

Cook's  spelling  of  Hawaiit  which  see. 

Battak  tribe,  Swnatra;  with  distinct  speech,  "diiMng 
in  many  rwtpeeta  ikom  the  Toba "  (Von  Soaenbeig^ 
i  p.  68). 

See  Pellew. 

Tiibe^  S.EL  New  CNdnea ;  see  p.  609. 

laland  between  N.  eoaat  Borneo  and  Philippines ; 
natiTes  apparently  a  mixtore  of  AStas  (Negritos)  and 
Bisayans,  darker  than  the  latter,  and  with  frissly 
hair. 

CSonatry,  S.1L  Somatra,  fkdng  island  Bangka,  between 
Jambi  and  Lampnng;  N.  and  S.  Natiyes  chiefly  of 
pars  Malay  stock  and  speech,  with  Javanese  elements, 
and  written  with  the  Javanese  character.  Palembang 
is  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Malay  civilisation  de- 
veloped nnder  Javanese  infinences.  Here  are  also 
the  Kumring,  Kubu,  and  other  indigenous  peoples  ol 
sub-Malayan  stock  and  speech. 

S.  Australian  tribe ;  Upper  Murray  and  Kiewa  rivera. 

Tagala  nation,  island  Luzon;  with  distinct  language, 
current  in  provinoes  Batain,  Nueva-Ecija,  Pampanga, 
Porao,  and  Zambalea. 

Island,  Philippines ;  two  types,  Negrito  and  BIsaymn. 

Bisayan  nation,  Philippines ;  with  distinct  speech  cur- 
rent in  island  Negros  only. 

Island,  E,  coast  Sumatra,  S.W.  fiom  Singapore ;  Orang- 
Baniiwa  stock  and  speech. 

Tagala  nation,  Philippines ;  with  distinct  language  eu> 
rent  in  provinces  Bangu^t,  Zambales,  Nueva-Ec^a, 
and  Pangattinan,  ialsnd  Luzon. 

8.E.  Australiau  tribe ;  about  Moira,  Victoria. 

Australian  tribe,  Lower  Gk>ulbum  river,  in  the  Eotiipna 
ooontiy;  perbapa  the  tallest  native  race,  averaging 
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Fftpalcft 
Piftpdan 


Parigi 
Parnkalla 
Pftssumoh 
pBSundaii 

Pftnmota  • 
Polew       • 

Penrhyn   . 


Pepnkhwan       • 

Kabanm    •        • 

Pern 

Pertobe     .        • 

Pillawinbtaiuk  . 

Pine-gorine 

Pitcaim    . 


Poggy 

Nassau  . 
Polynesian 

Ponape     • 


Port  Carteret 
Port  Praslin 
Port  Dalrymple 

Pom 

Ponnoinjon 
Pnrteet  Chowel 

QUAIBO     . 

Kaiatka  . 
Rapa-nnl  • 


■ix  feet ;  are  the  same  as  theWaningotbitn,  nofw(1879) 

reduced  to  eight  or  ten  souls ;  speech  very  enphonioaa. 
Tribe,  S.K  New  Gninea;  see  p.  609. 
»A  ''friszly-haired;**  the  ooUectlTe  name  here  adopted 

for  one  of  the  three  dark  Interooeanic  raoee,  as  ftilly 

explained  at  pp.  696-6.    Bee  also  sab-Papdaa  Bast 

and  West 
Snb-Papiian  tribe,  MJnshasa,  N.  Celebes,  near  Henada 
S.  Austodian  tiibe^  Spencer's  Gulf  and  Port  Titnoaln. 
See  SarawL 
The  Javanese  name  of  the  Snnda  oonntry,  W.  diviakm 

Java.    See  Sonda. 
SeeToamotn. 
Islands,  N.  Pacific,  W.  Carolines;  Miknmesian  stock  and 

speech,  marking  the  westernmost  limits  of  this  race. 
Island,  a  Pacific,  9"  B.  lat,  179*  W.  long.    Mabori, 

with  an  infusion  of  Papiian  blood  (Raaken) ;  the 

easternmost  point  to  which  the  Papfian  element  has 

been  traced. 
The  collectiye  name  of  the  dvilised  Halayia  tribes; 

Formosa. 
SeeCeram. 
See  WarmambfiL 

S.K  Australian  tribe ;  Pyrenees  mountains. 
S.K  Australian  tribe^  at  junction  rivers  Munrny  sad 

Gtoulbum. 
Island,  S.  Pacific,  S.E.  from  Gambler  and  Toamotii 

i«Vn<iii,    Natiyes  half-caste  "iBwgiia^  and  TahititBs; 

speech  English. 

Island,  W.  coast  Sumatra.     See  Mentftwey. 

Bather  a  geographical  than  an  ethnical  term ;  sad  ban 
accordingly  rejected,  as  ftilly  explained  at  pp.  596-7. 

Island,  Carolines;  well-marked  Mikroneeiaa  dialect 
with  distinct  Mahoii  affinities,  such  as  the  eostom  of 
tabooing  words,  the  use  of  special  words  to  chie&i  as 
in  Samoa,  etc    Grammar  by  Gulick  (1858). 

New  Ireland  tribes;  sub-Pfepfian;  vocabulary  in  Voyage 
de  V  Astrolabe. 

Tasmanian  tribe;  vocabulary  in  Vofoge  de  VAMtnUbt; 
extinct. 

Islands.    See  Kentftwey. 

Australian  tribe^  W.  Victoria,  east  of  Seira  Kange. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  S.E.  of  L.  Boloke^ 

Tribe,  S.E.  New  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

See  Tahiti. 

ue.  ''Great  Bapa,"  Easter  Island,  S.  Psdfle.  Marks 
the  extreme  eastern  linut  of  the  Mahori  race  and 
speech ;  chief  tribe  Teapy ;  repeopled  probably 
through  Tuamotu  firom  Tahiti.  The  present  Inhahit- 
ants  cannot  have  been  the  builders  of  the  remaikahk 
monuments  scattered  over  this  island. 
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BnotonipR 


Rataliaii    •        •        • 


Rennell    • 


•        • 


Rhio-IinggR 


Boka 


Boma 
Boio 


BoW 


• 


•        ■        • 


t        • 


Botuiuft 


Brnnthkni 

SADQira    • 

Sthoe 

Siint  Yinooni  Oulf 

SHU 


Sakatevft 


laUad,  8.  Fiacifle,  Henrey  groap ;  two  tribes.  1.  Ngati 
KaxikAi  traditioiuJly  dMoended  of  Kariks  from 
Manukm  island  in  W.,  probably  tba  Samoan  Mawua; 
2.  I^gaii  Tangiia,  descended  of  Tangiia  from  district 
Faaa,  TahitL  Thus  the  Hervey  gronp  would  seem 
to  bave  been  peopled  ttom  Tabiti  and  Samoa.  Speecb 
presents  sevesal  peculiarities  constitating  a  distinct 
dialect ;  grammar  by  Bnzaoott  (1864). 

See  Minabasa. 

Snb'Malayan  nation,  S.W.  coast  Sumatra,  stretcbing 
from  tbe  Menangkabn  sontbwards  to  the  Lampnng 
country ;  divided  into  a  number  of  "  Saku,"  or  tribes, 
speaking  a  distinct  language,  written  in  a  peculiar 
cbaracter  based  on  tbe  DavanAgari.  Dr.  Van  Leent 
says  tbey  are  a  mixed  Malay  and  Jayanese  lace^ 
fSnirly  dviliBed.    Chief  station,  Bencoolen. 

Island,  S.  Pacific,  off  S.W.  coast  S.  Cbristoval  (Solomon 
group) ;  natives  said  to  be  of  Midori  stock,  marking 
the  extreme  W.  limits  of  the  race  in  this  direction. 

Islands,  Malacca  Strait.  Hero  are  three  classes  of  Malays: 
Orang-Darat,  "landsmen  ;*'  Orang*Utan,  "wild  men 
of  the  forest;'*  and  Orang>Laut,  "seafarers"  (sea 
gipsies). 

Sub-Papfiao  tribe,  with  distinct  speech ;  island  Floris, 
Sundas. 

Island,  E.  trom  Wetter,  N.B.  of  Timor ;  natiyes  of  sub- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech. 

The  natives  of  Tule  island,  8.B.  coast  New  Guinea ; 
speech  quite  distinct  from  those  of  mainland ;  and 
people  of  lighter  colour ;  seem  to  be  moro  recent 
arrivals  firom  E.  Polynesia;  Mahori  stock?  (C.  Stone). 

Island,  20  m.  off  W.  end  Timor ;  natives  apparontly  of 
mixed  Malayan  and  Indian  stc«k,  with  distinct  speech 
akin  to  Savoe;  mixed  with  Timor,  Malay,  and 
Javanese  elements ;  an  very  dark,  but  have  lank 
hair;  thereforo  are  not  sub-Papdans  like  the  Timorese. 

Island,  N.  from  Fyi,  W.  from  Samoa;  12'  a  lat,  I7r 
£.  long.  Mahori  stock  andspeech,  with  decided  sub- 
Papfian  aiflnities. 

SeeCenun. 

Dyak  tribe^  on  Sadong  river,  Sarawak,  Borneo  (Wallaoe, 
p.  64). 

Sub-PapOan  tribe^  with  distinct  speech ;  N.  peninsula 
Jilolo;  akin  to  Galela  (Wallace). 

Australian  tribe,  S.  coast;  vocabulary  in  Vojfoge  de 
VAttrolabe. 

A  teim  nearly  synonymous  with  Orang-Banllwa;  ap- 
plied by  tbe  Malays  to  all  the  rude  tribes  of 
Malacca  and  ac^acent  islands. 

OoUactive  name  of  the  tribes  on  W.  coast  Madagascar. 
Malayan  stock,  with  a  large  infbsion  of  African  and 
Arab  blood,  especially  in  the  north.  Tribes  men- 
tioned by  Bishop   KasteU-Coniish    {Tour  in  If, 
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Sakann  • 

SaUbabo  . 
Tolur 

Salwmtfty  • 

Sftmang 

Samauw  • 

Samoa  • 


Samplt     •        • 

Samsan  • 

San  Cfaziatoval  . 

Sandalwood 
Sangurand 
Sian . 

Sandwich .        • 
Santa  Croa       • 


Honimoa  • 
Sarawi      • 


SflBimlf 


Satewal    . 

SaToe        • 

Savn 

Sawee 

Serwatl     • 


Seaoke 


} 


Maiagtmar)  i  Behiiotia,  Umaliety,  TandraM,  A» 
tankara. 

Dyak  tribe,  Borneo  (Owwftizd). 

lalaads  mjdway  beitween  Jllolo  and  Mhidanao;  mb- 
Malay  atoek  and  tpeedL 

laland  eloee  to  W.  end  N«w  Guinea ;  natbaa  I^pfian 
and  snVPftpCbn  (Yon  Boaenbezig,  L  888). 

Tha  ooUectiva  name  of  tba  Nogrttoa  of  MaJacwt,  See 
p.  595. 

Islands  three  miles  off  W.  end  Timor ;  natiTea  of  mb* 
Papuan  stock ;  elosely  aldn  to  those  of  Timor. 

Islands,  S.  Padfie  (  Mabori  stock  and  speech ;  flie  ori- 
ginal home  of  the  raoe  in  Pacific  (see  p.  614).  Speech 
comes  nearest  to  the  puimitiTe  Mahori  language,  and 
almost  alone  retains  the  oifanio  ^  as  in  <SSlMnoe^  <Somm; 
0te.  t  bat  has  recently  changed  tXoh,  For  the  tra- 
ditional homa  of  the  Samoans,  see  note,  p.  612» 

Dyak  tribe,  Borneo,  with  distinct  speech ;  Yocabolaiy 
by  Tiedtke  (Cnst»  p.  140). 

See  Malaoca. 

Island,  Solomon  groap  |  two  distinct  sab-Papoan  dia- 
lects ;  Tocabnluifls  in  Bishop  Patterson's  oollectkMi. 

See  Sumba. 

Idands  midway  between  Celebes  and  Mindanao;  naAfvei 
akin  to  those  of  Henado  (Minahasa),  with  n^gala 
i^fflT^ltkytt 

See  Hawaii 

Islands,  6.  Pacific,  S.  of  Solomon  gronp ;  natlTtst  of 
sab-Plsp{Utn  stock  and  speech ;  sereral  distinct 
kcti ;  two  or  more  in  Sto.  Cmz,  one  very  marked 
Tapona  (Tupna),  several  in  Swallow  gronp^  three  in 
Vsnikoro  (Taneann,  Tanema,  and  Yarikoro), 
last  diftering  greatly,  as  appears  firom 
Yooabnlaries  in  Voyage  de  VAMrolabe, 

Islands  E.  coast  of  Amboyna ;  speech  aUn  to  thst  of 
S.  coast  Ceram. 

Sub-lCalayan  nation  in  the  Psasomah  district,  iaterior 
of  Palembang^  Sumatra;  distinct  langnage  written  with 
the  Bejang  characters.  Dr.  Yan  Lenit  describee  tiiem 
as  half-caste  Battas  and  Ja;?anese ;  are  now  acMed. 

The  aborigines  of  Lombok,  with  distinct  speech  still 
spoken  in  the  interior  uA  on  N.  coast;  elsenitev 
Boliuese  is  current     See  Lombok. 

Island  Carolines ;  Mikronesian ;  vocabulary  in  Fey"!* 
(20  VAgtrolabe, 

Islands  between  Sumba  and  Timor;  natlvea  akin  in 
type  and  speech  to  those  of  Rotti,  which  see  (Wal- 
lace). But  Crawfurd  describes  them  as  sub-Papoaa^ 
with  fiizzly  hair  like  the  Timoreans. 

Islands  between  Timor  and  Timor-Lant ;  natives  of  sab- 
Papuan  stock,  with  distinct  speech  known  as 
from  Idand  Kisso,  westernmost  of  the  group. 
Kissa. 

See  New  Hebrides. 
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flhoHi  TItfrnff 


GHak 

Sian.        • 
Sidda       • 

Siknig 


Smaln 
(Hog.) 


•  •  I 


SimpttDg-Kumi  % 
Sunpang-Snkmble  I 
W">pMg*8in"if*^ftT*g  i 
Simpaiig-KiziB 


Sodetj 
Sedomoo  • 


Solor        •       • 
Sab-Papfian  Eait 


Sab-Papilaii  Waal 


ommi 

Sola. 
XvlU 

BttlQ 


Sinnariap  • 
Snmatn   • 
Indftla 
AndAla 
Partya 


:| 


iA  the  ^'BafiDg  tribea;"  tha  inland  people  of  Great 
Nicobar,  of  which  there  are  three  tribes,  one  on  N., 
one  near  W.  coaat*  and  one  abont  Galathea  river ; 
hitherto  rappoaed  to  be  Negritoa  akin  to  the  Anda- 
maneae^  bat  found  by  Frederick  A*  de  Bdpatorf^  who 
recently  Tiaited  them,  to  be  of  Mongolian  tjfpe,  dif- 
farent  from  the  sab-Malayi  on  coast  Jet  black 
hair,  high  forehead,  noee  hooked  bat  flat  below, 
email  oUiqae  Uack  eyea,  5  ft  8^  in.  high ;  speech 
distinct,  of  unknown  affinities.    See  Nicdar, 

Malay  nation  K  coast  Somatra,  between  the  Batta 
coontry  and  Jambi  N.  and  S. 

BeeSangair. 

Fonnosan  tribe^  with  distinct  speech. 

Bee  Betsimisanca. 

The  coUectiye  name  of  the  Meignl  Islanders^  Indian 
Ocean,  off  coast  British  Bazmah.  Sab-Malayan  stock ; 
speech  distinct 

Isluid  W.  coast  Sumatra;  peopled  by  Malays  from 
Upper  Padang ;  speech  mind  with  Battak  and  Atyeh 
dements  (Von  Rosenbergs  L  115).    See  Maros. 

Districts,  Samatra,  bordering  on  the  Batta  coontry; 
people  and  speech  dosely  akin  to  Singkal,  which  see. 
(Von  Bosenbergs  L  p.  54.) 

Ck>antry  Samatra,  2'  Itf  8.  lat,  98*  E.  long. ;  people 
and  langnage  of  mixed  Malay,  Atyeh,  Battak,  and 
Niaa  ekments  (Yon  Boaenbexg^  L  44). 

Islands;  see  TahitL 

Islands,  S.  Pacific,  E.  from  New  Goinea ;  sab-Papdan 
stock  and  speech ;  several  distinct  langaages,  of  which 
best  known  are — Baaro,  Gaadakanar  (Gera),  Ulaaa, 
Mara  Ma-siki,  Anadha,  Mahaga,  and  Eddystone. 

Island  off  E.  end  Florii ;  sab-Papdan  race  and  speech. 

The  oollectiTe  name  here  adopted  for  the  mixed  Mahori 
and  Fapdan  race  stretching  fix>m  New  Guinea  east- 
wards to  Fyi ;  eqoiTalent  to  the  Melanetian  of  Ger- 
man anthropologists.    See  Papilan  and  p.  595. 

The  oollectiTe  name  here  adopted  for  the  mixed  Malay 
and  Fapdan  race,  stretching  from  New  Guinea  west- 
warda  to  Floris  island.  Under  this  heading  are 
grouped  most  of  the  so-called  A^tiroa  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.    See  Fapdan,  and  p.  595. 

Tribe,  Fhilippinea,  with  distinct  speech  coirent  in  pro- 
▼ince  Bontoc,  Island  Luzon. 

Islanda  N.  itom  Burn,  £.  ttom  Celebes ;  natlTas  of  sub- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech. 

lalanda  between  Borneo  and  Mindanao ;  natiyes  of  sub- 
Malayan  stock,  with  speech  akin  to  the  BisayaUs 
written  in  the  Arabic  character. 

See  Madurese. 

Two  types,  pure  Malayan  and  sub-Malayan.  The  first 
is  represented  by  the  Falembang,  Jambi,  and  Siak 
on  E.  coast,  and  Menangkabu  on  W.  coast;  the 
second  by  the  Atyes  (Achinese)  and  Battaks  in  N. : 
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Samba      • 
Sandalwood 
Chandava. 
Snmbawa  • 


SandaneM 


Strong      0 
Simtii^      • 

Tabellob 
Taga-baloya 

Tagala 
Tagalog    • 


TaMti 


Taipi 


Tai-wan    • 
Talacaogo 

Talant 


I 


the  Knbo,  Abong,  Lnbii,  Samwi,  Kvmring^  and  Kot^ 
inohi  in  the  centre ;  and  Begong  and  Lampnng  in 
S.  The  pure  lialays  are  moetly  Mohammedans, 
speaking  High  Malay  or  dialects  closely  related  to  it, 
written  with  the  AraUo  chaiacter;  the  others  are 
partly  Moslems,  partly  Pagans,  some  savage,  otheri 
semi-civilised,  with  distinct  languages  written  with 
several  peculiar  characters  all  based  on  the  archaic 
Indian  of  the  Asoka  inscriptions. 

Island  S.  from  Floris ;  natives  of  sab-Malayan  stock, 
with  distinct  speech. 

Island  between  Lombok  and  Floris;  natives  of  anb- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech,  with  Bogis  and  Mang- 
kassar  afi^ties.  Here  were  six  distinct  nationa  and 
langaages  before  the  great  eraption  (1816)  of  Mount 
Tomboro — Sumbanese,  Bima,  Dompo,  Sanger,  Pope- 
kat,  Tombora.  The  last  two  have  since  disappeand, 
having  probably  perished  on  that  occasion. 

Sub-Malayan  nation,  W.  section  Java,  as  far  east  as  pro- 
vince Cheribon.  Area,  12,000  square  miles ;  speedi 
distinct,  with  Javanese  and  Malay  elements  in  pro- 
portion of  850  in  1000  words;  written  generally 
with  the  Javanese  alphabet.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties, the  Basa-Menak  or  High  Sundaneae^  and  Base* 
Kuring  or  Low  Sundanese. 

Island ;  see  Ualan. 

Dyak  tribe,  Borneo  (Grawfrud). 

SeeOalela. 

Wild  tribe,  Philippines,  Island  Mindanao^  proYinee 
Caraga ;  Bisayan  stock. 

The  chief  nation  in  Luzon  and  Mindoro,  IhilippinM. 
Midayan  stock,  with  highly-developed  language  writ- 
ten in  a  peculiar  character  based  on  the  Devanlgsri, 
and  current  in  provinces  Bataan,  Bulacan,  Camarinei^ 
N.  Cavite,  Infknta,  Isabela,  Lsguna,  Manila,  Moroi^ 
Nueva-Bc^a,  Principe,  Tayabas  and  Bambales,  IdaBd 
Luzon,  and  exclusively  in  Island  Mindoro,  bat  not 
elsewhere  in  the  Philippines;  current  also  in  the 
Muianne  groups  which  has  been  partly  xepeopled 
firom  Luzon. 

Island,  S.  Pacific.  Mahori  stock  and  speech;  people 
traditionally  from  Havaiki  (Savaii),  Samoa;  first 
settlement  at  ffavaii,  in  island  Raiatea. 

Tribe,  island  Nuku-Hiva,  Marquesas ;  retains  the  oigank 
ng,  elsewhere  in  the  group  changed  to  ir  or  «: 
tangi;  N.B.  Ifarquesas  taki;  SJK,  Marquesas, 
=to  cry. 

See  Formosa. 

Wild  tribe,  PhUippfaies,  Island   Mindanao, 
Carega  ;  Bisayan  stock. 

Island  midway  between  Moluccas  and  Mindanai> ;  tab- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech,  with  BLsayan  affinities. 
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Tana 

Tanala 
Tanavanko 
Tandrona . 
Taneanu   . 
Tanema    . 
Tangambalanga 
Tangaiyan 
Tangnayan 
Tingaian  . 
Tankay     . 
TaoQnguTODg 
Tarawa     . 

Tanswanacka 

Tasmania. 

Tanai 


Tkwi^n     • 

Tawi-Tawi 

Tchagelalegat 

Teapy 

Tehnlate  . 

Tdnti 

Tenimber. 

Teor         • 

Temate    • 
Tftmate    . 


Terrin  Challiim 
Temunbehal     . 

Teste 
Teto 

Thar-a-mirttong 
Theressa  . 
Tidore      .        • 
TodM     . 


Tikopia     • 
Tnkopia    . 


Timor 


} 


Island,  New  Hebrides  ;    distinct  snb-Piip&m  speech 

(Yon  der  Gkibelentz,  L) 
See  Betsimlsaraca. 

Sub-Papiian  tribe,  with  distinct  speech*  K  Celebes. 
See  Sakalava. 
See  Sta.  Cmz. 
See  Sta.  Craz. 
Australian  tribe,  Upper  Mnrray  and  Eiewa  riyers. 

Tagala  tribes,  Philippines,  with  distinct  langaage  car- 
rent  in  proYinces  Ilocos  N.  and  S.,  Island  Luzon. 

See  Betsimisaraca. 

Australian  tribe  about  Upper  Goulbum  river. 

Island,  Gilbert  group.  Hale  takes  this  as  the  typical 
langaage  of  these  islands. 

S.K  Australian  tribe ;  Port  Albert  and  Tarreyille,  Vic- 
toria. 

Island,  S.E.  coast  Australia ;  natives  extinct  For  affini- 
ties, etc.,  see  p.  599. 

Island,  Sandwich  group.  This  dialect  retains  the 
oiganic  t,  elsewhere  changed  to  X;  in  the  Hawaii  lan- 
guage :  tua=kua,  back. 

See  W^ju. 

Island,  Sulu  Archipelago ;  same  race  and  speech. 

See  Ment&wey. 

See  Rapa-nuL 

See  Ceram. 

See  Ceram. 

Islands  £.  from  Timor  and  Serwatti ;  natives  of  sub- 
Malayan  stock  and  speech. 

Island  midway  between  Ceram  and  Kii  islands.  Sub- 
Papuan  stock  and  speech. 

Island  off  W.  coast  Jilolo,  1"  N.  lat.  Natives  partly 
Malayan  and  sub-Malayan,  but  in  most  "  le  sang  Ma- 
lais  pr^omine"  (Dr.  Hamy  in  BtU.  de  la  Soe,  de  GA>. 
xiiL  p.  482). 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  east  of  Salt  Creek. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  between  river  Hopkins 
and  Fiery  Creek. 

Island,  S.£L  New  Guinea ;  see  p.  609. 

See  Timor. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe,  river  Kiewa,  Victoria. 

See  Nicobar. 

Island  just  south  of  Temate,  W.  coast  Jilolo ;  same 
stock,  and  nearly  same  speech,  as  Temate,  which  see 
(Dr.  Hamy  and  Raffray).  The  proper  native  name 
of  the  island  is  Tod6r9  (Von  Rosenbeig,  ii.  402). 

Island,  S.  Pacific,  S.  of  Sta.  Cruz  islands.  Mahori  race 
and  speech ;  vocabulary  in  Voyage  ds  V Astrolabe; 
has  the  8  implying  direct  Samoan  descent,  and  a  few 
closed  syllables  implying  Papuan  influences. 

Island  K  from  Floris.  Natives  of  sub-Papdan  stock 
and  speech;  several  distinct  langiiagcR.  Wallace 
mentions  Teto  and  Vaiqueno  in  £.,  Brissi  in  W. 
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Ttmor-Lant 

Tmgatingana 

TingnlAii  • 
TippU  . 
Dippa  . 
Tirtalowa-Kanl 

Tirtlmng  • 
Toba 
Tobi 

Lord  North 
Tobo 
Togean     • 


Tokelaa  • 
Tombra  • 
Tomohon  • 
Tomore    • 

Tonga 
Friendly  . 

Tonga-tabn 


Toonun    • 
Toto 
Toula 
Toulon 
Tourahonong 
Tracy 
Tnamota  . 
Paomotn  . 

Tnbuai  . 

Tnpuai  • 

Tukopia  . 
Tulur 

Tupuan  . 
Tunga 

Tiirrubul  . 

Tutoila  . 


Timorean  proper  is  omiait  g«n«n]ly  in  oentra  and 
W. ;  Manatoto  in  N.K ;  and  Malay  ii  TeniaeiilBr  at 
extreme  S.W.  end  and  on  a^jaoent  idet  But  aee 
Belonese. 

"Seaward  Timor.*'  Island  E.  from  Timor  ;  Uigesft  of 
the  Tenimber  gronp^  which  see. 

Australian  tribe,  Strenlecki'a  Chreek  ;  Oooper'a  Gvsak ; 
akin  to  the  Deeriea. 

See  Tanguian. 

B.  Australian  tribe,  N.  of  Moveton  Bay. 

S JL   Anstralian  tribe^  between   Tkmbo   and    Bmomj 

riyers. 
S.K  Australian  tribe,  about  Nicholson  riYer. 
SeeBattak. 

Island,  N.  Pacific ;  well-marked  Mikroneaian  dialaet 

See  Ceram. 

Islands,  EL  coast  Celebes.  NatiTes  inland  aub-Papfian ; 
with  ''  quite  distinct  speech "  (Yon  Boeenbog^  iL 
268)  on  coast  Bugia. 

Islands.    See  Union. 

See  New  Ireland. 

See  Minahasa. 

Sub-Malayan  people,  E.  peninsula  Gdebes ;  ipaach  di»> 
tinct ;  current  also  in  Island  Batchian. 

Islands,  S.  Pacific,  K  firom  Fgi ;  natives  of  Mahori 
stock  and  speech,  intermediate  between  Samnan  and 
Maori.   Varieties  are :  Tongatabn,  Hapai,  YaTan. 

f^.  "Sacred  Tonga;"  island,  Tonga  group.  This  dia- 
lect is  remarkable  for  the  frequent  change  of  oigmnie 
;?  to  d,  a  sound  scarcely  elsewhere  occurring  in  any 
pure  Mahori  language;  is  due  probably  to  Fyiaa 
(sub-Papfian)  influence. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  west  of  Cuzdia'a  Greek. 

See  Manatoto. 

Tribes,  S.E.  New  Guinea.    See  p.  608. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 

Island.    See  Vaitupu. 

Archipelago,  K  from  Tahiti ;  Mahori  stock  and  apeaeh; 

originally  from  Tahiti;  the  Tahitian  la  gradually 

encroaching  on  the  local  dialecta. 

See  Austral,  IL 

See  Tikopia. 

See  Salibabo. 

SeeSta.  Cruz. 

See  Celebes. 

E.  Anstralian  tribe,  S.  Queensland. 

Island,  Samoa ;  .snb-variety  of  Samoan ;  here,  tiie  ptie* 
tice  of  changing  t  to  ky  now  uniTersal  in  the  groniv 
seems  to  have  first  begun  (Whitmee^  SamooM  Oram" 
mar,  p.  1). 
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Valmm 
Strang 


Vim 
Wallii 

Union 
TokeUa 

Uolaroi 

Ulan* 

Utm 

Vaitapn 

Trtoej 

YttaSkato 


vm 


VnBouraiMi 


Wabbo    • 
Wagg»-Waggft  • 

Walyd 

Wtigia     .  ) 

r  Wfttar^idaBd  ")   ( 


Uand,  E.  Carolines;  Mikronosian;  Tocab.  in  Voy- 
age  de  V Astrolabe,     "La  langne  d*Ualan  est  fort 
femaiqnaUe  en  ce  qn'elle  s'^igne  oonsidteblement 
dn  MolaSfo  comme  dn  polyndsien,"  (p.  176). 
L  Island,  S.  Pisciflc ;  liahori  stock  and  speech. 

n.  Island,  Loyalty  groups  peopled  firom  WalUs ;  hence 
a  liahori  dialect  is  BtiU  cnxrent  here^  snb*Pap6an 
being  spoken  elsewhere  in  this  gronp. 

Islands  (Fftkaofo,  Noknnono,  Atafa),  three  degrees 
N.  of  Samoa;  ICahori  sto<^  and  speech;  peopled 
direct  from.  Samoa. 

AnstraUan  tribes,  Queensland. 

See  Solomon  Islands. 

SeeUea. 

See  Timor. 
Island.    SeeEDice. 

See  Sta  Crux.  The  Yanikoro  and  MalUcolo  natiyes  are 
amongst  the  most  dolichocephalons  on  the  globe  (G. 
Bosk,  in  Jour.  Anihrop,  ItutiLf  Jan.  1877). 

Islands,  S.  Pacific ;  snb*Bspdan  stock  and  speech  in  the 
W.  gronp  (Leeward  or  Ba  Islands) ;  the  Lnkeba,  or 
E.  gronp,  is  peopled  by  the  Kaitongaviti,  a  mixed 
Viti  and  Tonga  (MahOTi)  race;  hak  and  speech 
Papdan,  with  Tonga  elements  in  latter;  colour, 
features,  and  religion  Mahori.  There  are  altogether 
fifteen  distinct  dialects,  of  which  seven  are  known  to 
the  missionaries,  and  four  reduced  to  writing,  the 
standard  being  the  Mban  or  Ban  spoken  on  S.£  side 
Viti-Leyn,  about  Bewa  delta ;  letter  /  unknown  in 
W.  group,  introduced  firom  Tbnga,  in  the  K  group ; 
henoe  ViU  ii  the  oollectiye  name  in  former,  Fgi  in 
latter.  Chief  tribes — Mban,  the  ruling  people  up  to 
time  of  annexation,  Macuata,  Cakaudrove,  Lau, 
Bewa,  Somo  Somo»  Verata,  Maitasiri,  Mbua,  Lakemba, 
Tai  Levn,  Serua,  Namosi,  Nadroga,  Ra,  Yasawa, 
Mbena,  Nama,  Mba,  Yndd,  Rakeiaki,  Yura,  and  in 
the  hills  the  Kai  Colos,  still  reputed  cannibals  (De 
Riod,  ^f^'). 

Mbe  with  distinct  sub-Papdan  speech ;  New  Hebrides, 
N.  side  Island  Whitsuntide. 

AnstFslian  tribe,  about  river  IfLeaj. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe;  New  South  Wales^  Murrum- 
btdgee  river. 

SeeCeram. 

Islands,  W.  end  New  Guinea ;  natives  inland  Papiian, 
on  coast  sub-Papuan ;  speech  entirely  PapOan,  cur- 
rent also  on  coasts  of  Mysol,  Salwatty,  N.W.  New 
Guinea,  and  the  islands  in  Geelvink  Bay  (Wallace^ 
p.  629).  The  coast  people  call  those  of  interior 
Orang-Hindu,  i.e,  ** Indians"  (Yon  Bosenberg;  a 
880). 
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Walky-Waiky  . 

Waisama  . 
Wajau 

Tuwi^'u     . 


Wakasito  . 
Wamba-Wamba       ) 
Yamba-Yamba .       ) 
Wamma    . 
Waningotbmi    . 
Wanmuzig-WamaTmg- 

Eur 
Wanumbae 
WaTTnambal     .       ) 
Pertobe     .        .       \ 
Watty-Watty   . 

WawTUTong 
Wayapo    . 
Weereitch-weereitch  . 
W«rrupunuig    . 
Wetter 

Wbitewumdink 
Wbitsuntlde 
Wiralhore .        • 
Wiradurei 
Wiradhurri 
Wirairoi    .        • 


} 


Witovnmmg    . 
Wituro 
Wokan 

Woddowrong    . 
Woolwiirong 
Wolaroi    . 
WooUum  . 
WoUiim   ba   Bellum 

bellum  . 
Worajerg  . 

Wonike  ba  Kunang 

yang     . 
Wullathara       • 


XULLA       •  • 

Yaibt-Yairt   . 

Yak-Eumban    . 
Yaknn 


S.E.  AnstiaUan  tribe;  Mnmy  riTsr,  aboyv  DulfaiK 

Junctioii. 
See  Genua. 
See  Bajan. 
The  most  enterprieing  of  the  Bngis  nation ;  in  oeatn 

S.W.  peninsula  Celebes,  S^-i""  S.  lat.,  stretching  east 

to  Gulf  of  Boni ;  have  settlements  in  Singapore  and 

many  other  seaports  of  the  archipelago. 
See  Amboyna. 
S.£.   Australian  tribe;  Mniray  riyer,  aboye  Dazling 

Junction. 
See  Aru. 
See  Paigurang. 

Australian  tribe ;  L.  TTinifmnrftli^  Winunen,  Yictoria. 
See  Am. 

Australia,  W.  Yiotoria,  near  L.  Terang. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  river  Muiray,  between  Ediuea 

and  Darling  Junction. 
S.  Australian  tribe^  N.  and  K  of  Port  Phillip  Bay. 
See  Boeroe. 

Australian  tribe ;  W.  Australia,  east  of  river  EumeralhL 
Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria,  east  of  Fiery  Creek. 
Island  off  N.K  coast  Timor ;  same  race  and  speech. 
Australian  tribe,  Wimmera,  Victoria. 
Island.    See  Vunmaruma. 
E.  Australian  tribe,  akin  to  the  EamilaroL 
E.  Australian  tribes,  frontier  New  South  Wales ;  speedi 

akin  to  Eamilaroi,  and  generally  current  along  riven 

Namoi,  Barwan,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Darling. 

(Grammar  by  Rev.  James  GAnther). 
S.  Australian  tribe,  about  Geelonj^ 
S.  E.  Australian  tribe. 
See  Aru. 

Australian  tribe ;  Victoria,  near  lake  Colae. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  near  Western  Point,  Victoria. 
E.  Australian  tribe. 

Australian  tribe,  L.  Wellington,  Gippsland,  "Victoria. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  on  La  Trobe  river,  at  Bosedale 

and  L.  Reeves,  Victoria. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe ;  from  Howling  to  Dora  Don,  30 

mUes  above  Albury. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe;  on  rivers  MitcheD,  NlcholsQii, 

and  Tambo,  Victoria. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe;  river  Muiiay,  at  and  bebw 

Moama. 

See  Sulla. 

E  Australian  tribe ;  Muiray  river,  between  EcbiicB  nd 

Darling  Junction. 
S.E.  Australian  tribe^  Darlin^^ 
See  Jakun. 
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YamtMt-Yuiiba 

Tantrawnnter 

Yaako-Taako 

Tap 

Yana-Bandini 
Yana-Yaira 
Yehen       • 
Yenghen  • 
Ycdta 

Ycfowa 

Yerro-Ywrd 

Yonrwychall 

YowangOlam 

Yaabel 

Yuailb-Yitaifb 

Ynkan 

Yide 

Zkbd 

Zelnuno    • 
Ztngkal    . 


} 


See  Wam'ba-Wam1)a. 

Anstnlian  tribe,  Cooper's  Greek. 

S.E.   Australian  tribe;  about  L.  Yietoiia  and    riyer 

Bnftis  ;  speak  the  Marowra  language. 
Island,  W.  Carolines ;  well-marked  ifikronesian  dialect 
AnstnQian  tribe,  abont  rirer  Mlieay. 
Australian  tribe ;  formerly  on  river  Yazra-Yarra,  Victoria. 

Bee  New  Caledonia. 

S.E.  Australian  tribe;  at  jimction  riyers  Darling  and 
Muxraj. 

Minoopie  tribe,  N.  AndaTuau. 

&E.  Australian  tribe ;  Mildura,  Lower  Murray  riyer. 

Australian  tribe ;  W.  Victoria,  between  riyer  Wannon 
and  Grange  Bun. 

M  Highlanders ;  '*  the  oolleetiye  name  of  the  S.E.  Aus- 
tralian tribes  on  the  (Soulbum  uplands. 

Island ;  see  Mahaga,  under  Solomon  Islands. 

Australian  tribe,  W.  Victoria. 

The  coUectiye  name  of  the  uncivilised  sab-Malayan 
tribes^  Formosa. 

Island.    SeeRoro. 

Bee  Cebu. 

SeeCebnana 

BeeBattak. 
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Abaca,  176, 181 

AborlgliiM  of  AttrtnUa,  M 
ohancter  uf ,  80 
treatment  or  wlvM,  89 
food  of,  M 
waapone  of,  M 
OMioesof,  06 
baiter  anknig,  M 
oceapationa  of.  M 
amnaamenta  or,  98 
pnniahmaiita  of,  99 
ware  of;  99 
x«Ua;iaiiof,100 
Imnal,  modea  of,  100, 108 
earemoniea  aatong,  101 
mairiafea,  101 
nineaa  and  death,  108 
uovmliigoereiiioiiiea,  108 
laagnaflea  of,  104 
pvobalue  otmn  of,  106 
popolation  of,  100 
of  Taamania,  M8 

Aim  de  Tlo,  188 

Aeacia,41 

Jlfloefai  aMkorci,  98 

Adelaida,  108 
Admimlty  lalanda.  486 

natirea  of,  4M 
Agzfonltora,  In  Anafcralia,  118 

of  New  Galadoniaiia,  481 

inNcir8oiiUiWaka,141 

laTletoi1a,178 
AkaiTl  plaina,  684 
Albany,  118 
Albay,  186 
Albert  dlatrtet»  147 

ftrar,  no 
Anraiy,  188 
Alenndzlna,  laka^  IM 
AlAiroa.890 
Allen,  Mr.  a,in  New  Gnlnaa, 


AlUgator  flvw,  prediAoai  of, 

Alptna  Tcgetatloo,  48 
Anuulena,  lake,  104 
Amboyna,  409 

trade  of.  411 

wood,  411 

brrnlaland,  476 
>,476 


Ameiieana  In  Union  Idand, 
608 

Amoental,  808 
Ampanam,  418 
Anioisora  roleano,  600 
Amnaementa  of  Aoatonllan 

nativea,  98 
Amwa,  476 

Ancient  temnlea  of  Jara^  810 
renudna  in  Borneo,  881 
monnmenta  In  Tonga  la- 
land,  600 
forte  In  Oparo,  607 
remaina  In  Fttcalm  la- 
land,  617 
reinaina  In  Baater  laland, 

618 
remaina  In  ICalden'a  la- 
land,  614 
remaina  in  Tinian,  644 
mina  in  FonapA,  689 
tomb^  Tahiti,  488 
Andai,  441  

Aneitonm,  476 

Angora  goata  in  IHetorla,  171 

Animal  Ufa  of  Anataidia.  61 

Animala  of  New  Bonth  walea, 
188 
of  Victoria,  170 
ofWeatAuatna]a,lll 
of  Qneenaland,  121 
of  Fhilippinea,  171 
of  Java,  818 
of  the  Moloeeaa,  896 
of  B«ida,414 
of  Timor  group,  418 
0fFUiIalandB,486 
ofManhaUIaland,684 

Anoa,88S 

Anaon,  Captain,  on  Ladxonea 
Ialand,648 

Anteohinna,  67 

AnHarii  toviearia,  811 

Antipodea  laland,  671 

Antique,  188 

Aopo,  601 

Aparri  riTor,  184 

Apia,  608,  604 

Apter3rx,681 

Araba  in  the  Xolneean^  401 

AraM«uriaCo6kii,4Sl 


Arauearia  aetJm,  674 
Aridity  of  Central  Anitralia 
11 

of  Timor  group,  418 
Arthoi'a  lake,  141 

xiyer,  241 
ArtOMTjmi  indu,  698 
Arte  of  the  JaTaneae,  818 

of  the  Polyneaiana,  494 
AROwamlth.  Mount,  184 
Antm  wrdiMium,  686 

«eii2tiilwm,  688 
Am  lalanda,  459 
Aaeenaion  Island,  689 
Aahborton  riTer,  209 
Aaaooiationa  in  Pelew  lalanda, 

641 
Astrolabe  bay,  449,  468 
Atrichidn,  60 
Atimanoo^  611 
Anckland  lalanda,  671 
Auckland,  681 
Aurora  Island,  475 
Austral  lales,  614 
Auatralasia,  definition,  1 

extent,  8 

physical  foatniea^  4 

ocean  deptha,  8 

noeaof,  8 

natural  hiatoiy,  9 

neology,  10 

dlTisions  of,  11 
Anatimllan  Hon,  antiquity  of; 
60 

Alpa,188 
Auatralia,  dlmenaiona,  form, 
etc.,  18 

general  contour  ct,  14 

mountains  of,  16 

interior  of,  20 

"acmba"of,10 

lakeao£;iO 

rlTeraof,  18 

climate  of,  18^  18 

vegetation  of,  88 

European  planta  in,  49 

animala  of,  61 

geology  of,  84 

oolonfiatlon  of,  107 

early  history  of,  108 

Inland  exploration  of,  110 
by  Hume,  111 
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AftftnliA,  inland  ezploiatlon 
of,  by  Start,  112 
by  Mitchell,  118 
by  Byre  and  Sturt,llS 
by    Leichardt    and 

Kennedy,  116 
by  Gregory,  117 
by  M'Dooall  Stuart, 

117 
by  Burke  and  Wills, 

119 
byHowittandlCKln- 

lay,  121 
by  Landaborougtiand 

Walker,  121 
by  Giles,  Warburton, 

and  Forrest,  123 
general  results  of,  126 
material  progress  of,  128 
growth  of  population,  128 
agriculture  of.  128  . 
mineral  wealtn  of,  129 
commerce  of.  131 
xailways  ana  telegraphs 

in,  182 
postal  system  In,  182 
Avoca  xlyer,  167 

Babber,  432 

Babelthnap,  640 

Babirusa,  381 

B^Jns  and  Lanuna  in  Borneo, 
868 

Balabao,  298 

Balanguini,  297 

BaU,  420 

Balambangan,  878 

Balguey  island,  378 

BalUrat,  184 

Ballnese  in  Lombok,  428 

Balusan,  volcano,  286 

Banajao  mountain,  288 

Banca,842 

Banda,  412 

Bandicoots,  65 

Baniarmassing,  868 

Banks'  Islands,  476 

Banksia.40 

Barbosa  s  account  of  Celebes, 
887 

Barcoo  river,  26,  219,  220 

Barossa  range,  193 

Barren  island,  240 

Barter  of  Australian  natives, 
96 

Basilan,  296 

Basilisk  island,  462 

Baas  and  Flinders,  discoveries 
by,  100 

Batanta,461 

Bataks,  840 

Batang-gadis  river,  882 

Batavta,826 

Batohian,  408 

Batharst,  167 

Batu  islands,  841 

Baxter  river,  469 

Bays  and  harbours  in  Queens- 
land, 220 


'*B6agla*iiirv«rtngshfp,110 

Beocari,  Dr.,  in  New  Guinea, 
440,  462 

Beechy,  Captain,  on  Fitealm 
Islanders,  616 

Beefwood,  41 

Benkoolen,  846,  846 

BeleUng,  422 

Bellender  Ker  peaks,  220 

Ben  Lomond.  134,  241 

Ben  Nevis,  166 

Biak,462 

Bickmore,  Mr.,   on  ancient 
tombs,  886 

BicoU,  276- 

Bila  river,  884 

Biliton,  844 

Bima,426 

Bintang,  842 

Bird,  Isabel,  on  minlonariea, 
680 

Birds  of  Australia,  68,  61 
naturalised  in  Victoria, 

171 
of  Philippines,  S72 
of  Java,  816 
of  Celebes,  883 
of  the  Moluccas,  899 
of  New  Guinea,  445 
of  New  Hebrides,  475 
of  Sandwich  Islands,  688 
of  New  Zealand,  660 
of  Norfolk  Island,  675 
of  Lord  Howe's  Island,676 

Bisayas  in  Borneo,  862 

Bisavans,  276 

Blackwood  river,  909 

Blenheim,  687 

Bligh  district,  147 

Blue  lake,  194 

Blue  Mountains  of  AnatnUa, 
16,184 
first  crossing  of,  110 

BoatbuUding  at  K6,  416 

Bogong,  Mount,  166 

Bohol,  292 

Bonthaln  peak,  880  889 

Boomerang,  94 

BoraboriL  609 

Botanical  nrdena  in  Java, 
827 

Botany  of  Anstralaaia,  9 
of  Java,  813 
of  New  Guinea,  444 
of  New  Zealand,  666 

Botany  Bay,  liist  discovery 
of,  109 
flora  of;  211 

BOTueo,  847 

mountains  ot,  848 
rivers  of,  849 
geology  of,  860 
vegetation  of,  868 
loology  of,  854 
native  races  of,  865 
Europeans  in,  862 
Bngllsh  In,  864 
chief  towns  ot,  876 
islands  of,  377  I 


Borobodo,  temple  of,  8S 

Bottle-brush  tree,  40 

Bougainville  ialand,  471 

Bourn,  408 

Bonton.  389,  894 

Bower-birds,  61 

Brama  mountain,  90S 

Brantas  river,  309 

Brambanam,  ruins  of,  SSI 

Brenchley,    Mr.,    on    Toqa 
Islands,  500 

Brisbane,  234 

Brisbane  Downs,  135 

British  colony  of  F\ji,  490 

Brooke,  Sir  James,  29S,  364 
wisdom  of,  S66 
success  of.  367,  Sn 

Brown,  Bev.   G.,    oil    New 
Britain.  46 

Bmni,  876 

Bruny  island,  240 

Brush-turkey,  60 

Brushwood  country,  229 

Budawing,  mount,  136 

Buenavista,  289 

Buitenaoiig;  827 

Bugls,  886 

Bugis  confedenMST,  S89 

Bugis  in  New  QulnM.  457 

Bwhmukonifi,  66i8 

Bunbury,  216 

BuDgai  island,  390 

Burdekin  river,  86,  9S0 

Burial  among  Australian  na- 
tives, 100/103 

Burke  and  Wills,  fktal  ope- 
dition  of.  119 

Burice  district,  232 

** Bursters**  in  AuatnUa,  31 

Butteiflies  at  Amboynai^  411 

Butuan  river,  HH 

Burnett  district.  231 

Burnett  river,  220 

Bnsselton,  216 

CAOiYASi  Sooloo^  Wf 

Oidell,408 

Ci^  uput  oil,  408 

Calapan.  288 

Calamines,  298.  SM 

Camels  used  in 

exploration,  124 
Oamnbell  Islsind,  571 

Lord  Q.,  on 
493 

Mr.    F.    A., 
traflle,478 
Gampbelltown.  263 
Cannibalism  of  Bslaka,  3M 

in  New  Ireland,  470 

in  Solomon  Tiilsnfts,  4n 

in  New  Hebrides,  477 

in  New  Caledonia.  481 

of  Ftjians,  487 

inHaniQee 

of  Maorice,6ar 
Oanterbury,  587 

Plains.  647, 587 
Canoes,  AnstraliaB,  06 
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Caaoas  of  Solomon  Iilandtn, 

472 
FolyDesian,  474 

Cape  JerrU,  19S 

Capis,  288,  289 

Caraballhos  monntainfl,  283 

Cartoniferotts  rocks  of  AuM" 
trRlia,65 

Carimata  Islands,  877 

Caroline  Islands,  530 

Carteret,  CapUin,  465 

Cceaalpinia  aappan,  271 

Casuarina,  41 

Castlemaine,  185 

Catbalogan,  291 

Care  foaslls,  Aastrslian,  68 

Caverns,  Australian,  79,  80 

Caves  in  &  Australia,  190 

Coba,290 

Cedar  country  222 

Celebes,  879 

mountaina  and  rlTeiB  of, 

880 
natural  history  of,  881 
birds  of,  888 
faces  of  man  in,  885 
early  accounts  of,  887 
Dutch  possessions  In,  888 
native  states  in,  889 
north  peninsula  of,  890 
islands  belonging  to,  898 

Coram,  406 

Centra  Lant,  414 

CiviliNation  of  Haories,  666 

"Challenger."  the,   at    Ad- 
miralty Islands,  466 

Chambers'  Pillar,  79 

Chatham  Islands,  573 

Chandi  Bewa,  ruins  at,  821 

Charles  Louis  mountains,  86 

Chinese  in  New  South  Wales, 
102 
In  Philippines,  279 
in  the  Moluccas,  402 
In  Borneo,  862 

Chlurana  river,  880 

ChTtatchurch,  588 

Chriatianity  in  the  Philip- 
pines,  2T6,  280 
In  Boraeo,  878 
In  New  Hebrides.  477 
In  Loyalty  Islanos,  484 
In  Fiji  Islands,  490 
in  Tonga  Islands,  500 
In  Savage  Island,  505 
In  Elllce  Islands,  606 
In  Hervey  Islands,  607 
In  Maiqueaaa  Islands,  622 
In  Monahikl,  525 
In  Sandwich  Islands,  681 
in  New  Zealand,  668 

ClMeropiis,66 
Cholaeul  UUnd,  471 
Claience  river,  186 

dUtrict,  147 
CUanthug  jmniMta,  658 
ClimaU  of  Victoria,  170 
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CUnaie  of  West  AnstimUa,  SIO 
of  Queensland,  220 
of  Tasmania,  243 
or  Malay  Islands,  250 
of  Philippines,  269 
of  Java,  812 
of  New  Caledonia,  480 
of  Marquesas  Islands,  521 
of  New  Zealand,  558,  678 
Cloves,  406,  410 
Clones,  185 

Coal  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  148, 
144 
in  Queensland,  224 
in  Borneo,  850 
in  New  Zealand,  666, 680, 

686 
river,  241 
Coast  ranges,  185 
Coffee  at  Menado,  892 

in  Timor,  431 
GoUingwood,  685 
Colonisation  of  Austrslia,  107 
of  New  Sooth  Walea,  141 
of  Victoria,  176 
of  South  Australia,  198. 
of  West  Australia,  218 
of  Tasmania,  247 
of  New  Zealand,  577 
Colony  of  New  Zealand,  677 
native  wars  in,  678 
growth  of  population,  678 
Commerce  of  Australia,  131 
Comrie,Dr.,B.N.,on  FaptUms, 

454 
Gondamine  river,  220 
Connor,  Lieutenant^  on  Pa- 

ptlans,  447 
Cook's  Archipelago,  606 
Cook,  Captain,  exploration  in 
Australia,  109 
on  Marquesas  Island,  621 
Cook  district,  233 
Cooktown,  236 
Cooper's  Creek,  219 
Copper  in  New  South  Wales, 
148 
In  South  AnstiaUa,  198 
Corobboriea,  98 
Goto  Batu,  294,  296 
Coontiea,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, of  New  South 
WiJea,  14S 
of  Victoria,  180.183 
of  South  Australia,  208 
of  West  Auatialia,  215 
of  Tsamania,  261 
of  New  Zealand,  681 
Oonpang,  430 
Cradle  Mountain,  241 
Grawftud,  Mr.,  on  Javanese, 

817 
Cnllarin  range,  186 
Cunningham,  Mr.,  mvider  of, 

112 
CQseiis,881 
Cyanoramfkfti  Bafntri,  676 

DaotTfdkm  Fnmklimi,  246 


ItaerwKiftMeiipfMfliMMi,  668 
D'Albertis  in  New  Guinea, 

440,447 
Dalrymple,  mount,  220 
Damma,  481 
Dammara  aMMtralUt  558 
Dampier  in  Australia,  109 
in  New  Guinea,  488 
at  New  BriUin,  468 
Dana  on  geology  of  Tahiti,  610 
Darling  river.  28, 186 
range,  209 
distxict,  147 
Downs  district,  230 
Dasyurids,  66 
DaMyurus  s  Sareophilus,  69 
Davas,  296 
Daylesford,  186 
Death-rate  in  Australia,  28 
De  Couto's  account  of  Celo> 

bes,  687 
Decrease  of  Maories,  668 
Deer  in  Victoria,  171 
De  Grey  river,  209 
De  Horsey,  Admiral,  on  Pit> 

cairn  Island,  616 
Delli,  430 
Doloraine,  268 
Dense  population,  635 
D'Entrecasteanz  Islands,  462 
Derwent,  241 
Desert  sandstone,  67 
origin  of,  78,  81 
Didunoului  atrigiroilrU,  608 
Dingo,  61.  68 
Diprotodon.  68 
Districts  of  New  Sonth  Wales, 

147 
Dividing  Range,  134, 166 
DJokokfl^  827 
Dobbo,  460. 
Donda  mountain,  880 
Drifts,  auriferous,  71,  72,  78 
Drifts  and  alluvinma,  origin 

of,  83 
Dromomia,  69 
Droughts  in  Australia,  84 
Duff  Ishmds,  474 
Dugong,64 

Duke  of  Tortc  IsUmd,  470 
Dumarin  Island,  294 
Dumaresqne  river,  220 
Duncan,  Dr.,  on  fossil  ooiala, 

78 
Dunedin.  589,  691 
Dusan  of  Borneo,  866 
Dutch  East  Indies,  299 
monopolies  in,  800 
government  of,  301 
conquest  of  Java,  824 
possesatona  in  Sumatra, 

344 
poasessiona   in  Borneo, 

863 
In  New  Guinea,  488 
Dyaks  of  Borneo^  866 

Saoukawk,  186 
Sarthqaakes  at  MaBina,  t86 
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■t  Ternata,  4M 

at  Amboyna,  410 

at  Banda,  418 

inSamo^  MS 
Kast  Gapa^  New  OniiiMu  4M^ 

4M 
Easter  Island,  ffl7 
Bchidna,  67 
Echo  lake,  S4S 

■dooation    In    New   Booth 
Wales,  16S 

in  Victoria,  191 

in  Bonth  Anstialla,  M6 

in  West  Australia,  SIT 

and  crime  in  Qneensland, 
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in  New  Zealand.  6M 
Kdwardtia  miaropKyUa,  668 
Eiomeo,  609 

Elephants  In  Boneo,  864 
Elevation,  lecenti  in  Anstnu 

lia,86 
Elllce  Islands,  608 
Eo$  ofanotMata,  488 
Erskine,  Captain,  on  Bamo- 

ans,  608 
Eraption  of  Mauna  Loa,  626 
Esk  river,  241,  684 
Esplrito  Santo  island,  476 
Exploration,   diffloultiea   of, 

in  Australia,  120 
Exports  of  New  South  Wales, 
144 

of  Queensland,  220 

firom  Java,  826,  828 

ofFi]l,491 

of  Samoa,  604 

of  Tahiti,  614 
Eucalyptus,  40 

gigantic,  171 
Eucalyptma  dwmota,  M 

manniffera,  04 

marginata,  200 

gMfuhUf  246 
BuMirut  Unigtnuuimi,  ¥10 
Eyre,  Mr.,  on  character  of 

aborigines,  80 
Byre,  Australian  explorations 
of,  118 

Fauk ▲  of  Tasmania,  246 

Felit  maontedUf  264 

Fergosson  Island,  462 

FUi  Islands,  484 

Finke  river,  26 

Fiords  of  New  Zealand,  647 

Fire,  how  obtained  by  Austra- 
lians, 97 

Fish  of  New  Zealand,  662 

Fishes,  Australian,  62 

Fitnoy  river,  26,  220 

Flame-tree,  42 

Flinders  river,  26.  220 

Flinden  range,  108 

Flinders  island,  240 

Floods  in  Australia,  84 

Flora  of  West  Aostnlia,  46, 
46.210 


Horn  of  New  Baolli  Walsi^ 
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of  Tasmania,  t44 
of  Philippines,  270 
of  Java,  818 
of  Bumatca,  884 
of  New  Oninea,  444 
of  Sandwich  Islands,  628 
of  New  Zealand,  6M 

norss  and  Sandalwood  is- 
land, 427 

Flowers  of  AnstiaUiBheaths, 
40 

Fly  river,  486,  4M.  442 

Flying-fox,  Austrailian,  M 

Flying  opossums,  M 

Food  of  Australian  natives, 
02. 

Forbes,    Litton,    M.D.,  ob 
Navigator  Islands,  608 

Foresta  of  Floras,  427 

Forests,  distribution  of  Ma- 
ll^, 2M 

Foirest,  Mr.,  explorations  of, 
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Fort  Bonrke,  IM. 

Fortesene  river,  209 

Forth,  241 

Fossils,  Australian,  M 
in  New  Zealand,  6M 

Fotuna,476 

Franklin,2M 
Mount,  686 

Freemantle,  216 

French  in  New  Guinea,  4M 

French  colony  of  New  Osle> 
donU.  482 

Fkenoh,  the,  in  Tahiti,  612 
in  Austral  blea,  614 
in  Marquesss  Islands,  622 

liiiendly  Islanda,  400 

Ftogs,  AostrBlian,  62 

Gaibohxb,  lake,  IM 
Galaxiat  tUtewuahu,  662 
Galela,  people  of,  461 
Qalewo  StralU,  461 
GaUut  tanJUm,  816 
GaUm/nrcaiui,  816. 
Oalunggons,  eruption  of^  8M 
Gambiw,  Mount,  M,  198 
Gambler  group.  614 
Gamea  of  jCaones.  667 
Gamier,  M.  Jules,  on  Tlshi- 

tians,6l2 
Gsacoyne  river,  209 
Gawler  rangea,  198 
Geelong,  IM 
Geelvlnk  Bay,  486,  441,  442, 

461 
Geology  of  Anstnlasla,  10 

ofAuatralia,  64 

of  New  South  Wales,  IM 

of  Victoria,  172 

of  South  AustraUa,  IM 

of  West  Australia,  212 

ofQueenaland,  t 

of  Tasmania,  246 

Of  Boneo,  8M 


QeologT  of  New  GnbMa,  461 

ofNew  Zealand,  664 
Genldton,116 
Oennansin  SaoMM 
Gilbert  river,  2M 

Goes,  Mr.  S., 
of,  128, 126 

GUolo,  408,  4W 

Glpps  Land,  179 

Gladen  of  New  Ssdna,  847 

Glass-houses,  2M 

Glenelg  river,  16T 

Gold  mines,  geology  of^  TO 
leads,  74 
produced   in   Aiwtwlia, 

181 
In  New  Bonth  Walaa,  148 
fever  in  Victoria,  174 
and  diamonds  In  Bohmo, 
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Giant  trees  in  Viotccfa.  ITl 

Gooitiek  lanfs,  IM 

Gorontalo,  808 

Gonlbum  river,  167 

Oimra  VietaricB.  462 

Govaf  a  Leap,  187 
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Wale8,ia 
of  Victoria,  IM 
of  Bonth  Anstndia,  2M 
of  West  AuatnUa,  n7 
ofQueenaland.  237 
of  Tasmania,  253 
of  Sandwich  Islandi^  688 
of  New  Zealand,  M» 

Grahamstown,  68S 

Grampians,  166 

Giant  and  Mursay, 
ies  by,  110 

Grass-trees,  41 

Grsss-tree,  gum  of,  9T 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  S9 

Great  lAke,  242 

Greeno^h,  216 

Gregory,  Mr.  A.  C, 
tion  by,  117 

Gregory,  Mr.  F.  T., 
tion  tqr.  122 

Gregoiy  oistriet,  282 

Grey.  Captain,  cm. 

?)Ulars  in  West 
0 
Orev  and  Stanley  rangea,  184 
GroDQgan,  brine  spctesi  eC. 

810 
Guadalcanal  Island,  471 
Guam  latend,  648 
GuUford,  216 
GuimarM  Island,  2Si 
Gulf  of  Papua.  458 
Gum  of  the  lenthriiilwa,  98 
Gnnong  Agong;  4M 
Gnnong  Batur,  4M 
aaMiigaBd,4M 
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Ojmpli^  S86 

EAAgt,  Dr.,  on  N«v  Zealand 

mammaU,  659 
ffatieon  OMlniiii^  64 
BaU  Soand,  442 
Sarboun  of  Taamanla,  S40 
Batam,  449 
HatUria  punetata,  6tn 
HaTelock,  682 
Hawaii  Island,  626 

Arohlpelago,  626 
Hawke's  Bay,  684 
Hawkealmnr  river,lM ;  fiooda 

of^  84 
Hajter  Iiland.  482 
Healthlneaa  or  Aitatialla,  28 
Haat,  axoeaaiTfs  27 
Heath,  Aoatnlian,  40 
irelte6wftyi,6«S 
Heron  rf rer,  241 
Herrar  Iilanda,  606 
HeteroloekaGot^SSL 
Hilo,  629 
Himamaylan,  289 
Hindu  remaina  in  Borneo,  801 
Hindu  relision  in  BaU,  421 
BIndne  in  Jara,  820 
Hobart  Town,  262 
Boohatetter,    Dr.,    on    hot 

aprlngi,  640. 
Hoooln  Iiland,  688 
HoloUkl,  689 
Honeyanckera  of  Anatnlia, 

68 
Hooker,  BIr  J.,  on  northam 
planta  in  Auatralla,  48 
on  flora  of  tropical  Ana- 

tralia,222 
on  New  Zealand  flora,  668 
Bood'i  Island,  628 
Hopklna  river,  167 
Hopkina,  M.,  on  miaaionariea, 

681 
Hot  winds  of  Anstralia,  27, 81 
Hot  apriuKB  of  New  Zealand, 

648-660 
Booaea  of  New  Caledoniaaa, 

481 
Howitt,  Mr.,  on  Victoria,  160 
Howitt,  Hr.  W.,  on  Tasmania, 

242 
Hnaline,  609 

Human  sacrifloes  In  P^i,  487 
Humboldt  Bay.  468 
Bnntar  river.  ISO 

laland.  240 
Bunting  by  Anatnliaa  na- 

tivea,97 
Hnon  river,  S62 
Hurricanes  in  Hamoa.  608 
HutaofAoatrallan  natives,  01 

lonoos  n>cks  in  New  South 

Walea.  140 
Oomn  trilM*.  4.'i:> 
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nUoia  Bay,  204 

lUawarrs,  Tagetatloii  oi;  42 

lUawaim,  187 

Dooanoa,  276 

noilo^  288,  289 

Imaaea,  gigantlo.  In  Xaator 

Indragiririvar,  884 

Inhabitants  of  Java,  817 
of  Timor  group,  419 
of8umbswa,420 
of  Norfolk  Island,  676 
of  Lord  Howe's  Island, 
670 

Initiation,  ritaa  of.  In  Aus- 
tralia, 101 

Inaeeta.  Austrsllan,  OS 
of  onaenaland,  228 
ofFhi1ippinea,278 
of  Java,  810 
of  Moluccaa,  400 
of  New  Britain,  409 
of  New  Zealand,  608 

luTercargll],  600 

Ipswich,  286 

Irrigation  in  Java,  817 
In  Ball,  420 
in  Lombok,  422 
in  New  Caledonia,  481 

lala  of  Fines,  488 

Jaoon,  Dr.,  on  Fhtlipplna  na- 
tlvea,  280 

Jambl  rirer,  884 

Jardlne,  Messn.,  oxplontion 
by,  122 

Jamaran  lake,  292 

Jarrah  timber,  209, 214 

JaTa,802 

▼oleanoes  of,  804 
eruptions  in,  800 
earthquakes  in,  806 
rivers,  etc.,  809 
brine  springs,  310 
▼alley  of  poison,  811 
elimate  of,  812 
botany  of,  818 
aoology  of,  816 
Inhabitanta  of.  817 
government  of,  820 
antiqultiea  of,  820 
Dutch  conquest  of,  824 
productions  of,  826 
nities  and  town  of,  320 
roada,  etc,  827 
eiporta,  826,  828 

Jobie,  402 

Jordan  river,  248 

Junghun,  Dr.,  on  volcsnoes 
In  Java,  800 

Kadatakb  of  Borneo,  868 
Kadu  valley,  810 
Kaiapoi,  688 
KangarcMM,  66 
Kampar  river,  384 
Kanakas,  the,  629 


Kaadavu,  401a 

Kanai  Island,  626 

Kanowita  of  Borneo,  860 

Kamkan  mountain,  808 

Karons  of  New  OuinM^  468 

Katau  river,  464 

Kauri  pine,  668,  682 

Kauri  gum,  682 

Kawi  language,  830 

Kayans,860 

KA  Islanda,  410 

Kama,  392 

Kennedy,  Australian  anions 

tiona  of,  117 
Kennedy  dlatriot,  232 
Kermadeo  lalandB,  674 
Kiandra,  cold  of,  88 
Kllanea  volcano,  620 
Kllwara,  414 

King  Geoi^e's  Sound,  210 
King  Island,  240 
King  river,  241 
Ringsmlll  Islands,  686 
KlnlBalou,  269 

planta  of,  863 
Kirapuno  tribe,  466 
Kissa,432 

Klabat  mountain,  880 
Koala,  60 
Koiari  tribe,  466 
Kottopu  tribe,  466 
Kollf,  Lieutenant,  460 
Koro,  4916 
Korotuna, 

Koaoiusko,  Mount,  186 
Kotxebue,orLadrone,  laland, 

644 
Kuching,  877 
Knmrlng  and  Kuba  tribea, 

838 
Kusal  Island,  640 

Labuav,  870 

Labour  trsflle,  478 

Lachlan  river,  discovery  of, 

111 
Lachlan  river.  130 
Lachlan  district,  147 
Ladrones  Islanda,  648 
Lsgn  de  Bay,  284 
Lagslg  mountain.  284 
Lsguna  de  Csnsren.  284 
Lakahia  Island,  436 
Lake  district  of  Australia,  20 

Amadeus,  21 

Eyre.  21 

Oairdner,  21 

Torrens,  21 

Oeorfce,  84, 137 

Torrens.  discovery  of,  118 

Bathurst.  187 

or  the  Ten  Forts,  888 
Lakes  in  Victoria,  168 

South  Australian,  198 

in  Tasmania,  242 

in  Sumatra,  333 

of  New  2«<alani1,  648-658 
Lakemba,  4M6 
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liiinolfoilc  Islands,  587  . 
Lampangs,  889,  846 
Lanai  Island,  626 
Land-ahells,  Anstrallan,  88 

of  Philippines,  278 
Langoaffe  of  Bali,  421 

of  Maoiies,  670 
Tisngniges  of  Australia,  104 

of  Philippines,  876 

of  Java,  819 

of  the  New  Hebrides,  478 

of  Polynesia,  497 
La  Peroose,  474 
Larantnca,  427 
Latte  volcano,  600 
Launceston,  262 
Lawes,   Rev.  Mr.,  on  New 

Oainea,  466,  469 
Lee  Boo,  Prince,  641 
Lelchhaidt^s  Joomal,  error  of 

map,  17 
Leichhardt,  explorations  of, 

116 
Leichhardt  district.  281 
Leipoa,  60 

Lesson  in  New  Oninea,  489 
LevukiL  491a 
Le7te7291 
Lifoa  Island,  488 
Limbotto.  lake  of,  898 
Lingga,  842 
Liverpool  Range,  184 

Plains,  186 

Plains  distilot,  147 
Llano  de  Cagayan,  288,  286 
liOddon  river,  167 
Loddon  district,  180 
Loftv  range,  198 
Lomolem,  427 
Lombok,  422 
Lopevi  volcano,  475 
JLopkoIoimiu  antarctieuM,  188 
Loquilocnn  river,  291 
Lord  Howe's  Island,  675 
Lonisiade  Archipelago,  463 
Low  Archipelago,  614 
Lovalty  Islands,  479,  488 
Laboya  lake,  880 
hnak  mountain,  880 
Lnson,  288 

papulation  of,  887 
Lyell,  Mount,  184 
Lyttleton,  688 

MoMou  eifnomaigiii,  871 
Macassar,  888 
Macassars,  386 
MacCluer's  Inlet,  485,  436 
Macdonnel  ranges,  22 
Mace  produced  at  Banda,  418 
Macleay  river,  186 

district,  147 
Macquarie  harbour,  240 

Island,  572 

river,  186,  241 
Maer  Island,  464 
Mafor  Papuans,  452,  461,  462 
Magtan  Island,  290 


Magnindanao  lak6,tM 
Mahoris,  498 

Mahoris,   name  for  Polyne- 
sians, 262 
Mahori-Papoans,  467 
Maitea,  600 
Maiva  tribe,  455 
Mi^i^^d  volcano,  286 
Majapahit,    ancieut  city  o^ 

820 
Makian,  408,  405 

great  eruption  of,  405 
Makira,  471,  473 
Malay  Archipelago,  266 

volcanoes  of,  267 

climate  of,  269 

race  and  langoage,  960, 
266 

character,  268 

religion,  264 
Malays  and  Polynesians  dis- 
tinct, 261 
Malays  of  Sumatra,  885 

of  Borneo.  868 

of  the  Moluccas,  401 

in  Timor  group,  419 
Malaysia,  definition  of,  18 
Maiden's  Island,  684 
MaUnao,  286 
Mallee  scrab»  90, 88 
Mallicolo  Island,  475 
Mambunio,  888 
Mammals  of  New  Zealand,  650 
Mammalia,  Australian,  68 

of  New  Guinea,  446 
Man,  races  of,  in  Australia,  6 
Mandar  confederacy,  889 
Mandars,  886 
Mandellng,  district  of,  881 
Maneroo  plains,  snowstorm 

in,  33 
Manero  nnge,  185 
Mangulanos,  287 
Manihiki  group,  684 
Manilla,  886 
Manning  river,  186 
Manowoiko,  415 
Manua,  601 
Maories,  the,  664 

civilisation  of,  666 

cannibalism  of,  667 

diminution  of,  669 

traditions  of,  670 
Maranoa  district,  888 
Mari  Island,  488 
Maria  Island,  840 
Mariannes  Archipelago,  548 
Marriage  among  Australian 

natives,  101 
Markham,   Lieut.,   on    New 

Hebrides.  474 
Marlborough,  688 
Marquesas  Islands,  590 
Marsden,   Mr.,  on    Sumatra 

Malays,  838 
Marshall  Archipelago,  688 
Marsupials,  64 
Martapura,  868 
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Maabate,292 
MatabeUo  lalands  415 
Mataram,  428 
Matuka,  4916 
Mauna  Kea  Tolcano,  99$ 
Manna  Loa  volcano,  JM 
MayUyU  lahmd.  471 
Mayon  volcano,  285 
MegapodUdc,  69 
MtMlmea  viridiJUtra,  481 
Melanesia,  definition  of,  18 
Melanesia,  465 

Melanesians  in    Bmrej  ls> 
lands,  607 

In  Fenrhyn's  Islaads^  St4 

in  New  Zealand,  »T0 
Melboonie,  183 
Melipbagldn,  69 
Menado,  890,  398 
Mennrida,  69 
Mewufvi  fK/wpo,  1S8 
Mersey,  841 
Mesoxoic  epoch  la  AvstnBa. 

76 
MesoEole    depostis   of  Aus- 
tralia, 68 
Metalanien,  rains  aft^  ftW 
Metrotidtrc9Tobmatat,  558 
Meyer,  Dr.  A.  B.,  ia  Nc* 
Guinea,  441,  453 

on  Papuans,  44S 
M'FarUne,  Mr.  8.,  oa  nip> 

nans,  464 
Mice,  Australian,  5S 
Micronesia,  deflnttton  nC  18 
Migration  of  Polynaina^  4ffr, 
498 

to  ElHee  Islaods,  506 

to  Herrqr  Islaada,  StT 
MIklueho  Madny,  Dr. .  In  New 

Guinea,  440,  449,  46S 
Mikronesia,  633 
Milanows,  866 
Mlnabassa,  887,  999 
Mindanao,  294 

dimata  of,  89B 

plants  and  •»«««*>if  ot 
895 
Mlndoro,887 
Mineral  wealth  of  AaalnBa, 

189 
Uneials  in  N«ir  BtmSh  Waleik 
143 

In  Victoria,  176 

In  South  Anatralit,  M9 

of  West  Australia.  SUL 
814 

of  Queenslaad,  996 

of  Tasmania,  947,  951 

of  Sumatra,  SS4 

of  Borneo,  S6S 

in  New  Caledonia.  469 

in  New  Zealand.  579 
Miocene  plants,  AustnUsa. 
49 

types  in  Oelebea,  664 
Misamk,S95 
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MiukmaTiM  in  New  Chodnea, 
458 

In  Bolomon  iBlanda,  478 

in  the  New  Hebrides,  477 

in  FUl,  4916 

in  Samoa,  504 

in  Tahiti,  512 

in  Sandwich  Islands,  6S0 

in  Oilbert  Islands,  536 

in  Carolines,  588 

in  New  ZeaUnd,  668 
Mitchell  riyer,  2S0 

district,  833 
Mitchell,  Australian  explora- 
tions of,  118.  116 
Mitchell,  Sir  T.,  on  character 

of  aborigines,  89 
Moala  Island,  4916 
Moas  of  New  Zealand.  563 
Molokal  Island,  635 
Moloocas  Islanas,  896,  406 

geology  of,  897 

Teeetation  of,  898 

animals  of,  896 

InhabiUmU  of,  400 

Oilolo  group,  408 

Genun  group,  46 

K€  Islands,  416 
Monahiki,  536 
Monaro  district,  147 
Montrado,  868 
Monotremata,  67 
Moona,  889,  894 
Moonlight  headland,  166 
Moorea»609 
Moseley,  Mr.,  on  Admiralty 

Isles,  466 
Moreton  district,  880 
"Moie-pork,'*  60 
Moresby,  Capi,  453 
Moresby  Island,  463 
Morioris,  673 
Motley,  Mr.,  on  Bomean  coal, 

860 
Motn  tribe,  455 
Moont  Kosdnsko,  height  of, 
16 

Stewart  38 

Kosdnsico,  snow  on,  88 
syenite  on  top  of,  189 

Ararat,  166 

Barrow,  368 

Aifak,  486,  441,  443 

Owen  Stanley,  437,  46 

Tnle,  487 

Egmont,  547,  683 

Cook,  658 

Eden,  583 
Moontains  of  Victoria,  16, 166 

of  Sumatra,  869 

of  Florea,  427 

of  New  Zealand.  546 
Mountain  planu,  814 
Mnapeak,  502 
Mueller,  Baron  Von,  on  fos> 

sil  rriiiU.  88 
Mnlga  scrub,  20,  89 
Mungsia,  607 


Municipalities  of  Tasmania, 

258 
Muniong  range,  186 
Murehison  river,  809 
Murrambidgee  river,  186 

district,  147 
Murray  river,  88, 136, 167 

district,  179 

island,  464 
Musi  river,  888 
Music  of  the  Javanese,  819 
Mutineers  of  the  "  Bounty," 

615 
Myrmeeoblw/ateiatui,  67, 318 
Mysol,  460 
Mysore,  463 

Nakjak,  888 

Napier,  684 

Natea,523 

Native  devil,  57 

states  in  Sumatra,  844 

Natives  of  Admiralty  Iales,466 
of  New  Britain,  469 
of  Solomon  Islands,  472 
of  New  Hebrides,  4(6 
of  New  Caledonia,  481 
of  Loyalty  Islands,  484 
of  Fiji,  486 
of  Samoa,  608 
of  Tahiti,  610 
of  Easter  Island,  517 
of  Msrquesas  Islands,  531 
of  OUbert  Islands,  686 
of  Carolines,  688 
of  Felew  Islands,  640 
of  Ladrones  Islands,  644 
of  Chatham  Island,  678 

Natuna  Islands,  878 

Natural  history  of  Australia, 
86 
of  South  Australia,  196 
of  Queensland,  880 
of  Java,  818 
of  Sumatra,  834 
of  Borneo,  863 
of  Celebes,  881 
of  the  Moluocss,  898 
of  Timor  group,  418 
of  New  Guinea,  443 
ofBastFadflc.  628 
of  New  Zeahud,  566 

Navigator's  Islands,  601 

Negritos,  878 

NM(ros,  289 

Nelson,  685 

Nestor  produehu,  676 

Newcastle,  167 

New  Britain,  468 

strange  custom  in,  470 

New  Caledonia,  479 

New  England  range,  184 
district,  147 

New  Georgia  Island,  471 

New  Guinea,  484 
mountains  of,  436 
early  history  of.  487 
explorations  of,  489 


New  Guinea,  natoial  hlstoiy 
of.  443 

soology  of,  446 

Papuan  race  in,  446 

Polyneaiana  in,  464 

local  divisions  of,  467 

missionary  stations   in, 
468 

islands  of,  469 
New  Hanover,  468 
New  Hebrides,  478 
New  Ireland,  468 
New  Norfolk.  253 
New  Plymouth.  683 
New  South  Wales,  183 

mountains  of,  184 

plains  of,  186 

rivers  of,  186 

scenerv  of,  187 

animals  of,  188 

geol(»y  of,  189 

population  of,  141 

products  of,  142 

gold  in,  148 

railways  of,  144 

counties  of,  148 

towns  of,  166 

government  of,  168 

education  in,  168 
New  Zealand,  646 

scenery  of,  646 

volcanoes  of,  647 

lakM  and  hot  springs  of, 
648 

glacios  of,  661 

climate  of,  668 

geology  of,  664 

natural  history  of,  666 

birds  of,  660 

Cist  history  of,  668 
habltanta  of,  664 
islands  of,  570 
Stewart  Island,  670 
Auckland  Islands,  671 
Macciuarie  Island,  673 
Chatuam  Islands,  678 
Norfolk  Islands,  674 
Lord  Howe's  Islsnd,  676 
colony  of.  677 
sgrienlture  of,  678 
industries  of,  579 
railroads,  etc,  of,  680 
divisions  of,  681 
counties  of,  681 
district  of  Aucklsad^  688 
Taranakl,  688 
Hawke's  Bay,  684 
Wellington,  684 
Nelson,  586 
Marlborough,  686 
Canterbury,  587 
Westland,  688 
Otago,  689 
government  of,  600 
education  in,  690 
religinn  in,  691 
Ngaruawahia,  682 
NiaouU  timber,  481 
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mas  IdaBd,  Ml 
NlihAa  laUnd,  586 
Norfolk  Isbmd.  674 
Normaa  river,  SSO 
Noimanby  ItUnd,  462 
Northern  territory,  806 
HatomiB  alba,  676,  576 
Nototheiiom,  68 
Kngsets,  gnat.  In  Viotori«v 

Nnka  Levn,  49Ib 
Nnkuhlwa,  681 
Naaa-heli  mountain,  898 
Nntmeg  trees  at  Bands,  418 

Oahu  Islands,  686 

Oamam,  690 

Oakover  river,  809 

OU,  408 

Ocean,  depths  of,  6 

Oetanata  river,  466 

Onibai,  487 

Opera,  607 

Oporo,  620 

Orang-Siranl,  108 

Origin,  probable,  of  Anstra* 
lians,106 

Ornaments  of  Solomon  Island- 
ers, 478 

OrnWiopUrahroohiamaf  866 
priamMB,  400 

Orinog,  advance  of  sea  at, 
292 

Orohena  mountain,  609 

Otaso,  689 

Otukapnarang^  661     • 

Ovalon,  491a 

Ovens  river,  168 

Oxley,  Mr.,   discoveries  by, 
111 

Padako,  846 
Fadang-Luwas,  881 
Fagi  Island,  841 
Palatans  of  Borneo,  866 
Falnosoio  epoch  in  Aostralia, 

76 
Palawan,  893 

animals  of,  898 
Palembsng,  888, 846 

river,  884 
Palgrave,    Mr.    W.   O.,    on 

Philippine  Malays,  876 
Pslmerston,  207 
Pampanga,  plain  of,  888,  886 
Panay,  888 
Panel  river,  884 
Pantar.  427 
Papandayang, '  erapUon    of, 

306 
PapUio  UlysMf,  400 
Paplete,  610,  618 
Papoa-onin,  457 
Papua,  meaning  of,  487 
Papuan  race,  446-457 

islands,  469 
Papuans  of  the  Moluccas,  401 
of  Ceram,  407 


Pspnaiis  of  Bonni,  408 

0fMatabeU0j416 

ofK4,416 

in  Timor  group,  420 

of  Timor,  489 
Psiamatta,  167 
Pasig  river,  284 
Pasir,868 

Faumota  group,  614 
Peak  of  Lombok,  488 
Pearl  shells.  818 
Pelew  Islanda,  640 
Penrtiyn's  Island,  684 
Penteooet  Island,  476 
Perth,  816 
Peragalea,  66 
Peramelida,  66 
Pertibi,]^idnof,880 
Phalangers,  66 
Phalanglsttdn,  66 
Phsscogale,  67 
Phasoolarecos,  66 
Peruvian  kidnappers,  606 
Phascolomys,  56 
FhiUip  IsUmd,  674 
Philippine  Islands,  967 

oUmate  ot.  868 

scenenr  of,  969 

natnnu  history  of^  8T0 

Inhabltsnts  of,  874 

oonqnest  of,  878 

Chinese  in,  879 

govanment  of,  880 

population  o^  881 

tnAe  of,  888 

Lnson,  888 

Mindoro,  887 

Fuay,  888 

Ne«ros.889 

Oebu,  Samar,  890 

Leyte,  891 

ICasbate,  Bohol,  891 

PBUwan,898 

Mindanao,  894 

Booloo  Islands,  890 
Pioton,  686 
Pieman  river,  941 
Pigs  in  Nev  Zesiand,  660 
Pifia  doth,  876 
Pinag  de  Oandava,  886 
Pirates  of  Mindanao^  896 
Pirates  of  Sooloo,  897 
Pitcaim  Island,  616 
Pitta  sfrmMcMM,  188 
Pitt  Stndt,  461 
Planta,  number  of  Auftnlian, 

46 
Platycercidn,  69 
Platypus,67 
Point  D'Urville,  487 
Ponap4,  588 
Poisonous  plant  in  Fiona, 

427 
PoIa,288 
Polynesia,  492 

definition  of;  12 
Polynesians  In  the  Moluecss, 
401 


PolyiiealaBB  tn  Vtm 
464,466 

in  New  Hebridd^  438 

lnUea,484 

race,  498 

stature,  etc,  o£  408 

manuflMturee  oi^  4M 

houses  oC;  494 

cookery  of,  496 

clothing  o^  496 

govenunent  of,  496 

customs  of,  496 

population  €t,  40T 

ti»ditians  oC  487 

Isngusgeof,  40T 

orimiof,  496 

in  Easter  Island,  5IT 
Fontianak,  868, 877 
Population,  growth  of  Aus- 
tialteB,lS8 

of  New  South  Wales,  141 

of  Victoria,  176 

of  South  Anstrslia,  199 

ofWestAnstnila,llS 

of  Queensland,  S96 

of  Tasmania,  948 

of  the  Philippinea,  281 

of  Java,  884 

of  Lombok,  484 

of  Bali,  490 

of  Timor,  481 

of  FUi,  4916 

of  Tonga  Islands^  600 

of  6Bmoa,605 

of  Savage  Islsnda,  106 

of  Society  lafauKla,  509 

ofMarqneeas 

ofMarBhattlBlaad.6S4 

of  Qilbert  grom^  886 

of  New  Zealand,  661 
Porcupine  ant  eatw,  86 

grass.  81 
Pora  Island,  841 
Fbit  Chalmers,  696 

Curtis  distriet^  Sai 

Darwin,  206 

Jackscm,  187 

Moresby,  456 

Nicholson,  685 
Portngueee  Intlie 
408 

tn  Flores,  427 
Postal  system  of 

188 
Precipices  snppoasd  6806  feel 

high,  17 
Prewyfat  luwuHis,  S&4 
Fzoduetlons  of  Tictoila,  176 
of  South  Anstnlla.  199 
0fWe8tAnstntta.2IS 
of  Queensland,  tST 
of  Tasmania,  260 
of  Philippines, 
of  Java.  325 
of  Borneo,  872, 8T8 
ofCelebes,  889,892 
of  the  Molacess,  406^  411 
413 
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Pkodnollons  of  Lombok,  4SS 
of  Floras,  487 
of  Timor,  480 
ofNeirCal6doiiiA,48S 
of  FUi  IsUndB,  4910 
of  FolynaflA,   600,   506, 

61i,6Sl 
of  Mikronada,  5S4,  688 
of  New  Zealand,  679, 686, 
688,689 
Froiaer  river.  241 
Provlncea  of  New  Zealand, 

681 
PtVMjnu  TOttUsoUU,  816 
Pulo  Babl,  841 
Palo-Laat,  877 
Pttkaki  lake,  66S 
PnniahmenU  by  Aostralian 
natWes,  99. 
166 


QoABiv  reefL  76 

Quatemary  depoaita  of  Ana- 
tralia,08 

Queensland,  colony  of,  218 
nioantains  of,  218,  220 
livers  of,  219 
climate  of,  220 
nataral  history  of;  221 
geoloxy  of,  223 
population  of,  22A 
productions  of,  227 
roads,  etc.,  of,  229 
divisions  of,  280 
cities  and  towns  of,  284 
government  of.  287 
aducatiou  and    religion 
in,  237 

Rabbitb^  171 

Baces  of  man  in  Australasia,  6 

In  Queensland,  226 

in  FhUippines,  274 

in  Java,  817 

in  Sumatra,  836 

in  Borneo,  366 

in  Celebes,  386 

in  Moluccas,  400 

in  Timor  group,  419 

in  New  Ouiuea,  440 

in  Polynesia,  492 

in  New  Zealand,  60i 
Radack  gronp,  634 
BalBes,  8ir  8.,  on  Menang- 

kabo,  356 
Raiatea.  609 
RaiufAll  of  Australia,  26,  29 

of  Victoria,  170 
Railways  in  Australia,  182 

in  New  Bonth  Wales,  146 
Railroads  in  New   Zealand, 

tso 

Balick  gronp,  634 

llanken,  Mr.  W.  L.,  on  Poly- 
nesians, 261 
on  Polynesian  langoagea, 
498 

Aaan  lake,  888 


Radaoar  bay,  458 
Iteef,  Great  Barrier,  84 
Rdangs  of  Sumatra,  888 
Religion   of  Aostralian   na- 
tives, 100 

in  New  South  Walea,  168 

in  Victoria,  190 

In  South  Australia,  206 

in  West  Australia,  217 

in  Queensland,  237 

and  education   in    Tas 
mania.  254 

of  Maories,  567 

in  New  Zealand,  oOl 
Remarkable,  Monnt.  194 
Reptiles,  Australian,  61 
Rhio,  842 

RhimockeiMBJtibahu,  4S1 
Richmond,  great  floods  at,  83 

river,  186 
Ringaroma  river,  241 
Riven  of  Australia,  28 

of  Tasmanfa,  241 

of  Java,  809 

of  Sumatra,  838 

of  Borneo,  849 

of  Celebes,  880 
Roads  and  railways  in  New 
South  Wales,  146 

in  Victoria,  in 

in  South  Australia,  201 

in  West  Australia,  216 

in  Queensland,  229 

in  Tsamania,  261 

in  Java,  327 

in  New  Zealand,  680 
Robbins'  Island,  240 
Roberts'  Islands,  623 
Robert  Hall  Sound,  468 
Rockhampton,  286 
Rock-lily,  48 
Roebume,  216 
Rokan  river,  884 
Roma,  481 
Roper  river,  26 
Rossel  Island,  468 
Roto-alra  lake,  648 
Rotomahana  lake,  660 
Rotoma  lake,  560 
Ruapehu  mountain,  546,  684 
Ruins  in  Java,  820-823 

in  Borneo,  861 

in  Tahiti.  496 

in  Tonga  Island,  600 

in  Oparo,  607 

in  Plteaim  Island,  617 

in  Easter  Island,  518 

In  Maiden's  Island,  524 

in  Tinlau,  644 

in  Ponap^,  539 
Rnmkan,  891 

Russell,  Mr.  H.  C,  on  Aus- 
tralian climate,  28 
Russell  Island.  471 

Sadoivo  lirer.  880 
Saguenu  saeeaar^/krifs,  882 
Sala  y  Ctomei^  617 
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Salayer,  894 

Salibaboo  Island,  898 

Salt  springs,  810 

Sal  vatty,  461 

Samar,  290 

Samarang,  826 

Samarinde,  864 

Sambas,  863 

Samoa  Islands,  601 

Santa  Crus  Islands,  478 

San  Bernardino  Strait,  291 

San  Chrlstoval  Island,  471 

Sandal-wood,  213,  427 
in  Timor,  429 
in  Loyalty  islands.  488 
in  FUl,  486 

Sandhunt,  186 

Sandwich  Islands.  626 

Sangnir  laland,  393 

San  Juanlco  Strait,  201 

Santa  Maria,  475 

Sarawak,  864 

present  state  of,  869 
native  population,  869 
government  of,  870,  878 
military  force  o^  870 
revenue  of,  872 
religion  and  education  in. 
878 

Sanwi  people,  838 

Sareophilus,  57  a  Dasyunu. 
69 

8anopkUu§  wrnnma,  246 

Sa8saks,422 

Savage  Island,  605 

Savages,  proper  treatment  of, 
479 

Savu  Island,  428 

Sawaii,  501,  502 

Sawangan,  tombs  at,  386 

Soenery  of  New  South  Wales. 
187 
of  Victoria,  168 
of  Tasmania,  242 
of  Philippines,  260 
of  Java,  303 
of  Sumatra,  886 
of  Borneo,  350 
of  North  Celebes,  891 
of  the  Moluccas,  404,  409 
of  Timor,  417 
ofFUi,486 
of  Samoa,  603 
ofTahiU,  609 
of  the  Marouesas,  521 
of  the  Sandwich  lalands. 

625 
of  the  Carolines,  688 
of  the  Mariannes,  643 
of  New  Zealand,  646 

Schouten  Island,  240 

Scrub,  the,  20 

Semb-pheasant,  60 

Seaview,  Mount,  185 

Smioptero  IFoUooei,  400 

Semper,   Dr.   C,  on  Fdew 
Islands,  541 

SmieutMi  aumu,  188 
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Sonrmtty  Iilandi,  4tt 

Bhea-oftk,  41 

ShoUi  at  Amb07iiA»  410 
of  Sandwich  lalandiy  018 
of  New  Zealand^Ma 

Sheep  In  Yiotoriap  177 
&  Timor,  4SXh 

Shfelda,  Austndlaii,  05 

Bhoalhavea  river,  ISO 

BhorUand,  682 

Biak  river,  8S8 

Blaa  Island,  898 

Bibim  Island,  841 

BQarlan  deposits  of  Auftnlla, 
05 

Blngkara  lake,  888 

Slngkel  river,  884 

BinUng,  868 

Snakes,  Anstralisn,  88. 

Snow  in  Australia,  88,  88 

Society  Islands,  608 

Solo  river,  309 

Solomon  islands,  471 

Solor  and  Andara,  487 

Book,  408 

Booloo  Islands,  290 

Bong-birds,  Aostxallan,  00 

Soundings,   deep,  near    La- 
drones,  644 

Bourabaya,  880 

South  Anstrslia,  192 
mountains  of,  196 
riven  of,  198 
Ukes  of,  198 
scenery  of,  194 
climate  of,  196 
natural  hiitory  o^  190 
geology  of,  190 
caves  of,  190 
minerals  of,  198,  200 
colonisation  of,  198 
population  of,  199 
productions  of,  199 
roads  and   rsilwayi  of, 

801 
telegraphs  of,  201 
divisions  of,  208 
cities  and  towns  of,  208 
government  of,  206 
religion  and  education  in, 

205 
northern  terrlttury  of,  208 

South  Australian  hJa^ilands, 
19 

South  Island,  547 

Spaniards  in  Philippines,  278 
in  New  Ouines,  487 
In  Ladrones  Islands,  648 

Spears,  AustraliMi,  95 

Spinifez,  21, 120 

Stanley,  258 

Btawell,  180 

StenocarpuM  CwMtingkami,  42 

Steppes  of  Australia,  22 

Stewart  Island,  570 

St.  Clair  lake,  242 

St.  Ignatius's  beans,  271 

Storms  in  Australia,  81 


Stone,  Mr.  O.  C.»  on  Nev 

Guinea,  464 
Strimaopt  habroptOm,  Biti 
Strseieekl  range,  100 
Stoart,    Ha>ouaU,    Jonmey 

aoross  Aostnlia,  117 
Sturt,  Captain,  on  eizoeBSive 

heat»27 
Start,  AnstaiUian  explorstioni 

of,  112, 114 
Snbsidence  of  AnstrsUa,  84 
Sulla  or  XoUa  Islsads,  890, 

894 
Sumatrs,829 

mountains  of,  829 

Slafais  and  vaUeys  of,  880 
Lkes  snd  rivers  of,  888 
natural  history  of,  884 
raoes  of  man  in.  885 
native  states  of,  880 
islands  belonging  to,  841 
Dutch  possessions  in,  844 
chief  towns  of,  846 

Sumba  or  Sandalwood  Island, 
428 

Bumbawa,  424 

Superstitions  of  Anstrtfisns, 
100 

Surakarta,  820 
plain  of,  809 

Surlgss,  200 

Suspension  bildget.  Dyak,  801 

Suva,  capital  ofFUi.  491b 

Swallow  Islands,  474 

Swan  river,  809 

Swan  Port  river,  241 

Sydney.  155 

Tkal,  lake  of.  284. 
I'aeea  pinnaMtda,  584 
Tacloban,  292 
IViftia  peak,  601 
Tagals,  276 
Tahaa,609 
Tshitl,609 
Taitay,  294 
Talang  volcano^  880 
Talegalla,00 
TitUgaUa  latkami,  188 
Tauiar,  241 

TambeUm  Islands,  878 
Tai\|ong  LeIe,  485 
Taigong  Bam,  436 
Tanua,  474 
Tiinna  volcano,  475 
Ttipanuly,  845 
Vaianaki.  588 
Tarsnald  mountain,  547 
Tarawera  lake,  660 
Tarsipes,  50 
Tssohem,  acid  lake,  812 
Tssman  river.  552 
Tasmania,  colony  of,  289 

mountains  of,  240 

rivers  of,  241 

lakes  of,  242 

scenery  of,  242 

cUmate  o(  848 


TMBiwite,  torn  flC  >84 
bona  oC  845 

fBolQgyeC  846 
ooloniisHon  of,  MV 
aborigines  of,  MS 
prodnotioos  of,  SS0 
roads,  etc.,  of;  8S1 
divisiODS  or,  851 
dties  and  towns  ol^ 
govenment  oC  t58 
reUgloin  and  «di 
864 

Tksmsnisn  aborigbies^ 

Tanpo,  Uke,  5401,  548 

Tanrangs,  682 

Tavinni,  491a 

Tswi-tawl,  296 

Tteik,271 

in  Mindanao^  896 
In  Sootoo  Talawdi^ 

Te  Anan  laks,  668 

Tekapo  Uke,  568 

Tels^aph  aerosi 
128 
overland,  202 

TelsgrMDhs  In  AnstaUa,  188 
ta  West  Australia,  215 
In  Queensland,  890 

Tempersturs  of  Aoalnlia,  IT. 
29 

Temples,  FQIan,  480 

Tenser  mountain,  804 

Tenunber  Island^  4S8 

T^or  Island,  416 

Tamate,  408 

Tertiary  beds  of  Anstialla,  9 

Tertiary  qmeh  In  Aii8lnlii>. 
77 

Te  tarats,  650 

Thames  gold-field,  555 

Three  Hummocks  lalsind.  80^ 

Thylaclnus,  57,  00 

ThyUuxkleo,  09 
Tidore,  408,  405 
Tiger-woir,  57 
Tlmaru,  688 
Timor  group.  417 

natuzai  hiatory  oC  418 

people  of,  410 
Timor,  428 
Timor-lAUt,  488 
Timor  peak,  489 
Tin  In  New  Sootk 
144 

ofBanca,84S,844 
Ttnacula  volcano,  475 
Tlnian  Island,  544 
Tokong  Beasi  Islands,  884 
Tomboro,  eruption  oC,  48S 
Tomini.  gulf  of,  881 
Tomore.  SS7 

gulf  of.  890 
Tondano,  lake  of,  881 
Tonga  Islands.  409 

tangnageof,  500 
Tongsriro  monntaii^  ttt^  OOP 
584 
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TonqailfSOT 

Toni^jM  or  Citobt^  119 

Torreni  rirar,  Itt 

Totoya,  491ft 

Towna  of  V««r  Boatli  Wum, 

•IplubettoaQj      mutatd, 

lft7.16i 
Towns  tn  Tlotoite,  ftlphabetl- 

oally  Mnngwl,  18UM 
Towns  in  South  AnstnOUi,  204 
In  QaeonslMMl,  tSO 
of  Tuaiinin,  SSS 
ThKUtions  of  lUartM,  670 
TMe,  laiswt,  in  tho  woxld,  41 
TrioboglossidM,  00 
Tritkcfiomti  q/amegrammut, 

Triodia  ifTitena,  SI,  40,  IM 
Triton  Bsy,  438^  498 
TroUops,   Mr.  A.,  on  Port 
Jackson,  187 
on  Hobsrt  Town,  858 
on  labonr  tnAo.  478 
on  New  ZeslAud,  608 
on  Dnnsdln,  089 
Tafoft  Toloano,  500 
Torner,  Rer.  W.  T.,  on  the 

Motn  tribe,  454 
Toner,  Ber.  O.,  on  HMnoani, 

508 
TQtnOa,  501.  606 
TVpAa  l(il<^ia,  08 
Typhoons  at  Manilla,  880 
Tyior.  Mr.  A.,  on  earthqoaka 
irihrntions,  88 

UcA  Island,  488 
Union  Islands,  506 
Univenlty  of  New  Zealand, 

601 
Upas  tree.  811 
Upoln,  501 

Ureparapara  ▼olcano^  476 
United  SUtea  in  8amoa»  606 

Vallst  of  poison,  811 

Vanda  lowti,  854 

Vanikoro  Inland.  474 

Vamia  Bslam,  491ft 

Yanna  Lnm,  475.  484,  401 

Vanna  Vatu.  491ft 

VaMwa  Islands,  491 

Vatulele,  491ft 

Yavao,  600 

Yanx«  Mr.,  on    FiolyneBian 
language,  801 

Y«get&tion.  AostralUn,  80 
of  Tasmania,  844 
orthePhlllpplnei,871 
of  Java,  813 
of  Borneo.  858 
of  the  Molttccaa,  898 
of  the  Timor  group,  417 
of  New  Guinea,  448 
of  the  Bolomoii  Islands, 
471 


V«gattttkm  or  tte  H«ir  H«b. 
rides,  476 

or  tlMFUi  Islands,  486 

of  tke  Sandwieh  Island!, 
688 

of  the  MwfV^'l  Islands, 
684 

oftheGaiollnes.688 

of  the  AnoUana  lahmda, 
671 

or  Chatham  Island,  678 

of  New  Zealand,  657 

of  Norfolk  IslawL  574 
Vletoria  first  explored,  118 

oolony  of,  106 

monntains  of,  100 

rirers  of,  100 

lakea  of,  108 

seenery  of,  108 

olimate  of.  170 

animala  of,  170 

forests  of,  171 

geologv  of.  178 

eztlnot  Toicanoea  of,  178 

oolonlaation  of,  174 

gold-ferer  In,  174 

population  of,  176 

produetU>ns  oT  176 

levenne  of,  177 

roads  and  railways  of,  177 

divisions  of,  170 

eoonties  of;  180 

oities  snd  towns  of,  188 

gorenunent  of,  190 

religion  snd  education  in, 
190 
Yletoria  river,  18,  86,  819 
Yitl  Lem,  484,  491 
Kiserm  langalwnoa,  899 
Yoloanlo  oones  tn  New  South 
Walea,  140 

in  Yiotoria,  108, 178 
Yolcano  of  Amboyna,  409 

ofBanda,413 

in  Dampier's  Strait,  401 

in  Solomon  Islands,  471 
Yolcanoea,e«ttnet  Australian, 
09 

eztinet,178 

Malayan,  257 

heiffhta  of.  258 

of  Philippines,  208 

eztlnot,  of  Yictoiia,  108 

of  Java,  804,  800 

ofMinahassa,891 

of  Molnocas,  897 

of  Bali,  420 

in  Timor,  429 

in  New  Hebrides,  476 

of  Tonsa  laland,  500 

of  Sand  wieh  Islands,  520 

of  New  Zealand,  640,  555, 
588 
Yolcanlo  eruption  in  Sanguir, 
893 

in  Maklan,  405 

in  Sumbawa,  425 

of  Amuignn,  600 


Waooa  Waooa*  186 
Wahal,408 
Waigioii,  401 
Wi^niortTar,640,648 
Wairan  valley,  580 
Waltaki  river,  647 
Wakamarma  valley,  680 
Wakari  volcano,  547 
Wakatipa  li^  668 
Wake,   Mr.,    on   Ansttaliaa 

aboriglnea,  90 
WaUaoe,  Mr.  A.  IC,on  Malays 
202 

on  I^puana,  440 

in  New  Guinea,  440 
Wanaku  lake.  652 
Wanderer  hUls,  100 
Wanganni,  586 

War  among  Anstralian  na- 
tives, 99 
Warborton,  CoL  B.,  ezplon* 

tions  of,  184 
WaiTatah,48 
Warrego  distriet^  147, 888 

river,  880 
Wa  Samson  river,  441 
Watohandies    of  West    Au- 
stralia, 90 
Water,  how  obtained  in  Au- 

stTalis,94 
Water-mole^  Australian,  68 
WaUlea,  41     ' 
Watts  river  forests,  171 
Weapons  of  Australians,  94 

at  Admiralty  Isles,  407  * 

of  PUlans,  488 
Wellington  district,  147 
WelUngton,  584 
Weltevreden.  820 
West  Australian  highlands,  19 
West  Australia,  oolony  of,  206 

mountains  of,  809 

riven  of,  209 

climate  of,  810 

natural  history  of,  210 

geology  of,  212 

colonisation  of,  218 

productiontf  of,  213 

mads  and  railways  of,  216 

divisions  of.  215 

towns  of,  210 

government  of.  217  ^ 

education  ana  religion, 
217 

population  oi,  213 
Westbury,  253 
Westgarth,  Mr.,  on  Yletoria, 

109 
WesUand,688 
Wetter  Island,  421 
Williamstown,  180 
Wilson.  Mr.,  on  error  in  Lei- 

cbardf  s  map,  17 
Wilson,  Captain,  on  Pellew 

IsUnds,  541 
Wimmera  district,  100, 180 

river,  167 
Wind  in  New  Zealand,  564 
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Winds  of  AQitntUm.  19 
Wives  of  AuBtnlian  abori- 
gines, 89, 102 
Wood,  C.    7.,  on  rains  at 
Ponap6,  640 
on  Solomon  Islands,  47S 
Woodlsrk  Island,  464 
Woods,  Bev.  J.  B.,  on  An- 

stralian  serabs,  88 
Wool  prodacad  in  AnstnOia, 
128 
In   New   Boatli  Wsles, 
143 
Wombat,  M 


41 


Tav,587 

Tanrn-Yazra  river,  168 
TgoTTOtes,  277 
Toric,  216 
Tsabel  Island,  4n 
Tale  iBlaad,  442 

» 

Zamboamoa,  206 
Zoology  of  Anstrslsaia,  0 

oiAustralia,  61 

of  Banca,  848 

or  Borneo,  854 


Zoology  of  Odebei,  881 
ofEsst  Polynesia,  9B 
of  F^i  Islands,  485 
of  Java,  815 
of  the  Molaeess,  808 
of  New  Caledonia,  481 
orXewOainea,445 
<rf  New  Zealand.  559 
ofthePhUipptnes.271 
of  tbe  Sandwioli  Islands 

528 
of  Solomon  Islands,  472 
of  Sumatia,  835 
of  tha  Timor  groups  418 
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